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PREFACE. 



THIS work contains a complete and 
graphic description of the World's 
Columbian Exposition. The Great 
Fair which celebrates the discovery 
of America by Columbus, has never been 
equaled. It is larger and more magnificent 
than any similar exhibition ever held. It 
has a very pleasant location; its buildings 
are spacious and grand ; over twenty million 
dollars have been expended, and the result 
is the most attractive exhibition the world 
ever saw. 

The whole civilized world is interested in 
our country's great celebration. The crowned 
heads of Europe, the governments of all the 
famous nations of the globe, the lands of the 
Orient and the Islands of the Sea are all 
co-operating to render the Exposition worthy 
of the greatest event of modern times. Its 
magnitude and marvelous character can only 
be described by saying that it comprises all 
the rarest products of land and sea, the most 
dazzling wonders of nature, and the grand- 
est productions of human genius. 

This gorgeous display is vividly portrayed 
in our Pictorial History of the World's 
Columbian Exposition. This volume is a 
brilliant panorama of the Great Fair which 
has awakened such a world-wide interest. 

The work treats of the Exposition 
Grounds; giving a complete description of 
them; their attractive location on the shores 
of Lake Michigan; the artistic manner in 
which they are laid off; their charming com- 
bination of water-ways and spacious avenues, 
beautiful lakes, fountains and floral beauties, 



and the location of every object of interest 
in them. 

The work also treats of the great Exposi- 
tion Buildings, giving their history, their 
size, the details of their construction, their 
fine architectural features and a full descrip 
tion of each. 

The Manufacturers' and Liberal Arts' 
Building is fully described — that superb 
palace of iron and glass ; its immense spaces 
and beautiful decorations ; its gateways de- 
signed like triumphal arches ; its projecting- 
balconies; its sculptured eagles; the multi- 
tude of rare and charming exhibits displayed 
within it; the rich jewels, laces, silks and 
manufactures of all kinds which are here 
spread out in a manner surpassing the wild- 
est flights of romance, and the thousands of 
beautiful objects which fill the vast hall. 

The work fully describes Machinery Hall, 
the Grand Temple of the Mechanic Arts ; 
containing a graphic description of the great 
engines, the beautiful products of human 
genius, and the thousands of machines which 
exhibit the industries and show the mechani- 
cal skill of the world. This is a wonderful 
building, showing how everything is made, 
from a pen to a printing press and from a 
pin to a locomotive. Here the great inven- 
tions which have made our age superior to 
all others, astonish all visitors and illustrate 
the almost miraculous achievements of hu- 
man ingenuity. 

A full account is given of the Agricul- 
tural Building, where all the farm products 
from all climes are shown in lavish profusion. 
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This is one of the grand original features of 
the Exposition, and is a source of the deep- 
est interest to all. Every farmer can spend 
days in this building alone and be interested 
and profited at every step. Agricultural im- 
plements of every description show the great 
advance which has been made in labor-sav- 
ing machinery. 

A glowing picture is given of Horticultural 
Hall, the fairy-like palace in which are dis- 
played the flowers of the world; its more 
than rainbow beauties, exquisite perfumes and 
rarest varieties of floral wonders. 

The work treats of the Woman's Building, 
which is a noble monument to the genius of 
woman, showing her marvelous successes in 
Sculpture, Painting, Fancy Work, and in all 
the occupations to which she has devoted 
her time and energies. This department of 
the Great Exposition has special interest to 
women of all nations. It shows that woman's 
achievements are among the most dazzling 
that give fame and glory to the nineteenth 
century. 

Ample space is afforded to the Electrical 
Building, giving a vivid illustration of the 
startling discoveries in the science of Elec- 
tricity, the brilliant lights that turn night to 
day ; the telegraph, telephone, phonograph 
and myriad other uses to which the light- 
nings have been yoked by the great inventors 
of America and other nations. 

The work also treats of the Mines and 
Mining Building, showing rich specimens of 
all the precious metals and all others, with 
the ingenious machinery used in gold-wash- 
ing, excavating, smelting, etc. This building 
is a most interesting place to visit, and there 
is much to be learned from its costly exhibits. 

A graphic description is given of the Fish- 
eries Building. This is one of the most 
attractive spots in the Exposition. The 
wonders of the sea are here brought together. 



A vast aquarium contains the rarest and 
most beautiful, as well as the most hideous 
specimens of the finny tribes. 

All visitors are interested in the Palace of 
Fine Arts. This is a grand display of 
world-renowned sculptures and paintings. 
It shows the most charming productions of 
the chisel and the brush. The admirers of 
Works of Art here find their paradise. 

Here, too, is a full account of the Govern- 
ment Building, which contains the great 
National Museum, the memorials and relics 
of our Nation's history, and shows the prac- 
tical workings of the Treasury, War, Navy, 
Patent Office and Post Office Departments. 

Descriptions are given of the State Build- 
ings. The various States have erected build- 
ings for their special displays and for the 
comfort and convenience of their visitors. 
These are shown and fully described. 

Large space is devoted to the Buildings 
of Foreign Countries ; giving descriptions of 
the stately mansions of all Nations, and the 
handsome pavilions and curious bazaars of 
the Japanese, Turks, Chinese, and all Oriental 
people. 

A vivid picture is furnished of Midway 
Plaisance, the magnificent " Street of Na- 
tions," where the glories of world-renowned 
kingdoms and Oriental countries are fully 
displayed. 

This volume is worthy of the grandest 
event in our country's history. It contains 
a complete description of the World's Col- 
umbian Exposition. It pictures the triumphs 
of human genius, the achievements of civil- 
ization and the resplendent glories of America. 

The work is embellished with charming 
phototype engravings and a vast gallery of 
beautiful illustrations. To open its lids is to 
visit the world's greatest Fair and gaze upon 
its unrivaled wonders. 




INTRODUCTION 

BY 

HON. THOMAS W. PALMER 

President of the World's Columbian Commission. 

HE EVENT commemorated, and not less the manner of the commem- 
oration, will make the World's Columbian Exposition forever note- 
worthy. A World's Fair (I prefer the popular descriptive title) is 
the clearing-house of civilization. If Prince Albert had done nothing 
else to justify the esteem in which he was held by the people of Great 
Britain, the one thought which was vivified and fructified under crystal 
and iron at Sydenham as the first World's Fair, would suffice to entitle him to high rank 
as a public benefactor. 

Fairs, local and national, have existed from a time whereof the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary. The most pretentious precursor and prototype of the modern 
World's Fair is the great gathering of Oriental tribes and peoples at Nijni Novgorod, whither 
come to this day the buyers and sellers of countries many thousand of square miles in 
area. The wilds of Siberia, the steppes of Tartary, populous China, reposeful Turkey, 
classic Greece, European Russia and even India — all these and more have been for centuries 
ransacked year by year for merchandise to be brought by boat, by caravan, by horse and by 
foot to swell the volume of trade of this little town on the Volga. There may be seen, as 
nowhere else, types of all races, in costumes ancient and modern, and there may be heard 
tongues in greiter variety than have been heard since the building of Babel was arrested. 

For six months of the year Nijni Novgorod is a village, for the remaining 
six months it is a city. What is done there in the languid, Oriental fashion, and 
with Oriental carelessness as to detail, was done in a larger way and in a bolder, 
freer hand at London in 185 1, at Paris in 1867, at Vienna in 1S73, at Philadelphia 
in 1876, and at Paris again in 1878 and 1889, while Dublin, New York, Munich, 
London, Melbourne and New Orleans have from time to time presented World's Fairs 
in miniature. Each of the World's Fairs which have been worthy of the name has been an 
improvement upon its immediate predecessor in breadth and scope-of plan, in comprehensive- 
ness and variety of exhibits, and in architectural splendor. In all of these respects it is already 
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apparent to the most casual observer or student of what is going on in Chicago that the 
World's Columbian Exposition will surpass all of its predecessors, so much so indeed that it 
will require no little temerity on the part of any city or government to undertake a like 
enterprise within the present century. The first Paris Exposition cost #5,000,000; the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873,^7,800,000; the Paris Exposition of 1889, $6,500,000. From 
the high-water mark made by Vienna to that scored by Chicago is a long way. Not less 
than #25,000,000 has been expended in making the World's Columbian Exposition the 
thing of beauty that it is. 

The name of the man who suggested that the Four Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Discovery of America by Christopher Columbus should be celebrated by an International 
Exhibition in the Western Metropolis may never be identified beyond a doubt, but it is a 
pity that he cannot be withdrawn from his modest obscurity and honored for his high 
desserts. He could not have dreamed of such a realization, nay, idealization, of his happy- 
thought. Monuments have been reared to the memory of Columbus in many forms, in 
many cities, and in many climes, but second only to the New World itself which he discov- 
ered, is the monument reared to his everlasting honor in the great Exposition on the shores 
of Lake Michigan. There have been reasons why one nation or another should not parti- 
cipate in every one of the World's Fairs of the past. Strained diplomatic relations, smould- 
ering fires of sectional strife, lack of sympathy with the country fathering the exhibition, or 
with the event commemorated ; these are some of the reasons which have made vacant 
places at international boards of festivity heretofore spread. In this case no such reason for 
n~m-participation exists. The whole family of nations may sit down, eat, drink and be merry. 

The United States happily is at peace with all the world, whatever differences of 
opinion there may be as to the forms of Government " about which fools contest," there is 
no country and no people which has not the best wishes of this people, and which does not 
entertain towards this people fraternal regard. The whole world stands the debtor of Col- 
umbus, for his discovery meant to all the world the opening of vast new tracts to civiliza- 
tion, to enterprise, to Christianity, to humanity. There may be remote quarters of the 
globe, which even yet, after a lapse of four centuries, may not be sensible of the genial influ- 
ences of the sun, which rose for all mankind in his achievement, but there is none which 
has not been affected by these influences, and its rays will be concentrated into a more 
powerful focus than ever before by what is to be seen and to be done at Chicago in this year 
of our Lord, 1S93. 

To go into some detail, where for fullness of detail the volume to which this chapter 
is introductory is reserved, there are at Jackson Park fourteen great buildings, each of 
which presents a more extensive exhibit than the ordinary State Fair, and in any of which 
at least one day might be spent with profit. Largest of these is the Manufactures Building 
for the Manufactures and Liberal Arts display, so spacious that the loudest notes of 
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the famous Marine Band of Washington, last October, failed to reach from one end of the 
building to the other, and Chauncey Depew's ringing tones were not even a whisper to the 
people in the boxes across from the speakers' stand. Manufactured goods of all kinds are 
here, from all parts of the globe, the liberal arts approaching closely the province of the 
fine arts in metal work, in carving, in fine pottery, and in jewelry and fancy glassware, as 
well as in book-making, where it requires an expert to draw the line. 

Skilled labor will probably find its centre of attraction in Machinery Hall, [where are 
gathered together all manner of devices known to man for saving time and human strength ; 
contrivances whereby one man may do the work of ten, perhaps of a hundred men, and do 
it better. The power-house runs the whole length of the building on one side, and here 
are nearly a quarter of a mile of boilers side by side. The exhibit as compared with that 
at the Centennial is full of surprises, marking the progress of human ingenuity. All the 
leading machines are larger, and their variety is far greater than in 1 876. In nothing has the 
progress of the world been more notable than in the province of machinery. 

The Transportation Exhibit is among the most interesting of the Fair, and those who 
pass it over, supposing it to be only a great assemblage of wagons and steam cars, will miss a 
great deal. It includes every vehicle known to man from the days of Noah, and ranges 
from a baby-carriage to a vestibuled dining-car. Here are models of every species of nau- 
tical craft since the earliest ages, including the caravels in which Columbus sailed. Nor- 
way sends a fac-simile of the Viking ship, which was exhumed a few years ago from the 
tomb of one of the old Norse sea-kings ; Italy, a Roman galley, with a double bank of 
oars ; and China, a junk, her typical ship to-day, as it has been for centuries. The story of 
the steamship is told in a series of models with Fulton's first engine for the beginning, and 
a double-screw propeller as the latest discovery in ocean greyhounds. The dilapidated car- 
pet-bag, with which Mr. Adams started the pioneer express company, will be seen along- 
side of a fully-equipped railroad express car of to-day. There are queer old carts from 
everywhere, among them bullock carts from darkest Africa, canoes from savage tribes from 
the four quarters of the globe, jinrickashas from Japan, and sedan-chairs from China. There 
are elephant howdahs from far India, and panniers for camel-back from Arabia, like those 
used by the women and children of the Bedouins ; baskets, such as Sarai and Isaac may 
have ridden in when they went a-journeying with Father Abraham. Pneumatic cash-car- 
riers, and hydraulic elevators stand forth in their latest forms of evolution. There are 
balloons and air-ships of various kinds, germs, perhaps of some mighty discovery of 
the future, and no more chimerical than the steam car was apparently a century 
since ; in short, every carrying contrivance which it hath entered into the mind of man 
to conceive. 

Apart from its contents, the Transportation Building is to be remarked for its decora- 
tion, which is many colored, and by far the most gorgeous on the grounds, the 
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effect being that of a continuous panorama in brilliant colors, covering the whole 
exterior of the great building. 

Agricultural Hall will, of course, be the Mecca of farmers, who it is intended shall 
have nothing to complain of in the provision made for them. The assembly room has a 
seating capacity of fifteen hundred persons. This is to give a hall for lectures by men, 
eminent each in his special field of work, embracing every subject of interest connected with 
agriculture, live stock, and all their branches. Farmers' alliances, grangers and other rural 
organizations, are provided for, while comfortable waiting rooms and a bureau of information 
are under the same roof. The exhibit comes from the whole known world, and not the 
farmer only, but the veriest cockney must surely be interested in its variety and extent. 
Soils, seeds, fertilizers, pests of all sorts and how to destroy them, agricultural implements, 
all these and more will be intelligently set forth in all their aspects, and the problem of how 
to make two blades of grass grow where but one grew before will be demonstrated to 
its fullest capacity. The Live Stock Pavilion is an annex of the Agricultural Hall. Here 
will be shown some of the finest live stock in the world, choice specimens from many lands, 
for the grazier or the fancier to compare at his leisure ; while in the Dairy Building all the 
latest improvements in butter-making, in the handling of milk and cream for market; 
in cheese-making and in all dairy products, with the different methods pursued in different 
countries, may be seen. 

Horticultural Hall is radiant with more than five acres of rare plants and flowers and 
choice fruits. The great florists are entered for competition, and American citizens and 
foreign sovereigns alike contribute of the treasures of their greenhouses. Japan sends a 
most interesting contribution, and the display of the palms and orchids is scarcely excelled 
by that of the famous Kew Gardens. A whole pavilion is devoted to viticulture, where the 
various vintners of the world are met together for comparison of their methods and their 
results. Olive culture is shown in all its stages, from leaf-bud to perfect fruit bottled ready 
for market, or pressed into oil. Strange fruits from all over the world bewilder by their 
number and variety. The roof-garden is intended not only as a source of pleasure to 
visitors to the Fair, but is expected to give ideas to city people as to how plants and flowers 
may be grown on the housetop after the manner of the ancients. In the centre of the dome 
is a miniature mountain of rockwork, seventy feet high, covered with ferns and creeping 
plants, and watered by an artificial mountain stream. 

The Forestry Building is a unique structure built altogether of wood ; making a most 
effective showing of the forest products of the United States, and of much from other 
countries. Like King Solomon's Temple, it has risen without the sound of the hammer, 
and not a nail has been used in its construction. The parts are mortised and dovetailed 
together, and the interior is wainscoted with exquisite panels of native woods. Never before 
has there been such a display of forestry products. It consists chiefly of lumber, logs, and 
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timber in the rough state, or hewn and sawn, barks, for tanning, dyeing or what not, galls, 
nuts, vegetable gums of all kinds, medicinal roots, barks, berries, herbs, etc., osiers and 
willow ware, wood pulp and things made from it. The sides of the Forestry Building are 
built of slabs with the bark removed. The colonnade around the building is composed of 
tree-trunks with the bark on, each twenty-five feet long, as it grew in its native woods. The 
trunks were contributed by over thirty States and Territories and by foreign countries. The 
trees are arranged in groups of three, one of the three being from sixteen to twenty inches 
in diameter, while the other two measure from nine to twelve inches. Each country, State 
or Territory contributes the wood which is its most characteristic forest growth. On each 
column is a tablet giving the common and scientific names of the tree and the name of the 
country from which it came. The building is thatched with bark, making a quaint and 
pretty roof. The special exhibits are wonderful. India sends a valuable Government collec- 
tion of precious woods, many of them known to Americans only by name. Japan is repre- 
sented by a rare and extensive assortment of her native woods. Paraguay surprises us with 
three hundred and twenty-one varieties of timber, each specimen one meter high and from 
four to twelve inches in diameter. The Argentine Republic makes another good showing. 

Brazil has many beautiful specimens, including a complete exhibit of the different grades 
of mahogany. There are rosewood and ironwood from the Balize, and a rich display of 
exquisite woods and rare dyestuffs from Honduras and Hayti. California is to the front with 
a section of one of her big trees and a great redwood or two ; North Carolina brings a huge 
log of black walnut ; Kentucky has the largest white oak to be found ; the State of Wash- 
ington a gigantic hemlock, and an incredibly long spar of ship timber, and Kansas a walnut 
log which is seven feet in diameter and weighs thirty thousand pounds. Ohio shows 
between four and five hundred varieties of medicinal herbs and plants, and North Carolina 
nearly as many. Canada has the largest space of any foreign country, and makes a fine 
display of her timber resources. Michigan contributes a typical logging camp, with a 
lumberman's hut and tools, showing old and new methods of lumbering in the Michigan 
forests. The science of forestry is to receive particular attention, and Germany and France, 
as past-masters in the art, have come and told us what they know. Nebraska and 
Dakota are here with specimens of actual woods, showing when they were planted on their 
prairies and the rate of growth ; an eloquent tribute to the value of Arbor Day. 

If " the proper study of mankind is man," then there should be no exhibit at the Fair 
more interesting than that made in the Anthropological Building. Herein is collected * 
everything illustrative of the history of the development of the human race. The graves of 
aborigines all over the earth have been made to give up their dead ; relics of the cave- 
dwellers, the lake-dwellers, and the cliff-dwellers; models of the homes of pre-historic man, 
wigwams, yourts, huts, and tents ; of their tombs, cromlechs, dolmens, tumuli, Indian 
mounds, cave-sepulchres ; household utensils and furniture, dress and ornaments; all the 
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glimpses into the domestic life of the ancient Romans which were kept for us under the 
ashes of Pompeii ; the knowledge which has been wrested from the ruins of Babylon and 
Nineveh; the stories of old Egyptian days, yielded up by the dead Pharoahs, whose 
mausoleums modern science has rifled ; these are only a few of the pages offered for our 
perusal. If any of the four hundred skulls which, each with its label, are ranged side by 
side in ghastly rows, some scores, some hundreds, and some many thousands of miles away 
from the royal tomb In which its owner thought to rest forever, could for one brief hour, 
serve again as shelter for the brain which once tenanted it, how that brain would be 
bewildered by the march of human progress which has brought it to Chicago, and marked 
it " Exhibit X." 

Since modern Egyptologists claim that not only steam, but the wonders of electricity, 
were known to the ancient Egyptians, and that unmistakeable traces of the telephone have 
been discovered at Thebes. One readily understands the origin of the genii whom Solomon 
chained, and how the masses came to believe that the priests of Isis and Osiris had all the 
demons of hell and the powers of the air under their control. The Electrical Building is a 
magazine of wonders to be thoroughly comprehended only by the trained electrician, but 
which will be fascinating to the veriest tyro. The marvelous progress of the sciences since 
the days of Franklin and Morse is told in object lessons ; the wonderful discoveries of the 
past few years are set forth fittingly ; the genii are chained ; it remains only to draw their teeth 
and claws, in order that they may be our household slaves. 

The Building of Mines and Mining holds all the treasures of the earth, in minerals and 
ores, gems and precious stones, building stone and coal, clays and salts; all the wealth 
guarded of yore by the gnomes ; while practical demonstration is given how it may best be 
obtained and utilized. The history of mining is told, and the methods of different nations, 
from the earliest ages, in mining and working precious metals, are set forth. Lectures will 
be given on surface indications, among other things, and the farmer who has a 
lingering hope of a fortune under the "rocks of his sterile fields will have such a 
chance as never before to determine whether it is worth while to call in. the costly services 
of an expert. 

Should you be an art-student, with only a few days to spend at the Exposition, take a 
cursory view of everything else, and give most of your time to the Building of Fine Arts. 
It is the first time such a collection has been seen in America, and it will be the last for a 
hundred years at least. Spain, Italy, France, Germany and England all claim a proprietary 
interest in the occasion, and send treasures which have now for the first time been trusted 
beyond their borders. Provide yourself with a catalogue, and study the great works of art, 
which in Europe you would be obliged to seek through many galleries. Our American 
artists make a good showing, even beside all the masters, and our national pride will be in 
nowise lowered. The Art Palace is itself a wonder, a perfect specimen of pure Greek 
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architecture, which it is hoped may remain as a permanent ornament of Jackson Park when 
the Exposition is a thing of the past. 

The Fisheries Building is well worth seeing for its quaint and artistic decoration ; of 
all sorts of water animals done in staff. If it were abroad in some old Greek or Italian 
town we should rave over it ; here we accept it quietly as part of the big show. The 
display in the building is classified officially in five groups. Fish and other forms of 
aquatic life ; sea-fishing and angling ; fresh-water fishing and angling ; products of the 
fisheries and their manipulation, and fish-culture. The immense aquaria are a sight to see, 
and one need not be a student of pisciculture in order to enjoy watching the many forms 
of aquatic life which will fill them and make them a favorite point for the sightseer. 
Many useful lessons may be learned here by those who have wit to do so, and the farmer 
may find out how to make the pond in his wet meadow as productive as his pig-sty or 
poultry-yard, at far less expense. 

The Woman's Building is the American woman's declaration of independence ; her 
assertion to do whatever man has done, and do it well. Designed by a woman, and with 
much of the finer work on it done by women, it is devoted to the exhibition of women's 
work in every field, in the arts and sciences, in the learned professions, and in manual crafts, 
as well as in the homelier branches which have always been regarded by man as her especial 
province. There is a large exhibit of the works of women artists, and a library of the books 
of women writers, and side by side with these are cooking schools and training schools for 
nurses, and the art of home-making and the care of children is taught in all its branches, a 
children's building standing in the shadow of the woman's where the last named may 
receive special attention. I would not give much for the woman who could spend even a 
few hours in the Woman's Building and come away without feeling that God has given her 
a great and mighty work to do in the world. 

The United States Government Building shows on a reduced scale all the sights we go 
to see in Washington, and illustrates the science of Government, with exhibits from the 
various departments ; from the Fisheries Commission, and the Smithsonian Institute. There 
is an army hospital, and a weather bureau within the grounds, which show the official 
methods, and the Navy Department has built a battle-ship just south of the entrance 
to the Lagoon. This imitation man-of-war is a perfect model of one of the new United States 
battle-ships, with all the fittings of the modern man-of-war, complete in all its appointments, 
and is built out over the water, as though lying at anchor in the lake. 

I have not yet spoken of the interesting and characteristic buildings erected by the 
several foreign nations for the use of their Commissioners to the Fair, nor of the many State 
buildings, each typical and representative. No one of them is passed unnoticed, however, 
by the visitor. Each has its own story to tell in architecture, in history, in geology, in the 
arts, and at all events nobody will wish to overlook the building of his own State or nation. 
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On the Midway Plaisance it seems as if all tribes and nations had come up to be numbered. 
Here is an illustrated history of the progress of the human race, and of its development 
from the cave-dweller to the man who is the best embodiment of the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century, who makes the wind his hewer of wood and drawer of water, harnesses fire 
and water to his chariot, and sends his messages by lightning to the ends of the earth. 
Here are the street in Cairo, the street in Constantinople, the Maori, the Algerian, Hungar- 
ian, the Austrian, German, and the Javanese Villages, and the cafes of different nations, 
where the national dishes are served by the natives in their national costumes ; so that you 
may breakfast in Mexico, lunch in Poland, dine in France, and sip tea in China or Japan, 
making the gastronomical circuit of the world in a single day. Here, too, may be seen the 
amusements of all nations. It is no wonder if the Midway Plaisance proves to be the most 
popular part of the Fair. Never before were amusement and instruction so cleverly united, 
although diversified, on any spot of ground. 

It remains to be seen whether the World's Columbian Exposition will be an epoch- 
making World's Fair ; that is whether it will be remembered for any great climacteric 
invention or discovery, which will be first revealed to the world at Jackson Park. At present 
we can only stand in admiration before the wonders wrought by the architect, by the landscape 
gardener, by the painter, by the sculptor, and do homage to the financial genius and the 
executive ability, which have brought the enterprise to its present commanding and impos- 
ing proportions. The rest is a matter of speculation, but of speculation grounded upon 
good work well done, and, therefore, full of promise. Local pride, state sovereignty, 
national patriotism, and international rivalry in the arts of peace, have all done their part to 
make the event worthy of the occasion. 

There was a time when the conflicting claims of cities to be the seat of the Exposition 
seemed to be urged so fiercely as to imperil its success wherever it might be held ; but the 
heat of this contention long since subsided. Now, New York without abating her own just 
pretensions to commercial supremacy, Philadelphia, sympathetic with her sister city, which 
has undertaken u. task the magnitude of which the elder sister knows full well, St. Louis, 
proud to share in every success of Western audacity, pluck and enterprise even at her own 
expense ; these and all other American cities are hand in hand with Chicago in making a 
brave front for the country. There was a time when some States were laggards, but now 
every star, whether of greater or less magnitude, shines in its own place in the galaxy which 
spans the northern end of Jackson Park. There was a time when the National Government 
seemed to be behind the people in recognition of its obligation to give the enterprise the 
seal and crown of Federal sanction ; but now the national flag waves with fullest signifi- 
cance from every building on the grounds, and the national faith is pledged before all the 
world to make Columbia's tribute to Columbus, one of which Columbus and Columbia 
might alike be proud. 
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There was a time when foreign nations paused and doubted if they did not hold aloof, 
but now with the acceptances of more than seventy-five nations, we have the assurance of 
such international participation as has never been approached in any other exhibition. 

France, without whose fine fruitage in art, an International Exhibition would lack the 
bouquet, which makes it most enjoyable, is here, not only with the spoils of the studio and 
the salon, but with the fabrics, which in so many fields of industry have maintained for her 
unchallenged prestige. Germany, in her own imperial way, shows by imposing and varied 
exhibits in every building, and wherever other space was available, her prowess in peace. as 
well as in war. Great Britain, easily first at so many World's Fairs, in her contributions to 
the solution of the problem of making life worth living, is here with treasures from every 
part, even to the remotest corner, of that great Empire upon which the sun never sets. 

Japan, with whom civilization was hoary with age when Columbus set sail in quest of a 
short cut to the Indies, and who has only within the last half century opened her close- 
barred doors to the rest of the world, is here taking place second to none, with priceless 
treasures and priceless lessons in every sphere of human achievement. Russia, too, with the 
never-failing friendship of the most populous empire on the Globe, for the country to which 
she has transferred without missing it, a land which is an empire in itself, shows for the first 
time on American soil, specimens in grand array of her products and her handiwork. So I 
might speak, did time and space permit, of the cheering presence and the generous exhibits 
illustrative, entertaining and edifying, of Italy, Austria, Greece, Turkey, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and of Sweden and Norway. Siam and Ceylon are here, anxious to take their places 
in line with the nations, and sending a wonderful display of their rich and rare productions, 
hoping that the Exposition of '93 will do for them what the Centennial did for Japan. There 
are exhibits from Persia, from Burmah, from Congo and from Mashona Land, the home of 
Rider Haggard's heroes, from China, and even from close-shut Korea. Australia exhibits 
largely, and other countries of the South Seas send noteworthy contributions. Our next- 
door neighbors, Canada and Mexico, the States of Central and Southern America, are 
worthily represented. In fact, in this great muster of the nations, there is scarcely an 
absence to be noted. They are all here, each with her story, each with her lesson, each 
doing her share in the great work of fulfilling the prophet's aspiration, the poet's dream, the 
statesman's strong desire to usher in the time when — 

" The war-drums throb no longer, and the battle flags are furled, 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world." 
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' T has been 
aptly ob- 
served, that 
among all 
the impressions 
of modern pro- 
g r e s s to be 
gained at the 
World's Fair, 
there will be 
none more con- 
vincing than the 
object lessons, 
which Chicago 
herself teaches 
of the rapid ad- 
vancement, the 
gravitating at- 
tractiveness, and 
the grandeur of 
American civili- 
zation. From 
the Atlantic 
coast to the 
shores of the Pacific there is no Ameri- 
can city possessing so distinct a character, or 
presenting so fascinating a study. It has a 
vitality, a rush, a self-confidence, a contempt 
of obstacles, an audacity of purpose, a shrewd- 
ness in enterprise, a magnificence in expend- 
iture, a habit of accomplishment, all its own. 
3T 



CHICAGO PERSONIFIED. 



No other city of this country contains so 
large a proportion of foreign population ; yet 
none is so distinctively American in spirit, 
manner and habit. Chicago teems with peo- 
ple gathered from ever)' nationality in the 
four quarters of the globe; one sees upon 
the crowded thoroughfares the costumes of 
every race from the North Pole to the farthest 
Ind, and hears every tongue which added to 
the confusion of Babel ; but the resistless 
spirit of the place has placed its stamp upon 
them all, and transfused them with the 
aggressive life and restless energy of the most 
virile and masterful community on earth. 
Transplanted from worn-out civilizations, and 
from societies corroded by time and enchained 
by traditional restrictions, they no sooner 
breathe the free air of the lakes and the 
prairies than their lungs and veins expand, 
and their pulses quicken, until every beat 
keeps time with that great heart which ani- 
mates the City of the Century. 

Grand and magnificent as is that imperial 
Chicago, which is enthroned upon the south- 
western shore of Lake Michigan, a passing 
glance at the marvelous tale of its origin and 
development is well calculated to increase our 
wonderment at its present greatness. But a 
little more than a century ago, where now 
resounds the busy hum of industry, where 
its miles upon miles of streets thronged with 
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hurrying multitudes stretch out in every 
direction, and where its splendid business 
edifices and private palaces lift up their 
heads, brooded the silence of a pathless and 
an unpeopled wilderness. The very ground 
upon which now stands in resplendent beauty 
this " Queen of the North and the West " 
was not ; for the present site of the city was 
then an impenetrable morass, covered with 
rank and tangled grasses and a stunted but 
luxuriant undergrowth 

The French Explorers. 
Since Louis Joliet, the agent of Count 
Frontenac, the Governor of " New France," 
afterwards Louisiana, and Father Jacques 
Marquette, a priest of the Society of Jesus, 
impelled thereto by the wonderful stories of 
the Indians about the Big Water that laid 
toward the north, had first, in 1673, made 
their way to the waters of Lake Michigan, 
or Lake Illinois, as it was then called, and 
discovered the portage of the Chicago, or 
Checagow, as pronounced by the Indians, 
the spot which was destined to become later 
the site of Fort Dearborn, a frontier post 
erected by the United States Government, 
had been visited occasionally by French 
explorers and missionaries from the South, 
and voyageurs from the North. 

Origin ol the Name. 

The name which the city bears is that 
which had been given by the Indians to the 
river at the mouth of which it lies, namely, 
Eschikagow, or Checagow The word signi 
ned "onion " in the language of the Illinois, 
and the stream probably received its name 
from the great profusion of that vegetable 
found growing wild along its banks by the 
early explorers. 

For more than a hundred years after the 
visit of Joliet and Marquette, and, indeed, 
after the granting to La Salle of a seignority 



for Fort Frontenac, on Lake Ontario, and 
his subsequent Western explorations, we 
read of a succession of missions, and of the 
establishment of trading posts here and else- 
where along the shore of the lake ; but we 
find mention of nothing in the nature of a 
permanent settlement. 

The First Settler a Negro. 

To a negro, a fugitive slave from San 
Domingo, named Point de Sable, belongs 
the honor of having been the first settler of 
Chicago. Of his escape from the island 
scene of his servitude to the French settle- 
ments of Louisiana, and of his subsequent 
journeyings through the well-nigh impass- 
able wilderness of the Northwest, nothing 
is known ; but that he was here settled in a 
cabin at the mouth of the river, and leading 
the life of a trapper in 1779, is fully proven 
by the attention which is called to his exist- 
ence in a letter written on the fourth of July 
of that year by the British commander of 
Fort Michilimacinac. Being prominent as a 
fur trader, he drew around him others who 
sought to obtain a share of the profits to be 
derived from the business, and thus was 
formed the nucleus of quite a settlement t>f 
trappers and traders about the mouth of the 
river. So far removed was the scene of 
operation and so scanty the means of com- 
munication, that the settlement of Chicago 
Portage passed from under the protection of 
the French to that of the British flag, as a 
result of the Anglo-French colonial war, 
without any knowledge of the fact on the 
part of its slender population ; and through 
many subsequent events of historic import- 
ance, as has been well said by Flinn in his 
history of Chicago, the infant settlement 
" slumbered obliviously in its desolate neck 
of the woods, as blissfully ignorant of the 
world as the world could possibly be of it." 
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The site of Chicago first began to attract 
attention during the negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the Territory of Louisiana from the 
French by the United States Government, 
when the idea of establishing a frontier 
post at the southern extremity of Lake 
Michigan was being considered by Congress. 
With the acquisition of the new territory it 
was thought advisable, indeed necessary, 
that the Government should make some 
show of its strength in this direction to 
counteract the per- 
nicious effects of 
British influence 
among the Indian 
warriors who peo- 
pled the Western 
countiy. 

The mouth of the 
St. Joseph River, 
on the eastern shore 
of the lake, was 
first proposed as 
the site for the new 
outpost, but the 
friendly Indians 
were hostile to the 
project, and it was 
decided to select 
another location. 
On the lake's west- 
ern shore, across 

from St. Joseph, the Government owned 
a piece of territory six miles square, 
ceded by the Indians, and the fact of this 
ownership, in conjunction with the addi- 
tional fact that at this point the Chicago 
River emptied into the lake and afforded 
water communication with the interior, 
seems to have finally determined the selec- 
tion of this point as the location for the fort. 
The nearest American military outposts 
to the site selected for the new fort were 
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those at Detroit and Michilimacinac, and to 
Captain John Whistler, then in command 
of a company of soldiers stationed at the 
latter place, was entrusted the work of its 
construction, an order for which was issued 
by the War Department in 1803. To James 
S. Swearington, from Chillicothe, Ohio, a 
lieutenant in his company, was assigned the 
arduous task of leading the soldiers through 
the dense forests of Michigan to their new 
station ; while with his wife, his son, Wil- 




OLD FORT DEARBORN. 

liam Whistler, his other lieutenant and his 
young bride, he embarked for the same 
place on the United States schooner 
" Tracy." 

On July 4, 1803, the schooner dropped 
anchor in front of the settlement. Her cargo 
of arms, ammunition and provisions was dis- 
charged into small boats, rowed over the 
sand-bar at its mouth into the river, and 
landed at the^pot where the fort was to be 
built. Only three rude huts of primitive 
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character and tenanted by French fur 
traders and their Indian wives and dusky 
progeny were found at this point. But the 
debarkation was witnessed by a large throng 
of Indians, who had learned of the pro- 
jected work and gathered from the surround- 
ing country, and in their presence the United 
States flag was planted on the spot. The 
fort, for which one of the most beautiful 
sites on the lake shore had been selected, 
was not completed until the following year. 
Gradually there gathered about it the daring, 
adventurous spirits, who, restless in disposi- 
tion, impatient of restraint, courting danger 
and scorning hardship and privation, have 
•ever been the pioneers of civilization in the 
great West. 

Fur Traders and Indians. 

Hunters and trappers visited the place 
from time to time and cast in their lot with 
the frontier guard. Fur traders gathered 
here to deal in the peltries which rewarded 
their skill ; and so, by slow degrees, the trio 
of log huts became surrounded by a settle- 
ment of similar structures, the occupants of 
which were closely allied by race and dispo- 
sition to the soldiers who garrisoned the 
fort. Great numbers of Indians surrounded 
the post, but in the main they were docile 
and friendly. And so, in a state of almost 
complete isolation, save for the occasional 
visit of a supply schooner, almost wholly' for- 
gotten by, and themselves perhaps largely 
forgetting the great outside world, the little 
garrison lived their simple and secluded life 
in the heart of the wilderness. 
" But before many years an event of tragic 
import to this little bapd, and of importance 
in the history of Chicago, was destined 
to occur, as an incident of the war of 1812, 
between England and the United States. 
This was the massacre of Fort Dearborn. 



Previous to this time the French settlers had 
been driven out of Illinois by the English, 
who had supplanted them in the confidence 
and affection of the Indians. 

The English, between whom and the 
Americans much ill feeling had continued to 
exist since the close of the War of the Revolu- 
tion, had through their emissaries and agents 
taught the Indians that the new government 
was seeking to dispossess them of their 
hunting grounds, the preservation of which 
largely depended upon their allying them- 
selves with the British in an effort to drive 
the Americans out of the country. To this 
view, the Shawnees, a powerful Western tnbe, 
with their brave and eloquent chief, 
Tecumseh, at their head, had been thoroughly 
converted and through the influence of 
Tecumseh the friendly Pottawatomies were 
alienated from the Americans and their 
adhesion gained to the English cause. 
Tecumseh did not stop here, but inspired 
with bitter hatred of the white settlers and 
an unwavering determination to drive them 
east of the Ohio River, he wandered with 
restless energy, through the wilderness in 
search of allies to assist him in the execu- 
tion of his cherished project. With the 
Winnebagoes of Rock River, he formed such 
an alliance. 

In 1 8 1 1 , Captain Heald, Lieutenant Helm, 
Ensign George Ronan and Surgeon Van 
Voorhees ieplaced the officers originally in 
command of Fort Dearborn, the garrison 
then consisting of sixty-six soldiers. Along 
the river were a few scattering farm houses, 
and close to the fort lived John Kinzie, the 
most prominent member of the settlement, 
with his familj. Marion Kinzie, daughter 
of John, was the first white child born in 
Chicago, the date being 1806. She was the j 
direct ancestress of the wife of Rudyard 
Kipling, the novelist. The White and Burns 
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families were also prominent in the settle- 
ment. Withm the fort were the wives of 
Captain Heald and Sergeant Holt, and three 
other women : A Mrs. Ouilmette, wife of a 
French trader, a Mrs. Boriou, her sister, and 
Mrs. Corbin, the wife of a soldier. 

The Fall of Detroit 

The most casual student ol American his- 
tory will easily recall the humiliating, the 
inglorious defeats sustained by our armies in 
the Northwest during the early part of the 
war of 1 8 12. 
Fort Michilima- 
einac, the near- 
est post to Fort 
Dearborn, scon 
fell, and event- 
ually the garrison 
at Detroit met 
with a similar 
fate. The town, 
together with the 
whole territory 
of Michigan, fell 
into the hands of 
the British. Gen- 
eral Hull, who 
was in command 
at Detroit, some 
days before sur- 
rendering, took the precaution to acquaint 
Captain Heald, Commander of Fort Dear- 
born, with his intentions, and admonished 
him to evacuate the fort and retreat with the 
garrison to Fort Wayne. Fort Dearborn 
thus learned for the first time of the war 
with England, and of the disasters to our 
arms, which marked its beginning. The infor- 
mation naturally excited great solicitude in 
the breasts ot the the inmates of Fort Dear- 
born For a time confusion seems to have 
reigned supreme, and to have been rendered 



14 worse confounded" by a want of harmony 
between Captain Heald and his subordinate 
officers. He decided upon evacuation with- 
out consulting them, and in the face ot 
Kinzie's opposition, and despite the advice or 
Wmnemac, the friendly chief, who had 
brought the news from Hull. When he 
found that Heald would not be diverted by 
argument from his intention to evacuate the 
fort, Kinzie addressed himself vigorously to 
persuading him to take the step immediately, 
before the Indians should have learned of the 
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American defeats and become acquainted 
with the peril in which they were placed. In 
the communication , however, that he had 
received from General Hull, it had been sug- 
gested to Heald that the supplies on hand 
should be distributed among the Indians, and 
he now obstinately refused to accomplish the 
evacuation till all the Indians could be sum- 
moned, that the supplies might be divided 
among them in accordance with this sugges- 
tion. It was in vain that Winnemae, who 
knew that a hostile feeling was rapidly 
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developing among the savages, insisted upon 
an immediate abandonment of the fort with 
everything it contained. The Indian chief 
fully appreciated the magnitude of the peril 
that menaced the little garrison and realized 
the danger of delay. He thought that 
while the Indians were looting the place and 
feasting upon the provisions left behind the 
inmates of the fort might make good their 
escape. Similar appeals from his subordi- 
nate officers and from the settlers were equally 
fruitless, On the twelfth of August a coun- 



had suffered, nor did Captain Heald enlighten 
them on the subject. But the wily and saga- 
cious Tecumseh, ever on the alert to work 
injury to his hated foes, took good care that 
they should be apprised of the events which 
had rendered necessary the evacuation of the 
fort, and pictured to them in glowing colors 
the glorious opportunity which now presented 
itself. They had but to grasp it, and the 
detested whites would be driven forever out 
of the hunting grounds, 

The effect of this intelligence upon the 
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cil of Pottawatomies was held just outside of 
the fort. It was called to order by Captain 
Heald in the presence of Mr. Kinzie, who 
accompanied him to the place of meeting. At 
this council, Captain Heald promised to evac- 
uate the fort and to distribute the supplies 
and all surplus arms and amunition. A lib- 
eral gift of money was also promised to the 
Indians, who appeared to be satisfied, and 
the council passed off in a peaceable manner. 
News, however, had not as yet reached the 
savages of the reverses which the Americans 



Indians became at once visible. They grew 
more and more insolent, and matters were 
still further precipitated by a vain effort on 
the part of Heald to repair a former blunder, 
by destroying the arms and ammunition, .und 
distributing only the provisions. This speed- 
ily came to the knowledge of the savages. 
Fragments of muskets and of broken pow- 
der casks were found by some of their number 
in a well into which they had been thrown, 
and, on the bank of the river, a number of 
headless whisky casks. These discoveries 
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were at once made known to the redskins, 
who had by this time assembled in great num- 
bers, and filled them with unbounded rage. 
They regarded it as a breach of faith upon 
Heald's part, as it undoubtedly was. It was 
a fatal mistake, a deadly blow levelled at 
every lriendly feeling which had heretofore 
existed between the Indians and the garrison, 
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the fourteenth of August. He found its 
inmates in a hopeless condition ; reduced to 
the alternatives of starvation or evacuation, 
which latter course had been determined on 
at any cost. Mr. Kinzie, leaving his family 
in the care of some friendly Indians, offered 
to accompany the troops. His offer was 
gratefully accepted, and the hope was cher- 
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and transformed even the chief, Black Part- 
ridge, who had been friendly up to that time, 
into an enemy. 

Captain Wells, a brother of Mrs. Heald, 
was stationed at Fort Wayne. Rumors of 
the peril that menaced Fort Dearborn having 
reached that point, he placed himself at the 
head of fifteen Miami Indians, and starting to 
the relief of the garrison reached the fort on 



ished that his influence with the savages 
might prove successful in averting an attack. 
The evacuation took place on the morning of 
the fifteenth of August. The troops marched 
out of the works to the melancholy strains of 
the Dead March by the post band, and every 
man and woman of the sad little procession 
felt that the doom of all was sealed. The 
advanced guard consisted of the little band of 
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Miamis, under the leadership of Captain 
Wells. The party consisted of the garrison, 
about sixty-five men, rank and file ; Captain 
Wells and his fifteen Miamis ; the wives and 
children of officers, soldiers and settlers; 
numbering in all about one hundred and 
twenty-five persons. The line of march was 
along the southern shore of the lake, which 
was skirted by a range of low sandhills, 
beyond which, in a westerly direction, the 
prairie.dry at that season of the year, stretched 
out its then unmeasured way. The fugitives 
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were much alarmed at the action of the Potta- 
watomies, who followed them at a little 
distance, keeping along the prairie to the 
west of the sandhills. It is probable that 
they had reached a point on the shore about 
where the foot of Eighteenth Street now is, 
when a volley was fired into them from the 
sandhills and the work of death began. 

The Miamis, their chief included, fled pre- 
cipitately at the first fire. As for the whites, 
feeling that they were doomed, and determined 



to sell their lives as dearly as possible, 
they fought with a courage born of despair 
The attacks of the Pottawatomies were repeat- 
edly repulsed and the losses were heavy on 
both sides. Ensign Ronan, though mortally 
wounded early in the fight, continued to load 
and fire with fatal accuracy, until he fell 
exhausted by his efforts. While the whites 
were closely engaged with a party of Indians 
hidden in a ravine, a savage brute climbed 
into a baggage wagon in which were the 
twelve children of the white families, and 
butchered them all. The number of whites 
had been greatly reduced ; the contest was 
hopeless; and Lieut. Helm sent PerishLeclerc, 
a half-breed boy in the service of Kinzie, to 
propose terms of capitulation. It was agreed 
that the lives of survivors 'should be spared 
and that their friends should be allowed to 
ransom them as soon as possible. 

Captain Wells after fighting desperately to 
the last and being seriously wounded, was 
finally killed while a couple of friendly In- 
dians were trying to drag him to a olace of 
safety. Mrs. Corbin, the soldier's wife, 
fought desperately, refused to surrender and 
was cut to pieces. 

Sergeant Holt was killed. His wife after 
fighting with great courage was captured. 
Her bravery saved her life, and after some 
months of captivity, she was returned to her 
friends. Mrs Heald was wounded in the 
fight, but her life was saved by a friendly 
Indian as she was on the point of being 
scalped. Kinzie escaped and his family 
suffered no harm. Of the party that left the 
fort two-thirds were massacred The 
remainder eventually regained their free- 
dom. 

The settlement at Chicago Portage was 
thus for the time being completely broken 
up. The fort was in ruins, the homes of the 
settlers in ashes, and not until the year 1816 
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did the Government commence the rebuilding 
of Fort Dearborn. 

The new fort j which was in a great measure 
a counterpart of the one whjch had been 
destroyed, occupied the site of its predecessor 
The work of constructionvvas performed by 
the soldiers of Company F, Third United 
States Infantry, under Captain Hezekiah 
Bradley The timbers used were obtained 
from the beach, poplar and oak trees which 
grew along the north shore of the lake. 
The block-house, with overhanging upper 
story and windows that served also for port- 
holes, was set within heavy stockades, con- 
sisting of thick, pointed palings Inside the 
inciosure were also the barracks and the 
officers' quarters, fitted up with such rude 
articles of furniture as the ingenuity of the 
men could devise out of the scanty materials 
at hand, The remains of these quarters, the 
most historic house in Chicago, are still to be 
seen in the shape of a pyramidal pile of 
roughly hewn logs, with the marks of the 
pioneer woodman's axe yet visible upon them, 
beneath a irame shed in Jackson Park. 

This was the second Fort Dearborn, the 
first having been burned by the Indians 
after the massacre related. The bodies of 
those who perished on that dreadful occasion 
were found by Captain Bradley and his men, 
in 1816, amid the tangled grass and rank, 
luxuriant undergrowth, half covered by the 
sand, and were by them given Christian 
burial. The officers' quarters of the fort 
became naturally the center of social life in 
and around the settlement, and many gathered 
there in friendly intercourse and pleasant 
converse, whose names have become historic 
in Chicago. The surrounding country was 
thickly peopled with Indians and many 
deeds of savage and vindictive cruelty were 
perpetrated by them within sight of the 
palisades of the fort. 
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On the eighteenth of May, 1831, there 
gathered within its walls a trembling, panic- 
stricken crowd of women and children, who 
had fled from the outlying settlements for 
protection Black Hawk's murderous band 
of redskins were on the warpath and the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife were doing 
their bloody work. The awful massacre at 
Indian Creek had just taken place, and a 
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friendly Pottawatomie had given them warm 
ing of similar fiendish designs against their 
safety The women and children were sent 
with as great haste as possible to the shelter 
ing walls of Fort Dearborn, the men bringing 
up the rear to repel any attack that might 
be made 

Here also were the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott, when in July 1831, the 
cholera raged among the troops that 
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garrisoned the fort, and when the dead were 
buried by the digging of trenches in a tem- 
porary graveyard on the lake shore. 

After May, 1837, the fort was no longer 
used as a military post, and in 1857 the 
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grading of a street rendered necessary its 
removal. The house was purchased by 
Judge Henry Fuller, and by him removed to 
a spot, where now is the corner of Thirty-third 
and State Streets, where it for a long time was 
used as a store. It was purchased in 1887 
by Ossian Guth- 
rie, Henry E. 
Weaver and War- 
dell Guthrie, and 
presented by 
them to the Com- 
missioners of 
South Park, upon 
condition that it 
be removed to 
that place and 
preserved. It will 
be re-erected in 
the park named, 
and is to be seen 
by visitors to the 
Exposition. 

About the time of the rebuilding of Fort 
Dearborn a survey of the water-course bet- 
ween Chicago and the Illinois River was 
ordered by the Government. Kinzie and 
his family returned to the scene of their for- 
mer home. The course of empire took its 
way towards the west. The tide of immi- 



gration turned in this direction. Communi- 
cation was established with the towns and 
settlements rapidly springing up in Southern 
Illinois. Farms were taken up under the * 
Homestead Act, and homes began to dot the 
broad bosom of the prairie. The settlement 
began to fill up rapidly for the second time, 
and to take on the airs and graces of a thriv- 
ing village. 

In the year 1S18 Illinois was admitted as 
a State into the Union, but Chicago was at 
that time and remained for some years after, 
an insignificant frontier village. How insig- 
nificant may be readily understood from the 
fact that when, in 1823, the tax-collector 
made his first appearance in Fulton County, 
in which Chicago was then situated, ne ob- 
tained on behalf thereof the sum of §11.42, 
showing the rateable value of property in 
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the county at that time to have been less than 
five hundred dollars. 

The Illinois and Michigan Commissioners 
appear to have been the real founders of 
Chicago. This was a powerful corporation, 
organized in the early part of the century and 
invested with powers to lay out towns on 
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lands assigned it by the government. The 
original plan of the new town was issued on 
the fourth of August, 1830. " Fort Dearborn 
Settlement " became a thing of the past, and 
the town of Chicago was ushered into life. 

In 1833 the new town became a munici- 
pality. A town government was organized 
and vested in five trustees. The rates col- 
lected the first year amounted to the sum of 



treaty, by the terms of which they sold 
20,000,000 acres of their lands around Lake 
Michigan to the United States at a price but 
little in excess of five cents per acre. 

On the fourth of March, 1837, Chicago 
was, by incorporation, raised to the dignity 
of a city. At that time the area of the 
town was about two and a half square 
miles of surface, and its population was 4, 1 70. 
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forty-nine dollars, the town containing at 
that time 500 inhabitants and 175 houses. 
In this year the Indians were persuaded by 
the Government to relinquish their prairie 
hunting-grounds, and migrate further to the 
West, and in pursuance of this agreement 
some thousands of them assembled at 
Chicago in September, 1833, and made a 



Since then the rapidity of its growth has been 
one of the marvels of a century, the history 
of which is fraught with wonderful events ; 
marvelous, indeed, in the experience of the 
western parts of the United States, where 
cities spring into existence almost as if by the 
stroke of an enchanter's wand. It can be bet- 
ter appreciated by a comparison of the figures 
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of several successive decades. In 1850 
the population was 29,963 ; in 1860,1 12,172 ; 
in 1870, 306,605. and in 1871, it had 
reached the number of 334,270 people. The 
growth of the city in other respects had kept 
pace with her rapid increase in population. 
There had been successive annexations of 
adjacent territory made from time to time 
and her area of surface had been largely 
extended. She had already become one of 
the greatest railroad centres in the world and 
in her numerous elevators were garnered 
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from year to year the cereal products of the 
richest and most extended agricultural sec- 
tion on the face of the globe. Her harbor 
had been greatly improved and white-sailed 
vessels from near and far thronged the 
waters of the lake and lay along the bosom of 
her river. The whirr of revolving machinery 
could be heard on every hand, and the 
smoke from hundreds of great manufactui- 
ing establishments darkened her horizon. 
Miles upon miles of crowded thoroughfares, 



lined with splendid business structures and 
splendid private mansions, attested her com- 
mercial importance and the taste and culture 
of her people. 

The unfortunate conflict between the North 
and the South, with its four years of strife 
and of bloodshed, and of business paralysis 
in some portions of the country, had in 
nowise impeded the growth or impaired the 
commercial prosperity of Chicago. Remote 
from the scene of hostilities, she only caught 
the shadow of the cloud which lowered so 
darkly and porten- 
tously over other less 
favored sections. As 
the point of distribu- 
tion for the immense 
quantity of supplies, 
produced by the splen- 
did territory of which 
she is the center, her 
business interests de- 
rived increased ani- 
mation rather than 
received a temporary 
check from the strug- 
gle. -Let us not, how- 
ever, forget to record 
the fact, that both in 
men and in money she 
rendered noble and 
generous service to 
the cause of the Union. 

Such was Chicago in 1871 ; already a 
great city, the commercial metropolis of a 
rich, a populous and a widely extended sec- 
tion of country and still growing with 
rapidity, and waxing stronger and greater in 
every way in a manner up to that time 
unprecedented in the world's history. But it 
was destined to be visited in that year by a 
disaster so awful in its character and so 
appalling in its magnitude that the people of 
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the whole nation and of the civilized world, 
indeed, stood fairly aghast. It was an event 
which will live in history. The great confla- 
gration of October 8, 9 and 10, 1 Sy 1, stands 
easily pre-eminent in the record of the 
world's great fires, and in comparison with it 
the story of Rome burning while its emperor 
fiddled ; of Moscow crumbling into ashes in 
the presence of the Corsican invader r and of 
the conflagration which devastated the Eng 
lish metropolis, pale into insignificance. 

The latal night of 
October 8th witnessed 
the first stroke of this 
calamitous visitation 
For some weeks the 
weather had been un- 
wontedly dry, and for 
days previously a hot, 
arid wind from the 
northwest had swept 
over the city. On the 
night of the 8th, 
which was Sunday, a 
violent wind prevailed. 
On the preceding nignt 
there had been a very 
disastrous fire in the 
southwest part of the 
city Some acres of 
wooden buildings 
were destroyed k and 

the fire was chronicled in the morning's 
papers as the most extensive that had 
occurred in Chicago since the early part 
of the year 1867. This was, however, but a 
faint prelude to what was to follow, and was 
speedily forgotten in the memorable disaster 
which was inaugurated on the succeeding 
night 

From the best accounts, it seems that the 
great conflagration orginated a little after 
Jiine o'clock on the night of the ninth in a 



shanty on DeKoven Street. In that neigh- 
borhood, hundreds of such shanties then 
abounded. Concerning its immediate origin, 
and the source to which it was attributable, 
there is virtually no disagreement among the 
authorities on the subject. With great 
unanimity they ascribe it to the upsetting of 
a lamp by Mrs. O'Leary's ill-tempered cow. 
The flames spread with unparalleled rap- 
idity, and set completely at defiance all efforts 
of the fire department to stay their progress 
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That portion of the city consisted largely of 
small wooden structures These had been 
rendered almost as dry as tinder by the hot 
winds which had recently prevailed, and the 
flames were caught up and swept rapidly 
onward by the gale blowing at the time. So 
resistless and so rapid was the march of the 
destroying element, that two of the five 
steam fire-engines set to oppose its progress, 
fell victims to its fury and were consumed, 
Spreading to both right and left, and sweeping 
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everything before it 
hours from its inception the fire leaped 
across the river simultaneously at two points 
five hundred yards apart, and three-fourths 
of a mile distant from the point at which it 
orginated. Within three more hours, a dis- 
tance of three miles intervened between the 
extreme points at which the fire was raging, 
and the flames were eating their way towards 
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that of a furnace, and cinders and burning 
brands filled the air in every direction, borne 
upon the wings of the hurricane. Nothing 
seemed able to withstand or to impose even 
a temporary obstacle to the onward march 
of the consuming element. Great solid 
structures of brick and stone and iron 
melted away before its relentless fury and 
like the " baseless fabric of a vision " left 
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each other, consuming everything combusti- 
ble that lay between. 

The conflagration had now reached the 
v<*ry heart of the city, its business center, 
which was then bounded by La Salle on the 
west, the lake on the east, north by the 
Main River and south by Adams Street. 
Nothing could stay the remorseless progress 
of the flames. The heat was as intense as 



scarcely a trace behind. Everything in the 
line of the conflagration went, and the com- 
bustion seemed perfect. The Court House 
together with its precious archives, including 
every vestige of a record of titles and Court 
proceedings were swallowed up by the 
devouring flames and the great bell in its 
tower sank down to melt in the ruins, peal- 
ing as it went its own funeral knell. 
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About three o'clock in the morning the 
pump-house, wherein were the engines which 
pumped from the lake the city's supply of 
water, took fire and the engines were 
rendered useless. The reservoirs were ex- 
hausted, and the pumps no longer working, 
the hydrants ceased to yield when resorted 
to for water by householders seeking to pro- 
tect their homes. In the north division of 
the city the ruin was most complete. On 



would have been much larger. Many 
grandly heroic deeds were performed during 
the agonizing hours of this fearful scene and 
shed their lustre upon its history, but on the 
other hand there were numerous acts of base, 
ignoble cowardice, and deeds of desperate 
villainy that lend a darker shade to the 
picture. 

The conflagration swept over an area of 
2,100 acres, nearly all of which was thickly 
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that side of the river not more than one 
in every hundred of dwellings escaped 
destruction, and the loss of life and per- 
sonal property was most serious. The esti- 
mates of the coroner and county physician 
place the total number of deaths during, 
or immediately following the fire and attribu- 
table to it, at 300. But for the straight, 
broad, open streets of Chicago, which 
greatly facilitated the escape of the fleeing 
and terror-stricken multitudes, the death-roll 



covered with buildings. Nearly 18,000 
buildings were destroyed, of which about 
2,400 were stores and factories, and very 
nearly 1 00,000 people were rendered home- 
less by the catastrophe. 

The district burned over as described in 
Moran's Dictionary of Chicago " is bounded 
on the south by Taylor Street (to the river) 
and Harrison Street (from Griswold Street 
east), on the west by Jefferson Street, and 
thence north by a line working eastwardly 
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to and along the South Branch ; thence 
north by west along up the North Branch 
and streets, which are nearly a prolongation 
of Desplaines Street ; north by an irregular 
line, losing itself on Lincoln Park, near Ful- 
lerton Avenue, and east by Lake Michigan. 
The extreme length of the burnt district 
is three and three-quarter miles, and its 
greatest width is a little over one mile." Of 
course the losses were immense. 



very far short of £290,000,000. Among the 
public buildings destroyed were the Custom 
House and Post Office ; the Court House ; 
the Chamber of Commerce ; the Central 
Police Court and Jail ; two other police sta- 
tions and seven engine houses. 

The great Central and Southern Depots 
were burned down, and among the hotels the 
Sherrr.„n. the Palmer and the Tremont suc- 
cumbed to the flames. Crosby's Grand 
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They were estimated $192,000,000, nor 
did this estimate include indiiect damage, 
evidence of indebtedness, and personal effects 
not marketable. Neither did it include the 
temporary shrinkage of real-estate values, nor 
the loss to the mercantile interests by the 
interruption of trade. Indeed, after leaving 
out of consideration the temporary depression 
of real-estate, it has been reckoned by a good 
authority that the grand aggregate of the 
losses sustained by the fire would not fall 



Opera House, at that time the finest in the 
country, must also be included in the list. 

When the news of Chicago's dire misfor- 
tune was flashed round the world there was 
a spontaneous outburst of sympathy for the 
afflicted city, not only on the part of the 
people of this, but of other countries. This 
sympathy at once took practical shape, and 
$4,200,000 in cash and millions of dollars in 
provisions were contributed to relieve the 
suffering of the stricken ones. 
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CHICAGO is situated in Cook county, 
Illinois. It covers the lowlands 
on either bank of the Chicago 
River at the juncture of that 
stream with Lake Michigan. The land 
upon which most of the city was built was 
originally a morass ; though a considerable 
area — on which stand many of the weightiest 
and most costly structures — has been re- 
claimed from the lake and the river. In the 
southern portion the topography is marked by 
ridges which reach a considerable elevation. 
Since the first construction the entire surface of 
the city has been raised fourteen feet above the 
former level, which achievement, in conjunc- 
tion with the natural advantages just referred 
to, has rendered it practicable for engineering 
skill to give the city a well-devised system of 
sewerage. 

Climatic Conditions and Drainage. 

The city may, upon the whole, be said to 
be favorably situated in regard to climate. 
The changes of weather and the variations of 
temperature — as might naturally be expected 
from the broad and open expanses of water 
and of prairie which surround it — are frequent 
and sudden. But while the thermometric 
range sometimes extends upwards into the 
nineties in summer and sinks below the zero 
point in winter, such extremes of heat and 
4F 



cold are rarely of long continuance, the 
proximity of the lake serving the dual pur- 
pose of tempering the fervid heat of the one 
and softening the chilling blasts of the other 
season. 

The mean barometric pressure during a 
period often years as reported by the United 
States Signal Office was 29.303 inches ; the 
mean annual temperature, 40.06 ; the mean 
annual precipitation, 36.64 inches, and the 
mean annual humidity of the air, 70.9 — 100 - 
representing complete saturation. Themaxi- , 
mum annual precipitation averaged about 46 
inches during this period. The highest mean 
temperature was 5 1.40 ; the lowest, 45. 42 . 

As would naturally be supposed from the 
original character of its location — a dark and 
humid swamp, covered with a dense, luxuri- 
ant growth of vegetation — the Chicago of the 
past was a most unhealthy place. Poisonous 
exhalations filled the air, and to the malarial 
influence that prevailed Father Marquette, 
one of the first two white men who ever 
visited the spot, became a martyr. Thousands 
of others in subsequent years fell victims of 
the pestilential atmosphere that enveloped the 
place. But to-day all this is changed. The 
city rests upon a dry and solid foundation, 
and her broad, open and extended streets, and 
the pure air of the lake and the prairie which 
breathes through them contribute to the 
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health of her people. In conjunction with 
these natural advantages, and largely auxili- 
ary to them, is a well-organized, active and 
efficient sanitary department, and the result 
of all this is that the health of Chicago com- 
pares favorably with that of any other of the 
world's great cities, the average rate of mor- 
tality, as well established by the official rec- 
ords for years past, being 18.21 in every 
thousand of the population. 



thereof, the surface of Lake Michigan fell 
many feet below its former level, and its 
southwestern outlet gradually filled up with 
mixed deposit. Its great southern waterway 
became a thing of the past. But it is not to 
remain so. Before another decade has gene 
by, human agencies will have restored the 
former order of things, and the waters of 
Lake Michigan will once more flow towards 
the South. A canal is under construction 
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It is a fact well known to the student of 
geography that in the remote past the over- 
flow of the waters of Lakes Superior and 
Michigan found their way to the Atlantic by 
a southern route, through the Mississippi to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and not in a northeast- 
ern direction to the Gulf of St. Lawrence as 
at the present day. At a later period, just 
when is not known and for what cause has 
never been divined, the Detroit and the 
Niagara Straits were opened ; and as a result 



as a southern outlet which will connect the 
lake with the Illinois River and through it 
with the Mississippi. It will carry a stream 
of water 160 feet wide and eighteen **eet 
deep, with a flow of two and a half miles an 
hour. As a matter of national concern it is 
interesting to note that the construction of 
this canal will enable gunboats of moderate 
draught to pass freely between the great lakes 
and the Mississippi River. The cost of this 
work to the Sanitary District, which virtually 
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means the City of Chicago, will be some- 
where in the neighborhood of $20,000,000. 

While the canal can thus be used as a 
waterway, however, and will furnish a valu- 
able channel of cummunication with the 
South as viewed from the mere standpoint of 
transportation, its chief object, indeed it may 
be said its one great end and aim, is to dis- 
pose of Chicago 
sewage. So long 
as the city was 
of moderate size, 
the river and the 
lake furnished 
sufficient means 
of drainage. But 
with the rapid 
increase of pop- 
ulation came re- 
cognition of the 
fact that a change 
in this respect 
was indispens- 
able. The nat- 
ural flow of the 
Chicago River is 
into Lake Michi- 
gan. This was 
reversed in a 
great measure 
by the construc- 
tion of pumping 
works at Bridge- 
port, in the 
southwestern 
part of the city, 

by means of which a large portion of 
the contents of the river was lifted into 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal, and 
under ordinary conditions, a perceptible cur- 
rent away from the lake was established. 
But this means of disposing of its sewage 
has been found wholly inadequate to the 



city's increased size and population, and as a 
consequence there has been a constant and 
growing menace of the gross pollution of its 
water supply. The construction of a canal 
which would prove an effectual and a lasting 
safeguard against the threatened evil was 
therefore detemined upon. The construction 
is being pushed with an energy and disre- 
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gard of cost characteristic of Chicago and its 
people. 

The canal proper starts from the suburb 
of Bridgeport and has been cut through rock 
eight miles in a southwesterly direction to 
Summit. Here the "Divide" is reached. 
On the one hand the waters flow to the Gulf 
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of St. Lawrence ; on the other by the Des- 
plaines River to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
route then follows the west bank of the Des- 
plaines River to Lake Joliet, and thence to 
La Salle, from which point the Illinois River 
is utilized. m 

By a natural and easy gradation we now 
come to the Water Works of Chicago, which 
are of great magnitude, and constitute a 
practical illustration of some of the splendid 
triumphs of modern engineering. The central 




THE CRIB, TWO MILES OFF SHORE IN LAKE MICHIGAN. 

pumping works of the system are as follows : 
North Side Works, at the foot of Chicago 
Avenue ; West Side Works, corner of Blue 
Island Avenue and Twenty-second Street ; 
Central Pumping Station, West Harrison 
Street, between Desplaines and Halstead 
Streets. The water is taken from the sur- 
face of Lake Michigan. At points respectively 
distant two and four miles from the shore 
are located substantial structures popularly 



designated " Cribs." Within these are great 
iron cylinders ; through which the water is 
conducted to a point thirty-one feet below 
the bottom of the lake and is thence taken 
by tunnels to separate pumping works on 
shore. These works are supplied with pow- 
erful triple expansion engines of the most 
approved build, by means of which the water 
is forced through the mains to all parts of 
the city. 

The present capacity of the water works 
system of Chicago is 300,000,000 of 
gallons a day. Upon its construction 
about $18,000,000 have been expended 
up to the present time, and the total 
income therefrom may be stated in 
round numbers at $28,000,000 ; an 
excess of receipts over expenditures of 
$10,000,000. 

Nearly all of the suburban towns 
constituting a part of the city have water 
works of their own, some of them of 
considerable magnitude. As to the 
quality of the water for drinking purposes, 
it maybe said that when free from con- 
tamination by the discharge from the 
river it is most excellent. That is a 
misfortune which does not often occur, 
and with the completion of the ship 
canal to which allusion has been made 
all future danger from that source will 
be permanently obviated. 
The frontage of Chicago on Lake Michi- 
gan is twenty-two miles. The extreme length 
of the territory enclosed within the corpora- 
tion boundaries is, from northern to southern 
limit, twenty-five miles. The extreme 
width from east to west is a little more 
than ten miles. State Street, running 
due north and south, has an extension 
of eighteen miles ; but Halstead Street, 
which cuts diagonally across the general plan 
of the system of thoroughfares from northeast 
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to southwest, and passe c through all of 
the three grand divisions U Chicaco, is said 
to be the largest paved and lighted avenue 
in the world. 

The total mileage of streets under charge 
of the Engineer Department is 2,500 miles. 

On the 28th of June, 1889, the corporate 
limits of Chicago contained about forty- 
four square miles of territory. During the 
same year the towns of Hyde Park, Lake, 
Cicero, and Jefferson, and the city of Lake 



into the great municipality, contributing of 
territory 9.32 square miles, and of people 
9,900. The area of Chicago in 1835 was 
2.55 square miles. The total area of the city 
is now 181.70 square miles, of which 5.14 
square miles are water. The city is divided 
into thirty-four wards, and comprises, as did 
ancient Gaul, three great divisions, formed 
first by the arms or branches of the Chicago 
river and by the prolongation of those lines. 
These divisions are known in official nomeii- 




STATE STREET LOOKING SOUTH FROM RANDOLPH, SHOWING CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, 
AND MARSHALL FIELD'S RETAIL STORE. 



View, became, by popular vote of the com- 
munities concerned, integral parts of the city 
of Chicago. This annexation added to Chi- 
cago 128.24 square miles of territory, and 
220,000 of population. The validity of this 
absorption was made a subject of legal con- 
test, but was confirmed by the Supreme 
Court of Illinois. In the following year West 
Roseland, Washington Heights, South En- 
gl ewood, and Gano were similarly merged 



clature as the South, North, and West sides 
respectively, and will be hereafter so desig- 
nated when separate reference to either is 
necessary. 

So rapid has been the spread of Chicago, 
and the increase of its population, that the 
problem of inter-communication has been, 
and is still more so now in the presence of a 
great influx of visitors, a subject of growing 
concern. To meet this demand extraordinary 
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efforts have been maoe oy the various lines 
of railway entering the city, as well as by 
the street-car companies. Millions have been 
expended in extending and perfecting the 
facilities already existing by land and water, 




RANDOLPH STREET, LOOKING TOWARDS 

,and in the construction of new lines, multi- 
plication of tracks, and purchase of roll- 
ing stock. But it is too early yet to say 
whether sufficient provision has been made ; 



for, indeed, the local travel, previous to the 
opening of the Exposition, seemed to grow at 
a rate at least equal to the progress of the im- 
provements. Of this more hereafter. 

In March, 1856, the Common Council 
authorized the construc- 
tion of the first street rail- 
way in Chicago. It was to 
run on State Street, from 
Randolph Street to the 
then southern limit. In 
1859 tms nne > operated 
by horses, had reached 
Twelfth Street, a distance 
of somewhat more than 
a mile. This grant was 
to the Chicago Street 
Railway Company/which 
now has in operation 
routes aggregating nearly 
175 miles. 

In 1 88 1 the necessity 
for a more expeditious 
mode of transit was met 
by the laying of the 
first cable-track. , This 
was opened to the public 
the following year, run- 
ning on State, from 
Madison to Thirty-ninth 
Street, a distance of 
about four miles. In 
1883 the lines on 
Wabash and Cottage 
Avenues were estab- 
ished, making six miles 
more. The tracks were 
double, of course, so 
the lake. this distance represented 

twenty miles of cable, the power for driving 
which was furnished from one station 
fitted with engines of 1,000 horse-power. 
This company now uses machinery 01 
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10,000 horse-power, and operates nearly 
fifty miles of cable. At convenient intervals 
these lines are crossed by horse cars, and a 
system of transfer enables the traveller to 
reach any portion of the South Side Chicago 
at a cost of five cents. The largest single-fare 
trip is fifteen miles. This company, during 
the most recent year for which returns are 
obtainable, transported seventy millions of 
passengers. The gross receipts were three 
millions and a half dollars, of which more 
than a million was net profit. 

The North Chicago Street Railroad Com- 
pany was chartered in 1859, and the first 
track ran on Wells Street as far north as 
Chicago Avenue. The Clark Street line was 
next constructed. Horses were used until 
1886, when the cable system was substituted 
on the main lines. The total length of these 
and lateral connections is now nearly one 
hundred miles. Engines of 3,200 horse- 
power are the motor for the thirty-five miles 
of cable operated, and fifteen hundred horses 
are employed on the branches. In 1890 the 
number of passengers transported by the 
North Side lines was upwards of thirty-nine 
millions. The gross earnings were within a 
small fraction of two millions of dollars. 

Up to 1887 the West Side Railroad Corn- 
pan}' relied on horses to operate their lines, 
having 4,327 animals in use. Their cable 
system now consists of the Madison Street 
and Milwaukee Avenue lines ; the former 
running due East and West, the latter 
diagonally, * North-east and South-west, 
through the large and populous dis- 
trict of the city known as the West Side. 
The power plants of this company are three 
in number, and drive the cables at an average 
speed of ten and a half miles per hour. In 
1890 the gross receipts on the carriage of 
seventy-five millions of passengers were 
$3,663,381, the net income $1,460,613. 
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In 1890 the first electric railway was put 
in operation, forming a much needed connec- 
tion between the suburban localities of South 
Chicago. The enterprise is controlled by 
the Calumet Company, and is in process of 
extension to the main lines of urban travel. 
The system used is that of Rae. The power 
is furnished by a 65,000 Watt rail-generator. 
The result of the experiment has been satis- 
factory, and it is proposed, at an early date, 
to apply electricity to the operation of seve- 
ral of the large lines. The Cicero Company 
is now running some miles on the West 
Side, using the Sprague Overhead System. 

The most valuable of the recent additions 
to the transportation facilities of Chicago is 
the " Alley Elevated Railroad;" so called 
because its route lays through the vacant 
spaces back of the buildings fronting on 
State Street and Wabash Avenue. The 
projectors, the Chicago and South-Side 
Rapid Transit Company, pursued ab initio 
the wise policy of purchasing by negotia- 
tion, or obtaining by condemnation the 
right of way between the selected terminals. 
Thus was avoided the interminable, vexa- 
tious, and expensive litigation which had 
pursued the New York " L " corporations in 
their use of the public streets by Legislative 
grants. The initial outlay in acquiring the 
land was immense ; but it was once for all, 
and has already proved to have been a true 
economy. 

The road runs due south, by the route 
described, to Fortieth Street ; thence south' 
easterly to Sixty-seventh, where it will turn 
into the Exposition Grounds. The length 
of the line is about eleven miles. The ser- 
vice is good in all respects, and the patronage 
fills the long trains which run every five 
minutes each way. The starting point down 
town is on Congress Street, convenient to 
the heart of business ; and stations are placed 
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along the route at an average distance of four 
squares. 

The Lake Street Elevated Railway Com- 
pany was organized to furnish rapid transit 
to the West side. Work was begun in the 
autumn of iSSq, but the line will not be 



the horse-cars pass, as well as the vehicles o) 
all sizes. The cable lines run through 
tunnels beneath the bed of the river. The 
bridges are so constructed as to swing from 
the centre, in order to make way for passing 
vessels . The machinery is operated by steam. 




WEST APPROACH TO THE WASHINGTON STREET TUNNEL. 



mailable during the Exposition. 

The connection between those portions of 
the city separated by the river is maintained 
by more than fifty bridges, most of them 
costly and imposing structures. Over these 



The tunnels, since surrendered to the use 
of the cable companies, have proved of great 
utility to the public ; as during the season of 
navigation the interruption of overhead travel 
is frequent and causes long delays. The La 
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Salle Street tunnel is a mile in length, lighted 
by electricity and of substantial workman- 
ship. In consideration of its surrender by 
the city, the North Side Cable Company 
built and donated to the public two double 
steam bridges, one at Wells and the second 
at Clark Street. The West Side tunnel pro- 
longs Washington Street. 

With scarcely an exception the railroads 
entering Chicago have been allowed to cross 
the streets at grade level. The result is an 



cost nearly a quarter of a million of 
money. 

The sobriquet of the " Garden City," in 
which Chicago takes especial pride and which 
she justly deserves, is derived from her mag- 
nificent system of parks and boulevards, 
which is unsurpassed,if not indeed unrivalled, 
by that of any other city in the world. With- 
in the city are situated twenty-eight parks 
and public squares, and the system of boule- 
vards, under the control of the different 




PAVILION IN 

appalling number of accidents to human life 
and limb. Public indignation has been pro- 
foundly stirred by the constant recurrence of 
fatal catastrophes from this cause ; but no 
practical steps to redress the evil have yet 
been taken, except the erection by the city 
of viaducts over the tracks at some 
of the most frequented crossings. There 
are in all thirty-five of these structures. 
That bridging the Santa Fe road at 
Twelfth Street is an imposing affair, and 



HUMBOLDT PARK. 

boards of Park Commissioners, is to be made 
to connect the chain of parks from Lincoln 
on the north to Jackson on the south, making 
a continuous driveway around the city 
thirty-eight miles in length. The parks are 
judiciously distributed among the three grand 
divisions of the city, and furnish in sufficient 
number those breathing spots so necessary 
to the health and the comfort of a dense 
population It would be almost impossible 
to convey by description any adequate idea 
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of how much they add to the beauty of the 
city, and how largely they contribute to the 
enjoyment of her people. The total acreage 
of all the parks and public squares is 
1,974.61, and the total expenditures for the 
purchase of land and the improvement there- 
on to date reach a sum in the neighborhood 
of $12,000,000. 

Following are the parks and public squares 
of the city. The most important of the for- 
mer are under the control of the State Boards 
of Park Commissioners, but quite a number 
of them, which, though small,are yet exceed- 
ingly attractive and pretty and which are 
scattered throughout the city, are, together 
with the public squares, maintained at the 
expense of the Municipal Government. 



Aldine Square 

Campbell Park 

Congress Park 

Dearborn Park 

Douglas Park 

Douglas Monument Square 

Ellis Park 

Gage Park ... • . . . . 

Garfield Park 

Groveland Park 

Holstein Park , 

Humboldt Park , 

Jackson Park 

Jefferson Park (city) .... 
Jefferson Park (Jefferson) . 

Lake Front Park 

Lincoln Park 

Logan Square 

Midway Plaisance 

Oak Park 

Sheets Park 

Union Park 

Union Square 

Vernon Park 

Washington Park 

Washington Square .... 

Wicker Park 

Woodlawn 



i-44 
.05 
.07 

i-43 

179.79 

2.02 

3-3S 

20.00 

1S5.S7 

3-4 

2.3 

200.62 

5S6.00 

5-5 

5.00 

41.00 

250.00 

41.25 

80.00 

0.25 

1. 00 

14-03 

.05 

4.00 

371-00 

2.25 

4.00 

3.S6 



Total i,974.6i 



Acres. 



The park system of Chicago is an elabor- 
ate one. It was carefully considered, wisely 
devised and is well conducted. It com- 
prises three divisions corresponding with the 



three great divisions of the city, each of 
which is under the control of a board ot 
Park Commissioners elected by the Courts, 
There are hence three boards : the South 
Park Commissioners, the West Park Com- 
missioners and the North Park Commission- 
ers. The parks controlled by these three 
boards are maintained by a direct tax upon 
the respective divisions of the city in which 
they are located. As has been stated, many 
of the lesser parks and the public squares of 
the city are under the control of the city 
government and maintained by it. • 

1000 Acres in the World's Fair. 

The South Parks, as they are collectively 
spoken of, consist of Jackson Park, with an 
area of 5 86 acres; Washington Park, con- 
taining 371 acres, and Midway Plaisance, 
which is a broad strip some eighty acres in 
extent, and which is a beautiful woodland 
drive connecting the other two. These are 
under the jurisdiction of the board of South 
Park Commissioners. Lincoln Park, in the 
northern division of the city, is under the 
administrative control of the North Park 
Commissioners. On the west side the prin- 
cipal parks are Garfield (formerly called Cen- 
tral), Douglas and Humboldt. These are 
under the control of the West Chicago Park 
Commissioners, as are also Union, Jefferson, 
Vernon, Wicker and Campbell ; the five last 
named being small parks with a combined 
area of thirty acres. As will be seen by 
referring to the table already given, Jackson 
Park, with an area of 586 acres, is the largest 
in the city. Much will hereafter be said of 
this park in treating ot the Columbian Expo- 
sition, the grounds of which are located to a 
great extent within its limits. Washington 
Park, containing 371 acres, and connected 
with Jackson by Midway Plaisance, comes 
next in point of size ; then Lincoln on the 
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north side, with 250 acres, and Humboldt, 
Garfield and Douglas on the west, with 200, 
185 and 179 acres, respectively. Many 
chapters could be written in description of the 
beauties of these charming places of resort, 
whose delightful visions ot silver lake and 
verdant mead, of blooming shrub and flower, 
of stately trees, and shaded drives and 
romantic walks seem to open to the eye a 
veritable glimpse of paradise. 




SKATING IN LINCOLN PARK. 

The large sums of money expended in their 
improvement have been most judiciously 
applied, and the results have been artistic, 
tasteful and pleasing. Wooded avenues of 
great beauty, stretches of soft and velvety 
verdure, intersected by winding walks and 
ornamented with flower-beds of unique and 
charming design, are features which mark 
them all. Here, a bank of flowers, rich and 
voluptuous in color, contrasts with the vivid 
green of the sward. There, breaks upon the 
vision an enchanting glimpse of the blue 



waters of a lake almost hidden from sight by 
the luxuriant foliage about. Noble trees 
expand their leafy boughs and shed a grate- 
ful shade around. Lovely knolls and charm- 
ing and sequestered little nooks and dells 
abound, and the graceful arches of handsome 
bridges, picturesque boat-houses and tasteful 
pavilions lend pleasing variety to the delight- 
ful scene. 

The Parks of Chicago are thoroughly 
enjoyed by its teeming multitudes of peo- 
ple. It is understood that they have been 
made and beautified with the people's 
money and are intended for their use. 
No invidious restrictions hedge them in and 
around. No unsightly boards warning one 
to " keep off the grass " meet the eyes at 
every turn, and impress one with the idea 
that he is to some extent a trespasser upon 
another's domain. They are thrown wide 
open to the people, who enjoy them, who 
take a pride in them, and who, appreci- 
ating their privileges, do not abuse them. 
During the summer months open-air con- 
certs are given on Sunday afternoon, and 
on some other evening of the week in 
at least one park in each of the three divi- 
sions of the city. The services of the 
best bands of music are engaged and the 
numbers rendered are always selected 
with musical taste and discernment. These 
concerts are attended and enjoyed by many 
thousands of people. 

In even the briefest and most hurried allu- 
sion to the parks of Chicago it would by no 
means do to omit mention of their conserva- 
tories, one of their g~ea est attractions, espe- 
cially during the winder season. They are 
open du ing all seasons, but it is when the 
varied hues of summer have vanished from 
sight and the icy grasp of winter is upon us 
that we can best appreciate their manifold 
beauties. They are in charge of a skillful 
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of gardeners, chosen by the several 
boards, who are thoroughly in love with 
work and perform their duties faithfully 
itelligently. Magnificent palms, lovely 

lilies, splendid collections of ferns, 
5s and chrysanthemums are to be seen 
; green-houses of Lincoln Park, 
those of Washington Park, striking feat- 
ire the beautiful chrysanthemums and 
■vely fern fronds that bend over and par- 
conceal its aquarium. In the Garfield 



The handsomest as well as the costliest of 
all the conservatories is that recently erected 
at Douglas Park at an outlay of 550,000. It 
is filled with an extensive collection of rare 
and beautiful plants. 

Lincoln Park is one of the oldest in the 
system. It is situated in the north division 
of the city and contains 250 acres, and is 
surpassed in the number of its attractions by 
no park of equal size in the country. To 
the credit of the good taste of those having 




PAVILION AND RESTAURANT 

conservatories is a large and varied col- 
1 of orchids and the stock of century 
. is extensive. The green-houses at 
Doldt Park are very large and hand- 
Splendid groupings of color are 
2d by delightful banks of verdure, and 
r is rich with the perfume of flowers, 
calyptus growing in free ground indoors, 
forty-seven feet in height, is a 
'orthy feature of this splendid con- 
:ory. 



IN LINCOLN PARK. 

charge of the park, it may be said, that in its 
ornamentation, violence has in no instance 
been done to the effects of nature. Art has 
supplemented her effects, and in some 
instances has heightened and increased them. 
The ground, which is gently undulating, has 
been laid off in splendid stretches of verdure 
and in noble avenues, which wind about in 
graceful curves between overshadowing trees 
and banks, and beds of flowers of varied and 
gorgeous hues. Charming lakes glisten in 
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the sunshine or sleep in placid beauty beneath 
the overhanging foliage. Bits of rare shrub- 
bery dot the grounds and diversify the land- 
scape, and eastward the blue and shining 
waters of Lake Michigan mirror the over- 
arching sky. A splendid zoological collec- 
tion is to be found here, which is the delight 
of the little ones as well as an object of 
unfailing interest to those of maturer years. 
Lincoln Park is rich in statuary. Here,' over- 
looking Lake Michigan, stands a colossal 



Salle. Schiller's memory has also been 
honored here by a monument presented by the 
German residents of Chicago ; and that of 
Carl von Linnasus, the great naturalist, by a 
monument erected by Chicago's Swedish 
societies. Another striking feature of this 
park is the great electric fountain, the gift of 
Mr. Charles T. Yerkes. It was made in Paris. 
When in operation the water is made to 
assume the most varied and beautiful hues 
by concealed electric lights, and the effect 




CHICAGO RACE TRACK WASHINGTON PARK. 



'equestrian statue of General Grant, the work 
of Rebisso, of Cincinnati, and the gift to the 
park of a number of citizens of Chicago, at a 
cost of $100,000. Facing the main entrance 
is St. Gauden's statue of Lincoln. It is 
justly considered a splendid work of art, as 
Well as an accurate likeness of the martyred 
President. This statue was the gift of the 
late Eli Bates, and cost $50,000. In this 
park also stands an " Indian Group " in 
bronze, and a monument to the explorer La 



produced is one of great splendor. 

Garfield Park is on the West Side. It was 
originally called Central Park, and it received 
its present name in memory of President 
Garfield. It is four miles directly west of the 
court-house, and has an area of 185.87 acres. 
It contains a lake, seventeen acres in extent, 
and has a very fine boat house. It is well 
laid out, and with its walks and drives is very 
picturesque. It contains a handsome foun- 
tain and an artesian well, which discharges 
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medicinal mineral water at the rate of 150 
gallons per minute. 

Washington Park. 
Washington Park is situated on the South 
Side, and is about a mile and a quarter west 
of Lake Michigr" "id six and a half miles 
southeast of the Court House. It contains 
371 acres. The magnificent entrances, 
Drexel and Grand boulevards, contribute 
largely to making this the finest of the city's 



magnificent oaks and elms. Landscape 
gardening is here carried to the highest 
state of perfection, and produces seme of the 
loveliest effects of which it is capable. 

City Parks. 
These include a number of small but pretty 
parks, scattered here and there throughout 
the city. They are under the control of the 
Municipal Government, and do not come 
within the jurisdiction of the boards of Park 




parks. Its flower beds arc very beautiful, 
perhaps more so than those of any of its 
sister parks, and in the stateliness of its trees, 
and the grandeur ot its avenues, it vastly 
excels them all. Among its specially note- 
worthy attractions are the " Meadow," a rich 
green and velvety stretch of sward, a hun- 
dred acres in extent ; and the " Mere," a 
lake with an area of thirteen acres, which 
shimmers and glistens in the sunlight as it 
comes glinting through the foliage of the 



DREXEL BOULEVARD. 

Commissioners. They greatly beautify and 
adorn the city and, while they gratify the eye, 
are charming places of resort for those who 
dwell in their vicinity. 

The system of boulevards is under the 
control of the several boards of Park Com- 
missioners, and when complete will form a 
grand boulevard connection, linking together 
the various parks of the city, and constituting 
the finest and the most picturesque and 
enchanting driveway in the world. Want of 
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space forbids our attempting to trace the 
different links of this connecting chain, and 
we must of necessity confine ourselves to 
making mention of several only of the prin- 
cipal avenues. 

Drexel Boulevard. 

Drexel Boulevard is a double driveway, 

200 feet in width, running south to Drexel 

Avenue, and southwest from that point to 

Washington Park. It is shaded by double 



and is the favorite driveway of the South 
Side. 

Grand Boulevard. 

This splendid thoroughfare lies three 
blocks west of Drexel Boulevard, with which 
it runs parallel. It is 200 feet wide, having 
a pleasure drive sixty feet wide in 
the centre, and traffic roadways on each 
side. The former can only be • used 
for recreation, and in pleasant weather is 




GRAND 

rows of magnificent trees, and has a central 
walkway for pedestrians, which winds in 
and out amid beautiful shrubs, rosebushes, 
and exquisite beds of flowers. At its inter- 
section with Drexel Avenue is a magnificent 
bronze fountain, sculptured in the most 
ornate manner. This was the gift of the 
Messrs. Drexel, of Philadelphia, in memory 
of their father, the late Francis M. Drexel, 
after whom the boulevard is named. 
Drexel Boulevard has a national fame, 



BOULEVARD. 

crowded with carriages throughout its entire 
length. 

Ashland Boulevard. 

This is the finest residence street of the 
West Side, and is lined on either side with 
splendid mansions, handsome church edifices, 
etc. It is a fashionable drive, and its road- 
way is one of the most perfect in the city. 
Lake Shore Drive. 

Of all of Chicago's splendid boulevard 
drives this is undoubtedly the grandest. It 
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begins at the North Side Water Works and 
skirts the lake to the nothern extremity of 
Lincoln Park. It then connects with Sheri- 
dan Drive, which extends for nearly twenty- 
five miles along the north shore. On the 
left of the drive before reaching the park rise 
some of the most stately mansions in Chicago. 
On the right is a belt of vivid green adorned 
with beds of flowers, and, farther out, the blue 
and glistening waters of the lake, beating 
against the sea wall and dashing their feathery 



all the styles in vogue by modern architects. 
The residences which adorn such fashionable 
thoroughfares as Michigan Avenue, Lake 
Shore drive, and several of the boulevards, 
are not distinguishable from the mansions of 
the wealthy in other cities, except that they 
do not crowd upon each other, but are set in 
spacious grounds, and borrow additional at- 
tractiveness from the beauty of their sur- 
roundings. Perhaps, too, the fact that room 
was plenty has given a greater play to indi- 




LAKE SHORE DRIVE LINCOLN PARK. 



spray high in the air. Upon reaching the 
park, the way takes you through its lovely, 
shady avenues until the drive is struck again. 
Here throng the beauty and the fashion of 
the North Side, and their carriages on sum- 
mer afternoons crowd the entire length of 
this magnificent drive. 

The reports of the Water Department in- 
dicate that Chicago contained in 1891 one 
hundred and seventy thousand buildings. 
The variety of designs is endless, embracing 



vidual taste, and the eye is not wearied by 
that monotonous sameness of size and shape 
which afflicts the most costly edifices in east- 
ern cities. 

It is in the business district that must be 
sought the structures peculiar to Chicago, 
which are the wonder of all beholders. The 
lessons of the great fire were taken to heart 
by this community. Nowhere on earth 
does the fiend of flame find to-day so little to 
feed his angry tongue upon, as in the city 
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which but twenty years ago he swept with 
resistless fury. The modern buildings have 
been constructed upon original methods. In- 
flammable materials have been discarded to an 
extent heretofore unheard of. Steel and iron 
alone are used for supports, girders, joists 
and framings, and they are encased in fire- 
clay, which is so disposed that air chambers 
protect the metal from the fiercest degree of 
heat. Many of the larger structures designed 
for ordinary business uses are built of stone ; 
but the more general method of construction 
is local in origin, and is so little known else- 
where as to merit notice. 

The Sky Scrapers. 

This method has been practically applied 
to that class of buildings, popularly known as 
" Sky Scrapers," which serve the purpose of 
concentrating the office business of Chicago 
into a space little more than a half mile 
square. Towering aloft to a dizzy height, so 
slender are the proportions of width arid 
depth, that the unfamiliar observer fears to 
see them bend and topple before the blast, or 
even under their own weight. But they are 
as strong as though resting on the everlast- 
ing rock. 

The foundation is formed by laying cross- 
wise in the excavated bed steel rails, propor- 
tioned in length to the weight they must 
sustain. These rails are crossed successively 
in the manner of a crib, and then filled in 
with a solid bed of concrete. Layer on layer 
of steel is used, until hundreds of tons have 
been imbedded and, the whole having been 
filled in, the foundation is complete. The 
power of resistance is so exactly calculated 
that the architect can determine to a pound's 
weight the strain upon the base. And the 
pressure is so evenly distributed that 
any settling which occurs is without evil 
results. 

5F 



The substructure having been laid, a steel 
frame is erected entirely independent of the 
walls. The latter are a mere mask to the 
real strength of the building and contribute 
nothing to its support. They are composed 
of terra cotta, or other material light and 
easily worked. The partitions are made of 
hollow tiles, and the floors of ornamental 
tiles, or mosaic work, rest on steel beams 
filled in with arched terra cotta. The interior 
of one of these mammoth edifices is elaborately 
finished with marble, glass, and metal decora- 
tions, and is provided with eveiy comfort and 
convenience. They are lighted throughout 
by electricity ; heated with steam ; supplied 
with hot and cold water ; and elevators 
ascend and descend from roof to floor 
every minute of the day. One of these 
immense structures is a little town by itself. 
Many kinds of business are carried on, and 
there is a constant stream of people going in 
and out. These buildings tend to locate 
business at central points, thereby saving time 
and travel. 

Of these immense structures there are 
now scores. Among the most remarkable 
are the Masonic Temple, the Rookery, the 
Temple, the Manhattan, the Unity, the 
Tacoma, the Monadnock, the Insurance 
Exchange. The Rookery contains six hun- 
dred offices ; the Manhattan seven hundred. 
The Manhattan rises to the height of sixteen 
stories. These buildings each have from 
fifteen to twenty-five hundred occupants, 
and the best idea of their capacity is obtained 
by seeing the throngs of men and women 
who issue from their portals at the close 
of business every evening. 

Situated on the northeast corner of State 
and Randolph Streets the Masonic Temple is 
the most conspicuous and lofty of the Chicago 
giants. It has 1 70 feet frontage on State Street, 
and 114 feet on Randolph Street. There 
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are twenty stones, and the height of the 
walls is two hundred and sixty-five feet. 
The first three stories are laced with dressed 
red Montello granite from Wisconsin, with 




ADAMS AND LA SALLE STREETS, SHOWING THE ROOKERY 
AND BOARD OF TRADE BUILDINGS. 

glimpses of carving, the corners being orna- 
mented with electral layers. The remaining 
stories are faced with gray brick that is 



indistinguishable from granite, each meas- 
uring four by five, by fourteen inches. Be- 
tween the sixteenth and seventeenth stories 
terra cotta of the same shade has been used. The 
design is that of a main 
building in the center, 
with wings on each side. 
These wings terminate 
in steep gables on the 
east and west fronts, con- 
nected by the steep roof 
of the central portion of 
the structure. There 
are fifteen stories below 
the cornice and three 
above it. All four fronts 
are finished in exactly 
the same costly and 
elegant style. There are 
three tiers of deeply re- 
cessed bay windows on 
each front, extending 
from the third to the 
fifteenth story, both in- 
clusive. The windows 
of the second and six- 
teenth stories are com- 
bined in groups of two, 
within deep Roman 
arches. The seventeenth 
story is treated from 
the rest of each facade. 
The entrance is through 
an immense granite arch 
twenty-eight feet wide 
and forty-two feet high 
in the center of th^ 
State Street front. 

The seventeenth and 

eighteenth stories are 

Masonic fraternity for 

The drill room is large 

the manoeuvring of a 



occupied by the 
lodge rooms, etc. 
enough to allow 
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battalion, and to seat fifteen hundred spec- 
tators besides. The cost of the building and 
ground was upwards of $3,000,000. 

Public Buildings. 

Of the Post Office, which properly comes 
first under this heading, little is to be said 
in commendation. It cost the government 
five millions of dollars, occupies a spacious 
and desirable square, bounded by Dearborn, 
Jackson, Clark and Adams Streets ; but is 
altogether an unsightly, dark and badly 
arranged building. To quote a Chicago 
authority, not prone to disparaging anything 
pertaining to the city, (Flinn, Page 87) ; 
" The building as it stands to-day is hardly 
worth a description. Architecturally and 
mechanically it is a failure. It is a blot upon 
the beauty of Chicago ; inconvenient, inade- 
quate and unsafe." The visitor will how- 
ever be interested in walking through the 
building, because of the immense volume of 
business conducted there, and the bustling 
crowds to be met within the corridors. The 
upper floors are occupied by the United 
States Courts, and the offices of the Customs 
and Internal Revenue Service. 

About eighteen hundred men are employed 
in the collection, sorting and delivery of the 
immense volume of mail matter handled at. 
this office. During the last year nearly six 
hundred millions of letters, newspapers and 
packages were handled. The amount of 
mail in transit through the city, subject to 
transfer, is estimated at twenty-eight thou- 
sand tons. The transactions in money orders 
aggregated the sum of twenty millions. 

The City Hall and County Court House. 

These handsome twin structures, practi- 
cally one, occupy the square bounded by 
Washington, Clark, Randolph and La Salle 
Streets. They constitute one of the most 



imposing sights of Chicago, and compare 
favorably in all respects tvith similar build- 
ings elsewhere. The two buildings cost four 
million dollars, of which Cook County paid 
$2,400,000. Work was commenced in 
1877, but the building was not completed 
until 1885. 

The corner-stone of the new Criminal Court 
building was laid on October 1 5 . The struc- 
ture covers an area having a frontage of 204 
feet on Michigan Street and 75 feet on Dear- 
born Avenue. It rests on a foundation of 
Streesville cement and is seven stories high. 




MASONIC TEMPLE, 22 Stones 

The first two stories are faced with blue Bed- 
ford stone, while the remaining five stories 
are buff in color and of the same material, all 
rock-faced and laid in 10 by 12-inch courses. 
The main entrance is through a twenty-foot 
massive archway extending through two 
stories and elaborately carved. The interior 
is constructed of steel beams and tile arch- 
ways and partitions, supported and incased 
by columns finished in scaglic4a, treated to 
represent marble. All corridors are finished 
in mosaic and wainscoted with selected 
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marbles. Three general passenger elevators 
and one private elevator for prisoners are pro- 
vided. In the basement are a battery of five 
boilers, engine and dynamo rooms and two 
large storage vaults. There are thirteen jury 
rooms, ten waiting rooms, ten judges' rooms, 
ten clerks' rooms and ten large vaults, besides 
twelve large offices for various purposes. 
The Grand Jury room and ante-rooms for 




THE CHICAGO POST OFFICE. 



each be 140 feet long and the height of the 
building 90 feet. The main entrance will be 
on Washington Street, through an imposing 
arched opening, having a depth of eight feet. 
The Randolph Street entrance will be less 
elaborate. The exterior is to be of blue Bed- 
ford stone, finely dressed, excepting the water 
table, which will be of granite. Ionic columns 
will form the colonnade, which will be sur 
~- , mounted by a 
frieze, on which 
are to be chis- 
eled the names of 
famous writers. 
The floor of the 
entranceandcor- 
ridors will be of 
marble mosaic, 
and marble is 
also to be used 
in the walls of 
the main vesti • 
bules and in the 
staircases. The 
ceiling will be of 
a light, cream- 
colored terra 
cotta. Around 
jjgjthe delivery 
room there will 
be a marble wain- 
scoting 1 1 feet 
6 inches high, 
and above it will 



witnesses are on the top floor. The cost of 
the building is $4 0,000. 

On July 28 work was begun on the found- 
ations for the new Public Library Building 
to occupy Dearborn Park. This is to be a 
massive structure of the Roman classic style 
of architecture, with the principal facade ex- 
tending 400 feet on Michigan Avenue. The 
Randolph and Washington Street sides will 



be a low elliptical dome, serving as a skylight. 
The large reading room will have a marble 
base, and the wall surfaces, treated in the form 
of pilasters, will be in light-colored terra cotta, 
with a modeled frieze and enriched ceiling of 
terra cotta. The reference room will have 
substantially the same treatment. The walls " 
of the stock room will be of white enameled 
brick and the floor of unglazed tile. The- 
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patent record, public document, bound-news- 
paper and other rooms of that class will be 
on the ground floor, and the librarian's, sec- 
retary's, registry anc* directors' rooms on the 
main floor. Masonry piers and arches will 
be used in construction as far as possible and 
girders will be placed only where it is abso- 
lutely necessary. Heavy walls will divide 
the building into four sections. The cost of 
the building without machinery or fixtures is 
estimated at $1,250,000. To put it into corn- 



gram. The base of the building is rusticated 
as far as the top of the first floor. Above this 
is a plain band of chiseled stone, surmounted 
by panels filled with sculptures. Above these 
panels is an entablature and cornice, richly 
decorated, the effect of which is highly 
increased by the plain surface below. The 
roof is of copper and glass. The main en- 
trance and the entrance hall are finished in 
marble and mosaic. The two galleries are 
entered through arch openings on either side 




CITY HALL AND COUNTY COURT HOUSE. 



plete order for use will require a total expend- 
iture of about $1,800,000. Shepley, Rutan 
& Coolidge, of Chicago and Boston, are the 
architects. 

The new Art Institute Building, designed 
by Sheplev, Rutan & Coolidge, of Boston, 
has a frontage of 320 feet on Michigan Ave- 
nue, with the main entrance opposite Adams 
Street. It extends backward from 175 to 
208 feet, with a large court at the back, but 
in the main having the form of a parallelo- 



of the entrance hall. One of the galleries is 
designed for plaster casts, sculptures, busts 
and models, and the other, which is lighted 
by skylights from above, for pictures. The 
interior walls are of hollow brick, planked 
and covered with maroon cloth. The main 
galleries are 27 feet wide and the second gal- 
leries 12 feet. The main staircase is directly 
in front as the visitor enters. On one side iy 
a lecture room capable of seating 1 ,000 per- 
sons, and on the other is a reference library 
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room. The building, which is lighted by 
electricity, is constructed of stone, iron and 
brick, and is fire-proof. Its total cost is 
about $800,000. 

Chicago is abundantly supplied with 
churches of every denomination, but they 



eight edifices dedicated to public worship in 
the various sections of the city, with a seat- 
ing capacity of about two hundred and fifty 
thousand. Among the handsomest of these 
are the M. E. Church on South Park 
Avenue, and the South Congregational 




SOUTH PARK AVENUE M. E. CHURCH. 



are notably absent from the business portions 
of the city, this being traceable to the fact 
that so many congregations were left home- 
less by the great conflagration, and rebuilt 
on less espcnsive sites on the residence 
streets. There are four hundred and twenty- 



Church in Hyde Park. Visitors to the 
city will find it convenient to know that 
the leading churches are distributed as 
follows r On the West Side they are 
found principally along Washington and 
Ashland boulevards or around Jefferson 
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and Union parks. Centenary Methodist and 
the Second Baptist churches, two of the 
oldest in the city, are located on Monroe 



on Dearborn Avenue. On the South Side 
they are to be found on Wabash Avenue, 
Michigan Boulevard and in the district east of 




SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, HYDE PARK. 



and Morgan Streets. On the North Side 
they are to be found in the district north of 
Ontario and cast of Clark Streets, principally 



State Street and south cf Twenty-secona 
Street. Take West Madison cable line for 
West Side, North Clark Street cable line or 
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State Street horse line for North Side and 
Cottage Grove Avenue cable line for South 
Side. 

In charities, public and private, the city 
abound:;. Five millions of dollars are 
expended annually in support of public insti- 
tutions for the relief of the unfortunate ; and 
three millions in private charities. This does 
not include sums expended on hospitals and 
reformatory schools. 

Many of the edifices devoted to benevolent 



one. The principal hospitals are : Alexian 
Brothers, 539 North Market Street ; Hospi- 
tal for Women and Children, West Adams 
and Paulina streets ; Cook County, Wood 
and Harrison streets ; Hahnemann (homoe- 
opathic), 2813 Groveland Avenue; Mercy, 
Calumet Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street; 
Michael Reese, Twenty-ninth Street and 
Groveland Avenue; Presbyterian, Congress 
and Wood streets ; St. Joseph's, Garfield 
Avenue and Burling Street ; United States 




STATE STREET LOOKING SOUTH FROM MONROE STREET. 



purposes are spacious and costly. All are 
indicative of a wise and generous forethought 
on the part of the wealthy for those upon 
whom the smiles of fortune have been less 
liberally bestowed. Some are founded on 
^rich bequests, but most of them are sup- 
ported by a stream of munificent contribu- 
tions from the living. The number is such 
as to preclude detailed notice. Of asylums 
there are thirty-seven, and of hospitals thirty- 



Marine, Lake View; Woman's, Thirty-second 
Street and Rhodes Avenue ; Emergency, 194 
Superior Street ; Augustana, 1 5 1 Lincoln 
Avenue ; Bennett, Ada and Fulton streets ; 
Chicago Homoeopathic, York and Wood 
Streets ; Chicago Floating, North Pier, Lin- 
coln Park; German, 754 Larrabee Street; 
Maurice Porter Free, 606 Fullerton Avenue ; 
National Temperance, 341 1 Cottage Grove 
Avenue ; Railway Brotherhood, Ada and 
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Pulton streets; St. Vincent's Maternity, 191 
La Salle Avenue; Wesley, 355 East Ohio 
Street. The Cook County Hospital is one 
■of the larg-est in the world, employing 200 
people, and having, on an average, 500 
patients every day. 

The free dispensaries 
number twenty-three. 

Among the asylums 
and benevolent institutions 
are the Children's Home 
Society ; the Bethany 
Home, for old persons 
and the children of working 
women ; the Children's 
Hospital, 214 Humboldt 
Boulevard ; the Bureau of 
Justice, 149 La Salle 
Street ; the " Daily News " 
Fresh Air Fund ; the Free 
Kindergarten ; the Polli- 
-clinic, 174 Chicago Ave- 
nue; Erring Women's 
Refuge, on Indiana Avenue, 
near Fiftieth Street ; Home 
for Incurables, Ellis Ave- 
nue and Fifty-sixth Street; 
Foundlings' Home, corner 
Ogden Place and Nord 
Street: Home for the 
Eriendless, 1926 Wabash 
Avenue ; Newsboys' and 
Bootblacks' Home, 141 8 
AVabash Avenue ; the Sol- 
diers' Home Fund ; Old 
People's Home, Indiana 
Ave. and Thirty-ninth St. 

The Armour Mission, Dearborn and Thirty- 
third Streets, is one of the most extensive and 
interesting of Chicago's charities. The build- 
ings are situated at the corner of Butterfleld 
Avenue and Thirty-third Street, and was 
•■dedicated to their present beneficent uses in 



November, 1886. This magnificent charity 
was inaugurated by a clause in the will of the 
late Joseph F. Armour, who bequeathed 
£100,000 to the establishment, naming his 
brother, Philip D. Armour, as trustee of the 
fund. The latter has devoted himself with 




PULLMAN BUILDING, MICHIGAN AVENUE AND ADAMS STREET. 

earnest enthusiasm to the interests of the 
Mission ; and has from time to time contrib- 
uted of his own means to the improvement 
and enlargment of its sphere of usefulness, 
until the institution now represents an endow- 
ment of one million of dollars. The school 
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has an enrolled membership of two thousand 
with an average daily attendance of more 
than fourteen hundred scholars. 

In connection with, and supplemented to 
r 




LA SALLE ST., LOOKING NORTH FROM HO A 

the Mission, Mr. Phillip D. Armour has en- ' 
dowed a school of science, art and technical 
training with the magnificent sum of one mil- j 
lion, four hundred thousand dollars. Ad- | 



mission here is restricted to no sex, creed, 

nor race. 

The Armour Institute is located on Armour 

Avenue near Thirty-third Street. The building 
is five stories high and cost 
$250,000. It is fire-proof, 
being constructed of brick 
and iron, and is beauti- 
fully finished. Thewain- 
scotting on every floor is 
of marble, and marble 
columns and arches ap- 
pear in profusion. In the 
basement is the electric 
plant and appliances to be 
used by students in forg- 
ing and iron work. On 
thefirst floor is the library- 
room, sixty feet square, 
and wood-working rooms, 
as well as apartments for 
the president are also here. 
On the second floor are 
the chemical laboratory, 
the physical - apparatus 
room, the physical lecture 
room , and electrical 
rooms. The third floor 
contains rooms for stud- 
ents in tree-hand drawing, 
mechanical and architec- 
tural drawing, and in 
commerce and business. 
The fourth floor is de- 
voted to the domestic 
sciences, there being 
departments of cooking, 
dress-making, millinery 
rd of trade. all( j kindred studies. 

There arc also several recitation, lecture 

and class rooms. At one end of the 



fifth floor is the gyumasiium, 60 by 53 
feet, and at the other the technical museum. 
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Connecting the two are dressing-rooms 
for the gymnasium, and elaborate bath- 
rooms fitted up in white marble. The 
building was erected by Philip D. Armour 
from plans made by himself, in con- 
junction with George W. Childs, of Philadel- 
phia. 

This institution is lo- 
cated at 149 La Salle 
Street. It was started 
in 1888. Its design is 
to secure justice for 
the helpless, man, woman 
or child. It is sup- 
ported by the contribu- 
tions of the best business 
men of Chicago. It 
employs leading legal 
talent, and has accom- 
plished much in defence 
of the unprotected. In 
1890, it had in court 
325 cases, of these it won 
300. This amply demon- 
strates the necessity for 
an institution of this 
kind. It is a most 
efficient instrument for 
the recovery of small 
wage claims, withheld 
under various knavish 
excuses, and a propor- 
tion of one case lost to 
thirteen won, speaks 
most highly of the jus- 
tice of claims urged. 

The health and comfort of the suffering 
little ones has not been forgotten by the 
generous people of Chicago, and a beneficent 
work has been accomplished by the Daily 
News, for the cost of which it has made itself 
responsible, until the burden shall be lifted 



osity of the public. A permanent sani- 
tarium was erected at Lincoln Park in 1889, 
for the special benefit of infants and young 
children. The building was intended to sub- 
serve a useful purpose, and no money has 
been wasted in unnecessary ornamentation. 
It stands wholly over the water of the lake 




and with its projecting eaves, covers almost 
1 8,000 square feet. Infants are the chief bene- 
ficiaries of this charity, and over all this space 
their hammocks swing. The building is con- 
nected with the park by a broad bridge, with 



an easy slope for the baby carriages, and in 
from its shoulders by the spontaneous gener- | the park the older children can find plenty 
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of amusement, while the younger ones are 
swinging in their hammocks and breathing 
the healthful and cooling air of Lake Michi- 
gan. At the foot of Twenty-second Street, 
is the. South Side Sanitarium of similar 
character. Included in this plan is a scheme 
by which co-operative human sympathy 
enables many hundreds of children from the 
slums to pass a week in the country during 
the heated term. 

Foundlings' Home. 
This institution is on Wood Street corner 
of Ogden Palce. It is indebted for its origin 
to the kind and sympathetic nature of Doctor 
Shipman. His professional experience con- 
firmed the truth of the Coroner's report 
" that at least one infant a day was found 
dead from exposure." Neither wishing nor 
expecting it to become a public charity, he 
1 threw open his house to the little unfort- 
unates. Gradually it filled, but as the num- 
ber grew the voluntary contributions that 
flowed in from a generous public supplied 
their necessities, and the result has been the 
present well appointed building holding 1 12 
inmates. While the home is still sustained by 
the contributions of the public, its future is 
assured. 

Home for Incurables. 

Mrs. Clarissa C. Peck fittingly crowned a 
life replete with noble deeds by leaving in 
her will $500,000 for the founding of this 
institution. Its work is carried on under the 
supervision of a Board of Trustees. The 
amount of the original bequest was swelled 
by the accumulation of interest for six years, 
during which action by the Board was delayed, 
to the sum of $707,000. $107,000 was sus- 
pended in the purchase of ground and the 
erection of buildings, and the income from 
the residue suffices to meet the running 
expenses and to provide for the accumulation 



of a fund to be expended m the erection of 
additional buildings, .when such shall become 
necessary. The full capacity is 125, and a 
majority of its inmates are victims of paralysis 
or rheumatism, the former predominating. 
The institution is at the corner of Cottage 
Grove Avenue and Fifty-si ^Ji Street. 

Hotel Buildings and Accommodations. 

Chicago is exelled by no ciV in the world 
in the number and charader of its hotels. 
Already, in 1890, fifteen hundred hostelries 
stood with open doors to receive the thous- 
ands of strangers who debark from the thir- 
teen hundred and sixty passenger trains 
which roll into her stations daily. At the 
present writing the number by the closest es- 
timates reaches two thousand, while their 
uniced capacity is placed at five hundred 
thousand persons. In this calculation the 
immediate boarding-houses which line every 
desirable street are not included. The ac- 
commodations they offer, and the prices 
charged, have such range as to meet the 
tastes and purses of all classes. The Tre- 
mont, the Sherman, and the Palmer House, 
are names familiar in both Continents. The 
Tremont is one of the oldest hotels in the 
city, having reference to name and site. The 
original Tremont, erected in 1S36, was an or- 
dinary country tavern frequented by the 
farmers who brought their produce across 
the prairie in wagons. Located at the cor- 
ner of Lake and Dearborn Streets, it has 
been three times destroyed by fire ; emerging 
from each destruction more stately and com- 
modious than before. 

The Sherman is located at the northwest 
corner of Clark and Randolph Streets, oppo- 
site the Court house. The site was occupied 
as a blacksmith shop by one of the earliest 
mayors of the city. The original Sherman 
House was erected in 1836 by Francis C. 
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Sherman, who 'became the first Mayor of 
Chicago in the same year. He enlarged 
and improved the structure from time to time 
until in 1 87 1, when it fell a victim to the 
great fire, it was regarded as one of the edi- 
fices of the town. The house is replete with 
historic associations and is still a favorite 
resort. 

The Palmer House has also a record dating 
back of the beson of destruction which laid 



Virginia, Great Northern, and others, are 
splendid specimens of modern architecture, 
and offer business homes to the visitors. 

By common consent the Auditorium is 
acknowledged to be the most superb struc- 
ture on the American Continent, if indeed it 
be rivalled in the world. It composes the 
most magnificent hotel ever constructed, an 
opera house of grand dimensions and 
splendid adornments, and a business annex 



waste the architectural pride of Chicago in containing numerous shop rooms, and one 




1 87 1. As rebuilt in 1S73, it occupies one 
half of the block commencing on State, Mon- 
roe and Wabash Avenue, and presents an 
impressive and attractive front on the main 
thoroughfare. The interior is superbly dec- 
orated and fitted. The building contains 
seven hundred and eighty rooms, and accom- 
modates comfortably twenty-five hundred 
guests. 

The Grand Pacific, Leland, Richelieu, 
Victoria, Wellington, Lexington, Monopole, 



THE PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 

hundred and thirty-six offices. The hotel 
has four hundred departments for guests. 
The grand dining-room is one hundred and 
seventy-five feet long. The great concert 
hall has a seating capacity of seven thousand 
persons. The building fronts on three 
streets, Wabash, Michigan, and Congress, 
seven hundred and ten feet. The main 
edifice, with tower, contains nineteen floors, 
and the extreme height from base line to the 
summit of the tower is two hundred and 
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seventy feet. The area of surface covered 
is sixty-two thousand square feet. The weight 
of the entire building is one hundred and ten 
thousand tons ; -weight of tower, fifteen 
thousand tons ; exterior material, first and 
second stories, granite ; balance of building, 
stone; interior material, iron, brick, terra 
cotta, marble, hard-wood finish, etc., cost of 
iron work about $600,000 ; number of brick 
in building, seventeen million ; number of 
square feet of Italian marble, mosaic floors, 
fifty thousand (containing about fifty million 
pieces of marble, each put in by hand); num- 




AUDITORIUM BUILDINGS 

ber of square feet of terra cotta (arches and 
partitions), eight hundred thousand; number 
of square feet of wire lath, one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand; number of square 
feet of plate glass, sixty thousand ; number 
of miles of gas and water pipes, twenty- 
five ; number of miles of elastic wires and 
cable, two hundred and thirty ; number of 
miles of steel cable for moving scenes on 
stage, eleven ; number of electrict lights ten 
thousand. The building cost $3,300,000. 
The Public Library occupies the entire 



fourth floor of the City Hall, save the room 
reserved as a chamber for the Common 
Council. It was founded in 1872. The col- 
lection of books is very valuable, comprising 
one hundred and seventy thousand volumes, 
and is increased by purchase and donation, 
at the rate of about 10,000 volumes annually. 
The management is vested in aboard of ten 
directors, who expend in the maintenance of 
the institution £80,000 a year. The use of 
the library is free to the public, and any res- 
pectable person can obtain a card authorizing 
the withdiaval of books for a certain time. 
v-"-va--v:--v-".<v:"---. The annual circula- 

tion is reported at 
one million, two hun- 
dred and fifty thou- 
sand volumes, which 
indicates an unusual 
interest on the part of 
the community. The 
readingroom is exten- 
sively patronized ; the 
number of visitors last 
year was seven hun- 
dred thousand, and 
the number of period- 
icals given out was 
five hundred and fifty 
thousand. Seventy- 
one persons are em- 
ployed in the various capacities in con- 
nection with the library, and twenty-two 
free delivery stations are maintained in 
different sections of the city. The Board 
of Directors has also determined to estab- 
lish reading-rooms in convenient localities, 
to be kept fully equipped with newspapers 
and periodicals, published in the English, 
French,German, and Scandinavian languages. 
One has already been opened on the West 
Side at 1 204 Milwaukee Avenue. The institu- 
tion is managed with judicious liberality, and is 
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one of which the Chicago people are justly 
proud. At the Paris Exhibition of 1889, 
a gold medal was conferred upon the exhibit 
made by this library for its methods and the 
results attained. 

The founder of this institution was the late 
Walter L. Newberry, who by his will set 
aside property valued at three millions of 
dollars to its support. The purchase of books 
was commenced about five years ago, and the 
collection now contains a vast number of 
volumes, chiefly on lines of scientific and 



inches, is of magnificent proportions and 
striking in appearance. It will have a capac- 
ity for care of a million volumes. 

At no distant day the advantages ot 
another great collection of books will be open 
to the Chicago public under the following 
provisions of the will of the late John Cresar, 
for many years a successful merchant of the 
city, who departed this life in the year 1890. 
The amount bequeathed will, it is thought, 
reach $2,000,000 : 

" Recognizing the fact that I have been a 
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scholarly research. As the circulating feature 
forms no part of the design, and the library 
will only be open to use for reference, the 
chief aim has been to meet the special 
requirements of students, and to supply to 
them works not to be found in other collec- 
tions, nor easily accessible. 

On the corner of North Clark and Oak 

Streets the permanent home of this library 

1 is rapidly approaching completion. The 

building is three hundred feet long, less sixty 



resident of Chicago since 1 862, and that the 
greater part of my fortune has been accumu- 
lated here, and acknowleding with hearty 
gratitude the kindness which has always been 
extended to me by many friends and by my 
business and social acquaintances and asso- 
ciates, I give, devise and bequeath all the 
rest, remainder and residue of my estate, both 
real and personal, for the erection, creation, 
maintenance and endowment of a free public 
library to be called ' The John Cresar 
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Library,' and to be located in the City of 
Chicago, Illinois ; a preference being given to 
the South Division of the city, inasmuch as 
the Newberry Library will be located in the 
North Division. I direct that my executors 
and trustees cause an act of incorporation 
under the laws of Illinois to be procured to 
carry out the purposes of this bequest, and I 
request that Norman Williams be made the 
first president thereof, and that in addition to 
my executors and trustees the following 




GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, FIFTH AVENUE AND HARRISON STREET. 

named friends of mine will act as the first 
Board of Directors in such corporation and 
aid and assist my executors and trustees 
therein, namely: Marshall Field, E. \V. 
Blatchford, T. B. Blackstone, Robert T. Lin- 
coln, Henry W. Bishop, Edward G. Mason, 
Albert Keep, Edson Keith, Simon J. McPhcr- 
son, John M. Clark and George A. Armour, 
or their survivors. I desire the building to 
be tasteful, substantial and fire-proof, and that 



a sufficient. fund be reserved over and above 
the cost of its construction to provide, main- 
tain and support a library for all time. I 
desire the books and periodicals selected with 
a view to create and sustain a healthy moral 
and Christian sentiment in the community, 
and that all nastiness and immorality be 
excluded. I do not mean by this that there 
shall not be anything but hymn books and 
sermons, but I mean that * * * and all 
skeptical trash and works of questionable 
moral tone shall 
J never be found in 
| this library. I want 
its atmosphere that 
5 of Christian refine- 
* ment and its aim 
and object the 
building up of 
character, and I 
rest content that 
the friends I have 
named will carry 
out my wishes in 
these particulars." 
Chicago is pecu- 
liarly and in a pre- 
eminent degree the 
product of the 
railroad system or 
systems of which 
she is the center- 
Twenty-eight rail- 
roads radiate from her as a central point 
like the spokes from the hub of a wheel, 
and it is an expressive fact that her name is a 
part of the corporate designation of more 
than fifty railroads. Whether a line of rail- 
road be projected towards the Atlantic or the 
Pacific ; southwest towards the waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico, or in a northeastern direc- v 
tion towards those of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, it is next to impossible to dissociate 
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from it the thought of Chicago. She is 
practically the terminal point of all the great 
trunk lines in the United States, and in the 
Canadian Dominion as well as in the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, and can justly claim eighty- 
five thousand miles of railway as tributary to 
her, and feeders of her commercial prosperity 
and growth. Thirteen hundred and sixty 
trains steam into her splendid depots and 
deposit their burdens of passengers and mails 
every twenty-four hours, and the city is fairly 



capacity of twenty-eight millions, six hundred 
and seventy-five thousand bushels, their indi- 
vidual capacity ranging from five hundred 
thousand to two million bushels. They are 
about one hundred and fifty-five feet in height 
and the same number in length, and some of 
the larger ones were erected at a cost of 
$500,000. They are situated in close prox- 
imity to the river and railroads for con- 
venience in loading and unloading vessels 
and cars. 




CHICAGO RIVER, FROM WELLS STREET BRIDGE, SHOWING THE GRAIN ELEVATORS. 



gridironed by the tracks, which everywhere 
encircle her as with a cordon of steel. 

The marvelous growth of the city has been 
greatly enhanced by the fact that she stands 
in the very center of population of the United 
States, and is the natural depot for the 
accumulation and distribution of the products 
of the country. Her huge and numerous 
grain elevators are monumental of her exten- 
sive trade in this direction. Of these, Chi- 
cago has twenty-eight, with a combined 
6F 



Even the barest mention of Chicago and 
her commercial greatness would be incom- 
plete without some mention of that great 
factor of her prosperity, her stock yards. 
They cover four hundred acres of ground 
and, with twenty miles of streets, constitute • 
practically a city within a city. Twenty of 
the great trunk lines, with their numerous 
branches reach the yards, which own one 
hundred and fifty miles of track of their own, 
connecting the various systems. Trains 

4 
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arrive and depart to and from all points cf 
the compass every minute of the day and 
night. The yards contain accommodations 
for over twenty thousand cattle, one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand hogs, and fifteen 
thousand sheep, and are often taxed to their 
utmost capacity. The plant represents an 
investment of $4,000,000, and the adjacent 
packing houses, $1 0,000,000. The packing 
houses turn out about eighteen million car- 
casses per annum. An exchange, a bank, 



thousand were received and one hundred and 
eight millions, eight hundred and twenty-two 
thousand were shipped. The " Lumber 
District," in which this enormous business is 
carried on, lies south of Twenty-second 
Street, between Halstead Street and Ash- 
land Avenue. The streets in this district are 
fairly lined with blocks of lumber, and the 
huge industry gives employment to thou- 
sands of men. 

Chicago is well supplied with clubs, kn<4 
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hotels and restaurants are among the fea- 
tures of the yards. 

The lumber business of Chicago has 
assumed immense proportions. During the 
last reported year, the city received one bil- 
lion, nine hundred and forty-one millions, 
' three hundred and ninety-two thousand feet 
of lumber, an J shipped eight hundred and 
twelve millions, six hundred and fifty-five 
thousand feet ; of shingles, five hundred and 
fifteen millions, five hundred and seventy-five 



club-life seems to be growing in favor with 
its people. In all, there are more than forty 
clubs of different kinds in the city. The 
Union League Club is housed in one of the 
handsomest buildings in the city, and its 
interior is characterized by taste and ele- 
gance. It is located just opposite the south 
end of the Custom House. The club dates 
from the year 1 879. 

The Iroquois Club was originally styled 
the Chicago Democratic Club. Its handsome 
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and well appointed quarters are at no 
Monroe Street, Columbia Theatre. The home 
of the Calumet Club is on the corner of 
Michigan Avenue and Twentieth Street. It 
is a wealthy club, and 
while men of promi- 
nence in all walks of life 
compose its membership, 
they are mostly busi- 
ness men. The Ashland 
Club, a leading - social 
organization of the West 
Side, is located at the 
corner of Washington 
Boulevard and Wood 
Street. The club is large 
and well-supplied with 
conveniences of every 
description. These are 
only mentioned for exam- 
ple, but it may be said 
in fine that the clubs of 
Chicago will compare 
most favorably with 
those of any other city, 
both as regards the char- 
acter of their membership 
and the comfort and 
elegance of their quar- 
ters. 

The city is also well 
supplied with theatres of 
which there are twenty- 
four. In point of num- 
bers, Chicago has more 
theatres and places of 
lamusement than any 
'other city of its size in 
the world. The Audi- 
torium has a seating capacity of 4000 and 
has the most complete and costly stage and 
organ in the world. The Columbia Theatre 
is on the southwest corner of Monroe and 



Dearborn Streets. It was opened in 1880 
and is a popular place of amusement of 
a high grade. Hooley's Theatre on Randolph 
Street,opposite the City Hall, is very attractive 




THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB. 

to theatre-goers. The interior is cozy and 
richly decorated. McVicker's Theatre is a 
model playhouse, and has enjoyed a longperiod 
of popular favor and of well-deserved success. 
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Its furnishing is of the richest and most lux- 
urious description and its equipment well- 
nigh perfect. The Schiller is the latest 
addition to the places of amusement and 
surpasses them all in luxurious appoint- 
ment. These are simply mentioned as types 
types of the prevailing character of leading 
theatres of the city. 

The Government Harbor, when completed, 
will include a sheltered area of sixteen feet in 




depth, covering 270 acres, with communi- 
cating slips along the lake front, covering 
185 acres, making a total of 455 acres. This 
is in addition to the river with which the 
outer harbor communicates. At present the 
shipping that seeks the port is strung out 
along the piers on either side of the different 
branches of the river, which afford a dockage 
of 5 1 miles. By a comparison of official 



figures obtained from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, it has been ascertained that a greater 
number of vessels arrived and cleared at 
Chicago during a year, than at the port of 
New York. As far back as the year 1882, 
the tonnage of vessels arriving at Chicago 
was 4,849,950 and that of the clearances for 
the year 4,904,999. 

This institution which stands in so impor- 
tant a relation to the great business interests 
of Chicago was first organized in 
1848, but really had no substantial 
existence urilil 1856. It is now 
a commercial organization that is re- 
nowned the world over. Its influence 
is far reaching and most important to 
the welfare of mankind, inasmuch 
as it practically regulates the traffic 
in breadstuffs throughout the world. 
The present membership is about 
2,000. It owns and occupies a mag- 
nificent granite structure which faces 
the south end of La Salle Street. 
It was commenced in 1882 and com- 
pleted in 18S5 at a cost of $1 ,000,000. 
To facilitate the handling, of her 
enormous business, indeed to render it 
at all practicable, it is indispensably 
necessary that Chicago's banking 
facilities should be of the most exten- 
sive as well as of the soundest 
character. They are ; her banking 
institutions both national and state are 
numerous and in a healthy condition. 
The combined capital of the national banks 
may be broadly stated at $24,000,000 — and 
that of her state banks at $10,000,000, and 
their respective resources much more than 
double these sums. The clearances of Chi- 
cago's banks exceed those of any other city in 
the country, with the single exception of New 
York, and reach a daily average of from eigh- 
teen to twenty millions of dollars. Their total 
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clearances for the last year reported were 
largely in excess of four billions of dollars. 
On the 9th of December 1S92, the twenty -six 
national banks of Chicago had a total com- 
bined capital of $23,300,000 ; their combined 
surplus and profits amounted to $13,966,325 ; 
their circulation to $987,050 ; their deposits 
to $130,058,452, and their loans and dis- 
counts to $89,490,766. 

We have thus endeavored to epitomize in 
brief some of the most striking features of 



three quarters of a century last past, three 
log cabins marked the spot where now in con- 
scious pride she stretches her magnificent 
proportions. No other city in the world 
affords such history of progress. She is the 
marvel of the nineteenth century, the wonder 
of the age in which we live. The story of 
her rise and growth reads like a tale of 
eastern magic. Nothing stays or stops her 
progress. The rush and roar of modern life 
go on unceasingly within her. 
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the imperial city whose enchanting drives, 
lovely gardens and marble palaces fringe the 
southern waters of Lake Michigan. Such 
she is to-day and yet scarcely more than fifty 
years have elapsed since she emerged from 
the swaddling clothes of infancy. Two hun- 
dred years ago the site upon which she stands 
together with the land for nearly a hundred 
leagues in extent about it, was bought for 
the sum of five English shillings, and within 



With the knowledge before him of what 
the Chicago of to-day is, of the vim and 
energy of her people and of the mighty 
possibilities within her grasp, vainly would 
any one attempt to solve the problem of her 
glorious future. But whatever that future 
may bring, it may safely be said that no 
brighter glory or higher honor awaits the 
city than that of being the home of the 
World's Columbian Exposition. 



CHAPTER III. 
The World's Fairs of a Century. 

The Genesis of Expositions — France First in the Field — Early French Exhibitions— The Dublin Exhibition in 1S27 — 
The First World's Fair, London, 1S51 — The Crystal Palace, New York, 1S55 — Expositions of France from 1853 
to 1878 — Other Displays — The Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia — The Paris Exposition, iSSo, etc. 



PROPERLY incidental and intro- 
ductory to the great theme which is 
to give to these pages their main inter- 
est is a retrospective glance over the 
records of previous events of a similar char- 
acter. Such a review of the distinctive fea~ 
tures of preceding expositions will furnish the 
reader some standard of comparison by 
which to measure the significance of the last 
and greatest of them all ; nor is the record 
without a value and interest of its own. 

The first Industrial Exhibition of which 
we have any authentic account was held in 
France, during the stormy period of the 
Revolution. In 1797 the Marquis d'Avize 
was appointed Commissioner of the Royal 
Manufactories of the Gobelins, of S vres 
and of the Savounerie. Upon entering upon 
the duties of his office he found the workmen 
reduced nearly to starvation by the neglect of 
the two previous years, while the storehouses, 
in the meantime, had been filled with their 
choicest productions. He conceived the idea 
of establishing an Exhibition of the large 
store of tapestries, porcelains and carpets 
thus accumulated by the Government ; and 
the consent of the Government to his plan 
being obtained, preparations were made for 
holding the Exhibition in the Chateau of St. 
Cloud. 

In the meantime, the Marquis was obliged 
to quit France in consequence of a decree of 
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the Directory banishing the nobility from the 
country, and the Exhibition scheme proved a 
failure. The next year, 1798, the Marquis 
returned to France, and> renewing his plan, 
this time on a larger scale, collected a con- 
siderable number of beautiful and rare objects, 
and placed them on exhibition and sale in the 
buildings and gardens of the Maison 
d'Orsay. The Exhibition proved so success- 
ful that the scheme was at once adopted by 
the State, and at the close of the same year 
another Exhibition was held under the 
authority of the Government. 

This first official Exhibition took place 
on the Champs de Mars, a temporary build- 
ing being erected for the purpose. One 
hundred and ten exhibitors took part in it, 
and the display embraced the most magnifi- 
cent collection of objects of art and industry 
that France could produce. The Government 
was so well pleased with the results of the 
Exhibition that it was announced by the 
Minister of the Interior that there would 
in future be an annual Exhibition at Paris, 
The public disturbances, however, made it 
impossible to carry out this plan, and it was 
not until 1 80 1 that the second official Ex- 
hibition was held. 

Napoleon was now First Consul. He 
entered heartily into the arrangements of the 
Exhibition, as he fully comprehended its 
advantages to the country. He visited the 
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workshops and factories of the chief manu- 
facturing towns in France, and urged upon 
the manufacturers the great importance to 
themselves and to the country of giving to the 
plan their hearty co-operation. A temporary 
wooden building was erected in the court- 
yard of the Louvre, and in spite of the great 
difficulties in the way the Exposition was a 
success. The exhibitors numbered 229 ; 
among the exhibits was the now world- 
famous Jacquard loom. Ten gold, twenty 
silver, and thirty bronze medals were awarded 
as prizes, and the recipients of the gold medal 
were formally entertained by the First Consul 
at a State dinner. 

The third French Exhibition was held 
in 1S02, and, like its predecessor, occupied a 
temporary building, erected in the court-yard 
of the Louvre. The number of exhibitors 
was 540. Among the successful exhibitors 
were Montgolfier, the proto-aeronaut, Vaucan- 
son, the inventor of the mechanical duck and 
the flute player ; and Jacquard, the inventor 
of the loom which bears his name. The 
Exhibitions had now become so popular that 
a " Society of Encouragement " was formed 
for the purpose of continuing them and aid- 
ing the efforts of French manufacturers. 

Improvement in Exhibits. 

A fourth Exhibition was held in 1806 on 
the esplanade of the Hotel des Invalides. 
There were 1442 exhibitors. Among the 
articles exhibited were the printed cottons of 
Mulhausen and Logelbach, and silk and cot- 
ton thread, which were displayed for the first 
time. Among the prizes awarded were one 
for the manufacture of iron by means of coke, 
and another for the manufacture of steel by 
a new process. 

The wars of the Empire made further 
Exhibitions in France impossible, and it was 
not until some years after the downfall of 
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Napoleon that they were revived. A fifth 
Exhibition was held in 18 19 in the court- 
yard of the Louvre, the exhibitors number- 
ing 1,662. It was noticed that, although the 
number of exhibitors showed but a slight 
increase as compared with the last Exhibition, 
the quality of the articles displayed had mate- 
rially improved. 

Other Exhibitions were held in the court- 
yard of the Louvre in the years 1823 and 
1827, and in 1844 the tenth French Exhibi- 
tion was held at Paris. Louis Philippe was 
King, and France had attained a degree of 
industrial prosperity greater than anything 
she had ever known before. The Exhibition 
was the most superb display that had ever 
been witnessed in Europe. An immense 
wooden building was erected for it in the 
Carre Marigny of the Champs Elysees by the 
architect, Moreau ; and in this edifice 3,960 
manufacturers displayed their wares. 

In 1S49, though the country was still suf- 
fering from the effects of the Revolution of 
1848, another and a still grander Exhibition 
was held. A larger and more imposing 
building than that of 1844 was erected in the 
Champs Elysees, under the supervision of the 
architect, Moreau. It covered an area of 
220,000 square feet, exclusive of an annex 
devoted to a display of agricultural products 
and implements. The Exhibition remained 
open sixty days ; the number of exhibitors 
was nearly five thousand ; and there were 
3,738 prizes awarded. 

Exhibitions in Great Britain. 
The success of the French with their 
Exhibitions was such as to encourage other 
nations to undertake similar enterprises. As 
early as 1827, the Royal Dublin Society 
held an Exhibition in their grounds, and this 
was so successful that the undertaking was 
repeated every three years until 1850. Ata 
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later period, Exhibitions were held at Man- 
chester, Leeds, and other places in Great 
Britain. The Manchester Exhibition of 1 849 
was quite a notable affair. In 1845 an Exhibi- 
tion was held at Munich under the auspices 
of the King of Bavaria. Belgium at an early 
day engaged in such enterprises, and her 
Exhibitions were both numerous and impor- 
tant. Austria, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Den- 
mark and Sweden also held successful Exhibi- 
tions at various times. 

All these Exhibitions, 
however, were strictly na- 
tional ; that is, each was 
devoted to the display of 
the products of the country 
in which it was held. In 
1849, M. Buffet, the French 
Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, conceived the 
dea of holding an Exhibi- 
;ion of the products of all 
countries, and accordingly 
addressed a circular letter 
to various manufacturers on 
the subject, asking their 
views. The replies received 
by him so thoroughly dis- 
couraged him that he aban- 
doned his plan. 

The honor of holding 
the first International In- 
dustrial Exhibition belongs to England. 
The idea was first advanced by Prince 
Albert, the husband of Queen Victoria, 
in his suggestion of an International Jubilee, 
" to form a new starting point from which 
all nations were to direct their further 
exertions. 1 ' On the thirtieth of June, 1S49, 
a meeting of the Society of Arts was held at 
Buckingham Palace, and to this body the 
Prince explained his plan for a proposed 
International Exhibition of Competition, to 



beheld in London in 1851, and suggested 
that the exhibits should be grouped under 
four main heads, namely, Raw Materials, 
Machinery and Mechanical Inventions, 
Manufactures, and Sculpture and the Plastic 
Arts. 

At a subsequent meeting, held on the 
fourteenth of July, the same year, he pro- 
posed a plan of operations which included 
the formation of a Royal Commission, a 
scheme for the government of the Exhibi- 
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tion, the determination of a method of decid- 
ing and awarding the prizes, and for provid- 
ing the funds necessary for carrying the plan 
into execution. His recommendations were 
adopted, and on the third of January, 1 850, 
a Royal Commission, with Prince Albert at 
its head, was appointed. 

Architects of all countries were invited to 
submit competitive plans for the necessary 
buildings, and it was decided to rely 
upon voluntary contributions for the means 
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necessary to establish the Exhibition. Out of 
233 plans submitted, the design of Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Joseph Paxton was accepted 
by the Commission. This acceptance was 
:nade on the sixth of July, 1850, and was 
followed on the twenty -sixth by the award- 
ing of the contract for the erection of the 
buildings to Messrs. Fox and Henderson. 
On the thirtieth of July the contractors took 
possession of the site in Hyde Park, granted 
by the Government to the Exhibition ; on 
the fifteenth of August the charter of incor- 
poration was issued, and on the twenty-sixth 




INTERIOR VIEW OF THE TRANSEPT OF CRYSTAL PALACE. 

of September the first column of the great 
building was set up in its place. The work 
was pushed forward with vigor, and on the 
first of May, 185 1 — the day originally 
appointed — the Exhibition was opened with 
great pomp by the Queen, 

The building was of iron and glass, and 
presented a pleasing, and at that time a novel 
combination of lightness, beauty and 
strength. Such an eminent authority as 
Fergusson awards it this high praise : " No 
incident in the history of architecture was so 



felicitous as Sir Joseph Paxton's suggestion. 
At a time when men were puzzling them- 
selves over domes to rival the Pantheon, or 
halls to surpass those of the Baths of Cara- 
calla, it was wonderful that a man could be 
found to suggest a thing that had no other 
merit than being the b^st, and, indeed, the 
only thing then known which would answer 
the purpose." 

The building covered more than twenty 
acres; it had a length of 1,851 feet and a 
height ranging from 64 to 104 feet. Its 
construction requirc.I 3,500 tons of cast-iron, 
and 550 tons of wrought- 
iron ; 896,000 superficial 
feet, or 400 tons of glass ; 
and 600,000 cubic feet 
of wood. It cost about 
$850,000, the building re- 
maining the property of 
the contractors when the 
Exhibition was over. 

The International Exhi- 
bition of 185 1 was a great 
success. It was open five 
months and fifteen days. 
More than $200,000 had 
been received from the sale 
of season tickets previous 
to the opening. The total 
number of visitors was 
6,170,000; the daily average being 43,536. 
The receipts amounted to $2,625,535, 
and an unexpended balance of $750,000 
remained in the hands of the Commissioners 
when all the expenses were paid. The 
exhibitors numbered 13,937, of whom 6,861 
were from Great Britain, 520 from the 
colonies, and 6,556 from other countries. 

The awards were as follows : the council y 
medal, the prize medal and a certificate of 
honorable mention. They distributed thus : 
council medals, 171 ; prize medals, 2,954; 
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and certificates 
2,123 

The United States were represented by a 
small but creditable display, in estimating 
which it should be borne in mind that our 
country was then at the very commencement 
of its career in the higher departments of art 
and manufacture. Powers exhibited his 
" Greek Slave," and " Fisher Boy ; " Nunn 
and Clark, of New York, and Jonas Checker- 
ing, of Boston, exhibited their pianos ; Cor- 
nelius and Co., of Philadelphia, exhibited two 
superb gas chande- 
liers ; a number of 
handsome carriages 
were shown ; and a 
very creditable dis- 
play was made of agri- 
cultural implements 
and products. 

The success of the 
London Exhibition of 
1851 gave rise to a 
number of similar pro- 
jects on a smaller 
scale. In 1853 an 
International Exhi- 
bition was held at 
Dublin, a superb 
building of glass and 
iron being constructed 
for the purpose. 



heartily with those of our own country in the 
display, but in spite of these generous efforts 
the enterprise was a failure. 

Description of the Building. 

An elegant building. of glass and iron, gen- 
erally known as the Crystal Palace, was 
erected at the intersection of the Sixth Ave- 
nue and Forty-second Street. The location 
is now enclosed as one of the parks of the 
city, and is known as Reservoir Square. The 
piece of ground secured for the purpose was 




The Exhibition was 
opened by the Viceroy of Ireland on the 
twelfth of May, 1853. It was only partially 
international in character, but was deeply 
interesting and highly successful. 

In the same year an International Exhibi- 
tion was also held in New York. Its object 
was to compare the productions of America 
with those of other countries, with the hope 
of encouraging American manufacturers and 
showing them their deficiencies. The man- 
ufacturers and artists of Europe joined 



"CRYSTAL PALACE," NEW YORK EXHIBITION, 1853. 

too small, being but 445 by 455 feet in 



size. 

The building was octagonal in shape, 
changing at the height of twenty-four feet to 
a Greek cross, with low roofs in the four cor- 
ners, and crowned in the centre by a dome 
rising to a height of 148 feet. The four 
corners of the building were octagon-shaped, 
and each front had two towers seventy feet 
high, supporting tall flagstaff's. The con- 
struction of iron columns, girders, etc., was 
similar to that of the London Crystal Palace 
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of 185 i, but the plan of the dome was origi- 
nal with the architects. The building covered 
170,000 square feet, and there was also an 
annex, used for the display of works of art, cov- 
ering an area of 33,000 square feet. The 
annex was two stories in height, and was 450 
feet long and 21 feet broad. 

It was lighted from above, there being no 
windows on the sides. It was connected with 
the main building by two covered ways or 
wings, one story in height, in which the 




PALACE OF INDUSTRY, PARIS EXHIBITION, I S$ $. 

refreshment rooms were situated. The ceilings 
of the Crystal Palace were of glass, and were 
sustained by iron pillars. The prevailing style 
of architecture was. Moorish; the decorations 
were Byzantine. The ceilings were painted 
in white, blue, red and cream color. There 
were three entrances, 147 feet wide. The 
central aisle was forty-one feet, and the side 
aisles fifty-four feet in width. The dome was 
one hundred feet across. 
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The enterprise seemed doomed to mis- 
fortune from the first. The location was badly 
chosen, and the undertaking was hampered 
with burdensome conditions. It was a private 
enterprise, being conducted by a joint stock 
company,and was without Government recog- 
nition or assistance. It was regarded with 
jealousy by many of the American cities, 
which refused to take part in it. 

The opening of the New York Exhibi- 
tion was announced for early in June, but it 
did not take place 
until the fourteenth of 
July* 1853. President 
Pierce formally pre- 
sided over the cere- 
monies, in the pre- 
sence of the heads of 
the various depart- 
ments of the Govern- 
ment of the United 
States, and of the 
Commissioners from 
Great Britain and 
other foreign coun- 
tries. There were 
4,685 exhibitors rep- 
resented in the Exhi- 
bition, of which 2,083 
were American. As 
far as the display was 
concerned, the Exhi- 
bition was a success, 
but its financial management resulted in fail- 
ure. This failure caused serious loss and 
annoyance to many of the exhibitors. 

The Ciystal Palace was used for various 
purposes for several years after the close of 
the Exhibition. In the fall of 1858, during 
the progress of the annual fair of the Amer- 
ican Institute, the building took fire, and in 
half an hour was totally destroyed, together 
with all its contents. 
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In 1854 a grand Exhibition was held at 
Munich, in which 7,005 exhibitors from all 
parts of Germany took part. It was by far 
the most superb display of German art and 
industry ever witnessed, and remained with- 
out a peer until eclipsed by the German 
exhibit at Vienna in 1873. The building was 
designed by Herr Voit, and was a superb 
structure of glass and iron, resembling in some 
respects the London Crystal Palace of 185 1. 
It was of considerable size, being 850 feet in 
length and about eighty-five feet in height. 

Napoleon III was now Emperor of 
France, and that country was in the enjoy- 
ment of greater commercial prosperity than 
it had experienced for many years. The 
Emperor therefore resolved to undertake an 
International Exhibition on a grander scale 
thar any that had yet been given. An Imperial 
Commission was organized, with Prince 
Napoleon as President, on the twenty-fourth, 
of December, 1S53, and the work of prepar- 
ing the buildings was immediately begun. 
The Emperor wisely determined that the 
main edifice should be a permanent structure, 
and of such a character that it should not only 
reimburse the State for its outlay upon it by its 
future usefulness, after the close of the Exhi- 
bition, but that it should also be an ornament 
to the beautiful city in which it was to stand. 

French Palace of Industry. 

A site was selected In the Carre Marigny 
of the Champs Elysees, and a permanent edi- 
fice, known as the Palace of Industry, was 
erected. It was constructed of glass, stone 
and brick, and is one of the principal orna- 
ments of the Champs Elysees. It is 800 feet 
long and 3 50 feet wide. The walls of the pal- 
ace are of stone, so largely supplied with win- 
dows as to be more a system of arches than 
walls. The principal entrance is on the 
Avenue des Champs Elysees, and is sur- 



mounted by a group of statuary represe *ing 
the genius of France distributing rewarrs to 
Art and Commerce. On the outside are 
shields bearing the names of the cities of 
France, and medallions containing busts of 
their celebrated men ; and round the lower 
frieze the names of men celebrated in all 
branches of knowledge, and of every country. 

The interior consists of one large hall, 643 
feet long, 158 feet wide, and 115 feet high, 
surrounded by side aisles, or galleries, on iron 
columns and 100 feet wide. The roof is of 
iron and glass, the flat walls at each end 
being filled with brilliantly painted glass. 
One of these represents France inviting all the 
nations to the Exhibition. Besides this 
building there was a large rotunda, used for 
the display of the jewels of the Empress of 
the French and the Queen of Portugal, and 
exquisite specimens of Gobelin tapestries and 
Sevres porcelain. 

An immense gallery, 1 ,300 yards in length, 
extended along the Quai d'Orsay, from the 
Place de la Concorde to the bridge of the 
Alma, abutting on the Avenue Montague, in 
which was situated the Palais des Beaux Arts. 
The area thus covered was much larger than 
that of the London Exhibition of 185 1, being 
about thirjy-five acres, including the galleries 
and the exterior grounds devoted.to Exhibition 
purposes. 

A Magnificent Display. 

The Exhibition was opened with great 
pomp, by the Emperor Napoleon III and 
the Empress Eugenie, on the 15th of May, 
1855. As a display of objects of art and 
industry the Exhibition was a grand success. 
Never before had such a magnificent and 
complete collection been gathered together. 
The number of exhibitors from France and 
her colonies was 1 0,69 1 . The foreign exhibit- 
ors numbered 10,608, representing nearly 
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fifty-three foreign countries. The American 
exhibitors numbered 131. 

The great feature of the Exhibition of 1 8 5 5 
was the Art Gallery, which was the first 
truly international display of works of art 
ever attempted. Its chief object of interest 
was the beautiful reproduction of the statue 
of Minerva executed by Phidias for the Par- 
thenon. v 

Not a Financial Success. 

The Exhibition remained open from the 
fifteenth of May to the fifteenth of November, 
when it was formally closed by the Emperor 
in person. The visitors numbered 5 , 1 62,3 30, 
the highest number on any day being 123, 
017, on Sunday the ninth of September. 

As a financial enterprise, the Exhibition 
was not a success. The cost of the build- 
ings was about $3,373,300, and the expenses 
of conducting the Exhibition brought the 
total outlay to about $5,000,000. The 
receipts, all told, came to but $640,000. 
This deficit was largely due to the wise gen- 
erosity of the Emperor, who, being desirous 
that the whole people of France should be 
benefited by the Exhibition, made the tariffof 
admissions so low that the poorest man in 
France could enter the gates and reap the 
benefits of beautiful display. On certain days 
— and these were numerous — the admission 
fee was only twenty centimes, or four cents, in 
American money. Thus, though the state 
lost money in its actual outlay, it was 
the gainer by its wise liberality. 

Distribution of Awards. 

The awards were distributed by the 
Emperor on the closing day. They were as 
follows : For the Industrial Department, 112 
grand medals of honor, 252 medals of honor, 
2,300 medals of the first class, 3,900 of the 
second class, and 4,000 honorable mentions ; 



for the Fine Art Department, 40 decorations 
of the Legion of Honor, 16 medals of honor 
voted by the jury, 67 medals of the first class, 
Sy of the second class, yj of the third class 
and 222 honorable mentions. 

The United States were well represented 
both in the Exhibition and in the distribution 
of awards. Of the 1 3 1 American exhibitors, 
the proportion of awards was greater than 
any other country, as we received two grand 
medals of honor — one to McCormick for his 
reaper and the other to Goodyear for his 
discoveries in the treatment of India rubber. 
We also received three medals of honor, 
seventeen first-class medals, twenty-eight 
second-class medals, and thirty honorable 
mentions, each accompanied by a diploma. 
Great Britain was represented by 1,549 
exhibitors, but received only one grand medal 
of honor. 

In the year 1S57 there was held at Man- 
chester, in England, an Exhibition of fine art 
and fine art manufacture, which was confined 
more particularly to the art treasurers of the 
United Kingdom. The building covered a 
little more than three acres, was fire-proof, 
and cost $122,500. 

In 1 86 1 an Exhibition of the industrial and 
agricultural products and the fine arts of Italy 
was held at Florence, and in the same year 
Exhibitions were held at Edinburgh and 
Dublin, devoted to the products of Scotland 
and Ireland. 

Second London Exhibition. 
The London Exhibition of 1S51 was the 
first of the series of Industrial Exhibitions 
which it was resolved should be given in the 
British capital once in ten years. It was 
accordingly determined that- the second one 
should be held in 1S61, and in 1S60 prepa- 
rations for it were begun. A charter of 
incorporation was issued by the Crown, and 
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royal commissioners were appointed under 
the presidency of the Prince Consort. 

The Italian war caused a postponement of 
the Exhibition for a year. On the fourteenth 
of December, 1S61, Prince Albert died, and 
his loss, which was a terrible blow to the 
British nation, was peculiarly felt by the 
International Exhibition, of which he was the 
veiy life and soul. His death caused no 
delay in the Exhibition, however, which, in 
accordance with his wishes, was pushed for- 
ward steadily, but the absence of his wise 
counsels and generous support was sadly felt. 

The site chosen 
for the Exhibition was 
at South Kensington, 
at the south end of the 
new gardens of the 
Royal Horticultural 
Society, and not far 
from the site of the 
Crystal Palace of 
185 1. A building 
was erected from 
designs furnished by 
Captain Fowkes, of 
the Royal Engineers. 
It was constructed of 
brick, glass and iron, 
and was 1,200 feet long by 560 feet wide, 
and, together with its several annexes, cov- 
ered an area of about 1,023,000 square feet. 
The total cost was about £2,150,000. The 
buildings were inferior in beauty and con- 
venience to the Crystal Palace of 185 1. 

The Exhibition was opened on the first day 
j of May, 1862. As Prince Albert had died 
on the fourteenth of the previous December, 
neither the Queen nor any of her children 
were present. Her Majesty was represented 
by the Duke of Cambridge, who presided 
over the imposing ceremonies with which the 
Exhibition was opened. Thirty thousand 



persons were present on this occasion, and 
2,000 choristers and 400 musicians rendered 
the ode written for the occasion by Alfred 
Tennyson. 

Advance in Science and Manufactures. 

The London Exhibition of 1862 was 
opened on the first of May and was closed 
on the fifteenth of November, covering a 
period of 171 days, exclusive of Sundays. 
The total number of visitors was 6,21 1,103 j 
the maximum being attained on Thursday, 
October 30th, on which day the attendance 




LOXDON EXHIBITION, 



was 67,891. The total cost of the Exhibi- 
tion, including the " running expenses," was 
$2,298,155. The receipts amounted to 
precisely the same sum, making the exhibi- 
tion merely self-sustaining, but nothing 
more. 

In its industrial and machinery displays, 
the Exhibition of 1S62 was a marked 
improvement upon that of 1S5 1, and fully 
showed the great advance that had been 
made in science and manufactures since the 
latter period by the civilized world. The 
strongest feature of the Exhibition, however, 
was its display of the fine arts. Here Great 
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Britain stood pre-eminent, her display con- 
sisting largely of the works of her great 
painters: Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
Wilkie, Maclise, Mulready, Clarkson, Stan- 
field, Landseer and David Roberts. 

The United States, being engaged in the 
life and death struggle of the Civil War, could 
give no official aid to the Exhibition of 1862, 
and the products of this country were repre- 
sented there by but 132 articles, the expenses 
of their display being defrayed entirely by 
private funds. In spite of this, however, the 
exhibitors from this country received the 
largest number of awards, in proportion, of 
any nation represented. Among the special 
objects of interest from the United States at 
the Exhibition of 1862 were McCormick's 
reaper, Sickles' steam steering apparatus, 
Ericsson's caloric engine, sewing machines, 
pianos, maizena or corn starch, flour, street- 
railway cars, steam fire-engines, axes, 
ploughs, model houses and cotton goods. 

Nations Represented. 

The total number of exhibitors at the 
International Exhibition of 1862 was 28,653. 
The principal nations were represented as 
follows : Great Britain, 5,415 ; British Colo- 
nies, 3,072 ; France, 3,204; United States, 
132; Italy, 2,099 ; Spain, 1,643; Austria, 
1,413; Portugal, 1,370; French Colonies, 
826; Russia, 724; Belgium, 799 ; Sweden, 
511; Holland, 348 ; Greece, 296 ; Denmark, 
285; Brazil, 230; Norway, 216; Hanse 
Towns, 187 ; South American Republics, 
1 10; Rome, 76 ; Mecklenburg, 55; China 
and Japan, 38; Africa, 17; Switzerland, 10. 

In the year 1865 a number of Interna- 
tional Exhibitions on a smaller scale were 
held. At Amsterdam, in Holland, there was 
one devoted to flowers ; at Paris, there was 
one for the display of cheese ; at Dublin, 
there was one of a miscellaneous character ; 



at Oporto, in Portugal, there was one with 
3,91 1 exhibitors ; and at Stettin, in Prussia, 
there was also one, general in character, with 
1,451 exhibitors. 

France, in the meantime, had been plan- 
ning an International Exhibition upon the 
most elaborate and magnificent scale. As 
early as the twenty-second of June, 1863, an 
Imperial decree was issued, announcing that 
an International Exhibition would be held at 
Paris in 1 867, and that it would be more com- 
pletely universal in its character, and more 
magnificent than any of its predecessors. 
The nations of the world were invited to take 
part in it, and it was expressly stated that 
the announcement had been made so early in 
order to give all desiring to enter the Exhi- 
bition time to mature their plans and prepa- 
rations. 

Paris Display of 1867. 

A second Imperial decree in February, 
1865, confirmed the first one, and gave fuller 
details of the plan determined upon. An 
Imperial Commission was appointed, and 
committees were formed at home and abroad 
for the purpose of attending to the work of 
constructing the buildings and organizing the 
Exhibition. Prince Napoleon was made 
President of the Commission, and the work 
was begun. 

The Champs de Mars — the site of the first 
French Exhibition of 1798 — was assigned 
by the Government for the Exhibition of 
1867. It was a rectangle in shape, embrac- 
ing an area of 1 19 acres, and to it was added, 
for the purposes of the Exhibition, the Island 
of Billancourt, some distance lower down the 
Seine, affording an additional area of fifty- 
two acres, and making 171 acres in all. The 
island was used for the agricultural depart- 
ment. The main buildings were erected in 
the Champs de Mars. 
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The main building was a vast one-story 
structure, elliptical in form, with a total 
length of i,6o<3 feet and a width of 1,247 
feet. The total area enclosed by the outer 
walls of the building was 37 T 8 7 acres. The 
centre of this space was occupied by an open 
garden of 1)4 acres, which made the area 
under the roof of the building 36-^ acres. 
The plan of the structure was unique. 

It comprised a series of vast, concentric 
oval compartments, each one stoiy in height, 
the inner one enclosing the central garden as 
an open colonnade. There 
were seven principal com- 
partments, each of which 
was devoted to the display 
of a distinct group of 
objects. " The spaces 
devoted to the different 
countries were arranged 
in a wedge-like form, radi- 
ally from the centre of 
the building to the outer 
edge, and the visitor, by 
proceeding around one of 
the concentric oval depart- 
ments, passed through the 
different countries exhibit- 
ing, one after the other, 
always keeping in the 
same group of subjects ; 
but if he walked from the 
centre of the building outwards, radially, he 
traversed the different groups of the same 
country. The arrangement of double classi- 
fication required was, therefore, by this plan, 
completely accomplished, and afforded great 
convenience and facility for study and com- 
parison. 

The outer compartment of the building 
was the broadest of all, being 1 1 5 feet, and 
81 feet high to the top of the roof. It was 



length was a raised platform, supported by 
iron pillars, from which visitors could view the 
machinery below. The roof of the building 
was of corrugated iron, supported by iron 
pillars. 

Building and Grounds. 
The grounds surrounding the main build- 
ing comprised an extent of 81 acres, and were 
divided into a park and a reserve garden. 
Each section was beautifully laid off. In the 
park numerous structures, constructed by the 




devoted to machinery, and along its entire 



PARIS EXPOSITION BUILDING AND GROUNDS, 1 86/. 

different nationalities, grew up in all varieties 
of style, from the hut of the Esquimaux to the 
palace of the Sultan, the workmen or attend- 
ants at each being almost universally peculiar 
to the special country, and imparting addi- 
tional interest to them. The Champs de Mars, 
in a short space of time, changed like magic 
from a diy and arid plain — useful only as a 
place for manoeuvres of troops — to a charm- 
ing park, containing a city in the midst of 
groves and green lawns ; a place such as the 
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author of the " Thousand and One Nights " 
alone could h^ve imagined ; groups of build- 
ings so violent in their contrasts as to pro- 
duce harmony only by reason of their oddity, 
and leading the visitor to imagine that he had 
been transported to dreamland. 

Turkish and Egyptian palaces ; mosques 
and temples of the Pharaohs ; Roman, Nor- 
wegian and Danish dwellings by the side of 
Tyrolese chalets ; here, a specimen of the 
Catacombs of Rome ; there, a group of Eng- 
lish cottages ; workmen and farmers' dwell- 
ings, lighthouses, theatres, a succession of 




GRAND VESTIBULE OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION BUILDING 



hundreds of constructions as unlike each 
other as possible ; restaurants and cafes every- 
where, for all classes of people; noises of all 
kinds filling the air ; concerts, orchestras, the 
ringing of bells and the blowing off of steam 
boilers ; such was the park of the Champs 
de Mars during the Exposition Universelle. 
The reserve garden contained the botani- 
cal, horticultural, and piscicultural collections 
of the Exhibition. It was exquisitely laid off 
with bright lawns, fountains, pools, cascades, 
grottoes, conservatories and shrubberies. 
7F 



The work on the Exhibition grounds was 
begun in September, 1 86 5 ; that on the build- 
ings on the third of April, 1 866. The Exhibi- 
tion was opened with splendid and imposing 
ceremonies, on the first of April, 1867, by the 
Emperor Napoleon III and the Empress 
Eugenie. It was closed on the third of 
November ,thus covering a period of 2 1 7 days, 
including Sundays. The total cost of the 
Exhibition, including the. cost of construc- 
tion and the daily expenses, was #4,688,705. 
The total receipts, including the subsidies 
from the Imperial Government and the city of 
Paris, of $1,200,000 each, 
were #5,251,361, leaving 
a net profit of $562,654. 
Dividends to the amount 
of 5553,200 were declared 
and paid ; the remaining 
sum of $9,456 was held 
for contingencies, and was 
finally devoted to charit- 
able objects. The number 
of visitors was 10,200,000. 
On Sundays the admission 
fee was ten cents. 

The Exhibition of 1867 
was in all respects a won- 
derful and magnificent col- 
lection of the arts and indus- 
tries of the world. It far 
surpassed any previous Exhibition in France 
or any other country, and will always be 
esteemed one of the great events of the nine- 
teenth century. The agricultural depart- 
ment, located, as we have stated, on the 
Island of Billancourt, was the most complete 
and extensive display of agricultural imple- 
ments and products and live stock that had 
ever been witnessed in Europe. 

The distribution of prizes took place in the 
Palace of Industry, in the the Champs 
Elysees, on the first of July, in the presence 
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of a vast and brilliant throng, the Emperor 
himself bestowing the awards. There were 
50,226 exhibitors represented in the Exhibi- 
tion. The awards consisted of 64 grand prizes, 
883 gold medals, 3,653 silver medals, 5,565 
bronze medals,and 5,801 honorable mentions. 
Of these the exhibitors from the United 
States received three grand prizes, seventeen 
gold medals, sixty-six silver medals, and 
ninety-four bronze medals. The total num- 
ber of American exhibitors was 705. 

The highest num- 
ber of visitors on any 
day was 173,923, on 
the twenty -seventh of 
October. 

In 1869 an Exhi- 
bition of the fine arts 
applied to industry 
was held in the Palace 
of Industry at Paris ; 
and in the same year 
an Exhibition was 
held at Dublin, and 
a Fine Art and Loan 
Exhibition, similar to 
the Manchester Exhi- 
bition of 1857, was 
given at Leeds, in 
England. 

In 1 87 1 a series of 
annual International 
Exhibitions was begun at London. The first 
of these was opened on the first of May, 1871, 
and was closed on the thirtieth of September, 
It was held in a building erected for the pur- 
pose at South Kensington. Thirty-three 
foreign countries were represented ; there 
were 4,000 fine art, and 7,000 industrial 
entries on the part of the exhibitors ; and the 
visitors numbered 1,142,000. There were no 
prizes, and the receipts of the Exhibition bal- 
anced its expenses. 



The second of the new series of Exhibi- 
tions was given in 1872, and was devoted to 
arts connected with printing, paper, music 
and musical instruments, jewelry, cotton 
goods and fine arts. This was followed by 
a third annual Exhibition in 1873, which 
made a feature of cooking and its apparatus. 
The Exhibition was opened on the fourteenth 
of April, and was closed on the fifteenth 
of August. It was visited by 31,784 per- 
sons. 




ENTRANCE TO THE PARIS EXHIBITION 



Other Exhibitions. 
In 1872 an Exhibition was held at Copen- 
hagen, and was devoted to the products of 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark. In the same 
year an Exhibition on a considerable scale 
was held at Moscow. It was given under the 
auspices of the Moscow Polytechnic Society, 
with the patronage of the Russian Govern- 
ment. Its various buildings were elaborately 
constructed, and occupied a space of two 
English miles. In its arrangement the greatest 
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skill was shown ; and its classification is 
said to have been the best and most scientific 
which has ever yet been attempted. Each 
special group of objects had separate buildings. 
Admirable as it was, it was too far distant for 
this country to take part in it. 

Austria now resolved to engage in these 
friendly contests between the nations of the 
world, and to hold in .Vienna an International 
Exhibition which should eclipse even the 
French Exhibition of 1867. Various cause:,, 
however, prevented any definite action from 




ROTUNDA OF THE VIENNA EXPOSITION BUILDING, 

being taken in the matter until 1870. The 
first steps were taken by the Trades' Union 
of Vienna, a wealthy and powerful organiza- 
tion, the president of which was Baron Wert- 
heimer, a wealthy manufacturer. A guarantee 
fund of $1,500,000 was formed, the subscrip- 
tions being taken mainly by the members of 
the society. The Government now came to 
the support of the scheme, and on the twenty- 
fourth of May, 1870, a decree was issued by 
the Emperor, stating that " under the august 



patronage of His Imperial and Royal Majesty, 
the Emperor, an International Exhibition 
would be held at Vienna in the year 1873, 
having for its aim, to represent the present 
state of modern civilization, and the entire 
sphere of national economy, and to promote 
its further development and progress." 

An Imperial Commission was formed, with 
Archduke Charles Louis as Protector ; Arch- 
duke Regnier, President; and Baron William 
Von Schwarz-Senborn as Director-General. 
An appropriation of $3,000,000 was made by 
the Government, to which 
was added the guarantee 
fund previously obtained by 
private subscriptions. At a 
later period the Govern- 
ment was obliged to make 
an additional appropriation 
of $3,000,000. 

The site selected for the 
Exhibition was the Prater, 
or Imperial Park, situated 
on the border of the Danube, 
just outside of the city. It 
was admirably chosen, both 
for beauty of situation and 
for adaptation to the pur- 
poses of the Exhibition. 
The total area enclosed 
within the fence surround- 
ing the Exhibition grounds 
The principal struc- 
of Industry, or the 



was about 280 acres, 
tures were the Palace 

Main Exhibition Building, the Gallery of Fine 
Arts, the Machinery Hall, and the Agricul- 
tural Building. 

The main building was constructed of 
brick, glass and iron, and was 2,985 feet long, 
82 feet wide, and 52^ feet high to the cen- 
tral dome. Opening from this were thirty-two 
transverse galleries, 250 feet long and 49 feet 
wide, the entire structure presenting a form 
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not unlike that of the spine of a fish, with its 
lateral projecting bones. The chief feature of 
the building was the dome, which was of iron, 
and was 354 feet in diameter. It was the 
largest dome that had ever been constructed 
before, that of St. Peter's at Rome being only 
156 feet in diameter, and the domes of the 
London Exhibition of 1862 only 160 feet in 
diameter. It was crowned by a central lantern 
101 feet in diameter, and 30 feet high, pro- 
vided with side lights and a conical roof, 
similar to that of the main dome. On top of 
this was another lantern 25 feet in diameter 
and 30 feet high, which was surmounted 
by a huge copy of the crown of Austria. 

As the dome was the 
principal feature of the 
exterior view of the build- 
ing, so was the rotunda the 
most beautiful portion of 
the interior. A circular 
corridor, a little more than 
forty feet in width, ran 
around the rotunda, con- 
necting with the nave of 
the building on both sides. 
The columns on which the 
dome rested stood between 
the corridor and the rotunda, and were joined 
to one another by large arches. The columns 
and arches were handsomely finished, and the 
effect was very fine. The floor ot the rotunda 
was lower than that of the rest of the build- 
ing, and in the centre was a beautiful fountain, 
which added greatly to the general appear- 
ance of the hall. The ceiling of the dome 
was of canvas, and was beautifully and appro- 
priately decorated with paintings and gilding. 

The Gallery of Fine Arts stood a short 
distance to the east of the Palace of Indus- 
try, and was connected with it by two tempo- 
rary covered ways. It was built of brick, and 
was stuccoed so as to produce an ornamental 



appearance. It was 650 feet long and 115 
feet wide. It proved too small, and two 
annexes were built, and were connected with 
it by covered passages containing the works 
of sculpture on exhibition. 

The Machinery Hall was situated to the 
north of the Main Building, and was 2615 
feet long and 164 feet wide. It consisted of 
a nave 92 feet wide, in which was placed the 
machinery in motion, and two side aisles, 
each 28 feet in width, devoted to machin- 
ery at rest. 

The Agricultural Halls consisted of two 
separate buildings, constructed of timber. 
They covered an area of 426,500 square feet. 




CENTRAL DOME OF THE VIENNA EXPOSITION BUILDING, I 873. 

Superb Buildings. 
The grounds were beautifully laid off, and 
were filled with a large number of buildings 
devoted to various purposes, and similiar to 
those which were so marked a feature of the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867. These were of 
unprecedented variety and importance, rep- 
resenting on a scale of great splendor and 
completeness the habits, manners, customs and 
methods of construction of various nations. 
The palace of the Viceroy of Egypt was one 
of the most noticeable of these buildings. 
Designed by an Austrian architect long resi- 
dent in the East, and constructed by native 
Egyptian workingmen with great skill and 
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truthfulness, it (presented an appearance at 
once interesting and instructive. One saw 
here a sumptuous mosque decorated in the 
richest manner, an ordinary dwelling house, 
and then a regular farm and stable depart- 
ment stocked with dromedaries and other 
domestic animals of Egypt. 

Then there were also on the grounds speci- 
mens of the ^national habitations of Turkey, 
Persia, Morocco, Japan, Sweden, etc; far- 
mers' or peasants' homes from all countries, 
restaurants and refreshment saloons,the Impe- 
rial Pavilion, the Jury Pavilion, and special 
exhibits of all sorts amounting in the aggre- 
gate to more than two hundred buildings, 
each one presenting something novel and 
pleasing. 

The deepest interest was manifested by the 
various nations of the world in the Vienna 
Exhibition, and the collection gathered 
together there represented the choicest objects 
of art and industry and the highest culture 
and progress of the civilized world. 

The Exhibition was opened on the first 
of May, 1873, with great pomp, by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph I. of Austria. The 
awards were formally distributed on the eight- 
eenth of August, and numbered 26,002 in 
all. They were divided as follows : 421 
diplomas of honor ; 3 ,024 medals of progress • 
10,465 diplomas of honorable mention ; 8,800 
medals of merit ; 326 medals for good taste- 
978 medals for fine arts; 1,988 medals 
awarded to workmen. The Exhibition was 
closed on the thirty-first of October, having 
extended over a period of 184 days, includ- 
ing Sundays. There were in all about 
42,584 exhibitors represented. Of these, 
643 were from the United States, to whom 
were awarded 349 prizes, of which the Inter- 
national Bureau at Washington, the Light- 
House Board of the United States the State 
of Massachusetts, and the City of Boston, for 



school systems, and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute at Washington, received grand diplomas 
of honor. 

The total number of visitors was 7,254,687 
and the receipts amounted to #1,032,385, or 
about enough to pay the running expenses. 
The total cost of the Exhibition being about 
$12,000,000, there remained a deficit of over 
$9,000,000, which loss fell on the Austrian 
Government. 

There were many reasons for this loss. In 
the first place, a sickly season at Vienna had 
preceded the Exhibition, and had rendered 
strangers afraid to visit that city. This was 
followed by a financial crisis, which crippled 
many who would have aided in making the 
Exhibition a monetary success. Added to 
this was the selfish conduct of the people of 
Vienna, who, by raising the prices of living 
to an exorbitant figure, frightened away 
visitors, and invited their own ruin. The 
contrast between the conduct of the people 
of Philadelphia during the Centennial Inter- 
national Exhibition and that of the people of 
Vienna in 1S73, was marked indeed; and 
the results in each case afford a valuable 
lesson to future times. 

The Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia. 

As the first century of American indepen- 
dence approached a period, a general con- 
sensus of opinion approved the suggestion of 
celebrating the august anniversary in some 
manner commensurate with the tremendous 
event to be commemorated. The methods 
of celebration proposed were many and di- 
verse ; but finally public opinion settled upon 
an International Exhibition, in which the 
people of all nations should be invited to par- 
ticipate, as the most fitting and impressive 
manner of marking the birth-year of the 
Republic. The project having been deter- 
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mined on, some discussion arose as to 
the site of the exhibition; many cities were 
naturally ambitious to claim the honor and 
reap the benefits attaching to the location of 
so momentous an enterprise. Boston and 
New York, respectively, offered cogent argu- 
ments and large inducements; but Phila- 
delphia, the birthplace of our freedom, was 
manifestly the appropriate stage upon which 
to enact the pageant of progress, and her 
claim was ratified by an overwhelming public 
opinion. In 1871 Congress passed an Act 
providing for the celebration to be held at 
Philadelphia in the year 1876. On the third 
of July, 1873, President Grant issued his 
proclamation and announcement of the com- 
ing event, and caused to be conveyed to the 
Foreign Ministers of the various powers rep- 
resented at Washington an invitation for the 
attendance and co-operation of their people. 
To the surprise of many, but gratification of 
all, the response from foreign countries was 
prompt and cordial. The leading Governments 
accredited as commissioners men of high 
rank ; appropriated large sums in furtherance 
of the project, and in every way evinced a 
desire to contribute to the success of the 
undertaking. At home the enterprise received 
general and generous support. The United 
States Government authorized a loan of 
$1,500,000 to meet the initial expenses. 
The State of Pennsylvania appropriated 
$1,500,000, the City of Philadelphia gave 
$1,000,000 ; and all the other States, notably 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Delaware and New 
Hampshire, subscribed to the stock issued 
by the Centennial Board of Finance. 

In 1873 the beautiful grounds known as 
Fairmount Park were selected as the site of 
the exhibition. The city not only relin- 
quished the Park to the Centennial Commis- 
sioners, without charge or hindrance, but 
erected at its own expense two magnificent 



bridges over the Schuylkill at a cost of two 
millions and a half of dollars. The grounds 
appropriated to the uses of the exhibition 
comprised 450 acres, of which 285 acres 
were fenced in and included the various 
structures containing the exhibits. These 
buildings were as follows : Main Building, 
covering an area of 870,464 square feet ; 
Machinery Hall, covering an area of 504,720 
square feet ; Art Building, covering 76,6^0 
square feet floor space and 8S,86g square 
feet wall space ; Horticultural Hall, 350 feet 
long, 160 feet broad, and 65 feet in height ; 
Agricultural Building, covering 117,760 
square feet ; Women's Department Building, 
208 feet long and 208 feet broad. 

The United States Government added to 
the interest of this exhibition by the ap- 
pointment of a special commission and the 
appropriation of a sum of money, $728,500, 
to represent the condition of the different 
departments of the Government at that 
period. 

The total amount of exhibitors was esti- 
mated at 30,864, the United States heading 
the list with 8,175 ; Spain and her colonies, 
3,822 ; Great Britain and colonies, 3,584; 
and Portugal, 2,462. It is interesting and 
gratifying to note that Spain and Portugal, 
the two nations so closely connected with the 
early history of our country, should have 
been such prominent exhibitors. 

The following countries were represented : 

Argentine Republic, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Chili, Denmark, 
Egypt, France, Germany, Great Britain and 
colonies, Hawaii, Italy, Japan, Mexico. 
Morocco, Netherlands, Norway, Orange Free 
State, Peru, Portugal, Russia, Siam, Siberia, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis, Turkey, 
United States, Venezuela. 

The method of awards adopted in 1876 
differed from that of all previous systems. 
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It dispensed with the international jury and 
substituted a body of judges, one-half for- 
eign, selected individually for their knowl- 
edge and experience. It also dispensed with 
the system of graduated awards, and required 
of the judges written reports on the inherent 
and comparative merits of each product 
thought worthy of an award, setting forth 
the properties and qualities, presenting the 
consideration forming the ground of the 
award, and awarding such report by the sig- 
nature of their authors. The medals 
awarded by the commission were of bronze, 



10th, when the gates were closed, there was 
admitted a grand total of 9,910,996 persons, 
of whom 8,004,274 paid the admission 
fee. There were 1,815,617 entrances of per- 
sons connected with the Exhibition, and 
91,075 complimentary admissions, making a 
daily average of paid and free of 62,333. Th e 
largest number admitted on any one day was 
274,9 1 9> on Pennsylvania day, September 
28th. The smallest number on May 12th, 
1876, 12,720. The largest number passing 
through a single gate, in a single hour, was 
1,870, or about thirty persons per minute. 
There was an aver- 
age population resid- 
ing in the grounds of 
571 persons, exclu- 
sive of the guards 
and firemen. 

It is estimated that 
nearly one hundred 
separate and distinct 
associations, includ- 
ing religious, tem- 
perance, military, 
masonic, etc., met in 
Philadelphia in the 
summer of 1876, 
with a membership 

OPENING CEREMONIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. Q f near l y one m {[_ 




in shape four inches in diameter, very chaste 
m appearance, and the largest of the kind 
ever struck in the United States. These 
awards of medals were simply as evidence 
merely of merit and not superiority, the 
written reports indicating whose exhibit in 
each group was preferred by the judges. 
The total number of awards issued at the 
Centennial was 13,104, of which 5,364 were 
to American exhibitors, and 7,740 to foreign 
exhibitors. 

The Centennial Exhibition opened May 
10th, 1876. From this date until November 



lion. The selection of a special day for each 
State was a great success, and largely 
increased the number of visitors. 

The railroad facilities in Philadelphia were 
confined to the Pennsylvania Central and the 
Reading roads, and had a capacity for receiv- 
ing 25,000 or dispatching 10,000 per hour. 
The heaviest one day's service of both roads 
was 244,147. Total number of arrivals and 
departures by railroad during the World's 
Fair, 5,907,333. 

The Fans International Exhibition of 1878 
again made an advance, magnificence and 
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size upon all previous displays, and as a col- 
lection of fine art and literature was especially 
notable. The total area covered by the 
various buildings was about eighty acres, and 
the exhibitors numbered as many as 80,000. 
The number of visitors was 16,032,725, and 
the gross receipts were $2,530,595. 

Following this exhibition, almost every 
year during the next decade was signalized 
by exhibitions in the chief centres of Europe 
and other parts of the world. These were 
held at Berlin and Sydney in 1879, at Mel- 
bourne in 18S0, at Berlin, Moscow, and 
Buenos Ayres in 1882, at Amsterdam in 
1883, at Calcutta and New Orleans in 1884, 
at Antwerp in 1885, at Edinburgh and 
Liverpool in 18S6, at Manchester in 1887, 
and at Glasglow and Brussels in 1888. At 
London have also been held with great suc- 
cess, an Electrical Exhibition in 1882, an 
International Fisheries Exhibition in 1883, a 
Health Exhibition in 1884, an Inventions 
Exhibition in 1885, a Colonial Exhibition 
in 1886, an American Exhibition in 1887, 
Italian, Irish and Anglo-Danish Exhibitions 
in 1888, and a Spanish Exhibition m 
1889. 

The Paris Exposition of 1889. 
As early as 1883, the rulers of the power- 
ful Republic which had risen upon the ruins 
of the Second Empire, and the extinction of 
the Napoleonic dynasty, formed the purpose 
of astonishing the world with such a display 
of the industrial energy, productive power, 
and material resources of New France, as 
should cast into shade all previous attempts 
of a kindred nature. With their usual 
sagacity, the governing authorities resolved to 
awaken the ready enthusiasm of their country- 
men by appealing to their patriotic senti- 
ment. The time was fixed for 18S9, the 
centenary of the fateful revolution by which 



the divine right of kings was forever dethroned 
in the land of immemorial despotism. 

In November, 1887, M. Jules Grevy, Presi- 
dent of the Republic, upon the recommend- 
ation of the Minister of Commerce, signed a 
decree ordaining a Universal Exposition to 
be opened in Paris on May 5 th, and to be 




REVERSE OF CENTENNIAL MEDAL. 

closed October 31st, 18S9. For thepurpose 
of carrying through successfully this gigantic 
enterprise, the Government pronounced in 
favor of a system of organization by the State 
in alliance with a guarantee society, which 
had been found to work well in 1867. This 
society guaranteed the state 18,000,000 
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francs, or $3,600,000, and gave certain 
pledges in the event of the expenses exceed- 
ing the amount calculated. This society or 
syndicate acted by means of a Board of Con- 
trol, composed of eight Municipal Councillors. 




EIFFEL TOWER. 

seventeen Senators, Deputies and State Rep- 
resentatives, and eighteen subscribers to the 
guarantee fund, each commissioner repre- 
senting 1,000,000 francs. Thus the State 
had control of the exhibition, the City of 



Paris had a voice in the control, and the 
guarantee society did not lose sight of its 
capital. The State was reimbursed to a cer- 
tain extent by the greater circulation of 
money and greater surplus from indirect 
taxes ; the City of Paris was secured through 
its increased receipts in active duties ; and the guar- ' 
antee syndicate by its control of the receipts of 
the Exhibition. A law dated July 6, 1886, sanc- 
tioned this combination, and on the twenty- 
eighth of July a decree regulated the organization 
of the service. The Ministry designated the 
chief officers ; and appointed a consultative com- 
mittee of three hundred persons under the 
title of " The Grand Council of the Universal 
Exhibition." 

Site and Buildings. 

The Champs de Mars was again selected as the 
site. The total space occupied was 173 acres. 
The largest building on the grounds was the 
Palace of Machinery, measuring 1,378 feet in 
length, 406 feet in width, and having an elevation 
of 166 feet. The floor covered eleven acres. The 
total cost of the structure was $1,500,000. The 
Palace of Arts cost $1,350,000; the 
Palace of the French Sections, $1,150, 
000 ; while half a million was expended 
on the parks and gardens. Among 
those parks were interspersed that 
marvellous collection of villages, 
which seemed to the spectator to 
represent the world in miniature ; the 
Indian huts, Arabian tents, a street in 
Algiers, the Caledonian village. The 
r ~^ Eiffel Tower was the principal attrac- 
tion. This structure, 984 feet high, 
is named after its inventor, a French 
engineer, who, however, has given credit 
to this country as having furnished the 
idea ; possibly the Sawyer Observa- 
tory at the Centennial may have sug- 
gested it. Its base forms a gigantic 
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archway over a main path leading from the 
bridge into the central grounds of the Expo- 
sition. The tower is of very simple con- 
struction, built entirely of iron girders and 
pillars, with four great shafts consisting of 
four columns each, starting from the four 
corners of the base and merging into the 
single shaft, which forms the main part of the 
tower. This shaft ends in a great cupola or 
Alpine reception room, which in turn is sur- 
mounted by a still higher lantern or obser- 
vatory, the platform of which is over 800 
feet above the ground. The total weight 
has been estimated at 15,000,000 pounds, or 
7,500 tons, and the cost at about #1,000,000, 
the French Government assuming one-third 
the expense. 

A Splendid Success. 

The Exposition was in every respect a 
brilliant triumph. The exhibits surpassed all 
previous displays. The attendance exceeded 
the most sanguine expectation. The finan- 
cial results were unexampled in the history 
of expositions, and so remain. There 
were 55,000 exhibitors; of this number the 
United States furnished nearly 2,000. The 
total number of admissions by ticket was a 
fraction over 28,000,000. The attendance 
on the last day was 400,000, the largest 
ever recorded. The average attendance was 
1 37,289. In admissions there was an increase 
over the Paris Exposition of 1878, of 
12,000,000; and over the Centennial, of 
18,000,000 persons. 

The most remarkable outcome of this 
Exposition was the financial return. 

The Government issued 30,000,000 tickets 
to the guarantee company, which, sold at 
one franc each, would realize $6,000,000. 
It also authorized a lottery with 200,000 
bonds of twenty-five francs, good for twenty- 
five tickets, the bonds bearing interest. 



They soon sold at thirty francs and over, 
thus paying the syndicate well on its invest- 
ment. 

The original estimate for buildings and 
grounds for the World's Fair, Paris, 1889, 
was 32,664,518 francs ; in our money about 
$6,500,000. This included every item 
chargeable to buildings and ground, and the 
result, it will be admitted by every visitor, 
indicated a good return on the investment, 
especially when, in closing up the account, 
the actual cost was found to be $646,490 
less than the above estimate. The total 
estimate made for the entire cost of the 
World's Fair, Paris, 18S9, was 43,000,000 
francs, but the result shows an outlay of only 
41,500,000, the gross total being as follows: 

Receipts 49,500,000 francs 

Expenses 41,500,000 francs 



Showing an excess in 

receipts of 8,000,000 francs 

Or $1,600,000. This wonderful result, 
exceeding that of any previous exhibition, 
was due almost entirely to the admirable 
organization of the whole affair from its 
smallest detail, and the fact that nearly all 
the officials connected with it were men of 
experience. 

The harvest reaped by the City of Paris 
was most abundant. The gold reserve in the 
Bank of France was enormously increased. 
It was estimated that Americans brought 
over and spent 350,000,000 francs in gold. 
The various railroad companies admit an 
increase in numbers over the six months of 
the preceding year of 1,878,747, and in 
receipts of over 66,000,000 francs, and the 
City of Paris Omnibus Company of 4,000 ,000. 
The Cab Company transported 26,097,112 
persons from January 1 to November 1, 1S89 ; 
the same period in the previous year, only 
12,000,000, with an increase in revenue of 
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1,558,000 francs. The Louvre, a large dry 
goods store, ran four free stages to the Exhi- 
bition, carrying 1,320,000 passengers gratis. 
There were some 300 open wagons or spring 
wagons in use, run by private parties, making 



than 16,215,825 individuals, and the small 
steamboats on the Seine, 13,527,125. The 
theatres all showed large gains, the total 
excess of receipts over previous years being 
19,867,555 francs. 
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as high as $50 per day. The tramways, from 
May 6 to October 31, carried 6,342,670 
people, giving over 1,500,000 francs receipts, 
sometimes carrying 10,000 per hour. The 
Belt Line carried an average of 30,000 per 
day duringthe fair, and a total of not less 



With this superlative effort of the French 
the record ends. Minor exhibitions were 
held during the year 18S9 at Hamburg, Ber- 
lin, and Vienna; but they were local in 
design and scope, and call for no extended 
notice. 




CHAPTER IV. 
Christopher Columbus. 

Birth of Columbus — His Youth and Training — Disputed Points — Early Fondness for the Sea — Adventurous Career — 
Was He a Pirate? — Cast Ashore in Portugal — His Romantic Marriage — Life on an Island — Gems of Study — 
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Granada — Friendship of Isabella — His Suit is Granted — Preparation of the Fleet — Sails from Palos — Details of 
the Voyage — A Light from the Deck, Land, Ho! — The Discovered Land — The Exposition a Monument to 
Columbus, etc. 



A FITTING, if not an esse ntial pre- 
lude to the story of the Columbian 
Fair will be a portraiture of the 
man Columbus, and a record of 
the achievement which opened the dark 
Continent of the West to the uses of the 
civilization of the East. 

Ignominy and persecution were the lot of 
the great discoverer from the men of his 
own day and generation. The very royal- 
ties to whom he presented a boundless 
empire consented to, if they did not connive 
at, his ill-treatment. He was reviled of the 
learned from jealousy; of the ignorant 
through superstition ; of the priesthood 
through bigotry ; of the laky through 
slavishness. Verily, the lot was hard of the 
man whose sin consisted only in being a 
century in time, and three thousand miles in 
distance, ahead of his contemporaries, 
no 



Nor has his memory received much greater 
allotment of justice at the hands of those 
who take their birthright in America by 
inheritance from him who first set foot upon 
her soil. Even in giving name to the conti- 
nent to which he fared with no compass but 
his own clear mind, his claims were set aside 
for a later and more fortunate adventurer. 
It seemed as though the injustice which had 
dogged his steps to the squalid death bed in 
Segovia were to pursue him even beyond 
the grave, in which his age and sorrow found 
a welcome refuge. The historians of our 
country, in a period not long since passed, 
devoted their research and acumen rather to 
picking flaws in the character and career of 
Columbus, than to impartial examination of 
his claims upon the grateful honor of posterity. 

It has remained for the present generation 
of Columbians to do full though tardy justice 
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to the foremost pioneer of that young civil- 
ization which now invites the nations of 
the earth to the altars to Peace, to Art, to 
Science, to Freedom, which they have erected 
in the erstwhile wilderness. The world 
to-day rings with the name of the Genoese 




MONUMENT TO COLUMBUS AT GENOA. 

who changed its history when he rewrote its 
geography. He left his ashes to the New 
World which he had found. In the Chi- 
cago Exposition it has reared him a monu- 
ment such as monarch never had. He was 
the founder of the greatness there to be dis- 



played. It is appropriate that the story of 
his fateful voyage should introduce this His- 
tory of the Columbian Fair. The tale is one 
that the simplest may understand and from 
which the wisest may learn. 

Christopher Columbus was born in 
Genoa in 1436. Modern historians 
of a certain school, who reject all con- 
temporary evidence as suspicious, and 
befog every disputed point by giving 
their imagination the rein, have 
insisted on dates varying from 1 436 
to 1457. The important facts are cap- 
able of easy determination if approached 
with a desire for substantial truth 
instead of a spirit of controversy. 
Christopher was the eldest son of a 
Genoese artisan, a worker in wool, 
and in youth followed his father's 
trade — a trade in that era of com- 
mercial republics, free cities, and inde- 
pendent guilds, both reputable and 
profitable. State documents still in 
existence prove that he served through 
the apprenticeship then rigidly re- 
quired, and was admitted to the guild 
as a journeyman. Whether he re- 
ceived other than the moderate 
education common to the city 
youth of that time and country is 
a point disputed hotly by different 
writers. 

The history of Columbus, pub- 
lished at Venice in 1 57 1 , and pur- 
porting to have been written by his 
illegitimate son Fernando, asserts 
that he attended the University at 
Pa via at an early age, and learned so rapidly 
all that was to be taught at that famous 
school that he returned home and went to 
sea at the age of fourteen. Darisse, a modern 
authority on the subject, discredits this 
account. At least, Columbus had somewhere 
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acquired a knowledge of geometry, geogra- 
phy, astronomy (astrology also), and naviga- 
tion, not easily accounted for in one whose 
life up to manhood had been devoted to 
manual labor in a narrow calling. Lamartine 
accepts the Venetian version, and asserts that 
' having graduated from Pavia, Columbus found 
unbearable the sedentary and unintellectual 
confinement of his father's business, and 
sought relief for the activity of his mind in 
hazardous voyages of trade and war on the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

But Columbus himself positively states the 
year 1460 as that on which he adopted the' 
life of a seafarer ; so that if born in 1436 he 
would have been in his twenty-fourth year, 
and there would have been time enough both 
to have acquired a trade and to have absorbed 
such lectures as were given on science in the 
most advanced university of the fifteenth 
century. 

Be that as it may, certain it is that he 
worked as a wool-carder ; that he was 
brought up in sight of the sea, among a peo- 
ple who were masters of commerce and not 
unproficient in privateering, and early im- 
bibed a fondness for maritime pursuits which 
early ruled his choice of a calling, and event- 
ually bound him to the destiny of an ex- 
plorer. And certain it is that in one way or 
the other, in school or out of it, he mastered 
all that was then known of geography and 
navigation, and that from such knowledge 
he deduced, or from inner consciousness 
evolved, a perception or conviction of mate- 
rial truths far beyond the ken of his contem- 
poraries. 

Apprenticeship to the Sea. 

He was content for a time to join in the 
trading ventures sent out by the great houses 
of Genoa. The maritime trader had then to 
fight for safe conveyance of his cargo to port ; 
to contest the port with armed rivals ; to fight 



for safe delivery of his return cargo or his 
gains in money to the owners. Often the 
object of the expedition was to prey upon 
the unwary or weaker of the Spaniard or the 
Moor. He was a sailor of fortune undoubt- 
edly. He served with the Duke of Anjou 
against Naples. He served in the Neapolitan 
fleet in an expedition sent against Tunis ; and 
he held a subordinate command in an expedi- 
tion despatched by Genoa against Spain. 
Was Colurrlbus a Buccaneer? 
Some of his more violent detractors allege 
that in these expeditions, in which he was 




CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

gaining the experience and hardihood that 
were to serve him in so good stead in after 
life, he was sometimes engaged in piracy as 
flagrant as that for which Captain Kidd was 
hanged. It is even claimed by some writers 
that during these preparatory years he made 
a voyage to the coast of Guinea as a slaver. 
Even so : at least there is no more proof of 
the truth of these charges than there is of 
their falsity. Still, it was the fashion of the 
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day. Later than that the courtly Raleigh 
and the pious Humphrey Gilbert, to say 
nothing of those other English sea-dogs, 
Francis Drake and Hawkins, thought it but 
serving God and the Queen to cut Spanish 
throats for gold, or to sell human beings for 
profit. Columbus was far better than his 
age in many respects. It would be 
miraculous if, not content with peering 
across the ocean to see a new world, he 
should also have pierced the veil of four 
hundred years and discerned the code of 
morality we make war under now. The 
American privateers of 1782 would stand 
an indifferent chance before a Court of Admi- 
ralty as at present organized. Our venerated 
ancestors in Boston, Philadelphia, Charleston 
and Norfolk have jubilated over the profits of 
too many cargoes of living freight within a 
hundred years that we should go back four 
centuries to place Columbus in the pillory for 
observing the customs of his time and coun- 
try. Times change and men change with 
them. 

Locates in Portugal. 

Some years were spent in naval adventure, 
the intervals of which Columbus pored over 
his charts, and studied problems in the stars, 
and dreamed of wide waters and of strange 
lands. Participating in a naval engagement 
in the roads of Lisbon, his vessel was set on 
fire and abandoned. To escape the flames 
he leaped overboard, and with the aid of an 
oar gained the shore. Portugal was then in 
the high tide of maritime supremacy and dis- 
covery. Her ships were everywhere. The 
minds of men were filled with undefined 
expectations, as is always the case on the eve 
of a great event. Columbus eked out a live- 
lihood by drawing nautical maps which he 
sold to navigators. He heard on all sides 
tales of strange portents, rumors of the find- 
ing of unknown countries, of new passages, 
8F 



of rivers running with gold, of islands inhab- 
ited by giants, of unfamiliar plants floating in 
frequented currents. He studied harder than 
ever the charts of sky and sea, and the 
vague visions of his mind began to harden 
into a definite theory. 

His Romantic Marriage. 

Meanwhile an incident of romance befel 
him, which, for a time directing his attention 
from these haunting thoughts, eventually 
fixed their current in a deeper channel. At 
the church, which as a devout Catholic he 
attended regularly, he saw and became 
enamored of the beauty of an Italian girl. 
Pressing his suit with the ardor which marked 
all his actions, Columbus obtained the 
avowal of a reciprocal attachment, and was 
married shortly thereafter to Donna Felique 
Nuniz Perestrello, the daughter of an Italian 
nobleman who had rendered distinguished 
service to the crown of Portugal as a navi- 
gator and explorer. He died not long before 
the marriage of Columbus, leaving to his 
wife and children little besides an arid estate 
in the island of Porto Tanto, which lies near 
the coast of Africa near Madeira. To this 
retreat Columbus repaired with his wife and 
mother-in-law, eking out the scanty products 
of the farm by the proceeds of his skill as a 
cosmographer and poring incessantly over 
the books of travel, stories of voyages, and 
treatises on cosmography, which he found in 
the Perestrello collection. 

Making Ready for His Destiny. 

It is probable that his restless love for 
adventure here for the first time was given a 
definite direction. The age was rife with 
speculation as to the secrets of the western 
seas. The air was full of tales of strange 
countries told by returning mariners over 
their cups in the inns of the Portuguese 
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ports. Indeed there were those who claimed 
to have landed upon those far-off shores. 
Columbus is said to have received at his 
house in Lisbon, and cared for until his 
death, one Sanchez, a Spanish pilot who 
recounted his shipwreck on an island answer- 
ing to the description of Hayti. But how- 
ever he imbibed the fever which thereafter 
gave him no rest, it had full possession of 
his mind after six years of quiet existence 
on Porto Tanto. There is extant a letter 
written in 1477 by the famous Toscanelli 
commending the project advanced by Colum- 
bus of seeking a western passage to India. 
In the autumn of that year Columbus grew 
weary of inaction, and taking with him his 
wife and the son Diego, who had meantime 
been born, he returned to Lisbon. 

His Voyage to Iceland. 

Here, in some manner, he secured suffi- 
cient means to equip and man a vessel, and 
sailed by England and the Scandinavian 
coast to Iceland. As he passed some months 
in the latter country, it is more than prob- 
able that the principal object of this voyage 
was to seek for confirmation of the tradition 
that Norsemen had landed on the Western 
Continent centuries before. If such was his 
purpose, it must have been fully gratified ; 
for, whether apochryphal or not, the story 
of Leif Erickson's voyage to Vineland had 
been religiously embalmed in the Scan- 
dinavian Sagas, was familiar in the folk-lore 
of the country, and a matter of assured 
belief. Certain it is that, from the time of 
this sojourn among the Icelanders, Colum- 
bus never wavered in his purpose to sail 
toward the sunset, nor in his belief that there 
would be found the completion of the sphere 
which constituted the earth. 

Determined now to find the means of 
reducing his theories to certainty, Columbus 



first presented to the Congress of Genoa a 
formal petition for the money requisite to fit- 
ting out an expedition. From his native 
place came the first of that long series of 
rebuffs which would have disheartened to the 
point of abandonment of effort almost any 
other man ever born of woman. 

Disappointed, but in no wise dispairing, 
Columbusproceeded to Venice, and submitted 
his proposition to the Senate of that then 
powerful maritime State. But here his suc- 
cess was no better. Indeed, the Council did 
not condescend to grant him an audience. 

The Perfidy of Portugal. 

He returned to Lisbon. Seven long and 
weary years were now devoted to negotia- 
tions with the King of Portugal, John the 
Second, a monarch who was enterprising and 
ambitious, and who was not niggardly of 
expenditure. That he was also crafty and 
treacherous seems evident. But there is too 
much reason to believe that Columbus had 
himself to blame for the unsuccessful issue 
of his first transactions with the King. The 
latter was offended that " an adventurer and 
a suppliant," as he with great semblance of 
truth styled Columbus, should assume 
towards him an air of brusqueness and inde- 
pendence of which the monarchs of that day 
were little tolerant. Columbus sought to 
conduct the negotiations as if between two 
potentates of equal dignity. His mind had 
become inflamed, and, perhaps, his natural 
self-confidence inflated by the magnitude of 
the schemes he revolved ; his judgment was 
warped into forgetfulness of the important 
fact that on the assistance of others rested his 
only hope of realizing those vast schemes of 
fame, of power, of wealth. 

The terms demanded by Columbus were 
not disproportioned, perhaps, to results which 
he foresaw of the additon of half a world to 
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the sway and possession of the Portuguese 
crown ; but they were excessive as the price 
of accepting large pecuniary aid to pursue a 
costly and dangerous experiment to a prob- 
lematic end. The ultimatum submitted by 
Columbus was, substantially, as follows : 

(1) Columbus and his male heirs to be the 
king's admiral in all parts of the world to be 
discovered by him. 

(2) To be viceroy and governor-general 
over all the islands and continents, with the 
power of naming three persons for each sep- 
arate government. 

(3) To have the tenth part of all profits 
remaining, after all expenses had been paid. 

The King did not, however, peremptorily 
reject these proposals, but appoiuted a coun- 
cil to which was referred investigation of the 
matter. The council was composed of Diego 
Cazadilla, Bishop of Centa ; Roderigo, physi- 
cian to the King ; and a certain Jew, named 
Joseph, who was of some reputation as a 
geometrician and cosmographer. Of this 
rbody the Bishop of Centa w r as the guiding 
'spirit, and he brought about a decision 
adverse to Columbus ; though the eloquence 
and plausibility of the arguments of the latter 
made some impression. 

Conspiring Against Columbus. 

It served the purpose of King John to 
simulate a desire for further investigation. 
He now formed the idea of perfidy which 
under the counsel of the Bishop of Centa 
was carried into effect. Columbus was 
invited to make a new presentation of his 
case, and to present to the Council the charts, 
records, and other papers upon which his 
theories were founded. Once in possession 
of these, it was thought by the King and his 
unprincipled advisers that the plans of Colum- 
bus might be executed by a servant of the 
crown. This conspiracy succeeded in part. 



The confiding Genoese surrendered to the 
hands of his enemies the papers which con- 
tained the labor of his life, and awaited with 
sanguine hope a re-consideration of the ver- 
dict. But while thus dallying with Colum- 
bus, the King fitted out a ship under com- 
mand of a trusted navigator ; and the latter, 
having been furnished a complete copy of 
the route proposed by Columbus, was dis- 
patched to the westward to find the coveted 
land, and to rob Columbus of the fruit of 
years of trial and study. 

Failure of the Portuguese Expedition, 

The outcome of this precious piece of ras- 
cality was not in acccordance with the 
expectations of its authors. The expedition 
sailed, with the coast of Africa as its avowed 
destination. Having reached the Cape de 
Verde Islands, however, where fresh stores 
were taken aboard, the prow of the ship was 
turned upon the Columbian route toward the 
undiscovered country. For a time fair skies 
and favoring winds encouraged the voyagers 
to proceed. Subsequently they encountered 
foul weather and were beaten from their 
course by adverse gales. Yielding as much 
to their superstitious dread of the unknown as 
to the real dangers which confronted them, 
the crew in a few days clamored for an aban- 
donment of the ill-starred enterprise. The 
officers shared the apprehensions of the 
men. When scarcely out of sight of Cape 
de Verde the helm was shifted, and in a few 
days the ship re-entered the port of Portugal 
whence it had sailed. The crestfallen voy- 
agers sought to cover their own discomfiture 
by deriding Columbus as a visionary and 
charlatan. The latter was now aroused to 
the perfidy of King John, and alive to the 
dangers which would attend his further stay 
in Portugal. He refused further overtures 
contained in a letter written by the monarch 
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himself, and fled forever from a country 
which had proved so inhospitable. He spent 
a year at Savone, in Italy, where his father 
then resided. 

Columbus Goes to Spain. 

The year 1484 found Columbus an inmate 
of the Convent of La Rabida, near Palos, 
the port at which he disembarked in Spain. 
Why he should have selected this country 
as a refuge does not appear clearly. The 
most reasonable conjecture appears to be his 
desire to secure for Diego, now a lad of 
eleven or twelve summers, a home with a 
younger sister of his deceased wife, who was 
married to a Spanish gentleman and living 
near Huelva. It was in forlorn and almost 
destitute condition that, holding the young 
Diego by the hand, he toiled up the steep 
and rocky ascent to the convent gates. 

Good fortune, as well as necessity, directed 
his weary footsteps thither, for within the 
gloomy walls, in the person of Juan Perez, 
the prior of the establishment, Columbus 
found a friend who clung to him through 
good and evil fortune to the end, and to 
whose influence with Isabella and persistent 
good offices at the Spanish Court the final 
triumph of his cause was due. 

Many and great vicissitudes now attended 
upon the career of Columbus. His first 
appeal to the Court did not obtain for him 
even the privilege of a hearing from the mon- 
archs. Engaged in a war with the Moors, 
which absorbed the whole attention and con- 
sumed the entire resources of Spain, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella moved hither and thither, 
from one portion of their dominion to 
another, as the exigencies of the conflict 
called for their presence here or there. 

It would be a needless repetition to recount 
here the successive journeyings of Columbus 
between the Convent and the Court during 
many weary years. Now, he would sally 



forth from the cloister armed with letters and 
supplied with resources by the untiring kind- 
ness of the good prior, full of faith that this 
mission would be crowned with the success 
so long prayed for in vain. Again, baffled 
and temporarily defeated, he would retrace 
his steps to seek and gain from Juan Perez 
encouragement and means for still another 
effort. From time to time he based new 
expectations upon the acquaintance of pow- 
erful nobles, among them the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia. He received from them 
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hospitality and courtesy, but no substantial 
aid in furtherance of his great purpose. 

The Congress at Salamanca. 
In 1487 Ferdinand was so far moved by 
the intercession of the Archbishop of Toledo, 
Pedro Gonzales de Mendoza, as to authorize 
the submission of the plans of Columbus to 
a commission of learned men to be assembled 
at Salamanca. The result was but a repeti- 
tion oi the experience of Columbus before 
the Portuguese Council. In vain did he 
plead material facts, the teachings of astron- 
omy, the deductions of the learned. The 
thraldom of prelacy was still supreme even 
in the realm of science. He was confronted 
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by distorted texts from Scripture, and the 
opinions of the Fathers of the Church, St. 
Jerome, Basil and Augustine, were cited as 
irrefragable proofs of the flatness of the 
earth, and consequently conclusive of the 
falsity of the theories advanced by Colum- 
bus. The decision of the Congress at Sala- 
manca was a foregone conclusion from the 
outset. A few of the more advanced and 
more courageous delegates seconded theargu- 
ments of the petitioner ; but a great prepon- 
derance of sentiment was voiced in the con- 
clusion that the proposed scheme was " vain 
and impossible, and that it did not comport 
with the majesty of such great princes as 
the majesties of Arragon and Castille to 
determine anything upon such weak grounds 
of information." The force of this blow 
was somewhat relieved by a message from 
the sovereigns to Columbus holding out the 
prospect of practical assistance when the 
war with the Moors should reach a victorious 
termination. 

Thinks of Seeking French Aid. 

Meanwhile Columbus had at various 
periods of discomfiture turned his thoughts 
to other maritime powers at liberty to aid 
in the realization of his designs. Returning 
to La Rabida after the adverse decision at 
Salamanca, it was only in obedience to the 
urgent advice of the prior that he gave over 
the intention of making overtures to France, 
then under the regency of Madame de Grand, 
sister of Louis XI. He was induced to 
address new appeals to the Spanish rulers, 
and was now furnished by Juan Perez with a 
letter addressed directly to Queen Isabella, 
whose confessor the prior had been. The 
result of this epistle was an invitation from 
the Queen to the prior to pay her a visit in 
the camp betore Granada. Forthwith the 
indefatigable Perez pursued his way to court, 



over one hundred miles of snow-clad country 
in the most inclement season of a rigorous 
winter. He urged the claims of Columbus 
upon royal favor with such earnestness that 
he departed for Palos with the Queen's man- 
date to send the navigator to court, and pro- 
vided from her treasury with the funds for 
the journey. 

A Ray of Sunshine. 

It was with a joyful heart that Columbus 
answered this summons from the royal lady. 
He arrived in the camp at a propitious 
moment, on the eve of the final triumph of 
the Spanish arms, and witnessed the sur- 
render of Granada, the abandonment by the 
Moors of their beautiful palace, the Alham- 
bra, and the submission of King Boabdil. 
Spain was now fully redeemed, and Isabella 
scarcely awaited the termination of the 
rejoicings attendant upon the victory before 
calling Columbus into her presence and 
assuring him of her confidence and support. 

The Opportunity of Columbus. 

The favorable disposition of the Queen 
gave a quickening impulse to events, and 
before the month of December, 149 1, had 
expired (it was on the 14th of December that 
Granada fell), the commission convened to 
arranged the terms under which Columbus 
should undertake the Western voyage. The 
president of the commission was Fernando de 
Talavera, a staunch friend of Columbus, and 
it seemed now, indeed, as though the moment 
of fruition had arrived to hopes and expect- 
ations so often disappointed. 

The Prospect Clouded. 

The commission convened. Columbus 
came before it, and to the dismay of his firm- 
est admirers demanded precisely the same 
terms and conditions which had been rejected 
by Portugal. There was amazement on the 
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part of all the commissioners — an angry in- 
credulity on the part of some of them. The 
advocates of Columbus expostulated. His 
enemies stormed at and ridiculed his preten- 
sions. All to no purpose. In the very pres- 
ence of success he clung to the full measure 
of his demands. He was to be given the 
title and authority of vice-royalty ; he was to 
be clothed with rulership of all lands and 
islands which he might discover and enter 
upon ; he was to receive one-tenth part of all 




COLUMBUS RECALLED. 

the net profits accruing from his discov- 
eries ; and these titles, honors and profits 
were to descend to his heirs in perpetuity. 

We may wonder at the impolitic fatuity 
which could thus, by an avidity for rank 
and riches, jeopardize the enterprise on 
which he had staked all the genius and ener- 
gies of his manhood. But it is not pos- 
sible to withhold admiration from the 
firmness of purpose which sustained him 
through such an ordeal. He deliberately 



announced his ultimatum and stubbornly 
clung to it ; saw the last ardent sup- 
porter, the President of the commission 
yield with reluctance to the prevailing senti- 
ment of antagonism ; saw the Queen herself 
at last persuaded to abandon the cause of 
one so exorbitant and unyielding in his 
requirements, and, mounting his mule, 
Columbus set out for Cordova, resolved to 
have an interview with the lady of his love, and 
to bid farewell to Spain forever. [His 
wife died during the lat- 
ter years of his residence 
in Portugal, and he con- 
tracted a passion for Donna 
Beatriz Enriques, a Spanish 
lady of rank, by whom he 
had the son Fernando who 
was afterwards his biogra- 
pher. There is no record 
of the fact that this union 
ever received the blessing 
of the Church, but the lov- 
ing care he lavished on her 
offspring is evidence of the 
tenderness with which he 
regarded this lady.] 

What must, have been 
the reflections of this won- 
derful child of Fate, as 
relinquishing the prize 
which had seemed already 
won, he pursued his lonely way through the 
mountain passes of Granada ! Scarcely six 
miles had he ridden when, at the Bridge ot 
Pinos,he was overtaken by a messenger riding 
at hot haste to bid him return to court. His 
departure had been witnessed with dismay by 
Luiz Santangel and Alonzo de Quintillano, 
the one Receiver-General of Ecclesiastical 
Finances, and the other Intendant-General ot 
the Treasury of Spain. These two had hast- 
ened to Isabella, and so wrought upon her 
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by representations of the vast benefits to 
accrue to Spain and to religion from the 
undertaking of Columbus that she consented 
to dispatch a courier for his recall. Inured 
to disappointment, it was with difficulty that 
Columbus could be persuaded to return. But 
return he did, and he found Isabella prepared 
to take upon herself the responsibility and 
charges of the enterprise. 

Columbus Triumphs. 
Ferdinand held aloof, and exacted pledges 
for the return of moneys from the funds of 
Arragon to be used in prosecuting the con- 
templated voyage, but Isabella became the 
patron of Columbus and managed to supply 
his financial needs from the 
resources of Leon and Castile, 
over which she reigned as 
sovereign. The articles and 
letters patent were executed 
on the seventeenth of April, 
1492. A month was consumed 
in arranging the necessary de- 
tails, during which Colum- 
bus was in frequent communi- 
cation with Isabella. So frank and warm was 
her espousal of his interests that some writers 
have been base enough to hint at a more 
ardent feeling than was consistent with her 
duty to Ferdinand. But there is not the 
slightest ground for believing that she was 
inspired by any sentiment less dignified than 
that of admiration for genius ; nor that 
Columbus ever regarded her otherwise than as 
a powerful and generous benefactress. On 
the twelfth of May Columbus left Granada, and 
after a brief stop in Cordova on the mission 
stated above, hastened to Palos where the 
final preparations for his voyage were to be 
consummated. Among the pictures which 
the mind delights to dwell upon, is that of 
the meeting at Palos between Columbus and 
his faithful friend, the prior. 



Although having now the full countenance 
of the Queen, and provided with a requisi- 
tion upon the municipality of Palos for the 
vessels, men, and stores necessary for the 
prosecution of his enterprise, Columbus was 
not to find the task of making ready for sea 
an easy or pleasant one. The ship-owners 
were averse to embarking their propefty-ypon 
so venturesome a journey, and the sailors 
were stirred to the verge of resistance by 
their apprehensions of the dangers, real and 
fancied, which lay ahead. The little town 
was in an uproar of dissatisfaction. But here 
again the influence of the good prior was 
exerted beneficially, and through his instru- 
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mentality the co-operation of the Pinzon 
brothers, three leading ship-owners in the 
place, was secured. 

The Ships and their Crews. 
By the latter part of July three ships, 
fairly representative of the best class of their 
day, and well set forth with men and pro- 
visions, were ready to set sail from the port 
of Palos. The roster of the crews has not 
been preserved, but there is a partial record 
of their composition. The three vessels 
carried 120 men all told. The men before 
the mast had been impressed for the service, 
and were for the most part of low character, 
lacking intelligence and experience. The 
three ships were the " Santa Maria," the 
" Pinta " and the " Nina." The first was an 
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old ship, formerly called the " Gallega," 
which had been used in the Indian trade. 
She was commanded by the Admiral in per- 
son. Among the officers was a nephew of 
Columbus, one Diego de Arana ; Pedro 
Guttierez, keeper of stores ; Rodrigo Segovie, 
controller of the armament ; Rodrigo de 
Escovedo, royal notary ; Bernardin de Tapia, 
the historian of the expedition ; Alonzo Nino, 
the first pilot; Bartholemy Roldan, the 
second pilot, and others filling various sub- 
ordinate positions — in all sixty-six persons, 
of whom none hailed from the port of Palos. 
Among the crew were one Englishman and 
one Irishman. 

The captain of the " Pinta " was Francis 
Pinzon, who had under him a crew of thirty 
men, all but one man of whom were recruited 
from Palos. There were on board besides 
several volunteers, or passengers, in search 
of adventure or gain. 

The " Nina," commanded by Vincent 
Pinzon, had a complement of twenty-four 
men ; and carried besides as many passen- 
gers eager to bear a hand in the gathering of 
treasures from the gold-laden shores of the 
Occident. 

Westward Ho ! 

On the morning of the 3rd of August, 
1492, after partaking of a public communion 
service in the church at Palos, the crews 
were conveyed onboard, and the order to up 
anchor and make sail was given. It is re- 
markable that Columbus should have chosen 
Friday as the day for his departure. The 
cruise was begun with a favoring breeze ; 
and, ere the sun had burnished the cross on 
the dome of La Rabida, the little fleet had 
faded from the sight of the watchers on the 
shore, and was plowing its way towards the 
?nare tenebrosiun which the imagination of 
that age peopled with so many uncouth 
monsters and unearthly horrors. 



The sailing chart for the voyage was pre- 
pared by Columbus, following the general 
scheme of Toscanelli. The route projected 
lay in a direct course to the Canary Islands, 
and west by southwest to the desired haven. 
The voyage to the Canaries was over placid 
seas, and devoid of incident save a derange- 
ment in the steering apparatus of the " Pinta," 
which was easily repaired. On the sixth day 
out land was sighted, and a harbor was made 
at Gomera, where four weeks were devoted to 
the thorough overhauling and repair of the 
vessels. While thus making ready for the 
momentous work before him, Columbus 
learned that his ancient enemy and Spain's 
bitter rival, John of Portugal, was fitting out 
a fleet to intercept and destroy him. This 
news accelerated the Admiral's departure 
from Gomera. 

Fair Winds and Smooth Seas. 

It was the sixth of September when this 
cruise was resumed. Utilizing the north- 
easterly winds, which steadily prevailed, the 
adventurous voyagers made good headway 
on their course. A week of smooth sailing 
went by, in which nothing untoward occurred 
to retard the progress of the fleet, or to 
excite the ever-wakeful superstition of the 
crew. Owing to a subterfuge of their com- 
mander in reducing the number of miles 
sailed in his entries on the logbook, they 
did not know that they had already pene- 
trated many leagues into the unsailed ocean, 
but thought from the steady breezes, regular 
roll of the billows, and the absence of un- 
familiar sights, that they were still traversing 
the accustomed seas. 

On the evening of the thirteenth of Sep- 
tember Columbus observed for the first 
time the declination of the compass, a phe- 
nomenon which found no explanation in his 
own store of science, and which he wished to 
conceal from the crew. He could not control 
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the painful question, what would be the fate 
of his expedition should the magnetic needle 
no longer prove an infallible guide ? For sev- 
eral days he wrestled in secret with this ter- 
rible doubt. Then the pilots observed the 
variation, and the evil tidings passed from one 
fear-stricken individual 
to another, until all were 
infected with the dread 
of some mysterious and 
impending danger. The 
intrepid leader, seeing 
the dejection among his 
followers .instructed them 
to take the polar star un- 
der observation at the 
dawn of the following 
day. The result of that 
observation s a t i s fi e d 
them that the needle was 
all right, and quieted 
their apprehensions. The 
faith of the sailors was 
still further strengthened 
by what they erroneously 
conceived to be signs 
of the near approach of 
land. 

On the 1 6th of Sep- 
tember the ships entered 
the so-called Saragossa 
Sea, a part of the Atlantic 
Ocean lying between 20 
and 30 north latitude 
where vast masses of 
floating weeds were 
found, which in fact they 
were fragments of sub- 
marine grasses torn from the bottom of the 
sea. Sea birds were also mistaken for ter- 
restrial birds. Several times the crew believed 
they saw land at the edge of the horizon, but 
this proved to be a delusion, it being a bank 



of clouds of fantastic formations, an ordin- 
ary occurrence during afternoon and even- 
ing hours in those tropic regions. Then a 
calm ensued, and the mercurial spirits of the 
sailors sunk again. They positively refused 
to go further, and the utmost eloquence of 
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Columbus was needed to restore their cour- 
age and determination. 

On the 8th of OctODer a vast number of 
crows, ducks and ravens appeared, flying in 
a southerly direction. Tho Admiral, well 
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aware that the Portuguese had discovered 
most of their colonies by following the flight 
of birds, changed the westerly course towards 
the west and southwest. While they were 
sailing in this same direction, on the 1 ith of 
October, unmistakable signs of the near 
approach of land for the first time were seen. 
The sailors of the " Santa Maria" picked up 
a green cane. Those of the "Pinta " a 
carved stick ; and men on board the " Nina" 
found a thorn bush with red berries. With 
the greatest enthusiasm all these finds were 
greeted. 

The crews of all three vessels endeavored 
to outdo each other in joyous zeal and indus- 




COLUMBUS AND THE MUTINEERS. 

try to first reach land ; for the King of Spain 
had promised a reward of precious presents 
and an annual pension of 10,000 maravedis 
to the one who would first set foot on the 
new world. Joyful anticipations and hymns 
of thanksgiving now took the place of gloomy 
forebodings and. curses of despair. Night fell 
upon the ocean, but sleep came not to the 
expectant mariners. The eventful hours 
passed swiftly. All eyes peered anxiously 
into the distance from which each moment 
the light of the land was expected to loom. 
Columbus pacing the deck at midnight saw, 
or thought to see, a gleam of fire light up 
the dark horizon. Fearing to be deceived 
by the phosphorescent gleam of the waves, 
he called to him quietly Guttierez and 



Sanchez, of his attendants, and asked if they 
discerned the ray of promise. They answered 
affirmatively. But hardly had his hope been 
so confirmed before the beacon disappeared, 
and then rose again, thus tantalizing the 
hopes and fears of the anxious beholders, 
alternately. 

At two o'clock on the morning of the 
twelfth of October, while Columbus was still 
wrestling, says Lamartine, " with the agony 
which ever precedes the great discoveries of 
truth, like the struggle which frees the vision 
of the soul by death " — hark ! a cannon shot 
is fired from the " Pinta," sailing slowly a few 
hundred yards in advance of the "Santa" 
Maria." It is the signal agreed 
on when land should be sighted. 
A simultaneous shout of " Land 
ho!" breaks from the eager 
throats of the seamen. The 
Admiral falls upon his knees ! 
The supreme moment of his life 
has come. 

Is it true ? Yes ! The sailor 
Rodrigues Birmajo, leaning 
from the masthead of the 
" Pinta," has seen by the light of the young 
moon the glittering outlines of a low island, 
shaded by trees. The sails were backed. 
The ships drifted slowly abreast, while their 
crews waited the dawn of day. The hours 
now seemed an eternity. 

But at length the shadows lift. The 
roseate light of morn breaks on the scene, 
and there before them the object of their 
search, the land of romance and of fable 
spread before them in smiling reality. 

The deed was done. The end had crowned 
the work. The years of toil, the pangs of 
poverty, the bitterness of disappointment 
were all repaid in this one brief instant of time. 
And as the sun rose Columbus landed ; 
and with solemn ceremonies dedicated the 
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new land to Christianity and to Civilization. 

To further quote the record would be 
foreign to the purpose of this chapter. What 
would it benefit to trace the great deeds for- 
gotten ; to tell of a noble nature goaded to 
madness by neglect and persecution ; of the 
benefactor of a world by the gift of a world 
repaid by obloquy, poverty and chains ; of a 
heroic life, spent in the cause of humanity, 
ending in want and obscurity. 

It is not the province of history to use the 



by the shores of Lake Michigan, and feast 
his great soul upon the harvest which 
humanity has garnered from the seed he 
planted on that distant island. He should 
look upon the fair outgrowth in peace, in 
freedom, in art, in science, of the heritage he 
bequeathed to humanity. He should see his 
dreams of posthumous fame eclipsed by such 
a memorial as was never given mortal man 
in any age or clime. He should witness the 
nations of the universe assembled to do 




license of the poet. If it were, we would 
paint that deathbed as lightened by such a 
vision of futurity as would have filled the 
dying eyes with ecstacy. If it were, we 
would paint Columbus forgetting death in 
rapt contemplation of the glories which had 
arisen in the land of his discovery. We 
would lead him through the palaces that rise 
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honor to his achievements. ■ And he should 
pass away from his garret in Segovia not 
envying nor coveting the lot in life, or end in 
death, of any man. But to describe in pro- 
saic words the noble monument which pos- 
terity has erected to Columbus at Chicago, is 
the task now to be performed. A new chap- 
ter of Columbian history is to be written. 
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CHAPTER V. 
The Great Exposition, 
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SCARCELY had the centennial cele- 
bration of American independence 
become a thing of the past, before 
enterprising minds were urging upon 
public attention suggestions of another under- 
taking, similar in its nature, but of even greater 
magnitude ; and to signalize an event to 
which all the nations look as the most 
momentous in the history of men since the 
advent of the divine founder of Christianity. 

The Philadelphia Exhibition was a wonder- 
ful success under all the circumstances attend- 
ing it; the shortness of time occupied in 
preparation ; the comparative paucity of the 
fund available for the propagation and con- 
duct of the scheme ; and the financial condi- 
tion of the people, who were just recovering 
from the effects of the disastrous panic of 
1873. It was felt by those most gratified by 
the results at Philadelphia that the United 
States were capable of making a more tri- 
umphant demonstration of the variety of 
their products, the skill of their artisans, the 
genius ot their inventors, the wealth of their 
mines, the magnitude of their resources ; 
and the marvellous progress made by her 
people in mastery of the refining arts, and in 
every part of physical and moral science. 

The impression made upon the great num- 
ber of Americans who visited the fine dis- 



play at Paris in 1878 undoubtedly stimulated 
the competitive spirit already astir in this 
country. The subject continued to be dis- 
cussed with more or less fervor, in the dearth 
or presence, as the case might be, of public 
topics of more absorbing interest. But the 
germ had been planted in fertile soil, and the 
growth was none the less active because 
intermittent. By the time that France again 
called the nations together to bear witness 
to her elasticity of spirit and wonderful pow- 
ers of recuperation, and produced that mag- 
nificent pageant which in 1889 excited the 
approving admiration of the world, the 
desire of the people of this country to mark 
their proper place in the march of progress 
had become a determination. When and 
where were the only questions remaining to 
be solved. 

At what date, and from whom, came the 
first proposal to clothe the occasion with the 
associations of the Columbian discovery, 
is a query not easily answered. The sug- 
gestion was so appropriate that it seems now 
to have been almost obvious. Certainly, 
when once made, the response was that of 
hearty agreement from all quarters. The 
claimants for the honor of originating the 
Columbian idea are legion. The evidence is 
of a conflicting nature. The time and data 
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now at our disposal do not seem to justify 
a positive verdict. A later period, and more 
extended investigation than is now possible, 
may crown with uncontested fame the author 
of this happy thought. T\Iost writers on the 
subject thus far treat the coincident spontaniety 




GRANT MONUMENT IN LINCOLN PARK. 

of the earlier utterances as proof that the sug- 
gestion was not due to individual inspiration, 
but came to many minds simultaneously, 
and as Topsy's promptings did, "just so." 
The Baltimore Sun has established beyond 
cavil the fact that, in 1SS2, it advanced and 
advocated the idea of combining the cele- 



bration of the discovery of America with an 
International Exposition. The Stui is of 
large influence, and reaches a numerous 
clientele, and doubtless contributed greatly 
to the creation of public sentiment in this 
regard. Pr-ofessor Charles \V. Zaremba, of 
Chicago, claims to have written let- 
^K ters on the same line as far back as 
|jk 1876 ; but as we are not in posses- 
gg sion of the documents upon which 
he relies to establish his contention 
no opinion can be passed here upon 
its merit. In future editions of this 
work, if further light should in the 
meantime be forthcoming, a more 
decisive judgment will be passed 
upon this interesting question. 

Previous to the year 18S8 ener- 
getic but spasmodic efforts were 
made in different communities of 
the country to give practical shape 
to the now general resolve in favor 
of a World's Fair. But these were 
premature or ill prosecuted, and it 
remained for Chicago to take the 
first practical steps towards realiza- 
tion of the popular inclination. Late 
in that year the determination of 
the people of Chicago to secure the 
tempting prize manifested itself in 
a call issued by Judge M. Shephard, 
inviting a joint meeting of all the 
great social and political clubs of 
that city "to consider the advis- 
ability of holding an international 
fair in the city of Chicago, and to 
determine upon the best measures for carry- 
ing the plan into effect." This call elicited 
a cordial response from representative men of 
all occupations, parties and sects. No better 
method of enlisting the most potent influences 
of the community could have been employed. 
By invoking the co-operation of the clubs 
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Judge Shephard secured at once an organiza- 
tion of the wealth, intelligence and business 
experience of Chicago. Each of these clubs 
had its peculiar spheres of influence and was 
trained to organized effort. When united for 
a common object their action was conclusive 
of any public question. 

The Genesis of the Fair. 

The meeting was held July 6, 1888, was 
largely attended, and the speeches indicated 
unanimous and enthusiastic approval of the 
project under discussion. The subjoined 
resolution was adopted : 

" That the representatives of the clubs of 
Chicago, in meeting assembled, form an 
organization in order to hold a World's Fair 
in the City of Chicago to commemorate the 
discovery of America by Columbus four hun- 
dred years ago." 

At a subsequent meeting a strong commit- 
tee was appointed to formulate a plan for 
active prosecution of the enterprise. No im- 
mediate fruit followed, but an ardent public 
sentiment had been created which a little 
later found voice in an official and effective 
form. 

Municipal Action by Chicago. 

By this time the Paris Exposition was in 
the full swing of splendid success, and the 
contagion of that magnificent achievement had 
spread through every vein of the body politic 
in this country. The public press in all 
sections were urgent in advocacy of an Amer- 
can demonstration. Public opinion in the 
different geographical divisions of the Union 
was already crystallizing into preference for 
some favorite city as the site of the occasion. 
New York was already dismissing as absurd 
the supposition that a great exposition could 
be successfully held elsewhere in the United 
States than on Manhattan Island. Washing- 
ton was quietly assuming the favored city of 



the Government to be the stage for production 
of the most impressive drama of the century. 
At this juncture, July 22, 1SS9, Hon. De 
Witt C. Cregier, then Mayor of the city, 
addressed to the Cqmmon Council of Chicago 
a message which was pregnant of result. It 
was an earnest and cogent appeal to that body 
to authorize the appointment of a citizens' 
committee to direct a movement, under the 
official auspices of the municipal govern- 
ment, " to secure the location of the World's 
Fair in the City of Chicago." 

The Work Goes Bravely On. 

The Common Council, without a dissent- 
ing voice, voted its sanction to the recom- 
mendations of the Mayor. A committee of 
one hundred persons was appointed forth- 
with, comprising the leading capitalists, 
merchants and professional men of the com- 
munity. This body organized on the first of 
August by the election of the Mayor of the 
city as chairman, and proceeded to distribute 
the work among sub-committees on finance, 
transportation, preliminary expenses, on Con- 
gressional action, local and national agitation, 
advertising, etc. Lyman J. Gage, a distin- 
guished banker, was placed at the head of 
the Finance Committee, and prompt steps 
were taken to raise the funds necessary for a 
vigorous prosecution of the campaign. 
Auxiliary clubs were created ; in fact, every 
influence of the press, pulpit, society, was 
brought to bear upon the cherished project. 
The Corporation Chartered. 

August 12, 18S9, application was made to 
the Secretary of State of Illinois for a char- 
ter of incorporation, which was promptly 
granted. The original incorporators were 
seven prominent citizens of Chicago : De 
Witt C. Cregier, Ferd W. Peck, George 
Schneider, Anthony F. Seeberger, William C. 
Seipp, John R. Walsh and E. Nelson Blake. 
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The charter authorized the formation of a 
joint stock company under the title of the 
World's Exposition of 1892 (afterwards 
changed to World's Columbian Exposition), 
with a capital stock of five millions of dol- 
lars, for the purpose of holding " an Inter- 
national Exhibition, or World's Fair, in the 
City of Chicago, State of Illinois, to com- 
memorate the four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America." The incorpora- 
tors were empowered to open books of sub- 
scription and to issue shares of stock. 

August 14th the books were opened at 
the offices of the company, and the stock was 
rapidly taken. It was issued in shares of 
ten dollars each, of which two per cent, was 
payable on delivery of the certificates, 
eighteen per cent, when Chicago should 
have been selected as the site of the Fair, 
the remainder in four equal installments at 
intervals of six months. 

Nor did this temporary organization rest 
satisfied with the ordinary tasks of promo- 
tion ; but so imbued were the participants in 
the movement with faith in its success, that 
they dispatched a delegation, headed by 
Mr. E. T. Jeffery, to Paris, to gather by 
observation of the mammoth exposition in 
progress there experience and information 
which would be valuable in the conduct of a 
kindred enterprise. This commission was 
composed, besides the chairman, of Messrs. 
O. Chounte, Engineer ; D. Schlacke, Secre- 
tary, and Mr. Charles P. Darnley, of New 
York. 

Movements in Other Cities. 

But while Chicago was thus straining every 
nerve to secure the prize, other cities of the 
country were neither indifferent nor idle. In 
the presence of an opportunity not likely to 
recur until another century should have 
rolled around, New York was not disposed 
9F 



to see it pass into the keeping of any rival. 
Almost coincidently with the action, already 
related, of Chicago's Mayor, on July 17, 
1889, Mr. Grant, the Chief Magistrate of the 
eastern metropolis, issued invitations to five 
hundred of the wealthiest and most public- 
spirited of New York's sons to assem- 
ble and take counsel together for the pro- 
tection of their interests in the premises. 
The movement so inaugurated was formid- 
able in the extreme, and would have carried 
dismay to the heart of any contestant less 
resolutely confident than Chicago. All the 
spirit of the Knickerbockers was aroused. 
The meeting was full to overflowing of enthu- 
siastic citizens. 

New York Aroused. 

The great Chamber of Commerce pledged 
its boundless resources and multitudinous 
influences to the cause. The great press of 
New York thundered forth in argument, 
appeal, ridicule and denunciation. Old feuds 
were forgotten ; personal and political differ- 
ences laid aside for the nonce. The Sun and 
the Tribune pulled in the same traces with a 
unity of effort pleasant to behold. The short 
hairs of Tammany and the hyacinthine locks 
of the Four Hundred were rubbed together 
in solicitude for the common weal. In fine, 
the vast community was stirred from centre 
to circumference with the determination to 
maintain its wonted supremacy ; and when 
such is the case, New York, with its enor- 
mous capital and the thousand strings of 
influence which connect it with every section 
and every interest of the country, is an 
antagonist well to be dreaded. The vials of 
journalistic and oratorical wrath were par- 
ticularly poured upon the head of Chicago ; 
and that city construed this fact as an evi- 
dence of hostility towards itself; but it was 
the result, manifestly and simply, of r*'« 
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recognition by New York's representatives 
of the fact that Chicago was their most 
formidable competitor. When once the ver- 
dict had been rendered, the State of New 
York, as became it, was a prompt and munifi- 
cent contributor to the success of the Ex- 
position. 

Washington Enters the Lists. 
The National Capitol also indulged the 
ambition, not unnatural, of being the choice 
of Congress. Nor were there wanting con- 
siderations which would have made such a 
selection proper. Indeed, had the undertak- 
ing been entered into as an enterprise of the 
Government, without reliance upon private 
liberality to supply the necessary capital, it 
is likely that Washington would have 
received serious consideration. Her beauti- 
ful situation, accessibiliy, and the possession 
of a number of sites adapted to the contem- 
plated uses, constituted strong recommenda- 
tions. But the city has no entity apart from 
the Federal Government, and no resources 
adequate to so stupendous an enterprise as 
that in hand. The celebration, if held there, 
must have been supported entirely by public 
funds. But her pretensions found many 
advocates, conspicuous among them Mr. S. 
P. Brown, who had been known to the 
country as an ardent promoter of the Centen- 
nial display ; and they were not relinquished 
until the final vote in Congress put an end to 
controversy. 

Other Aspirants. 

St. Louis, her forces led by Governor 
Francis, made a determined fight for recog- 
nition ; while St. Paul and Minneapolis also 
set up claims. It was manifest from the out- 
set, however, that the palm of victory would 
fall either upon New York or Chicago. 

No sooner had Congress assembled than 
numerous bills relative to the proposed 



World's Fair were introduced in both houses. 
Senator Daniel, of Virginia, brought in the 
first. December 19th, Senator Cullom, of 
Illinois, offered an elaborate measure, in 
many respects identical with the Act as finally 
passed into law. A little later Senator Vest, 
of Missouri, followed with a bill differing 
somewhat in detail from either, and naming 
St. Louis as the site of the Exposition. 

It was soon evident that no serious 
progress could be made in legislation on the 
subject until the question of locality had been 
decided. The entire matter was, therefore, 
referred to an appropriate committee of either 
House. Now was inaugurated a canvass of 
the Senators and Representatives which 
rivalled the eager manoeuvres of a nominat- 
ing convention. Each contesting city kept 
a resident delegation in Washington, and 
their rival merits and chances were discussed 
to the exclusion of all other topics. On the 
1 Oth of January, 1890, the case of Washing- 
ton City was presented to the Senate Com- 
mittee, composed of Senator Hiscock, of 
New York (chairman) ; Sherman, of Ohio ; 
Hawley, of Connecticut; Wilson, of Iowa; 
Stanford, of California ; Eustis, of Louisi- 
ana ; Farwell, of Illinois ; Kenna, of West 
Virginia, and Gray, of Delaware. 

On the following day, January 1 ith, New 
York and Chicago were heard. Mr. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew exhausted his arts of orator}' 
in behalf of the eastern metropolis. Mayor 
Cregier eloquently advanced the reasons why 
Chicago should be chosen. Here the matter 
rested for the present so far as the Senate 
was concerned. 

In the House of Representatives, after 
some preliminary skirmishing, on January 
1 7th a resolution was adopted by a small 
majority instructing the Speaker to appoint 
a special committee of nine members, to 
which should be referred " all bills having 
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relation to a celebration of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America." The committee was constituted 
as follows : 



Springer, of Illinois ; Bowden, of Virginia ; 
and Wilson, of West Virginia. 

It is not necessary to give all the incidents 



and details of the struggle. 




HAYMARKET MONUMEMT, CHICAGO. 



Messrs. Candler, of Massachusetts, chair- 
man ; Belden and Flower, of New York ; 
Frank and Hatch, of Missouri ; Hite and 



Third — Chicago , 127 
St. Louis, 53; Washington, 34. 
Necessary to a choice, 1 54. 



On the twenty- 
third of Febru- 
ary, Mr. Candler 
announced the 
agreement that 
had been reached 
for a vote to be 
taken on the suc- 
ceeding day. 

On the morn- 
ing of the twenty- 
fourth, the ques- 
tion being on fill- 
ing the blank in 
the report of the 
committee by in- 
serting the name 
of a city, the roll- 
call was ordered 
amid intense ex- 
citement. 

The first roll- 
call resulted : 
Chicago, I 1 5 J 
New York, 70 ; 
St. Louis, 61 ; 
Washington, 58; 
C umberlan d 
Gap, 1 ; Mr. Can- 
dler not voting. 

Second — Chi- 
cago, 121 ; New 
York, 8$; St. 
Louis, 59; Wash- 
ington ,46. Total, 
309. Necessary 
to a choice, 155. 
New York, 92 ; 
Total, 306. 
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Fourth— Chicago, 134; New York, 95; 
St. Louis, 48 ; Washington, 29. Total, 306. 
Necessary to a choice, 154. 

Fifth — Chicago, 140; New York, no; 
St. Louis, 38; Washington, 4. Total, 312. 
Necessary to a choice, 157. 

Sixth — Chicago, 149 ; New York, 1 16, etc. 

Seventh — Chicago lacked only two votes 
of a majority. 

The friends of New York now saw the 
handwriting on *the wall and attempted to 
stave off the evil hour by a motion for 
adjournment. The vote resulted, yeas, 137 ; 
nays, 174, a clear test ; and the eighth roll- 
call was then taken, Chicago receiving 157 
votes, or three more than the necessary 
number. 

The verdict of the House was accepted as 
conclusive; and without waiting for the final 
passage of the Bill — which was to be the 
subject of differences between the two 
branches of Congress for some time yet to 
come — Chicago addressed herself to the task 
of preparing for a worthy discharge of the 
immense responsibility she had assumed. It 
was not until the 28th day of April, 1890, 
that President Harrison affixed his approval 
to the Act of Congress ordaining the Exposi- 
tion ; but on the fourth of that month the 
first general meeting of the stockholders of 
the Exposition Company was held in Chi- 
cago. 

The report of the Secretary showed the 
number of subscribers to be 29,374 ; the 
total amount of subscriptions registered, 
$5,407,350. An analysis of the subscrip- 
tions shows them to have been distributed as 
follows : 

Amounts Taken Number of Persons Aggregate. 

Fifty thousand dollars and upward 1 6 $1,000,000 oo 

Ten to fifty thousand 74 1,218,780 00 

One to ten thousand 858 1,631,75000 

One hundred to a thousand . . » 6006 1,245,73000 

Ten to one hundred 22,420 471,09000 



After the usual formalities, an election of 
forty directors was entered into. The vot- 
ing consumed several hours, and it was mid- 
night before the result was announced. As 
an evidence of the interest displayed, it 
may be stated that nearly four hundred 
thousand shares of stock were voted. The 
following is a list of the persons chosen : 

The First Board of Directors. 

Owen F. Aldis, C. H. McCormick, 

Samuel W. Allerton, Andrew McNally, 

Wm. T. Baker, Joseph Medill, 

Thomas B. Bryan, Adolph Nathan, 

Edward B. Butler, Robert Velson, 

William J. Chalmers, J. J. P. Odell, 

Robert C. Clowry, Potter Palmer, 

Mark L. Crawford, James C. Peasley, 

De Witt C. Cregier, Ferd W. Peck, 

George R. Davis, E. M. Phelps, 

James W. Ellsworth, E. S. Tike, 

John V. Farwell, Jr., M. A. Ryerson, 

Lyman J. Gage, Charles N. Schwab, 
Harlow N. Higinbotham, A. F. Seeberger, 

Charles L. Hutchinson, W. E. Strong, 

Edward T. Jeffery, C. H. Wacker, 

E. G. Keith, R. A. Waller, 

W. D. Kerfoot, Edwin Walker, 

R. A. Keyes, C. C. Wheeler, 

M. M. Kirkman, F. S. Winston, 

H. H. Kchlsaat, C. T. Yerkes, 

Edward F. Lawrence, Otto Young. 
T. J. Lefens, 

The company having been thus regularly 
formed, on April ioth a charter was obtained 
from the State of Illinois, in which appeared 
the names of 28,000 stockholders. On the 
twentieth the board took steps to increase 
the capital stock to $10,000,000. On the 
twenty-eighth of April the Provisional Com- 
mittee, which had brought affairs to this 
point with singular ability, held its last 
meeting and ordered the transfer to the 
Board of Directors of all papers, moneys, etc., 
in the hands of the temporary officers. 

On April 30th the Board of Directors 
elected officers. On May 7th the various 
committees were announced. The completed 
organization was as follows : 
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President, Lyman J. Gage; First Vice- 
President, Thomas B. Bryan ; Second Vice- 
President, Potter Palmer; Secretary, Benja- 
min Butterworth ; Assistant Secretary, J. H. 
Kingwill ; Treasurer, Anthony F. Seeberger ; 
Auditor, William K. Ackermann. 

Executive Committee. — Lyman J. Gage, 
president ; Thomas B. Bryan, first vice- 
president ; Potter Palmer, second vice-presi- 
dent; Ferd W. Peck, De Witt C Cregier, 
Edwin Walker, Erskine M. Phelps, William 
T. Baker, Rollin A. Keyes, Marshall M. 
Kirkman, Charles L. Hutchinson, 
Otto Young, Robert C. Clowry. 

Finance. — F. W. Peck, chairman ; 
E. G. Keith, Otto Young, J. J. P. 
Odell, H. N. Higinbotham. 

Grounds and Buildings. — D. C. 
Cregier, chairman ; Owen F. Aldis, 
Robert A. Waller, Eugene S. Pike, 
George R. Davis, C. H. Schwab, E. 
T. JerTery and Potter Palmer. 

Legislation. — Edwin Walker, 
chairman ; W. T. Baker, George R. 
Davis, A. Nathan, F. S. Winston. 

National and State Exhibits. — 
E. M. Phelps, chairman; S. W. 
Allerton, E. T. JerTery, J. V. Far- 
well, Jr., A. F. Seeberger. 

Foreign Exhibits. — W. T. Baker, 
chairman; M. A. Ryeson, H. N. 
Higinbotham, J. W. Ellsworth, T. J. Lefens. 

Press and Printing. — R. A. Keyes, chair- 
man ; Mark L. Crawford, H. H. Kohlsaat, 
Andrew McNally, C. H. McCormick. 

Transportation. — M. M. Kirkman, chair- 
man ; W. D. Kerfoot, J. C. Peasley, C. C. 
Wheeler, W. E. Strong. 

Fine Arts. — C. L. Hutchinson, chairman ; 
J. W. Ellsworth, Potter Palmer, C. T. 
Yerkes, R. A. Waller. 

Mechanical and Electrical Appliances. 
— R. C. Clowry, chairman ; E. B. Butler, C. 



H. Wacker, D. C. Cregier, Robert Nelson. 

Ways and Means. — Otto Young, chair- 
man ; E. B. Butler, W. D. Kerfoot, A. 
Nathan, H. H. Kohlsaat, E. F. T awrence, 
Andrew McNally, R. A. Keyes, R. A. 
Waller, C. H. McCormick, H. N. Higin- 
botham, C. H. Wacker, William J. Chalmers. 

Meanwhile, the differences between the 
Senate and the House of Representatives had 
been reconciled. On April 28th President 
Harrison affixed his signature to the Act 
creating the Exposition. 




EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON. 

A n Act to provide for celebrating the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Christopher Coin nib us by hold- 
ing- an International Exhibition of arts, 
industries, manufactures and the product of 
the soil ', mine and sea, in the City of Chi- 
cago, in the State of Illinois. 
Whereas, It is fit and appropriate that the 
four hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of America be commemorated by an exhibi- 
tion of the resources of the United States of 
America, their development, and of the 
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progress of civilization in the New World ; 
and 

Whereas, Such an exhibition should be 
of a national and international character, so 
that not only the people of our Union and 
this continent, but those of all nations as 
well, can participate and should, therefore, 
have the sanction of the Congress of the 
United States ; therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That an exhibi- 



Sec. 3. That said Commissioners, two 
from each State and Territory, shall be 
appointed within thirty days from the pas- 
sage of this act by the President of the United 
States, on the nomination of the Governors of 
the States and Territories, respectively, and 
by the President, eight Commissioners-at- 
large and two from the District of Columbia ; 
and in the same manner and within the same 
time there shall be appointed two alternate 
Commissioners from each State and Terri- 
tory of the United States and the District of 




THE LATE JOHN A. LOGAN 

tion of arts, industries, manufactures and pro- 
ducts of the soil, mine and sea, shall be 
inaugurated in the year eighteen hundred 
and ninety-two, in the City of Chicago, in the 
State of Illinois, as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. That a commission, consisting of 
two commissioners from each State and Ter- 
ritory of the United States and from the 
District of Columbia and eight commissioners- 
at-Jarge, is hereby constituted to be designated 
as the World's Columbian Commission. 



S RESIDENCE IN CHICAGO. 

Columbia, and eight alternate Commissioners- 
at-large, who shall assume and perform the 
duties of such Commissioner or Commission- 
ers as may be unable to attend the meetings 
of the said commission ; and in such nomina- 
tions and appointments each of the two lead- 
ing political parties shall be equally repre- 
sented. Vacancies in the Commission nomi- 
nated by the Governors of several States and 
Territories, respectively, and also vacancies 
in the Commission-at-large and from the 
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District of Columbia may be filled in the 
same manner and under the same conditions 
as provided herein for their original appoint- 
ment. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of State of the 
United States shall, immediately after the 
passage of this act, notify the Governors of 
the several States and Territories, respec- 
tively thereof, and request such nominations 
to be made. The Commissioners so 
appointed shall be called together by the 
Secretary of State of the United States in the 
City of Chicago, by notice to the Commis- 
sioners, as soon as convenient after the 
appointment of said Commissioners, and 
within thirty days thereafter. The said 
Commissioners, at said first meeting, shall 
organize by the election of such officers and 
the appointment of such committees as they 
may deem expedient, and for this purpose 
the Commissioners present at said meeting 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 5. That said Commission be empow- 
ered in its discretion to accept for the pur- 
poses of the World's Columbian Exposition 
such site as may be selected and offered and 
such plans and specifications of buildings to 
be erected for such purpose at the expense 
of and tendered by the corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Illinois, 
known as " The World's Exposition of 
eighteen hundred and ninety-two :" Provided, 
That said site so tendered and the buildings 
proposed to be erected thereon shall be 
deemed by said Commission adequate to the 
purposes of said Exposition : And provided ', 
That said Commission shall be satisfied that 
the said corporation has an actual bona fide 
and valid subscription to its capital stock 
which will secure the payment of at least five 
million of dollars, of which not less than 
five hundred thousand dollars shall have 
been paid in, and that the further sum of five 



million dollars, making in all ten million 
dollars, will be provided by said corporation 
in ample time for its needful use during the 
prosecution of the work for the complete 
preparation for said Exposition. 

Sec. 6. That the said Commission shall 
allot space for exhibitors, prepare a classifi- 
cation of exhibits, determine the plan and 
scope of the Exposition, and shall appoint 
all judges and examiners for the Exposition, 
award all premiums, if any, and generally 
have charge of all intercourse with the 
exhibitors and the representatives of foreign 
nations. And said Commission is authorized 
and required to appoint a Board of Lady 
Managers of such number and to perform 
such duties as may be prescribed by said 
Commission. Said. Board may appoint one 
or more members of all committees author- 
ized to award prizes for exhibits which may 
be produced in whole or in part by female 
labor. 

Sec. J. That after the plans for said 
Exposition shall be prepared by said corpo- 
ration and approved by said Commission, the 
rules and regulations of said corporation 
governing rates for entrance and admission 
fees, or otherwise affecting the rights, privi- 
leges, or interests of the exhibitors or of the 
public, shall be fixed or established by said 
corporation, subject, however, to such modi- 
fication, if any, as may be imposed by a 
majority of said Commissioners. 

Sec 8. That the President is hereby 
empowered and directed to hold a naval 
review in New York Harbor, in April, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-three, and to 
extend to foreign nations an invitation to send 
ships-of-war to join the United States Navy 
in rendezvous at Hampton Roads, and pro- 
ceed thence to the review. 

Sec. 9. That said Commission shall pro- 
vide for the dedication of the buildings of 
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the World's Columbian Exposition in said 
Cit} of Chicago on the twelfth day of Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and ninety-two, with 
appropriate ceremonies, and said Exposition 
shall be open to visitors not later than the 
first day of May, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-three, and shall be closed at such time 
as the Commission may determine, but not 
later than the thirtieth day of October there- 
after. 



used and expended for the purposes of the 
Exposition herein authorized, has in fact been 
raised or provided for by subscription or 
other legally binding means, he shall be 
authorized, through the Department of State, 
to make proclamation of the same, setting 
forth the time at which the Exposition will 
open and close, and the place at which it will 
be held ; and he shall communicate to the 
diplomatic representatives of foreign nations 



INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION BUILDING, FORMERLY AT MICHIGAN AVENUE 
AND ADAMS STREET. 



Sec. 10. That whenever the President of 
the United States shall be notified by the 
Commission that provision has been made 
for grounds and buildings for the uses herein 
provided for, and there has also been filed 
with him by the said corporation, knowu as 
"The World's Exposition of eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-two," satisfactory proof that 
a sum not less than ten million dollars, to be 



copies of the same, together with such regu- 
lations as may be adopted by the Commis- 
sion, for publication in their respective 
countries, and he shall, in behalf of the Gov- 
ernment and people, invite foreign nations to 
take part in the said Exposition and appoint 
representatives thereto. 

Sec t.i. That all articles which shall be 
imported from foreign countries for the sole 
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purpose of exhibition at said Exposition, 
upon which there shall be a tariff or customs 
duty, shall be admitted free of payment of 
duty, custom fees, or charges, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
.shall prescribe ; but it shall be lawful at any 
time. during the exhibition to sell for delivery 
at the close of the Exposition any goods or 
property imported for and actually on exhi- 
bition in the Exposition buildings or on its 
grounds, subject to such regulations for the 
.security of the revenue and for the collection 
of the import duties as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe : Provided, That all 
such articles when sold or withdrawn for 
consumption in the United States will be sub- 
ject to the duty, if any, imposed upon such 
articles by the revenue laws in force at the 
date of importation, and all penalties pre- 
-scribed by law shall be applied and enforced 
against such articles, and against the persons 
who may be guilty of any illegal sale or 
withdrawal. 

Sec. 12. That the sum of twenty thousand 
•dollars, or as much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, be and the same is hereby appropriated 
■out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the remainder of the 
present fiscal year and for the fiscal year end- 
ing June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-one, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
purposes connected with the admission of 
foreign goods to said Exhibition. 

Sec. 13. That it shall be the duty of the 
Commission to make report from time to time 
to the President of the United States of the pro- 
gress of the work, and, in a final report, present 
afull exhibit of the results of the Exposition. 

Sec. 14. That the Commission hereby 
authorized shall exist no longer than until 
the first day of January, eighteen hundred 
•and ninety-eight. 



Sec. 15. That the United States shall not 
in any manner, nor under any circumstances, 
be liable for any of the acts, doings, proceed- 
ings or representations of the said corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the State of 
Illinois, its officers, agents, servants or 
employes, or any of them, or for the service, 
salaries, labor or wages of said officers, 
agents, servants or employes, or any of 
them, or for any subscriptions to the capital 
stock, or for any certificates of stock, bonds, 
mortgages or obligations of any kind issued 
by said corporation, or for any debts, liabili- 
ties or expenses of any kind whatever attend- 
ing such corporation or accruing by reason 
of the same. 

Sec. 16. That there shall be exhibited at 
the said Exposition, by the Government of the 
United States, from its Executive Depart- 
ments, the Smithsonian Institution, the United 
States Fish Commission and the National 
Museum, such articles and materials as illus- 
trate the function and administrative faculty 
of the Government in time of peace and its 
resources as a war power, tending to demon- 
strate the nature of our institutions and their 
adaptation to the wants of the people ; and to 
secure a complete and harmonious arrange- 
ment of such a Government exhibit, a board 
shall be created to be charged with the selec- 
tion, preparation, arrangement, safe-keeping 
and exhibition of such articles and materials 
as the heads of the several Departments and 
the directors of the Smithsonian Institution 
and National Museum may respectively 
decide shall be embraced in said Government 
exhibit. The President may also designate 
additional articles for exhibition. Such boards 
shall be composed of one person to be 
named by the head of each Executive 
Department, and one by the directors of 
the Smithsonian Institution and National 
Museum, and one by the Fish Commission, 
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such selections to be approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The President 
shall name the chairman of said board, and 
the board itself shall select such other offi- 
cers as it may deem necessary. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to place on 
exhibition, upon such grounds as shall be 
allotted for the purpose, one of the life-sav- 
ing stations authorized to be constructed on 
the coast of the United States by existing 
law, and to c^use the same to be fully 
equipped with all apparatus, furniture; and 
appliances now in use in all life-saving 
stations in the United States, said building 
and apparatus to be removed at the close of 
the exhibition and re-erected at the place 
now authorized by law. 

Sec. 17. That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall cause a suitable building or build- 
ings to be erected on the site selected for the 
World's. Columbian Exposition for the Gov- 
ernment exhibits, as provided in this Act, and 
he is hereby authorized and directed to con- 
tract therefor, in the same manner and under 
the same regulations as for other public 
buildings of the United States ; but the con- 
tracts for said building or buildings shall not 
exceed the sum of four hundred thousand 
dollars, and for the remainder of the fiscal 
year and for the fiscal year ending June thir- 
tieth, eighteen hundred and ninety-two, there 
is hereby appropriated for said building or 
buildings, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars. The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall cause the said building or 
buildings to be constructed as far as possible 
of iron, steel and glass, or of such other mate- 
rial as may be taken out and sold to the best 
advantage ; and he is authorized and required 
to dispose of such building or buildings, or 
the material composing the same, at the close 



of the Exposition, giving preference to the 
City of Chicago, or to the said World's 
Exposition, of eighteen hundred and ninety- 
two, to purchase the same at an appraised 
value to be ascertained in such manner as he 
may determine. 

Sec. 18. That for the purpose of paying 
the expenses, transportation, care and cus- 
tody of exhibits by the Government and the 
maintenance of the building or buildings 
hereinbefore provided for, and the safe return 
of articles belonging to the said Government 
exhibit, and for the expenses of the commis- 
sion created by this Act, and other contingent 
expenses, to be approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, upon itemized accounts and 
vouchers, there is hereby appropriated for the 
remainder of this fiscal year and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1891, out of any money 
in the Treasuiy not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $200,000 dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary : Provided, That 
that the United States shall not be liable, on 
account of the erection of buildings, expenses 
of the Commission or any of its officers or 
employes, or on account of any expenses 
incident to or growing out of said Exposition, 
for a sum exceeding in the aggregate 
$1,500,000. 

Sec. 19. That the Commissioners and 
alternate Commissioners appointed under 
this Act shall not be entitled to any compen- 
sation for their services out of the Treasury 
of the United States, except their actual 
expenses for transportation and the sum of 
six dollars per day for subsistence for each 
day they are necessarily absent from their 
homes on the business of said Commission. 
The officers of said Commission shall 
receive such compensation as may be 
fixed by said Commission, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which shall be paid out of the sums 
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appropriated by Congress in aid of such 
Exposition. 

Sec. 20. That nothing in this Act shall 
be so construed as to create any liability of 
the United States, direct or indirect, for any 
debt or obligation incurred, nor for any 
claim for aid or pecuniary assistance from 
Congress or the Treasury of the United 
States in support or liquidation of any debts 
or obligations created by said Commission in 
excess of appropriations made by Congress 
therefor. 

Sec. 21. That nothing in this Act shall 
be so construed as to over-ride or interfere 
with the laws of any State, and all contracts 
made in any State for the purposes of the 
Exhibition shall be subject to the laws 
thereof. 

Sec. 22. That no member of said Com- 
mission, whether an officer or otherwise, 
shall be personally liable for any debt or 
obligation whieh may be created or incurred 
by the said Commission. 

Formation of the Columbian 
Commission. 
In pursuance of the terms of this Act, 
President Harrison, on May 26th, 1890 
appointed the Commissioners-at-large, and 
those from the States and Territories, as fol- 
low. The letters "R" and " D " indicate the 
political affiliation of each appointee, as the 
law directed an equal division of these 
appointments between the two great political 
parties of the country : 

Commissioners- at-Large. 

Commissioners. Alternates. 



Augustus G. Bullock, D. 

Worcester, Mass. 
Gorton W. Allen, R. 

Auhurn, N. Y. 
Peter A. B. Widener, R. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thorns W. Palmer, R. 

Detroit, Mich. 



Hemy Ingalls, 

Wiscasset, Me. 
Louis Fitzgerald, 

New York, N. Y. 
John W. Chalfant, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
James Oliver, 

South Bend, Ind. 



R. W. Furnas, R. 

Brownsville, Neb. 
William Lindsay, D. 

Frankfort, Ky. 
Henry Exall, D. 

Dallas, Tex. 
Mark L. McDonald, D. 

Santa Rosa, Cal. 
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R. C. Kerens, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Patrick Walsh, 

Augusta, Ga. 
H. C. King, 

San Antonio, Tex_ 
Thomas Burke, 

Seattle, Wash. 



Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 



Commissioners. 
Alexander T. Briton, R. 

Washington. 
Albert A. Wilson, D. 

Washington. 



Alternates. 
E. Kurtz Johnson,. 

Washington. 
Dorsey Clagett, 

Washington. 



Commissioners of the States. 



Alabama, 

Commissioners. 
Frederick G. Bromberg, R. 

Mobile. 
Oscar R. Hundley, D. 

Huntsville. 



Alternates. 
Gotthold L. Werth, 

Montgomery. 
William S. Hull, 
Sheffield. 



Arkansas, 



John D. Adams, D. 

Little Rock. 
Jas. H. Clendenning, R. 

Fort Smith. 

California. 
Michael H. de Young, R. 

San Francisco. 
William Forsyth, D. 

Fresno. 



J. T. W. Tillar, 
Little Rock, 

Thomas H. Leslie, 
Stuttgart. 



George Hazleton, 
San Francisco. 

Russ D. Stephens, 
Sacramento, 



Colorado. 

Roswell E. Goddell, D. t Hem 7 B - Gillespie,. 

Leadville. Aspen. 



Frederick J. V. Skiff, R. 
Denver. 

Connecticut. 
Leverett Brainard, R. 

Hartford. 
*Thomas M. Waller, D. 

New London. 



O. C. French, 

New Windsor. 



Charles F. Brooker, 

Torrington. 
Charles R. Baldwin, 

Waterhury. 



Delaware. 



Geo. V. Massey, R. 

Dover. 
Willard Hall Porter, D. 

Wilmington. 



Charles F. Richards r 

Georgetown . 
William Saulsbury. 

Dover. 
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Florida. 
C. F. A. Bielby, R. 
De Land. 
Richard Turnbull, D. 

Monticello. 
*And 15 Wall Street, New York City. 
Georgia. 
Comm issioners. 
Lafayette McLaws, R. 

Savannah. 
Charlton H. Way, D. 
Savannah. 



Dudley W. Adams, 

Tangerine. 
Je.=se T. Bernard, 

Tallahassee. 



Alternates. 
James Longstreet, 

Gainesville. 
John W. Clark, 

Augusta. 



Joseph Eiboeck, D. 

Des Moines. 
William F, King, R. 

Mt. Vernon. 



Charles K. Holliday, Jr., D. 

Topeka. 
J. R. Burton, R. 

Abilene. 



Chas. N. Whiting. 

Whiting. 
John Ilaj'Cfl, 

Red Oak. 



M. D. Henry, 

Independence. 
Frank W. Lanyon, 

Pittsburg. 




George A. Manning, R. 

Post Falls. 
John E. Stearns, D, 

Nam pa. 



A TYPICAL ILLINOIS FARM 

Idaho. 

A. J. Crook, 
Hailey. 

John M. Burke, 
Wardner. 



La Fayette Funk, 
Shirley. 

De Witt Smith, 

Springfield. 



Illinois. 
Charles H. Deere, R. 

Moline. 
Adlai T. Ewing, D. 

38 Monlauk Ulk., Chicago. 

Indiana. 
Thomas E. Garvin, D. *William E. McLean, 

Evansville. Terre Haute. 

Elijah B. Maitindale, R. Charles M. Travis, 

Indianapolis. Crawfordsville. 



—SCENE NEAR CHICAGO. 

Kentucky. 
John Bennett, R. 

Richmond, 
fjames A. McKenzie, D. 

Oak Grove. 

Lou 
Davidson B. Fenn, D. 

Newellton. 
Thomas J. Woodward. R. 

New Orleans. 



David N. Comingore, 
Covington. 

John S. Morris, 
Louisville. 

Alphonse Le Due, 
New Orleans. 

P. J. McMahon, 

Tangipahoa. 



Augustus R. Bixby, R. 

Skowhegan. 
William G. Davis, D. 

Portland, 
f Present address, Chicago. 



James A. Boardman, 

Bangor. 
Clark S. Edwards, 
Bethel. 
* 1 no F Street, Washington, D. C 
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Maryland. 
Commissioners. 



Alternates. 
George M. Upshur, 

Snow Hill. 
Daniel E. Conkling, 
Baltimore. 



James Hodges, D. 

Baltimore. 
Lloyd Lowndes, R. 

Cumberland. 

Massachusetts. 
Francis W. Breed, R. George P. Ladd, 

Lynn. Spencer. 

Thomas E. Proctor, D. Chas. E. Adams, 

Boston. Lowell. 



Michigan. 



M. Henry Lane, R. 

Kalamazoo. 
Charles H. Richmond, D. 

Ann Arbor. 



Ernest B. Fisher. 

Grand Rapids. 
George H. Barbour, 

Detroit. 



Minnesota. 
Matthew B. Harrison, D. Thomas C. Kurtz, 

Duluth. Moorhead. 

Orson V. Tousley, R. Muret N. Leland, 

Minneapolis. Wells. 

Mississippi. 
Joseph M. Bynum, R. Fred W. Collins, 

Rienzi. Summit, 

Robert L. Saunders, D. Joseph H. Brinker, 

Jackson. West Point. 

Missouri. 
Thomas B. Bullene, R. O. H. Picher, 

Kansas City. Joplin. 

Charles H. Jones, D. R. L. McDonald, 

St. Louis. St. Joseph. 

Montana. 
Lewis H. Hershfield, R. 

Helena. 
Armistead H. Mitchell, D. 

Deer Lodge City. 



Euclid Martin, D. 

Omaha. 
Albert G. Scott, R. 

Kearney. 

James W. Haines, R. 

Genoa. 
George Russell, D. 

Elko. 



e bra ska. 



Nevada. 



Benjamin F. White, 

Dillon. 
Timothy E. Collins, 

Great Falls. 

William L. May, 

Fremont. 
John Lauterbach, 
Fairbury. 

Enoch Strother. 

Virginia City. 
Richard Ryland, 

Reno. 



New Hampshire. 
Walter Aiken, D George Van Dyke, 

Fr anklin. Lancaster. 

Charles D. McDuffie, R. Frank E, Kaley, 

Manchester. Milford. 



New Jersey. 

Commissioners. Alternates. 

William J. Sewell, R. Frederick S. Fish, 

Camden. Newark. 

Thomas Smith, D. Edwin A. Stevens, 

Newark. Hoboken. 
New York. 

Chauncey M. Depew, R. James H. Breslin, 

New York. New York. 

John Boyd Thacher, D. James Roosevelt, 

Albany. Hyde Park. 

North Carolina. 

Alexander B. Andrews, D. Elias Carr, 

Raleigh. Old Sparta. 

Thomas B. Keogh, R. G. A. Bingham, 

Greensboro. Salisbury. 



North Dakota. 



H. P. Rucker, R. 

Grand Forks. 
•j-Martin Ryan, D. 

Fargo. 

Harvey P. Piatt, D. 

Toledo. 
William Ritchie, R, 

Hamilton. 



Ohio. 



Charles H. Stanley,. 

Steele. 
Peter Cameron, 

Tyner. 

Lucius C. Cron, 
Piqua, 

Adolph Pluemer. 

Cincinnati.. 



Oregon. 



J. L. Morrow, 

Heppner. 

W. T. Wright, 
Union. 



Henry Klippel, D. 

Jacksonville. 
Martin Wilkins, R. 

Eugene. 

Pennsylvania. 
William McClelland, D. R. Bruce Ricketts P 

Wilkes Barre~ 
John W. Woodside, R. John K. Hallock, 

Philadelphia. Erie. 

Rhode Island. 
Lyman B. Goff, R. Jeffrey Hazard, 

Pawtucket. Providence. 

Gardiner C. Sims, D. Lorillard Spencer, 

Providence. Newport. 

South Carolina. 
A. P. Butler, D. E. L. Roche, 

Columbia. Charleston. 

John R: Cochran, R. J. W. Tindell, 

Anderson. Sumter. 

South Dakota. 
Merritt H. Day, D. S. A. Ramsey, 

Rapid City. Woonsocket. 

William Mclntyre, R. L. S. Bullard, 

Watertown. Pierre. 
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Tennessee. 

Commissioners. Alternates. 

Lewis T. Baxter, R. Rush Strong, 

Nashville. 
Thomas Z. Williams, D. 

Knoxville. 



Knoxville, 
fA, B, Hurt, 

Chattanooga, 



Archelaus M, Cochran, R. 

Dallas, 
fjohn T. Dickson, D. 

Austin. 



Lock McDaniel, 
Anderson. 
Henry B. Andrews, 
San Antonio. 



Vermont. 
Henry H. Mclntyre, R. JAldace F. Walker, 



West Randolph. 
Bradley B. Smalley, D. 
Burlington. 



Rutland. 
Hiram Atkins, 

Montpelier. 



Virginia. 

Virginias D. Groner, R. Chas. A. Heermans, 

Norfolk. Christiansburg. 

John T. Harris, D. Alexander McDonald, 

Harrisonburg. Lynchburg. 

shington. 

Henry Drum, D. Geo. F. Cummin, 

Tacoma. Cheney. 

•Charles B. Hopkins, R. Clarence B. Bagley, 

Spokane Falls. Seattle. 

West Virginia. 

James D. Butt, R. Wellington Vrooman, 

Harper's Ferry. Parkersburg. 

J. W. St. Clair, D. John Corcoran, 

Fayetteville. Wheeling. 

Wisconsin. 

Philip Allen, Jr., R. David W. Curtis, 

Mineral Poin Fort Atkinson. 

John M.Coburn, D. Myron Reed, 

West Salem. Superior, 

•f Chicago. % Roolcery Building, Chicago. 

Wyoming. 

Asahel C. Beckwith, D. Asa S. Mercer, 

Evanston. Cheyenne. 

Henry G. Hay, R. John J. McCormick, 

* Cheyenne. Sheridan. 



Territories. 


Alaska. 




Edward de Groff, R. 


Carl Spuhn, 


Sitka. 


Killisno 


Louis L. Williams, D. 


N. A. Fuller, 


Juneau. 


Juneau. 



Commissioners. 
George F. Coats, R. 

Phoenix. 
William Zeekendorf, D. 

Tucson. 



Alternates. 
W. L. Van Horn, 

Flagstaff. 
Herbert H. Logan, 
Phoenix. 



New Mexico. 

Thomas C. Gutierres, D. L. C. Tetard, 

Albuquerque. East Los Vegas. 

Richard Mansfield White, R. Charles B. Eddy, 
Hermosa, Sierra Co. Eddy. 



Oklahoma. 



Olhniel Beeson, D. 

El Reno. 
Frank R. Gammon, 

Guthrie. 



Frederick J. Kiesel, D. 

Ogden. 
Patrick H. Lannan, R. 



John Wallace, 

Oklahoma City. 
Joseph W. McNeal, 

Guthrie. 



William M. Ferry, 

Park City. 
Charles Crane, 



Salt Lake City. 



Kanosh. 



On the fifth of June, Hon. James G. 
Blaine, Secretary of State, issued a circular 
letter calling a meeting of the commissioners, 
to be held at the Grand Pacific Hotel in 
Chicago on the twenty-fifth of May. 

In the interval the Directors were busily 
engaged in reducing affairs to a shape which 
would expedite the labors of the Commission 
when it should assemble. 

It was essential to the procurement of a 
suitable site for the Exposition that the con- 
sent of the State and city authorities should 
be obtained to use of the public grounds con- 
trolled by them, respectively. And the aid 
of the city was to be further invoked in 
increasing the resources of the Company to 
#10,000,000. 

May 23d, the Board of Directors, at the 
instance of their Finance Committee, decided 
to request Hon. J.YV. Fifer, Governor of the 
State ot Illinois, to convene the General 
Assembly in special session to act upon the 
following questions : 
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(1) A bill for taking a popular vote upon 
a proposition so to amend the Constitution 
as to allow the City of Chicago to issue 
bonds in the sum of $5,000,000, the pro- 
ceeds to be applicable to the uses of the 
Exposition Company. 

(2) A law authorizing the use by the 
Exposition of either of the public grounds 
under control of the Park Commissions of 
Chicago ; and empowering 
said commissioners to issue 
bonds to cover the expenses 
of beautifying said grounds. 

(3) To take the necessary 
measures and appropriate the 
necessary means for a State 
exhibit at the Exposition. 

In this request the City 
Council of Chicago joined by 
resolutions adopted in res- 
ponse to a message from 
Mayor Cregier : 

Whereas, The City of 
Chicago has pledged herself, 
by her citizens, to the Congress of the 
United States to take care of the 
holding of an International Exposition ; 



fund applicable to the object in view ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the bonded debt of the 
city must be increased in order to provide the 
necessary aid for this project ; and be it further 

Resolved, That this Council respectfully 
requests the Governor of the State of Illi- 
nois to convene an extra session of the Legis- 
lature, and to set forth in his message as the 




and whereas it is appropriate that the 

city (in its corporate capacity) should 

aid in this grand enterprise financially 

and otherwise, and ensure its success ; 

and whereas the city possesses now no 
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main object of such session an amendment to 
the constitution, granting to the City of Chi- 
cago authority to increase the bonded debt 
by the sum of five millions of dollars for the 
purpose set forth above. 

In response to these overtures the Gover- 
nor issued his proclamation. The proceedings 
of the Legislature will appear elsewhere. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Laying the Foundations. 



The Dual Powers in the Exposition — Organization of the National Commission — Officers and Committeemen— 
Election of the Director-General — Agreement Between the Commission and the Directory — Creation of Depart- 
ments — Appointment of Chiefs. 



THE event which now immediately 
followed, the organization of the 
Columbian Commission, heralded 
a new era in the affairs of the 
Exposition. For thereby was constituted 
a direct agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment in the management of the enter- 
prise. In relating the acts of this august 
body, and explaining how the duties of 
administration and the powers of direction 
were distributed between the Commission 
and the Board of Directors, it will not be 
attempted to record chronologically or in 
detail the prolonged negotiations and discus- 
sions by which a satisfactory method of 
adjustment was finally aimed at. But 
the results will be given in such order of 
sequence as seem likely to prove most intel- 
ligible to the reader. 

There was at various stages of the pro- 
ceedings more or less friction between the 
two governing bodies, so distinct and yet so 
closely related. At times the disagreement 
appeared so serious as to threaten damage to 
the great interests committed to their joint 
administration. The Directors represented 
the great bulk of the money invested in the 
undertaking ; the Commissioners were jeal- 
ous of any restriction on the right of the 
Government to supervise, and in event of 
difference to determine certain points of pro- 
cedure. However, in general, a wise forbear- 
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ance prevailed not to push these disagree- 
ments to extremity, and finally a covenant of 
jurisdiction was adopted which has on the 
whole yielded satisfactory results. 

Organization of the Commission. 

At noon on the twenty-sixth of June, 1890,. 
Hon. Adlai T. Ewing, one of the commis- 
sioners from Illinois, acting under instruc- 
tions from the Secretary of State, called the 
Commission to order. Every Commissioner 
was present in person or by alternate. Hon 
John T. Harris, of Virginia, was chosen to 
preside over the temporary deliberations of 
the body, and on taking the chair delivered 
an address so felicitously adapted to the 
importance of the occasion as to be worthy 
of reproduction here. 

Opening Address of the Chairman. 

"In pursuance of an Act of Congress and 
the subsequent order of the Secretary of 
State, you have assembled here to organize 
the National Commission of the Columbian 
Exposition for the celebration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of that matchless 
event, the discovery of America in 1492. 
Before that time America, which now leads 
the march for human liberty and enlighten- 
ment was unknown to the civilized world. 

During centuries the Old World was occu- 
pied with the development of governments^. 
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the institution of kingdoms, the erection and 
destruction of thrones, and the culture of 
art and science, without the knowledge, or 
even a dream, that across the imtravelled 
waters in the direction of the setting sun 
existed another continent — the balance on 
the wheel of the universe. Discovered by 
the intrepid resolution of a great Italian, it 
remained for the Saxon race to people this 
new land, to redeem it from barbarism, to 
dedicate its virgin soil to freedom, and in 
less than four centuries to make cf it the 
most powerful and prosperous country on 
which God's sunshine falls. It is, there- 
fore, appropriate that the sublime event 
which has proved so fruitful in blessings 
to mankind be hailed and glorified by all 
the grateful people of the Western Hemis- 
phere. It behooves the United States, the 
greatest beneficiary of the achievement of 
Columbus, to take leadership in such a 

'•■ celebration. 

"It is fitting that this infant, yet giant 
city by the lake, should be the scene of 
this glad memorial service ; for Chicago 
worthily typifies American life and pro- 
gress in its phenomenal growth, restless 
energy, and indomitable will. The foun- 
ders of this city have survived to see it 
rank third among the English-speaking 
cities of the globe. Neither storm, nor 
fire, nor war, nor pestilence, have been 
able to stay Chicago. Upward and onward 
has been her course of victory until now she 
stands matchless and unparalleled in the 
world's annals. It is with the population 
which has accomplished this miracle of civil- 

.' Nation, that this body is to co-operate to 
make the coming celebration worthy of the 
idea in which it originated, of the mighty 
nation whose genesis it signalizes, and of the 
grand metropolis in which it is to take place. 
" Gentlemen of the Commission, we must 
IOF 



not forget that while we are to decide the 
course of the ship, Chicago furnishes the 
driving power. Harmonious councils of 
united action must be the rule if we are to 
attain any full measure of success. Banish 
every thought of strife, partisanship and per- 
sonal ambition. Let us be of one heart and 
mind with the local authorities, and join with 
them in an energetic and steady effort to 
make the occasion committed to our direc- 




DOUGLAS MONUMENT, FOOT OF THIRTY- FIFTH ST., 
ON THE LAKE FRONT. 

tion the most impressive of modern times." 
The Commission without delay addressed 
itself to the business in hand, and in a few 
days perfected the following organization : 

Officers and Committees of the Colum- 
bian Commission. 

President, Thomas W. Palmer, of Michigan. 
First Vice-President, Thomas M. Waller, of Connecticut. 
Second Vice-President, M. H. de Young, of California. 
Third Vice-President, Davidson B. Penn, of Louisiana. 
Fourth Vice-President, Gorton W. Allen, of New York. 
Fifth Vice-President, Alexander B. Andrews, of N.Carolina. 
Secretary, John T. Dickinson,.of Texas. 
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Executive Committee. 



President T. W. Palmer, Michigan, Chairman. 
James A. McKenzie, Kentucky, Vice-Chairman. 
John T. Dickinson, Texas, Secretary. 



M. L. McDonald, Commis- 

sioner-at-Large. 
R. \V. Furnas, Commis- 

sioner-at-Large. 
Henry Exall, Commis- 

sioner-at-Large. 
P. A. B. Widener, Commis- 

sioner-at-Large. 
John T. Harris, Virginia. 
William J. Sewell, New 

Jersey. 
B. B. Smalley, Vermont. 
E. B. Martindale, Indiana. 
John Boyd Thacher, New 

York. 
Francis W. Breed, Massa- 
chusetts. 



Euclid Martin, Nebraska. 

Reese R. Price, Kansas. 

M. B. Harrison, Minnesota. 

James D. Butt, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Adlai T. Ewing, Illinois. 

William F. King, Iowa. 

H. P. Piatt, Ohio. 

L. McLaws, Georgia. 

T. L. Williams, Tennessee. 

C. F. A. Bielby, Florida. 

R. L. Saunders, Mississippi. 

L. H. Hershfield, Montana. 

R. E. Goodell, Colorado. 

A. T. Britton, District of 
Columbia. 



Committee on Judiciary, Rules and By-Laws. 

William Lindsay, Kentucky, Commissioner-at-Large, 

Chairman. 
G. V. Massey, Delaware, Acting Secretary. 
J. W. St. Clair, West Vir- B. B. Smalley, Vermont. 

ginia. L. Gregg, Arkansas. 

William J. Sewell, New O. R. Hundley, Alabama. 

Jersey. P. Allen, Jr., Wisconsin. 

Committee on Tariffs and Transportation. 

V. D. Groner, Virginia, Chairman. 
H. P. Rucker, North Dakota, Secretary. 

W. Aiken, New Hampshire. O. R. Hundley, Alabama. 
C. M. Depew, New York. J. W. Haines, Nevada. 



M. H. Lane, Michigan. 
J. D. Adams, Arkansas. 
L. Brainard, Connecticut. 
A. B. Andrews, North Car- 
olina. 
L. Lowndes, Maryland. 



G. C. Sims, Rhode Island. 
H. H. Mclntyre, Vermont. 
T. C. Gutierres, New Mex- 
ico. 
Euclid Martin, Nebraska. 



Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

C. M. Depew, New York, Chairman. 
G. V. Massey, Delaware, Acting Secretary. 
Thomas M. Waller, Con- C. H. Deere, Illinois, 
necticut. C. H . Way, Georgia. 

A. A. Wilson, District of M. II. Lane, Michigan. 
Columbia. D. B. Penn, Louisiana. 



Committee on Fine Arts. 
A. G. Bullock, Commissioner-at-Large, Chairman. 
C. M. Depew, New York. M. H. de Young, Califor- 
A. A. Wilson, District of nia. 

Columbia. James Hodges, Maryland. 

O. V. Tousley, Minnesota. A. T. Ewing, Illinois. 
T. J. Woodward, Louisiana. 

Committee on Science, History, Literature and 
Education. 

O. V. Tousley, Minnesota, Chairman. 
A. C. Beckwith, Wyoming. A. G. Bullock, Commissicner- 
F. G. Bromberg, Alabama. at- Large. 
C. H. Jones, Missouri, W. F. King, Iowa, 

T. J. Woodward, Louisiana. 

J. A. McKenzie, Kentucky. 

Committee on Agriculture. 



John D. Adams, 
H. H. Mclntyre, 

L. T. Baxter, Tennessee. 

R. Turnbull, Florida. 

A. M. Cochran, Texas. 

J. M. Coburn, Wisconsin. 

J. W. Haines, Nevada. 

D. B. Penn, Louisiana. 

J. M. Bynum, Mississippi. 

A. P. Butler, South Caro- 
lina. 



Arkansas, Chairman. 
Vermont, Secretary. 

A. G. Scott, Nebraska. 

O. Beeson, Oklahoma. 

II. H. Mclntyre, Vermont. 

Joseph Eiboeck, Iowa. 

M. Wilkins, Oregon. 

William Forsyth, California. 

F. J. V. Skiff, Colorado. 



Committee on Live Stock. 

Geo. Russell, Nevada, Chairman. 
H. P. Rucker, North Dakota, Secretary. 



H. Exall, Commissioner-at- 

Large. 
L. T. Baxter, Tennessee. 
A. H. Mitchell, Montana. 
W. Mclntyre, South Dakota. 
A. T. Ewing, Illinois. 
H. G. Hay, Wyoming. 



John Bennett, Kentucky. 

T. E. Proctor, Massachu- 
setts. 

G. A. Manning, Idaho. 

P. H. Lannan, Utah. 

J. M. Coburn, Wisconsin. 

H. Drum, Washington. 

T. C. Gutierres, New Mex- 
ico. 

Committee on Horticulture and Floriculture. 

W. Forsyth, California, Chairman. 

Willard Hall Porter, Delaware, Secretary. 
G. A. Manning, Idaho. R. Turnbull, Florida. 

C. D. McDuffie, New Hamp- J. W. Woodside, Pennsyl- 
vania. 



shire. 

T. E. Garvin, Indiana. 
F. J. V. Skiff, Colorado. 
W. Zeckendorf, Arizona. 
A. R. Bixby, Maine. 
P. Allen, Jr., Wisconsin. 



C. H. Richmond, Michigan. 
J. R. Cochran, South Carolina. 
J. H. Hodges, Maryland. 
C. F. A. Bielby, Florida. 
F. J. Kiesel, Utah. 
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Committee on Finance. 

Charles II. Jones, Missouri, Chairman. 

H. H. Mclntyre, Vermont, Secretary. 
L. H. Hershfield, Montana. A. B. Andrews, N. Carolina. 
Tames Hodges, Maryland. A. R. Eixby, Maine. 
V. H. Lannan, Utah. J. T. Harris, Virginia. 

Committee on Auditing. 

T. E. Garvin, Indiana, Chairman. 

P. Allen, Jr., Wisconsin, Secretary. 

C. K. Hollidayjr., Kansas. J. D. Butt, West Virginia. 

Committee on Ceremonies. 

P. A. B. Widener, Commis«.ioner-at-Large, Chairman. 

Edward C. Culp, Kansas, Secretary. 
J. D. Adams, Arkansas. C. 11. Richmond, Michigan. 

William Lindsay, Commis- G. W. Allen, Commissoner 

sioner-at-Large. at- Large. 

V. D. Groner, Virginia. M. B. Harrison, Minnesota. 

T. B. Keogh, North Carolina. 

Committee on Classification. 

C. H. Deere, Illinois, Chairman. 
L. B. GorF, Rhode island. C. H. Way, Georgia. 
M. Ryan, North Dakota. H. V. Tlatt, Ohio. 
M. H. de Young, California. G. F. Coats, Arizona. 
T. L. Williams, Tennessee. A. C. Beck with, Wyoming. 
A. M. Cochran, Texas. R. W. Furnas, Commissioner- 

T. Smith, New Jersey at-Large. 

T. B. Keogh, N. Carolina. T. E. Garvin, Indiana. 

Committee on Manufactures. 

L. Brainard, Connecticut, Chairman. 

Willard Hall Porter, Delaware, Secretary. 
T. E. Proctor, Massachusetts. W. Ritchie, Ohio. 
T. B. Bullene, Missouri. G. C. Sims, Rhode Island. 
R. M White, New Mexico. L. McLaws, Georgia. 
C. H. Deere, Illinois. W. Aiken, New Hampshire. 

T. Smith, New Jersey. J. M. Bynum, Mississippi. 

William Mclntyre, South F. J. Kiesel, Utah. 

Dakota. W. Zeckendorf, Arizona. 

Committee on Commerce. 
L. Lowndes, Maryland, Chairman. 
J. B. Thacher, New York. H. Exall, Commissioner-at- 
J. M. Bynum, Mississippi. Large. 

T. M. Waller, Connecticut. J. R. Cochran, South Carolina. 
L. B. Gaff, Rhode Island. H. T. Piatt, Ohio. 
T. E. Proctor, Massachusetts. T. J. Woodward, Louisiana. 
M. Wilkins, Oregon. H. Drum, Washington. 

R. Turnbull, Florida. C. D. McDuffie, New Namp- 

Geo. V. Massey, Delaware. shire. 

C. II. Way, Georgia. 



Committee on Mines and Mining. 

P. H. Lannan, Utah, Chairman. 
J. Stearns, Idaho, Secretary. 
M. H. Day, South Dakota. F. G.Bromberg, Alabama. 
L. T. Baxter, Tennessee. J. E. Stearns, Idaho. 
J. W. St. Clair, West Vir- G. F. Coats, Arizona. 

ginia. C. H. Richmond, Michigan. 

J. W. Woodside, Pennsyl- F. J. V. Skiff, Colorado. 

vania. H. Drum, Washington. 

A. H. Mitchell, Montana. R. M. White, New Mexico. 
L. Lowndes, Maryland. M. L. McDonald, Commis- 

G. Russell, Nevada. sioner-at-Large. 

Committee on Fisheries and Fish Culture. 

A. R. Bixby, Maine, Chairman. 

R. E. Goodell, Colorado, Secretary. 
A. P. Butler, South Carolina. C. B. Hopkins, Washington. 
W. J. Sewell, New Jersey. R. L. Saunders, Mississippi. 
H. Klippel, Oregon. M. H. Lane, Michigan. 

Committee on Electricity, Electrical and Fneumat- 
ical Appliances. 

G. C. Sims, Rhode Island, Chairman. 
Martin Ryan, North Dakota, Secretary. 
C. B. Hopkins, Washington. R. R. Price, Kansas. 
G. W. Allen, Commissioner- W. G. Davis, Maine. 

at-Large. F. W. Breed, Massachusetts. 

O. R. Hundley, Alabama. 

Committee on Forestry and Lumber. 

J. W. St. Clair, West Virginia, Chairman, 
R. M. White, New Mexico. H. Klippel, Oregon. 
W. G. Davis, Maine. L. Gregg, Arkansas. 

A. G. Scott, Nebraska. R. L. Saunders, Mississippi. 

H. G. Hay, Wyoming. 

Committee on Machinery. 

William Ritchie, Ohio, Chairman. 

Willard Hall Porter, Delaware, Secretary. 
John Bennett, Kentucky. L. B. Goft, Rhode Island. 
W. Forsyth, California. M. H. Day, South Dakota. 

O. Beeson, Oklahoma. T. B. Bullene, Missouri. 

Committee on World's Congresses. 

J. W. Woodside, Pennsylvania, Chairman. 
C. H. Jones, Missouri. F. G. Bromberg, Alabama. 

John Bennett, Kentucky. J. B. Thacher, New York. 
A. A. Wilson, District of O. V. Tousley, Minnesota. 
. Columbia, B. B. Srnalley, Vermont. 
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Committee on Printing. 

C. K. Holliday, Jr., Kansas, Chairman. 

P. H. Lannan, Utah, Secretary. 
Joseph Eihoeck, Iowa. J. E. Stearns, Idaho. 

J. T. Harris, Virginia. T. B. Bullene, Missouri. 

Committee on Grounds and Buildings. 

E. B. Martindale, Indiana, Chairman. 

R. M, White, New Mexico. Mark L. McDonald, California 

T. Smith, New Jersey. M. H. Lane, Michigan. 

J. T. Harris, Virginia. 

Committee on Federal Legislation. 
J. W. St. Clair, West Virginia, Chairman. 
o,W, Allen, Commissioner- C. H. Jones, Missouri. 

?.t-Large. W. Ritchie, Ohio. 

B. B. omalley, Vermont. A. A. Wilson, District of 
J. W. VYoodside, Pennsyl- Columbia. 

vania. P. H. Lannan, Utah. 

R.L. Saur.ders, Mississippi. J. T. Harris, Virginia. 
F. W. Breed, Massachusetts. H. P. Rucker, North Dakota. 

Committee on Awards. 
B. B. Smailo}-, Vermont, Chairman. 
Oscar R. Hundley, Alabama, Temporary Secretary. 



W. F. King, Iowa. 

John Boyd Thacher, j*Cew 

York. 
A. T. Britton, District ->f 

Columbia. 
Mark L. McDonald, Call 

fornia. 



W. J. Sewell, New Jersey. 
T. L. Williams, Tennessee. 
Lloyd Lowndes, Maryland. 
A. B. Andrews, North Caro- 
lina. 
A. M. Cochran, Texas. 
C. Hopkins, Washington. 



Next in order was the creation of the 
executive machinery, at*d the selection of the 
agents to operate it. This delicate task 
engaged the attention of the authorities for 
more than a year, but it would be tedious to 
follow the successive steps by which the 
organization was perfected. 

September iSth, 1S90, the President laid 
before the Commission a communication 
from the Executive Committee of the Expo- 
sition Directory, recommending for election 
to the office of Director-General Hon. George 
R. Davis, 01 Chicago. A minority report 
from the same committee was also trans- 
mitted by President Gage, suggesting the 
name of General D. H. Hastings, of Penn- 
sylvania, for consideration. The first ballot, 



resulted, however, in the election of Mr, 
Davis by a decisive majority, and he accepted 
the appointment in some remarks accurately 
indicative of the manner in which he has 
performed its different duties. 

Among the first acts of the newly-elected 
Director-General was the submission of a 
scheme for distribution of the administrative 
work of the Exposition among numerous 
great departments, their number and jurisdic- 
tion conforming to the general plan for 
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ASHLAND BLOCK. 

division of the exhibits into well-defined 
classes. His recommendation was made the 
basis, substantially, of the plan adopted, and 
during the second session of the Commission 
it was ordained that the operations of the 
Expositon should be conducted through the 
medium of the fifteen great departments, as 
follows : 

A — Agriculture, food and food products, 
farming machinery and appliances. 

B — Viticulture, horticulture and floricul- 
ture. 

C — Live stock— Domestic and wild animals. 

D — Fish, fisheries, fish products and appa- 
ratus of fishing. 
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E — Mines, mining and metallurgy. 

F — Machinery. 

G — Transportation exhibits — • Railways, 
vessels, vehicles. 

H — Manufactures. 

J — Electricity and electrical appliances. 

K — Fine arts — -Pictorial, plastic and deco- 
rative. 

L — Liberal arts — Education, engineering, 
publicworks,architecture,musicandthedrama. 

M— Ethnology, archaeology, progress of 
labor and invention ; isolated and collective 
exhibits. 

N — Forestry and forest products. 

O — Publicity and promotion. 

P — Foreign affairs. 

Meanwhile a modus vivendi had been 
formulated by a Committee of Conference, 
specially delegated by the Commission and 
the Board of Directors to investigate and 
report on the respective jurisdiction of each ; 
and the report, which provided the manner 
of appointment of all department and bureau 
officers, was promptly adopted by both. 

The Committee deemed it most prudent to 
avoid all discussions of legal issues and tech- 
nicalities, but adopted such measures as 
seemed to promise a harmonious administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Exposition. The 
substance of their plan is subjoined: 

The work of the Exposition to be divided 
into fifteen great departments (as above); and 
to properly administer and to systematize the 
Exposition, there shall be established a head 
or chief officer of each of these departments, 
such bureaus to be at all times open to the 
inspection of the appropriate committees of 
two bodies. Each chief shall have under his 
control a bureau of clerks, and shall generally 
have charge of correspondence with intend- 
ing exhibitors in his department. 

The salaries of the chiefs of the several 
departments hereinafter enumerated, and their 



subordinates, together with the current ex- 
penses of each, shall be paid by the World's 
Columbian Exposition. The salaries to bt 
fixed by the Director-General, subject to 
the approval of the Board of Directors o( 
said Exposition ; and the right is reserved 
to the said Board of Directors to discontinue 
or reduce the appropriations for any one or 
more of said departments, when, in their 
opinion, the interests of the Exposition shall 
so require. 

The chiefs of departments shall be appointed 
by the Director-General, subject to confirma- 
tion by the National Commission and Board 
of Directors of the World's Columbian Expo- 
sition, and not by any committee of either. 
The Director-General shall also have power 
to appoint all subordinates necessary to the 
proper administration of the departments. 

The selection and confirmation of the sev- 
eral chiefs was not accomplished at once. 
Many months passed, indeed before the ros- 
ter was full, and it then presented the follow- 
ing names : 

Dep't A, Agriculture, etc. . . W. I. Buchanan, of Iowa. 

" B, Horticulture, etc . . J. M. Samuels, of Ivy. 

" C, " . . W. J. Buchanan, of Iowa. 

" D, Fish and Fisheries . J.W.Collins, U.S.F. Com'n. 

" E, MinesandMining,etc.F. 1. V. Skiff, of Colorado. 

" F, Machinery L. W. Robinson, U. S. N. 

" G, Transportation Ex'b's.Willard A.Smith, of Illinois. 

" H, Manufactures . . . James Allison, of Ohio. 

" J, Electricity, etc . . . John P. Barrett, of Illinois. 

" K, Fine Arts Halsey C. Ives, of Missouri. 

" L, Liberal Arts . . . . Selim H. Peabody of 111. 

" M, Ethnology, etc . . . F. W. Putnam, of Mass. 

" O, Publicity and Promotion, Moses P.Handy,of Penna^ 

'* P, Foreign Affairs . . . Walker Fearn, of La. 

The ensuing months of 1 890 were a sea- 
son of incessant labor to all who were in any 
capacity charged with establishing the lines 
on which the mammoth enterprise was to 
run, laying the foundations on which it was 
to rest, or providing the enormous sums of 
money soon to be needed by an army of 
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workmen in as many crafts as contributed to 
the splendor of Solomon's temple, and as 
many more of which that wisest of kings 
died in profound ignorance. 

The Directors of the Exposition Com- 
pany, during the remain- 
der of the year, obtained 
from the Stale and City 
those grants of power 
which enabled them to 
offer the National Repre- 
sentatives a choice of 
eligible sites on which to 
locate the Exposition. 
They also, by joint action 
of the State and City, ob- 
tained a grant from the 
City of Chicago of five 
millions of bonds, the 
proceeds of which were 
made applicable to the 
purposes of the Exposi- 
tion. Their various com- 
mittees kept up busy com- 
munication with persons 
of expert knowledge or 
practical experience, and 
gathered information 
from every possiblesource 
on every poinjt bearing 
upon the problems before 
them. With wise pro- 
vision they had begun, 
even before the voice of 
Congress had formally 
given the sanction of the 
government, and a na- 
tional character, to the 
occasion, to collect tentative plans of the 
grounds and buildings, estimates of cost, 
and statistics of previous undertakings of a 
similar character on which to base intelligent 
judgment as to questions of supply, trans- 



portation, etc. 

Considering how few of the men thus con- 
fronted with the mapping out and develop- 
ment of the Exposition had previously given 
serious consideration to the subjects now 




MICHIGAN AVENUE FROM LAKE FRONT. 

crowding upon their decision ; and con- 
sidering the fact that the magnitude of the 
project in hand rendered the records of other 
expositions in America an unreliable, if not 
misleading, guide as to the requirements of 
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this, the speed with which affairs were 
reduced to a practical shape was as gratify- 
ing as unexpected. 

Nor, during this period of preparation, 
were the labors of the Columbian Commis- 
sioners less energetic or less productive of 
good results. From April to November this 
body was in almost continuous session. They 
had promptly set about the task of familiar- 
izing themselves with the necessities of the 
situation. They had formed, in pursuance 
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of the act of Congress, and provided rules for 
the governance of that novel, and, as it has 
proved, most interesting and important 
feature of the Exposition — the Woman's 
Department. They had, through a commit- 
tee, of which Hon. J. A. McKenzie, of Ken- 
tucky, was chairman, consulted with and 
obtained the benefit of suggestions from 
General Goshorn, late Director-General of the 
Centennial Exposition; from the surviving 
members of the Centennial Board of Finance 
in Philadelphia ; from Governor Richard C. 



McCormick, Commissioner-General of the 
American department at the Paris Exposition, 
and from many others to whose opinions as 
specialists great value attached. The Com- 
mission had also ad interim studied the rela 
tive eligibility of the various sites in contem 
plation for the location of the Fair ; had gon( 
far in the mastery of a comprehensive scheme 
for classification of the exhibit; and through 
the Director-General, and by aid of the United 
States Government, had established an exten- 
sive system of agencies in foreign countries. 

But some of the results accomplished by 
the Commission and Directors is worthy to 
be noticed in greater detail. 

The choice of a site for the exposition 
was attended with some difficulty and delay. 
The first offer of ground tendered by the 
Directors for the approval of the Commission 
consisted of Jackson Park, and a certain por- 
tion of a public square known as Lake Front, 
which is bounded north and south say by 
Monroe and Congress Streets, respectively ; 
on the east by the Illinois Central railroad 
and on the west by that position of Michigan 
Avenue on which the Auditorium building, 
and the Art Institute, the Richelieu, Victoria, 
the Leland and other fine hotels are located. 
The plan in contemplation was a dual exhibit, 
that is, to have certain departments and build- 
ings on the Lake Front, while the remainder 
should be situated at Jackson Park ; the two 
to be connected by the Illinois Central rail- 
road whose right of way was to be widened 
for the time, and which was to establish a 
special exposition service by means of special 
tracks. The distance between the two points 
is about seven miles. 

Fortunately the obstacles and objections to 
this plan proved to be greater than its advo- 
cates could overcome. The Illinois Central 
Company, then making claims as to owner- 
ship and control of the Lake Shore, which 
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have since been adversely decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
demanded terms so exorbitant as to be pro- 
hibitory. It was the only time in the history 
of that company that its proverbial policy of 
greed has resulted in benefit to the City of 
Chicago. For it would have been a most 
unfortunate blunder to have split the 
exposition into two widely separated sections. 
The owners of the costly edifices on Michi- 
gan Avenue also entered protest against the 
scheme, and the Agricultural Associations 
of Illinois and neighboring States were vigor- 
ous in denunciation of it. 

The upshot was that in the final acceptance 



be spared only for a synopsis of the material 
features. 

The preamble declared the appreciation of 
the people of Illinois of the honor conferred 
upon the State by the location of the Expo- 
sition within its limits, expressed their sym- 
pathy with the objects of the occasion, and 
registered their desire to contribute to the 
success thereof by all possible and legitimate 
means. 

The enacting clauses provided : 
(1) A grant to the authorities having the 
charge and management of said World's 
Columbian Exposition, the use and occupa- 
tion of all lands or right of the State of Illi- 
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of a site by the Columbian Commission, a part 
of the Lake Front was included; but it has 
only been utilized for the erection of the Art 
Institute, and for the construction of viaducts 
and terminal facilities for the travel to the 
Fair grounds by steamer and rail. 

On August 5, 1890, acts of the Illinois 
Legislature authorizing the City of Chicago 
to contribute £5,000,000 to the benefit of the 
World's Columbian Exposition, and stating 
the terms under which public lands might be 
used, and private property condemned for its 
uses, were approved by Governor Fifer. The 
last grant was so broad and liberal as to be 
worthy of reproduction in full, but space can 



nois therein, whether submerged or other- 
wise, within the present limits of the City of 
Chicago, or adjacent thereto, which may be 
designated and selected by said authorities as 
the site for holding of said Exposition. The 
use and occupation hereby granted shall not 
continue longer than one year after the close 
of said Exposition, when the submerged lands 
secured by filling in, in pursuance of the 
terms of this act, shall become the property 
of the City of Chicago and be used forever 
as a public park, and if any part of said land 
shall at any time be put to any other use all 
property rights in the same shall pass over 
to the State of Illinois. 
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(2) A grant to said authorities for such 
time as may be necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the objects thereof, the use and enjoy- 
ment of any public grounds and rights and 
appurtenances thereto, the title to or control 
over which may be vested in the City of 
Chicago, the corporate authorities of the City 
of Chicago assenting thereto, with the right 
to improve them for the purposes of the 
World's Columbian Exposition in sucli man- 
ner as to the said authorities shall seem neces- 
sary and expedient; and in case improve- 
ments of a permanent character, enlarging 
such public grounds, shall be made for the 
accommodation of said Exposition, all such 
enlargement shall form and constitute a part 
of said public grounds, without prejudice, 
however, to any private rights therein as the 
same existed prior to the passage of this act, 
provided that the buildings erected upon said 
public grounds or enlargements thereof may 
be removed and disposed of by the authorities 
erecting the same within one year from and 
after the close of said Exposition, unless 
otherwise agreed and arranged between the 
corporate authorities of the City of Chicago 
and the authorities of the Exposition erecting 
the same. If any owner of any lands or lots 
abutting or fronting on any such public or park 
grounds, or enlargement thereof, shall have 
any private right, easement, interest or prop- 
erty in such public ground or park, the same 
shall be open and free from encroachment, but 
the Attorney-General of the State, or the State 
Attorney of Cook County, may, at the request 
of the Exposition authorities, apply to the 
Circuit or Superior Court of Cook County, or 
to either of them in vacation, by filing with 
the Clerk. of the Court a petition in the name 
of the people of Illinois praying that the com- 
pensation for such right, interest or property, 
with damage thereto for the term hereinafter 
mentioned, may be assessed. 



No private right, easment, interest or 
property shall be taken or condemned for 
a longer term than may be necessary for 
the accomplishment of the objects of the 
Exposition, such term in no case to exceed 
five years. The compensation for the same 
when assessed as aforesaid shall be paid from 
the proceeds of any funds of the City of 
Chicago. Upon the expiration of the term 
for which such right or property shall have 
been taken and condemned the same shall 
revert to the owners thereof. 

(3.) In case the site or the sites for the 
holding of the World's Columbian Exposition 
as finally fixed and located by the authorities 
in charge thereof shall include the whole or 
any part of any public park which may be 
under the control and management of Park 
Commissioners then, and in that event, com- 
petent and express authority for the purpose 
is hereby granted to the Park Commissioners 
having control of such public park to allow 
the use of the same or any part thereof for 
the purposes of said Exposition, upon such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed on 
between said Park Commissioners and the 
management of the World's Columbian 
Exposition. 

Subsequent to, and consequent upon the 
passage of these enactments, the City Coun- 
cil and the Park Commissioners took such 
action as gave practical freedom of choice to 
the Exposition authorities ; and in Septem- 
ber the matter was finally closed by the rati- 
fication of the Columbian Commission. The 
site adopted was that now familiar to the 
world : Jackson Park, Midway Plaisance, 
with a qualified use of Washington Park. 

To furnish a standard of contrast for those 
who will read later on in these pages a 
description of the beautiful grounds which 
surround the palaces of the Exposition, 
the reports of the Director-General and of 
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the Chief of Construction will be drawn on 
to present an idea of the condition and appear- 
ance of the site when first turned over to the 
authorities. Jackson Park, covering a super- 
ficial area of five hundred and eighty-six 
acres, extended one mile and a half along 
the shore of Lake Michigan, the trend 
of whose shores gives the Park the form 
of a truncated triangle, the apex being at 
the northern limit, and the southern side 
having the length of a mile or more. Of this 
territory a small section of the northern por- 
tion, — that now 
occupied by the 
State and Terri- 
torial structures — 
had been reclaim- 
ed by the Park 
Commissioners 
and brought to the 
semblance of a 
pleasure ground; 
but even this par- 
tial improvement 
had swallowed up 
more than four 
millions of money. 
For the whole tract 
had been origin- 
ally, as two-thirds 

of it still remained, a treacherous morass, liable 
to frequent overflow, traversed by low ridges 
of sand and bearing oaks and gums of such 
stunted habit and unshapely form as to add 
forlornness to the landscape. In most sea- 
sons the surface was a quagmire, almost 
impassable to vehicles, and seeming utterly 
inadequate to bearing the weight of ordinary 
structures. Apart from its location on the 
border of the ever-changing but ever beauti- 
ful waters of Lake Michigan, " it offered 
small promise to the casual eye of such a 
metamorphosis as well-directed taste and 
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skill have wrought upon it. 5 
strip of irregular sandy beach, and bearing 
sedge-grass only in sparse and straggling 
tufts, the scene was wild and forbidding to a 
degree that those who look upon it now can 
hardly realize. Midway Plaisance was a 
strip of land connecting Washington and 
Jackson Parks, six hundred feet in breadth, 
and running east and west seven-eighths of a 
mile. It, too, was in a state of unattractive 
nature. Such, then, were the materials with 
which the engineers and architects had to 
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deal. How they overcame all disadvantages, 
and made even the seeming deformities of 
the situation contribute to ornamentation, is 
an interesting story which must be reserved 
for another chapter, for some attention must 
be paid to the chronological order of events. 

November 25, 1S90, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted by the Columbian Com- 
mission : 

" That this Commission, being satisfied that 
said corporation has an actual, bona fide and 
valid subscription to the capital stock which 
will secure the payment of at least $5,000,000, 
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and that not less than $500,000 has been 
paid in, and that the further sum of $5,000, 
000, making in all $10,000,000, will be pro- 
vided by said corporation in ample time for 
its needful use during the prosecution of the 
work for the complete preparation for said 
Exposition, 

"That the President of this Exposition be, 
and is, hereby directed to transmit to the 
President of the United States a certified 
copy of these resolutions, together with a 
certified copy of the resolutions of this Com- 
mission accepting the site for the Exposition, 
and notifying the President that provision has 
been made for ground and buildings for the 
uses of the World's Columbian Exposition, 
as required by Section 10 of said Act of 
Congress." 

Whereupon the President of the United 
States issued his proclamation in due form, 
and in language as subjoined : 

Whereas, Satisfactory proof has been 
presented to me that provision has been 
made for adequate grounds and buildings for 
the uses of the World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion, and that a sum not less than $10,000, 
000, to be used and expended for the purposes 
of said Exposition, has been provided in 
accordance with the conditions and require- 
ments of Section 10 of an Act entitled "An 
Act to provide for celebrating the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus by hold- 
ing an International Exhibition of arts, indus- 
tries, manufactures and the products of the 
soil, mine and sea, in the City of Chicago, in the 
State of Illinois," approved April 25, 1890. 

Now, Therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, 
President of the United States, by virtue of 
the authority vested in me by said Act, do 
hereby declare and proclaim that such Inter- 
national Exhibition will be opened on the 
first day of May. in the year eighteen hun- 



dred and ninety-three, in the City of Chicago, 
in the State of Illinois, and will not be closed 
before the last Thursday in October of the 
same year. 

And in the name of the Government and 
of the People of the United States, I do hereby 
invite all the nations of the earth to take part 
in the commemoration of an event that is 
pre-eminent in human history and of lasting 
interest to mankind by appointing represen- 
tatives thereto, and sending such exhibits to 
the World's Columbian Exposition as will 
most fitly and fully illustrate their resources, 
their industries and their progress in civiliza- 
tion. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the Uni- 
ted States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this twenty- 
fourth day of December, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety, and in the independence of the 
United States the one hundred and fif- 
teenth. 

By the President : Benj. Harrison. 

James G. Blaine, Secretary of State. 

This document was enclosed by the Secre- 
tary of State, with the usual formal expres- 
sions of amity and courtesy, to all the foreign 
powers with which this Government has diplo- 
matic relations (and we believe there are no 
exceptions among the recognized nations of 
the world) ; and was accompanied by copies 
of the Exposition regulations and instructions 
for foreign exhibitors, regulations of the 
Treasury Department of the United States 
governing the free importation of exhibits, 
and other documents explaining the objects, 
scope and magnitude of the international 
Congress. 

The Exposition having been thus authori- 
tatively announced to the world, steps were 
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taken to enlist the sympathy and awaken the 
interest of foreign governments and communi- 
ties in the enterprise, and to encourage par- 
ticipation in the occasion by all classes and 
possible exhibitors, both at home and abroad. 
The Department of Publicity and Promotion 
was now in active operation on a scale never 
before attempted ; and under the direction of 
Major Moses P. Handy, of Pennsylvania, re- 
cently appointed Chief of this Department, a 
system of advertising was created which had 



such pleasing variety of style, that the pub- 
lishers found their own reward in giving space 
to contributions which added to the interest 
of their journals. In an incredibly short time 
the coming event in Chicago was the theme 
of conversation among people who had pre- 
viously given scarcely a thought to the exist- 
ence of America. A well-known government 
official, writing from abroad to a great Ameri- 
can newspaper, said : 

" I have just returned from a trip to South- 
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for its field the entire habitable globe, and for 
its mediums the newspapers of every country 
under the sun. The system was novel, enlist- 
ing the co-operation of seventeen thousand 
newspapers on a basis of reciprocal benefit. 
The matter prepared and sent out covered not 
only the points of information valuable to those 
proposing to exhibit, but seized upon all feat- 
ures of general or special interest ; and these 
emanations from the press bureau were pre- 
pared in such attractive form and served in 
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ern Europe, Asia Minor and Egypt. I was 
astonished everywhere, even in Palestine, at 
the keen interest manifested in the coming 
Exposition. Everybody seems to know that 
a World's Fair is to be held in Chicago, and 
it is conceded that it will be the greatest in 
history. Palestine is in a deep slumber of 
centuries, and Jerusalem is dead. But their 
inhabitants had heard about the fair in Chi- 
cago, and our Bedouin dragoman, learning 
that we were Americans, triumphantly assured 
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us that he was coming over next year to the 
fair. Never was anything so well advertised." 
Regular letters, containing news and de- 
scriptive matter in relation to the Exposition, 
its instructive mission, its moral significance, 
its international importance, the work of its 
jexhibit departments, etc., were sent to 
France, Germany, England, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Russia, the Scandinavian countries, the 
Latin- American Republics, and to other 
nations far and near. All these letters were 
furnished in the language of the country to 
which sent. This Department for a long 
period published and disseminated over one 
hundred thousand words of printed matter 
daily, or an amount equal to an ordinary 
two hundred-page book. Besides this, it 
issued pamphlets, guides, handbooks of 
general information, and through its bureau 
of engraving distributed throughout the world 
hundreds of thousands of elaborate litho- 
graphic views of the grounds and buildings. 
Much and inestimable service was ren- 
dered to the Exposition throughout the 
period of preparation by the representatives 
of the State Department connected with the 
various legations abroad, and by the consuls 
to foreign countries. But at the time of which 
we are writing, and continuing into the fol- 
lowing year, the Director-General, under 
authority of the Commission and the Board 
of Directors, supplemented the work «of the 
Promotion Department, and the effort of our 
regular agencies abroad, by despatching spe- 
cial Commissioners of the Exposition to the 
most important foreign fields. These opera- 
tions were entered upon immediately after 
the President's proclamation was made pub- 
lic, but were not all carried to completion 
until a later date ; still, for the sake of con- 
venience, all are included in this recital. 

At the request of the Director-General, 
the detail of certain officers of the Army and 



Navy Departments was ordered by President 
Harrison ; and these gentlemen, under special 
appointment from the National Commission, 
and having credentials from the State Depart- 
ment as special attaches of the United States 
Legation in the countries to which they were 
severally assigned, were deputed as follows : 

To the Republic of Mexico, Lieut. Asher 
C.Baker, U.S. N. 

To the Republic of Guatemala, Nicaragua 
and Salvador, Lieut. Geo. P. Scriven, U. S. A. 

To the Republic of Honduras and Costa 
Rica, and the Colony of British Honduras, 
Capt: Gilbert P. Cotton, U. S. A. 

To the Republic of Colombia, Lieut. H. R. 
Lemly, U. S. A. 

To the Republic of Venezuela and the 
West Indies, Lieut. Roger Welles, Jr. 

To the Republic of Peru and Bolivia* 
Ensign Wm. W. Safford.U. S. N. 

To the Republic of Chili, Lieut. Ch as. H. 
Harlow, U.S.N. 

To the Republic of Brazil, Capt. Alex. 
Rogers, U. S. N., Lieut. Frank E. Sawyer, 
U. S. N. 

To the Argentine Republic, Uruguay and 
Paraguay, Surgeon D. N. Bertolette, U. S. N. 

In addition to the foregoing officers, the 
following gentlemen were appointed from 
civil life for similar duties, commissioned and 
accredited in like manner as the above 
officers of the army and navy: 

To the Republic of Mexico, Henry C. 
Payne. 

To the Republic of Equador, Wm. P. 
Tisdale. 

To the West India Islands, Frederick A. 
Ober. 

To Japan and Corea, Gustavus Goward. 

To China, Romyn Hitchcock. 

To Turkey, Syria and Egypt, Cyrus Adler. 

To Africa (excepting the North Coast), 
Mason A. Schufeldt. 
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These special Commissioners visited the 
City of Chicago on the third day of January, 
1 89 1, at which time the Board of Directors 
of the World's Columbian Exposition pro- 
vided a generous allowance for their services 
and expenses ; after which they departed for 
their respective stations. 

At a subsequent date Mr. Robert S. Mc- 
Cormick, Secretary of the United States Lega- 
tion at London, was appointed a resident 
Commissioner and official representative of 
the Exposition in England. 

Later on, in pursuance of the policy indi- 
cated above, the Director General entertained 
in Chicago such of the Foreign Ministers 
resident at Washington as could conven- 
iently attend. The distinguished party con- 
sisted of: 

M. Theodore Roustan,the French Minister. 

Senor Don Horacio Guzman, Minister for 
Nicaragua. 

Mr. Alfred de Claparede, Minister for 
Switzerland. 

Mr. Alfred Le Ghait, Minister for Belgium. 

Mr. J. A. W. Grip, Minister for Norway 
and Sweden. 

Senor Don Miguel Suarez Guanez, Minis- 
ter for Spain. 

Hon. Alan Johnstone, Secretary of Lega- 
tion for Great Britain. 

Mr. Ye Cha Yun, Charges des Affaires for 
Corea. 

Mr. Pung Kwang Yu, First Secretary and 
Charges des Affaires for China. 

Mr. Ho Shen Chee, Translator and 
Attache of Chinese Legation. 

Mr. P. Botkin, Secretary, Legation for 
Russia. 

Count Bela Batthyany, Attache, Legation 
Austria and Hungary. 

Dr. Alfred Georg, Attache, Legation of 
Switzerland. 

Senor Don Manuel Multedo, Secretary, 
Soanish Legation. 



Capt. Senor Don Manuel del Carre, Mili- 
tary Attache, Spanish Legation. 

Mr. Sevellon A. Brown, Chief Clerk, 
Department of State. 

Mr. Allen and Mr. Hugh Legare of the 
Department of State. 

These gentlemen were entertained in a 
manner becoming their high rank and station, 
and were given an excellent opportunity to 
ascertain for themselves the nature and 
extent of the preliminary preparations made 
for the Exposition, the extent of the 
resources of the Corporation, the capacity of 
Chicago to handle and accommodate an enter- 
prise of so great magnitude, and the progress 
already made in the work. 

Still later a commission consisting of Hon. 
A. G. Bullock, of Massachusetts; Hon. Win. 
Lindsay, of Kentucky; Mr. Ferdinand W. 
Peck, of Illinois; Hon. Benj. Butterworth, 
of Ohio, and Mr. Moses P. Handy, of Penn- 
sylvania, was accredited to European coun- 
tries, spent some months abroad, and was 
received with high consideration by the 
representatives of the various governments. 
Lastly, Messrs. Harlow N. Higinbotham 
and Thomas B. Bryan, of the Exposition 
Directory, were similarly deputed to the 
countries of Southern Europe, Turkey, and 
the Nubian and North African States, where 
great success attended their efforts. 

The period of incubation was now well 
nigh over. The initial difficulties had all 
been overcome. The machinery had been 
tested and found to be reliable. There was 
no longer doubt of the financial ability of the 
company to carry out their design in a man- 
ner redemptive of the pledges of Chicago, 
and befitting the power and dignity of the 
great American people. It was time now to 
proceed to the practical execution of plans on 
which such anxious months of labor had 
been expended. Ground was broken at 
Jackson Park on the 27th of January, 1891. 
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THERE can be no better authority 
on all matters pertaining to the 
conception and execution of the 
plans which have resulted in the 
transformation of Jackson Park from a 
dreary waste into a fair pleasaunce, tenanted 
by stately palaces, than Mr. D. H. Burn- 
ham, Chief of Construction of the Exposi- 
tion Company. Associated with the momen- 
tous enterprise from its very birth, he was 
among the first of his profession to give 
serious thought to the engineering and archi- 
tectural problems which have since, under his 
direction, been so triumphantly solved. As 
early as August 1 S89, when the provisional 
organization for agitation of the Fair project 
was still in an inchoate condition, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Gorkin, he submitted to the 
committee a scheme of improvement and 
construction, looking to the use of Lake 
Front as the site of the Exposition. These 
suggestions were laid aside as premature for 
the very good reason that it was not possible 
then to foretell where the choice of a site 
would fall. But the fact is recalled as show- 
ing with what interest in the subject Mr. Burn- 
ham was then already imbued, and further, 
that he was not unfamiliar with the general 
features of his task when called in Novem- 
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ber, 1890, to the service of the Exposition 
Company as Chief of Construction. His 
reports and letters will be relied on almost 
exclusively as the basis for this sketch of the 
genesis and evolution of the White City. 

The Author of the Plan. 
In August 1 890 the Committee on Grounds 
and Buildings of the Directory, of which 
Mr. E. T. Jeffery was Chairman, took the 
initiatory steps towards securing a competent 
corps of engineers and architects, and to 
obtain comprehensive plans for the work now 
pressing for attention. In August, 1890, 
Messrs. F..L. Olmstead and Company, of 
Brooklin, Massachusetts, long acknowledged 
as masters in their selected line,were appointed 
Consulting Landscape Architects of the 
Exposition. On September 1st, Mr. A. 
Gottlieb was appointed Consulting Engineer. 
September 4th, Messrs. Burnham and Root 
were commissioned as the* Consulting Archi- 
tects. November 8th, 1890, Mr. Burnham was 
made Chief of the Construction Department, 
and authorized to form a bureau to be charged 
with supervison of, and responsibility for the 
entire work. Mr. Root was at the same 
time assigned to the duties of Consulting 
Architect. 
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The first matter for consideration was the 
method of adapting the grounds to the uses 
for which designed. To Mr. F. L. Olm- 
stead belongs the credit of organizing the 
central idea upon which the harmonious 
whole was wrought out. Twenty years 
before, when consulted as to the most satis- 
factory treatment of the same site for park 
purposes, Mr. Olmstead made substantially 
the same suggestions. In his official com- 
munication to the President of the Exposi- 
tion, dated October 24th 1892, Mr. Burn- 
ham says, that to F. L. Olmstead & Co. 
should be attributed " in a broad sense, the 
design of the whole work." And in a more 
recent public address, reviewing the labors 
of those who have been his associates and 
co-laborers in the grand accomplishment, he 
said with a justice which did not lessen the 
generosity of his utterance : " Each of you 
knows the name and genius of him who 
stands first in the heart and confidence of 
Americans artists, the creator of the New 
York parks and many other city parks. In 
the highest sense he is the planner of the 
Exposition — Frederick Law Olmstead." The 
controlling idea was to utilize the waters of 
Lake Michigan not alone as an adjunct, but 
as an auxiliary to the utilization and adorn- 
ment of the grounds. To this end it was 
proposed that there should be a system of 
navigable waterways, to be made by dredg- 
ing boats working inward from the lake 
through the lowest parts of the site, the earth 
lifted by the boats to be so deposited as to 
add to the area and increase the elevation of 
the higher parts, which would thus become 
better adapted to pleasure ground purposes, 
and to be used as the sites for the buildings 
of the Exposition. 

After consideration of sketches made on 
the grounds by Mr. Olmstead's partner, Mr. 
Henry Sargent Codman, indicating the man- 
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ner in which this idea could be worked out 
suitably to the purposes of the Exposition, 
without sacrificing any advantages of the site 
for a park, a crude plot, on a large scale . ol 
the whole scheme was rapidly drawn on 
brown paper, mostly with a pencil in the 
hand of Mr. Root, whose architectural pres- 
ence and co-ordinating talent were of invalu- 
able service to the result. 

The First Rude Sketch. 
The plot, formed in the manner described, 
contemplated the following as leading features 
of design : That there should be a great 
Architectural Court, with a body of water 
therein ; that this court should serve as a 
suitably dignified and impressive entrance 
hall to the Exposition, and that visitors 
arriving by train or by boat should all pass 
through it; that there should be a formal 
canal leading northward from this court to a 
series of broader waters of a lagoon char- 
acter, by which nearly the entire site would 
be penetrated, so that the principal Exposi- 
tion Buildings would each have a water as 
well as a land frontage, and would be 
approachable by boats ; that near the middle 
of this lagoon system there should be an 
island, about fifteen acres in area, in which 
there would be abounding clusters of the 
largest trees growing upon the site ; that this 
island should be free from conspicuous build- 
ings, and that it should have a generally 
secluded natural sylvan aspect, the existing 
clusters of trees serving as centers for such 
broad and simple larger masses of foliage as 
it would be practicable to establish in a year's 
time by plantations of young trees and bushes. 
Because the water in the lagoons would be 
subject to considerable fluctuations, it was 
proposed that its shores should be occupied 
by a selection of such aquatic plants as would 
endure occasional submergence and yet stir- 
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vive an occasional withdrawal of water from 
their roots. 

Time pressing, the pencil, large-scale, 
brown-paper plot, above described, with a 
brief written specification, almost equally 
sketchy, was submitted to the corporation, 
and, after due consideration, on the 1st of 
December, 1 890, was adopted as the plan of 
the Exposition. Shortly afterwards this action 
was approved by the World's Columbian 
Commission, and an order given to proceed 
with the execution of the design. 

The plot presented no studies of buildings 
other than the outlines of the space to be 
occupied by those, ten in number, which had 
been contemplated in the instructions received 
by the consulting Board from the Committee 
on Classifications. Two hundred buildings 
of varying dimensions have since been intro- 
duced, and the process of adjustment by 
*vhich sites were formed for these, without 
material departures from the primary motives 
of the general plan, has required the con- 
stant exercise, upon the part of those charged 
with this duty, of much ingenuity and discre- 
tion. 

The First Stroke of the Pick. 

There was little delay in entering upon the 
work. No time, indeed, was to be lost. Less 
than eighteen months of working days re- 
mained in which to complete a task for 
which, under ordinary circumstances, a period 
thrice as lengthy would not have been thought 
too long. Ground was broken on the 27th 
of January, 189 1. But Art having deter- 
mined that hidden away under the rugged 
contours of this barren sand bank were the 
possibilities of beauty, Science was at hand 
to make good her prophecy. It became a 
mere question, now, of sufficiency of means 
to employ an adequate force, and of persistent 
energy ; and all these elements of success 
were present Soon thousands of sturdy 



arms were wielding pick and shovel upon 
the yielding soil ; mammoth dredges were 
eating their way into the sand which had lain 
undisturbed since that great convulsion of 
nature which turned the flow of the lake ; and 
in an incredibly short space of time the 
thought of the master-mind became recog- 
nizable. It was a mighty undertaking ! 
That the Chief of Construction appreciated 
its magnitude, is evident from the language 
of the official report covering this period. 

Magnitude of the Task. 

" Roughly speaking," says Mr, Burnham 
(page 253, minutes of seventh session of the 
commission), " the task consisted of reclaim- 
ing nearly seven hundred acres of ground, 
only a small portion of which was improved, 
the remainder being in a state of nature and 
covered with water and wild oak ridges ; and 
of converting it from a sedgy waste on the 
borders of our inland sea into a site suitable 
in substance and decoration for an exposition 
of the industries, and the entertainment by 
the Republic of representatives of all the 
nations of the earth." Its treacherous 
marshes were to be transformed into solid 
foundations, its rude surface into stately ter- 
races. On these a dozen palaces were to be 
erected, all of great extent, and of the high- 
est architectural importance ; these to be 
supplemented by two hundred other struc- 
tures, some of which were almost to equal 
the dimensions of the great Exposition build- 
ings. Great canals were to be excavated ; 
lagoons and islands were to be formed ■ ) 
extensive docks, piers, bridges, viaducts and J 
towers were to be erected. And notwith- 
standing the imperative need of haste, the' 
standard of the entire work was to be kept 
up to a degree of excellence which should 
place it on a level with the monumental 
achievements of other ages. 
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On the 9th of December, 1890, the Chief 
of Construction was joined by the other 
members of the Board of Consultation in a 
recommendation made to the Committee on 
Grounds and Buildings, of which the sub- 
joined extract will sufficiently explain the 
object : 

" In our advisory capacity, we wish to 
recommend such action to you as will be 
productive of the best results, and will at the 
same time be in accord with the expressed 
sentiments of the architectural societies of 
America. 

" The following suggestions relate only to 
the central group of buildings in Jackson 
Park, it being the intention from time to time 
to designate other architects for the various 
important structures that are to be erected in 
addition thereto : 

" That these buildings should be in their 
designs, relationships and arrangement, of 
the highest possible architectural merit, is of 
importance scarcely less great than the vari- 
ety, richness and comprehensiveness of the 
various displays within them. Such suc- 
cess is not so much dependent upon the 
expenditure of money as upon the expendi- 
ture of thought, knowledge and enthusiasm 
by men known to be in every way endowed 
with these qualifications, and the results 
achieved by them will be the measure by 
which America, and especially Chicago, must 
expect to be judged by the world. 

" Several methods of procedure suggest 
themselves : 

" First. The selection of one man to whom 
the designing of the entire work should be 
entrusted 

" Second. Competition made free to the 
whole architectural profession. 

" Third. Competition among a selected few. 

'* Fourth. Direct selection." 



" Far better than any of these methods 
seems to be the last. 

" That is, to select a certain number of 
architects, choosing each man for such work 
as would be most nearly parallel with his 
best achievements. These architects to meet 
in conference, become masters of all the ele- , 
ments of the problems to be solved, and 
agree upon some general scheme of pro- 
cedure. 

" The preliminary studies resulting from 
this to be compared and freely discussed in a 
subsequent conference and, with the assist- 
ance of such suggestions as your advisors 
may make, be brought into a harmonious 
whole. 

" The honor conferred upon those so 
selected would create in their minds a dispo- 
sition to place the artistic quality of their 
work in advance of the mere question of 
emoluments ; while the emulation begotten 
in a rivalry so dignified and friendly could 
not fail to be productive of a result which, 
would stand before the world as the bestfruit 
of American civilization. 

" D. H. BURNHAM, 

" Chief of Construction*. 

" JOHN W. ROOT, 

" Consulting Architects 

"F.L.OLMSTED & CO., 
*' Consulting Landscape Architects.. 

"A. GOTTLIEB, 

" Chief Engineer :"' 

The Men Who Planned the Palaces. 

And now we follow for a time almost ver- 
batim the interesting paper in which Mr. 
Burnham describes the manner in which one 
of the most difficult and important functions 
of his office was performed, viz, the selection 
of the men upon whom were to rest the grave 
responsibility of recommending a general 
architectural plan for the Exposition. 
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After much debate the final suggestion 
contained in the memorial was adopted by 
the Committee on Grounds and Buildings. 
This authorized Mr. Burnham to select five 
architects outside of the City of Chicago to 
design the five principal buildings around the 
court. He at once chose the following: 
Richard M. Hunt, New York. 
George B. Post, New York. 
McKim, Mead & White, New York. 
Peabody & Stearns, Boston. 
Van Brunt & Howe, Kansas City. 
To each of these gentlemen was sent the 
following letter : 

" The enclosed recommendation was ap- 
proved last night by the Board of Directors 
of the World's Fair Columbian Exposition, 
and in the same resolution they empowered 
the Grounds and Buildings Committee to 
secure the services of five architects to design 
the main group of buildings at Jackson Park. 
The committee authorized me to confer with 
you with a view to your appointment. 

"It is intended to place the matter in your 
hands as to the artistic aspect only — first, of 
the group of buildings as a whole ; second, of 
the separate buildings. 

"The committee are disposed to leave the 
method of designing to the five architects, and 
you may determine among yourselves whether 
to make a joint design of the whole work as 
one, or each to take separate parts, the result 
to be modified to meet such views as may be 
expressed in your conferences from time to 
time. 

"This bureau will be expected to supply you 
with all data about materials, sizes, general 
dispositions and cost of buildings, and it is 
also to have charge of the constructional feat- 
ures, and finally of the execution of the same, 
but with the understanding that the artistic 
parts are to be carried out with your approval, 
and that you are from time to time to visit 



the work either in a body or separately, as 
may be determined. Our consulting archi- 
tect, Mr. Root, would act as your interpreter 
when you should be absent, without impart- 
ing to the work any of his own feelings. 

"I realize the hesitancy you may feel in 
assuming responsibility for design when you 
do not fully control the execution of it. The 
Committee feel, however, that strictest econ- 
omy of the two essentials — time and money 
— will be the best subserved by keeping the 
actual control of the work in the hands of 
one man and his bureau ; and I can assure you 
that your intents and purposes of design, 
once agreed upon by the Committee, shall 
be carried out as you wish, and that they 
shall not be altered or meddled with, and 
when exigencies arise, making any important 
change necessary, you shall be consulted 
and have the matter in charge the same as in 
original design. * * ***** 

"Signed D. H. BURNHAM, 

" Chief of Construction" 

On December 22, 1890, Mr. Burnham 
conferred personally with the eastern men in 
New York, when they agreed to the pro- 
posed meeting to be held at Chicago. 
Messrs. Van Brunt & Howe accepted by 
letter. 

On his return to Chicago, Mr. Burnham 
was authorized by the Grounds and Build- 
ings Committee to appoint five architects 
from Chicago to design the remaining build- 
ings, which had been determined upon. He 
selected the following gentlemen : 

Adler & Sullivan, 

S. S Beman, 

Burling & Whitehouse, 

W. L. B. Jenney, 

Henry Ives Cobb. 

The Grounds and Buildings Committee 
approved their selection, and they were noti- 
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fied to meet in Chicago on January 10, 1891. 
All accepted, and on the day appointed, 
which was Saturday, they convened in the 
library of Burnham & Root, in the Rookery 
Building, organizing themselves into an 
Advisory Board. Besides the ten invited 
architects, Messrs. Olmstead, Codman, Gott- 
lieb and Burnham were present. Mr. Hunt 
was appointed Chairman, and Mr. Sullivan, 
Secretary. 




DREXEL FOUNTAIN. 

At this time Mr. Root was absent from 
the city, but returned and met the architects 
for a few minutes before their adjournment 
Saturday afternoon. That night the Grounds 
and Buildings Committee gave a compli- 
mentary dinner to the architects. 

Sunday evening the visiting gentlemen 
called upon Mr. Root. On Monday morn- 
ing Mr. Root was stricken with pneumonia, 
and upon the following Thursday night he 
died. 

The discussions of the Board extended 



over nearly a week, during which time Mr. 
Burnham was not present, except for a few 
minutes, when he would leave the bedside 
of his partner. He was, however, after Mr. 
Root's death, with them for two days prev- 
ious to the final adjournment. During this 
conference, enlargements and, consequently, 
adjustments of the position of some of the 
principal buildings were suggested by the 
Board, and adopted by the Grounds and 
Buildings Committee. At this meeting, 
also, Mr. Burnham apportioned the work 
among the architects, giving each a build- 
ing to be designed. 

It was but twenty-one months before 
the opening ceremonies that the final 
order was given the designers to make 
sketches for the work. The following 
was the apportionment : 

F. L. Olmstead & Co., Landscape 
Architects. 

Richard M. Hunt, Administration 
Building. 

Peabody & Stearns, Machinery Hall. 
McKim, Mead & White, Agricultural. 
George B. Post, Manufactures and Lib- 
eral Arts. 

Van Brunt & Howe, Electricity. 
S. S. Beman, Mines and Mining. 
Adler & Sullivan, Transportation. 
Henry Ives Cobb, Fisheries. 
Burling & Whitehouse, Venetian Village. 
W. L. B. Jenney, Horticultural. 
It is proper to state here that the archi- 
tects, sculptors and engineers have, from 
time to time, through every step of the work, 
constantly consulted and advised with the 
landscape architects, and that to Messrs. F. 
L. Olmstead & Company belong the credit 
in a broad sense for the design of the whole 
work. Besides this, the details of everything 
outside of the buildings have been worked out 
by them in their offices in Brookline, Mass. 
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On February 20th, 1S91, the architects 
again met in Mr. Burnham's library, in the 
Rookery Building, the New York men being 
accompanied by Mr. August St. Gaudens, 
the sculptor, who had been retained by the 
Grounds and Buildings Committee as their 
advisor in matters touching his art. The 
following week was one of interest to all the 
conferees. Mr. Hunt presided in the meet- 
ing. Each designer displayed his sketches 
upon the wall, explaining the purpose and 
intent of his work, and submitting to the 
kindly criticisms of all the others. The 
Grounds and Buildings Committee spent a 
day in the room, where every design was 
carefully explained to them by its author ; 
afterwards the proper officers of the National 
Commission also met the architects when the 
same process was gone through again. The 
whole work was then formally passed upon 
and adopted by the World's Columbian 
Exposition and the World's Columbian Com- 
mission, and this memorable meeting came 
to an end late in February, 1891. One of the 
most eminent artists who had been present 
at all of the meetings on parting remarked 
" This has been the most important artistic 
period of my life. " The sentiment so 
expressed was echoed by every one present. 

A Distinguished Woman. 

After the adjournment it was determined 
by the Grounds and Buildings Committee to 
select an architect for the woman's building 
by competition, to be confied strictly to 
women. Twelve sets of sketches were sub- 
mitted for the day appointed, and three prizes 
were given ; the nrst to Miss Sophia G. Hay- 
den, of Boston; the second to Miss Lois 
Howe, of Boston, and the third to Miss 
Laura Hayes, of Chicago. Miss Hay den 
was at once employed as the architect of the 
building, and since then has made thedesigns 



and overlooked the construction of the build- 
ing. Examination of the facts show that this 
woman had no help whatever in working up 
the designs. It was done by herself in her 
own home. 

The Men who Carried Out the Plans. 

It was essential now that an organization 
should be quickly formed which would asso- 
ciate in the construction bureaus of the 
Exposition the ablest architects, landscape 
engineers, painters, sculptors, and decorative 
artists of the country. 

Previous to this time it had not been pos- 
sible to form a proper corps of expert men 
to handle the work. Now, however, the 
opportunity for gaining honorable distinction 
made the duty of choosing capable men for 
the force comparatively easy, and in a very 
short time after the final ratification of the 
plans the following were on the field of action 
working with one will toward one object — 
the interest of the great enterprise in which 
so much of human hope and interest was 
embarked : 

Charles B. Atwood, Designer-in-Chief. 

William Pretyman, Director of Color. 

E. G. Nourse, General Engineer. 

Frederick Sargent, Electrical Engineer. 

J. C. Slocum, Mechanical Engineer. 

William S. MacHarg, Sanitary Engineer. 

John W. Alvord, Engineer of Grades, etc. 

Ernest R. Graham, Assistant Chief of Con- 
struction. 

Rudolph Ulrich, Landscape Superintend- 
ent. 

Dion Geraldine, General Superintendent. 

[On January 15, 1891, the services of Mr. ' 
Jno. W. Root, Consulting Architect, were 
lost to the Exposition by his sudden death. 
No appointment was made to fill the specific 
vacancy. Subsequently Mr. Slocum resigned, 
Mr. Sargent thereupon assuming charge of 
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the entire plants of electrical and mechanical 
work; he appointed Mr. Pierce as Assistant 
Electrical Engineer, and Bernhard Feind as 
Assistant Mechanical Engineer. Mr. Gott- 
lieb, the Chief Engineer, resigned in August, 
1891, and Mr. E. C. Shankland took charge 
of all constructional work from that time. 
Mr. W. H. Holcomb has since joined the 
force as Master of Transportation. Mr. 
Nourse assuming duty as Railway Engineer. 
In the spring of 1892 Mr. Pretyman re- 
signed, and Mr. F. D. Millet was employed 
to take charge of all decoration and adorn- 
ment of the grounds and buildings. M. 
Alexandre Sandier was employed to design 
interior decoration around exhibits. Mr. A. 
C. Speed has been appointed Inspector of 
the Fire Department ; Mr. C. D. Arnold, 
Official Photographer, and Dr. John E. 
Owens, Medical Director, with control cf 
this entire function throughout the grounds. 
At a still later date Mr. Dion Geraldine 
resigned the position of General Superinten- 
dent, and later still this department sustained 
an irreparable loss in the death of Henry 
Sargent Codman, the resident representative 
of Olmsted & Co., Consulting Landscape 
Engineers.] 

Most of these appointments were made 
about March, 1891, after which working 
drawings were forced rapidly forward under 
the immediate direction of Mr. Fred. Cloyes, 
having general charge of the Draughting 
Department. By the summer, all of the ten 
buildings first designed were under contract. 
From that time on, the work of designing 
and of construction was carried forward 
most urgently by day and by night. 

In the meantime, having thus reached the 
point at which muscle co-operated with mind, 
and skill in execution came to the aid of 
broadness of conception, when the Exposi- 
tion began to develop as a material fact, let 



us glance at some of the details of the work 
so wisel}' projected. 

The dredging and grading called for by 
the plans required the removal of largely 
upwards of one million of square yards of 
earth. 

The inlet from Lake Michigan to Jackson 
Park was to be enlarged to the proportions 
of an imposing sheet of water, and shaped 
into pleasing regularity of form. Waterways 
were to be dredged from this basin in all 
directions so as to furnish communication by 
boat between the various buildings. Another 
large lagoon, fed by a main canal, was to be 
hollowed out, to form the centre of the Great 
Court about which the main structures of 
the Exposition were to be grouped. All of 
these canals were to be faced and revetted, and 
furnished with landing places. The area of 
these waterways is sixty-one acres. 

The entire surface of the ground devoted 
to building purposes was to be raised many 
feet in order to make an effective system of 
drainage possible; and all work attached to 
the obtention of an adequate water supply 
was to be performed, 

The beach of the lake was to be paved 
along the entire frontage of Jackson Park, 
more than one mile and a half; and an 
immense pier, reaching fifteen hundred feet 
from the shore, was to be constructed. 

All the ground intended for the planting 
of grass, flowers or shrubbery was to be 
covered with loam ; and a system of streets 
was to be created of an aggregate extent 
sufficient for the uses of a large city. 

Ninety thousand feet of railway track were 
to be laid, first to furnish facilities for the 
transportion and handling of building mate- 
rials, and finally to be devoted to the carry- 
ing of exhibits. 

An electric plant was to be provided of a 
power three times as great as that used in 
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illuminating the City of Chicago, and ten 
times that in use at the great Paris Exposi- 
tion of 18S9. 

And there were to be erected for the Expo- 
sition Company alone the following buildings : 

Square feet of 
spice covered. 

Administration, 68,500 

Machinery Hall and Boiler House 780,000 

Pumping Station, ..... 6,000 

South Colonnade, 24,000 

Agricultural Building, .... 572,000 

Forestry Building, 110,000 

Dairy Building, 20,000 

Freight Houses 46,000 

Convent of La Rabida, .... 96,000 

Stock Ring, 110,000 

Company's Shops, 20,000 

Company's Barn, 6,000 

Sewage Cleansing Works, . . . 10,000 

Landscape Propagating House, . 30,000 

Tank House, 37, 500 

Saw Mill, 25,000 

Peristyle, Music Hall and Casino, 126,000 

Manufactures and Liberal Arts, . 1,328,000 

Electricity Building 250,000 

Mines and Mining Building, . . 225,000 

Transportation and Annex, . . 606,000 

Terminal Station, 68,000 

Grounds and Buildings, Head- 
quarters, 50,000 

Photographic Building, . . . 3,800 

Horticultural Building, . . . 249,000 

Horticultural Green Houses, . . 25,000 

Woman's Building, 79,000 

Fire and Police Houses, . . . 42,000 

Fisheries Building;, 59,000 



Mechanical Offices, 



9,700 



Art Building, 160,000 

City Police Stations, Wood lawn 

and Hyde Park, . . . . 16,500 

Art Institute (down town), . . 30,000 

.Leather Building, 86,000 

.Silos, 1,300 



Model Building, 7,S°° 

Stock Barns, 

Custom House, 

Choral Building, 

Entrances, 

Music Stands, 

Person and Cattle Sheds, 

Storage Sheds, 

Children's Building, 

Public Comfort 1,155,000 



5,387,800 

Showing the total acreage covered to be 
about one hundred and fifty acres. For the 
erection of these buildings it was estimated 
that seventy-five million feet of lumber would 
be required. This quantity represents five 
thousand acres of well-grown timber trees. 
The estimate for structural iron and steel was 
twenty thousand tons, or forty million 
pounds. But figures so far beyond the usual 
standards of measurement never convey a 
vivid impression to the reader. It is only 
those who saw the apparently hopeless waste 
of unsightly marshes transformed by rapid 
stages into a domain of varied beauty, and 
those who watched the marvelous evolution 
of the great white palaces, who will ever 
realize in full the magnitude of the achieve- 
ment Every day the buildings grew in size 
and splendor. Week by week the mam- 
moth proportions originally contemplated 
were extended to meet the ever-increasing 
demands for space by the various depart- 
ments. When the vast frames, with their 
network of metal trusses and arches, first 
began to dominate the surrounding objects, 
the plaint of the fault-finders was that they 
could never be filled. But not one of them 
had been completed, ere the demand upon the 
Director-General for space was more than 
double the capacity of the buildings ; and the 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Hall was 
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greatly enlarged from tne requirements of the 
original plan. Stupendous and unprece- 
dented as was the provision made for housing 
the treasures of the world, it did not over- 
match the stride of human progress. 

Leaving for a time, the subjects of form, 
proportion and dimension, as illustrated by 
the towering domes, classic lines and spacious 
walls of the Exposition palaces, the occa- 
sion is opportune for awarding recognition 
to those who have brought the brush of the 
painter and the plastic art of the sculptor to 
add beauty and grace to the work of the 
architect. Description of the paintings and 
groups of statuary, which contribute so much 
to the completed effect of the buildings and 
grounds, will be deferred o a later chapter. 
Certainly no class of toilers in the production 
of the manifold attractions of the Exposition 
has contributed more to the enjoyment that 
awaits the discerning spectator than the 
gentlemen of the pallet and chisel. 

In the Spring of 1892, just as the work of 
construction had reached that stage of archi- 
tectural development, which revealed the 
decorative points and possibilities of each 
structure, Mr. F. D. Millet was employed 
" to take charge of all decoration and 
adornment of the grounds and buildings." 
Endowed with quickness of perception, Mr. 
Millet brought also to his congenial task the 
brightest qualities of creative power, imagi- 
nation and taste. He conceived a scheme 
of treatment and of color, which strove to 
supplement effectively the peculiar style of 
each building and to emphasize the uses to 
which it was dedicated, and at the same 
time to preserve a unity of motive which 
should make each composition the part of a 
harmonious whole. Entering upon the work 
with enthusiasm, a thorough believer in 
American art and artists, Mr. Millet called to 
his assistance from all sections of the coun- 



try men whose peculiaritiesof genius he knew, 
and on whose capacity to individualize 
without perversion a leading idea he relied 
tor a consistent, yet not monotonous interpre- 
tation of the general design. In selecting this 
corps, Mr. Millet showed the same absence 
of professional bias for school or individual 
which had marked the course of Mr. Burn- 
ham in suggesting architects to design the 
Exposition buildings. He displayed, too, a 
judgment similarity sound in his choice of 
men. 

Soon there was an eager array of talent 
upon the ground. The huge bare walls of 
the Horticultural Building for a long time 
served as the studio for many of the sculp- 
tors. The sun, peering through the great 
glass dome, looked upon a scene strangely 
variant from the popular idea of " artists at 
work." The beginnings of colossal figures 
and gigantic groups bore as much resemb- 
lance (in the eye of the uninitiated) to the 
thing to be wrought as the parent bed of char- 
coal has to the diamond. Huge frames of laths 
and inexpressive heaps of mud were the first 
steps in the evolution of some of the finest 
figures. Yet within these rude angles and 
piles of clay the forms of beauty were as 
surely struggling for release as though the 
material had been Carara marble and the 
transforming method a chisel in the hands of 
Phidias. The sculptors are ordinary look- 
ing mortals, among whom flowing locks and 
velvet costumes do not appear to rule, who 
bear a prosaic dish pan and a practical look- 
ing hatchet as the tools of their craft. The 
dish is filled with a paste of rather dingy 
whiteness, with which from time to time the 
artist daubs the embryo statue in his front, 
varying the monotony of this procedure by 
a vicious hack at some protruding portion ol 
the unborn Titan with the reformer's axe. 
The space around is filled with disjecta membta > 
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headless trunks, disjointed limbs, arm- 
less hands, all suggestive of a field hospital 
of ancient days into which the victims of 
some fierce battle between the rival gods of 
mythology had been gathered. 

And while their brother Bohemians were 
thus seeking realization of their dreams of 
beauty by dabbling in the common clay, the 
painters were hoisted aloft on swinging plat- 
forms into such dizzy heights as the domes of 
the Administration and Manufactures build- 
ings, there to lie prone upon their backs for 
weary months and work upward to their 
inspiration. The covering of these immense 
spaces with rich and eloquent allegories was 
a work of infinite toil and of great discomfort. 
In summer the heat radiating through the 
great areas of glass was almost overpowering, 
and in winter the cold was intense. One may 
well think of these discomforts and difficulties 
when he comes to look upon the finished 
compositions. 

Frank D. Millet, notwithstanding the for- 
eign termination of his patronymic, is thor- 
oughly American. He was born in Massa- 
chusetts in 1848, and comes from a " May- 
flower" ancestry. He is a graduate of the 
Antwerp Academy. His fame rests upon 
many well-known achievements in art, and 
his charming " The Danube to the Sea," 
familiar to all readers of Harper, is conclu- 
sive evidence of literary talent of the highest 
order. 

Phillip Martiny is of world-wide reputation 
as a sculptor. He is a native of Strasburg, 
but has claimed America as his countiy for 
seventeen years, and is identified with Ameri- 
can art as thoroughly as though to the man- 
ner born. He has married in this country, 
has children, and has studios in New York 
and Chicago. 

Augustus Saint Gaudens, author of the 
pillars at Jackson Park, was born in New 



York. His first professional essays were in 
cameo work. He studied in Rome, and his 
genius was first made manifest to his country- 
men by the " Hiawatha " and " Farragut." 
Chicago has in Lincoln Park his statue of 
the great President. His *' Diana " was pur- 
chased by the Exposition authorities and 
removed from Madison Square, New York, 
to the position it now occupies at the grounds. 
It has received much inartistic criticism, but 
is a work of force and beauty. 




MEDAL PRESENTED TO THE ARTISTS AND 
DESIGNERS OF THE EXPOSITION BUILDINGS. 

Kennys is a native of Georgia and a mighty 
Nimrod, as his works indicate, his forte being 
the production of wild animals, which are 
models of truthfulness and vigor. His con- 
tributions to the Centennial were justly 
admired, and he is held to be a worthy suc- 
cessor of Barye in his chosen line. 

Daniel Chester French was born in New 
Hampshire, and is in his forty-third year. 
He was a pupil of Thomas Ball. Among his 
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most noted works are the colossal group of 
" Peace and War " at the St. Louis Custom 
House, and the " Minute Man" on the battle- 
field at Concord. 

J. G. Melchers is a native of Detroit. 
His work is of high order. He lias had 
, honorable recognition from the Paris Salon, 
and received medals at the Expositions of 
Amsterdam, Munich and Paris. 

Julien Alden Neir was born in Pittsburg in 
1852. He was a pupil of Gerome, and is a 
son of Robert W. Neir, the famous artist of 
the National Academy. He is a medallist of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts of Paris, and has 
received distinction from many American and 
foreign associations. His pictures of peasant 
life in Brittany have wide reputation. 

Walter Shirlaw is a Scotchman, fifty-five 
years of age. He is a pupil of Lindensmidt, 
of the Munich school, but resided previously 
in Chicago, and began as an engraver. In 
New York he has been a successful instructor, 
and his work is much esteemed. He was the 
first President of the Society of American 
Artists. Among his noted compositions the 
foremost are the " Toning of the Bell," 
" Eager for the Fray," and " Sheep Shearing 
in the Bavarian Highlands." 

James Carrol Beckwith was born at Han- 
nibal, Missouri, in 1855. He was a pupil of 
Carolus-Duran.and early achieved high rank. 
He received honorable mention from the Paris 
Salon in 1887, and was a medallist of the 
Universal Exposition of 1889. 

Edwin Howland Blashfield was born in 
New York in 1848. He was a pupil of 
Bonnat, and is a member of the American 
Water Color Society and of the Architectural 
League and Painters in Pastel. He was the 
recipient of a bronze medal at the Universal 
Exposition of Paris in 1889, and was elected 
a member of the Society of American Artists 
in 1887. In 1S78 he sent to the Salon 



" The Emperor Commodus Leaving the 
Amphitheatre at the head of the Gladiators." 
His " Young Poet " was exhibited there in 
1875. " Treasure Trove" was exhibited at 
the Centennial. 

Robert Reid is from Boston, where he 
made his first studies. From there he went 
to New York and was a pupil of Beckwith. 
He went abroad and studied in Paris in what 
is known as the Julian school, of which 
Lefebvre and Boulanger were masters. He 
returned to his own country after several 
years and has been successful. His work is 
modern, and bright and light in color. 

Edward Emerson Simmons was »born in 
Concord, Mass. He was a pupil of Lefebvre 
and Boulanger. Received honorable men- 
tion in the Salon, Paris ; prize from the 
American Art Association in 1 886; bronze 
medal from the Universal Exposition, Paris, 
1889; Temple silver medal, Philadelphia, 
1889. He is represented in the Museum of 
Fine Arts in St. Louis, and was elected a 
member of the Society of American Artists in 
1888. 

Kenyon Cox was born in Ohio in 1856. 
For a young man he has made rapid advance- 
ment. He received the second Hallgarten 
prize in 1889 ; a bronze medal from the Uni- 
versal Exposition in 18S9 ; bronze medal for 
drawing at the same exposition the same 
year, and the Temple silver medal in Phila- 
delphia in 1 89 1. He is a member of the 
Architectural League and of the Society of 
American Artists. He was a pupil of Gerome 
and Carolus-Duran. 

Charles Stanley Reinhart was born in 
Pittsburg in 1S54. He is a member of 
the American Water Color Society and the 
New York Etching Club. He had honor- 
able mention in the Salon, Paris, in 1889 ; 
Temple gold medal, Philadelphia, 1888 ; 
second honor in Adelaide, Australia, and 
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at the Universal Exposition, Paris, 1889. 
He is represented in the State collection, 
France, and in Pennsylvania, and in the 
Academy of Fine Arts. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Society of American artists. During 
the war Reinhart was engaged upon the 
United States military roads in Virginia for 
three years, and for four years thereafter he 
was employed in a steel manufactory in Pitts- 
burg. His studies began in Paris in 1868, 
and after that he studied in Munich in the 
Royal Academy. He was in the employ of 
Harper Bros, before he opened his studio in 
New York. He had contributed illustrations 
to Harper's, Scribncfs, Appleton's and others. 
His better known works are " Washed 
Ashore," " Reconnoitering," " The Rebuke." 
To the Water Color Society he has con- 
tributed a number of sketches, 

David Maitland Armstrong was born in 
New York. He was a pupil of Lac Olivier 
Nierson, is a member of the Architectural 
League, of the Legion of Honor of Paris, 
and of the Society of American Artists. He 
graduated from Trinity College, Hartford, 
and for a while practiced law in New York. 
He studied painting in Rome. He was 
Consul-General for Italy at Rome for four 
years and was Director of the American Art 
Department at the Paris Exposition in 1878, 
receiving the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor. "Twilight on the Tiber," and 
" The Column of St. Mark's, Venice," are 
two of his notable works. 

George Willoughby Maynard was born in 
Washington, D. C, in 1843. He was a 
pupil of the Royal Academy, Antwerp, is a 
member of the American Water Color Society; 
received the Temple gold medal at Philadel- 
phia in 1884, and the medal of the American 
Art Association. He is represented in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and is a 
member of the Society of American Artists. 



He was also a pupil of Edwin White in 
Florence. In 1878 he had a studio in Paris. 
In 1S76 he exhibited " Vespers at Antwerp," 
at the Centennial. To the Paris Exposition 
of 1878 he contributed " The Water Carriers 
of Venice," " Musical Memories," " Dolce 
Far Niente," and a "Venetian Count," are 
well known in America. 

Elihu Vedder was born in New York in 
1836. He was an artist in childhood. He 
first became a pupil of T. H. Matteson, at 
Sherbourne, N. Y. He went to Italy and 
studied, and on his return opened a studio in 
Paris. In 1865 he was elected a full member 
of the National Academy of Design. Among 
his earlier works are " The Lair of the Sea 
Serpent," " The Monk Upon the Gloomy 
Path," "The Crucifixion," and "The Lost 
Mind." He sent to the National Academy, 
in 1869, his "Death of Abel ;" in 187 1, "An 
Ideal Head;" in 1874, "A Scene on the 
Mediterranean." His "Greek Actor's Daugh- 
ter " was at Philadelphia in 1 S76. His " Old 
Madonna" and " Cumean Sibyl," and 
" Young Marsyas " were at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1878. He is the designer of the arts 
medal of the World's Columbian Exposition, 
and of the medal presented to the chiefs ot 
departments of the same. 

William Leftuitch Dodge, the youngest 01 
the embellishers of the Exposition, was born in 
Bedford County, Virginia, in 1867. He went 
to Paris at the age of twelve years, entered the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, and at sixteen had 
won many distinctions. He received a medal 
from the Paris Exposition of 1S89, and a 
gold medal from the American Art Associa- 
tion in 1 887. Many others there are whose 
works will be admired, among them some 
gifted women. Their names will be given 
and their works fully illustrated in succeeding 
chapters of this work. 
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CONCURRENTLY with the rapid 
development of the physical feat- 
ures of the Fair satisfactory pro- 
gress was made in the legislative 
and administrative departments. 

Changes in the Commission. 

During the years 1 891-1892, Secretary 
Dickinson reported the following changes in 
the personnel of the Commission : 

On the 26th of December, 1890, the De- 
partment of State appointed the following 
Commissioners and Alternates to represent 
the Territory of Alaska in the World's Col- 
umbian Commission : 

Commissioners — Edward de Groff and 
Louis L. Williams. 

Alternate Commissioners — Carl Spuhn and 
N. A. Fuller. 

Alternate Commissioner Joseph Eiboeck, 
of Iowa, was appointed one of the Commis- 
sioners from that State, in place of Commis- 
sioner W. I. Buchanan, resigned. 

Chas. N. Whiting, of Iowa, was appointed 
as Commissioner Eiboeck's alternate. 

M. D. Henry was appointed as one of the 
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Alternate Commissioners from Kentucky, in 
place of J. F. Thompson, resinged. 

David M. Benjamin was appointed one of 
the Commissioners from Wisconsin, in place 
of John L. Mitchell, resigned. 

David W. Curtis was appointed one of the 
Alternate Commissioners from Wisconsin, in « 
place of G. E. Gordon, resigned. 

Alternate Commissioner-at-Large R. W- 
Furnas, of Brownville, Nebraska, was ap- 
pointed a Commissioner-at-Large, to succeed 
R. C. Kerenes, of St. Louis, Missouri, re- 
signed. 

Hale G. Parker, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
was appointed an Alternate Commissioner- 
at-Large, to succeed R. W. Furnas. 

C. F. A. Bielby, of De Land, Florida, was 
appointed one of the Commissioners from 
that State, to succeed Joseph Hirst, of 
Tampa, Florida, resigned. 

John M. Coburn.of La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
was appointed one of the Commissioners 
from that State, to succeed D. M. Benjamin, 
resigned. 

C. E. Adams, of Lowell, Massachusetts, 
was appointed one of the Alternate Commis- 
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sioners from that State, to succeed A. C. 
Houghton, resigned. 

M. N. Leland, of Wells, Minnesota, was 
appointed one of the Alternate Commission- 
ers from that State, to succeed L. P. Hunt, 
resigned. 

G. F. Cummin, of Cheney, Washington, 
was appointed one of the Alternate Commis- 
sioners from that State to succeed W. Bing- 
ham, deceased. 

Jas. H. Clendenning, of Forth Smith, 
Arkansas, was appointed one of the Commis- 
sioners from that State, to succeed Lafayette 
Gregg, deceased. 

Jos. H. Smith, of Denver, Colorado, was 
appointed one of the Commissioners from 
that State, to succeed F. J. V. Skiff, re- 
signed. 

J. R. Burton, of Abilene, Kansas, was 
appointed one of the Commissioners from 
that State, to succeed Reese R. Price, re- 
signed. 

Geo. H. Barbour, of Detroit, Michigan, 
was appointed one of the Commissioners 
frcm that State, to succeed Chas. H. Rich- 
mond, deceased. 

H. B. Moore, of Duluth, Minnesota, was 
appointed one of the Commissioners from 
that State, to succeed Matthew B. Harrison, 
deceased. 

R Bruce Ricketts, of Wilkesbarre, Penn- 
sylvania, was appointed one of the Commis- 
sioners from that State, to succeed William 
McClelland, deceased. 

Frank R. Gammon, of Guthrie, Oklahoma 
Territory, was appointed one of the Com- 
missioners from that Territory, to succeed 
Jno. D. Miles, resigned. 

Joseph A. Wittier, of oaginaw, Michigan, 
was appointed Alternate Commissioner from 
that State, to succeed Geo. H. Barbour, 
appointed Commissioner. 

Geo. A. Macbeth, of Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 



vania, was appointed Alternate Commissioner 
from that State, to succeed R. Bruce Rick- 
etts, appointed Commissioner. 

Lyman D. Norris, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, was appointed Alternate Commis- 
sioner from that State, to succeed Joseph A. 
Whittier, who declined to serve. 

Wm. K. Meade, of Tombstone, Arizona, 
was appointed one of the Commissioners 
from that Territory, to succeed Wm. Zeck- 
endorf, removed from that Territory. 

On the 6th of September, 1891, President 
Palmer announced the membership of the 
new Standing Committee on Legislation, 
which had been created by the Commission 
in view of the pending before Congress of 
several questions of vital importance to the 
Exposition : 

J. W. St. Clair, West Virginia, Chairman ; 
G. W. Allen, New York; B. B. Smalley, 
Vermont; J. W. Woodside, Pennsylvania; 
R. L. Saunders, Mississippi ; F. W. Breed, 
Massachusetts; C. H. Jones, Missouri ; W. 
Ritchie, Ohio ; A. A. Wilson, District ot 
Columbia; P. H. Lannan, Utah; J. T. 
Harris, Virginia ; H. P. Rucker, North Da- 
kota. 

On the 31st day of March, 189 1, President 
Palmer, Vice-President McKenzie and Secre- 
tary Dickinson made a voluntary offer to 
accept a reduction in the salaries of their 
respective offices to take effect on the 1st day 
of July, scq : the President from twelve to 
six thousand dollars per annum ; the Vice- 
President from eight to six thousand dollars, 
and the Secretary from ten to five thousand. 
Subsequently, Hon. James A. McKenzie 
announced his purpose, after March 31,1 892, 
to receive no salary or emoluments other than 
the per diem and expenses allowed each 
Commissioner while on duty. 

During the year 1 891 , Mr. Lyman J. Gage, 
having declined further service as President 
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Mr. Wm. T. Baker succeeded to that 
office which he occupied with credit and 
ability until August, 1892, when he resigned 
to seek recuperation for his health by a foreign 
tour. Mr. Harlow N. Higinbotham was 
then elected to the Presidency, was re-elected 
by the stockholders at the expiration of the 
official year, and is still at the head of affairs. 
In 1 89 1, Hon. Benjamin J. Butterworth 
resigned the Secretaryship of the Exposi- 
tion Company and was succeeded by the 
present incumbent, Mr. H. O. Edmonds. 

Concentration of Power. 
Allusion has already been made to the fact 
that friction had resulted from the dual form 
of organization created by Act of Congress. 
The difficulty of harmonious co-operation 
between two bodies so numerously composed 
as the Commission and the Directory became 
more and more apparent as time went on. If 
no more serious consequence than a delay of 
business was to have been apprehended from 
the frequent differences on matters of policy 
and questions of jurisdiction, still the neces- 
sity for expedition would have prompted the 
concentration of the powers ofthejtwo bodies 
into some joint committee, whose member- 
ship should be small enough to admit of 
frequent conference and close personal asso- 
ciation, and whose authority should be that 
of a court of appeal on all subjects in contro- 
versy. The creation of such a tribunal was 
the outcome of earnest consultation between 
those representatives of both governing bodies 
who foresaw that inharmonious relations were 
likely to become permanent, and great detri- 
ment be done the common interests, unless 
some new departure inthe methods of adminis- 
tration were made. The patriotism and good 
sense of the conferees soon found a solution, 
and on the 25th of November, 1890, the 
following report from a joint Committee of con- 



ference was submitted (having previously re- 
ceived the approval of the Board of Directors). 

The Board of Reference and Control. 
Resolved, That a Board of Reference and 
Control be created, consisting of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-Chairman, and six members of 
the Commission, to be hereafter appointed 
by the President of the Commission, upon 
whom shall be conferred all the powers and 
duties of the Executive Committee when not 
in session, and which, with a like Committee 
of the Directory, to be appointed by their 
Pesident, shall constitute a Committee of 
Conference, to which shall be referred all 
matters of difference, and the action of which 
thereon shall be conclusive. 

Your committees respectfully suggest, that 
in their opinion, the adoption of the fore- 
going plan will render immaterial all ques- 
tions of controversy as to the relative rights r 
powers and duties of the two bodies they- 
represent, and insure harmonious action in- 
the future. 

Lynn J. Gage, J. W. St. Clair, Chairman, 

Thomas B. Bryan, William Lindsay, 

Fred. W. Peck, Thomas M. Waller, 

E. Walker, E. B. Martindale, 

E. T. Jeffeiy, W. J. Sewell, 
Poller Palmer, M. H. De Young, 

F. S. Winston, Geo. V. Massey, 
DeWitt C. Cregier, V. D. Groner. 

The Commission adopted this report with 
cordial promptitude, and placed among its 
By-Laws the subjoined definition of the pow- 
ers and duties of the new tribunal. The 
Directory passed an ordinance substantially 
identical : 

" There shall be a Board, to be designated 
' Board of Reference and Control,' to con- 
sist of the President of the Commission, the 
Vice-Chairman of the Executive Committee 
and six members of the Commission, to be 
appointed by the President, upon which 
Board are conferred all the powers and duties- 
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of the Commission, when the said Commis- 
sion or its Executive Committee shall not be 
in session, except in cases in which the Act 
of Congress requires the action of the Com- 
mission, or of a majority of the Commission- 
ers ; said Board of Conference and Control, 
with a like Committee of the Directory of 
the World's Columbian Exposition, to be 
appointed by the President thereof, shall con- 
stitute a Committee of Conference to which 
shall be referred all matters of difference, and 
the joint action of the two Boards, consti- 
tuting the Joint Committee on such matters 
of difference, shall be conclusive. The said 
Board of Conference and Control shall keep 
accurate records of all its proceedings, and 
make full reports of the same to the Com- 
mission at each session thereof, within the 
first two days of the session. 

" The President shall appoint from the 
members of the Commission eight alternate 
members of the Board of Reference and 
Control ; each appointee shall be designated 
as the alternate of a named member of the 
Board. In case of the inability of a member 
of said Board to attend any meeting thereof* 
it shall be his duty to notify his alternate, 
who may thereupon attend such meeting, and 
exercise all the powers and discharge all the 
duties of a member of said Board." 

The Board was forthwith appointed as 
follows : 

World's Columbian Commission. 

T. W. Palmer, Michigan, President. 

James A. Mclvenzie, Kentucky, Vice-President. 

John T. Dickinson, Texas, Secretary. 

George V. Massey, Delaware. T. M. Waller, Connecticut. 

William Lindsay, Kentucky. E. B. Martindale, Indiana. 

M. H. De Young, California. J.W.St. Clair, West Virginia. 

Alternates. 
M. H. Lane, Michigan. P. M. Lannan, Utah. 

H. P. Piatt, Ohio. Thos. Smith, New Jersey. 

V. D. Groner, Virginia. O.V, Tousley, Minnesota. 

R. L. Saunders, Mississippi. Euclid Martin, Nebraska. 
I2F 



H. N. Higinbotham, President. 
H. O. Edmonds, Secretary* 



Lyman J. Gage. 
R. A. Waller. 
W. T. Baker. 
H. B. Stone. 



Edward P. Jeffeiy. 
Edwin Walker. 
John J. P. Odell. 



The Council of Administration. 

So satisfactory was the effect of this 
agency upon the dispatch and ease with which 
affairs were conducted, that it was deter- 
mined at a later period to entrust the 
supreme powers of administration, except 
during the sessions of the Commission and 
the Directoiy, to still fewer hands. This 
consolidation was effected on the general 
considerations which obtained in the creation 
of the Board of Reference and Control, but 
was also a move in the interest of economy, 
and contemplated the existence of a body 
which should be in perpetual session. The 
resolution adopted by the Commission, and 
concurred in by the Directors of the Expo- 
sition Company, sufficiently describes the 
extensive powers wielded by the Council, 
and is appended. 

"The said Council of Administration shall 
have absolute and final jurisdiction and con- 
trol over all matters of general administra- 
tion of the Exposition, including the install- 
ation of exhibits and all the agencies 
employed, and to be employed, in that 
behalf; but this shall not be so construed as 
to authorize the said Council of Administra- 
tion to expend the moneys of the World's 
Columbian Exposition, unless expressly 
authorized by the Directors or the Executive 
Committee of that corporation ; nor to 
expend any moneys appropriated by Con- 
gress on account of the World's Columbian 
Commission, unless expressly authorized 
thereto by the said Commission or its Board 
of Control. 
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In October, 1892, this important reform 

was practically inaugurated by the selection 

of the following Commissioners and Directors 

as members of the Council of Administration : 

President — Harlow N. Higinbotham. 

Director — Charles H. Schwab. 

Commissioner — J. W. St. Clair, West 

Virginia. 
Commissioner — George V. Massey, 
Delaware. 

This later consolida- 
tion has justified all the 
expectations of those who 
advocated it, and silenced 
the objections of those 
who originally opposedit. 

It will be remembered 
that the original stock 
list of the corporation 
contained largely up- 
wards of thirty thousand 
subscribers. Since then 
the list has been largely 
increased, and is as fairly 
representative of every 
class of Chicago's popu- 
lation, and every busi- 
ness interest within her 
borders, as a carefully 
prepared directory would 
be. The amount of indi- 
vidual subscriptions now 
aggregates more than six 
millions of dollars. The 
names of those who invested sums of five thou- 
sand dollars and upwards are appended.as indi- 
cative of the remarkable unanimity with which 
the community contributed to an enterprise 
which appealed only to their public spirit ; 
but still more remarkable is the number of 
those of slender means, laboring men and 
women, who responded to the call in sums 
which were pinched from their daily earnings 



that they might have part and lot in the glory 
of their city. 

The largest subscriptions were as follows : 
$ 100,000. 

Marshall Field & Co. West Chicago Street Ry. Co. 

Chicago City Railroad Co. George M. Pullman. 



The Fair. 

Chicago Gas Trust Co. 

C. B. & Q. R. R. 

C. II. & St. P. Ry. Co. 

C. R. I. & P. Rv. Co. 

C. S. Fe & Coal Ry. Co., 



$50,000. 

I. C. R: R. Co. 
Wisconsin Central R. R. Co., 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 
North Chicago Street Ry. Co. 
Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern Ry. 
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A. T. & S. Fe Rv. 
C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 



F. W. & C. R. W. 

Michigan Central R. R, 



$45,000. 

Penn. Co. operating, P., F. W. & C. R. W. 

332,500. 

Armour & Co. Union Stock Yard & TansitCo. 

$3 J 300. 

The Setpp Breweries. 

$30,000. 

Palmer House, B. & O. R. R. Co. 

C. & A. R. R. Co. Chicago Grand Trunk Ry.Co., 

G. T. Ry. Co. of Canada. 
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$25,890. 

U. S. Brewing Co. 

$25,000. 
First National Bank. James J. Hill. 

John V. Farwell & Co. Standard Oil Co. 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. Western Union Telegraph Co. 
James H. Walker & Co. Wagner Palace Car Co. 
Mandel Bros. American Express Co. 

£20,000. 
L. Z. Leiter. Swift & Co. 

Illinois Steel Co. Keystone Bridge Co. 

L., N. A. & C. Ry. Co. Wabash R. R. Co. 
William Steinway. McCormick Harvesting Ma- 

chine Co. 

5iS',ooo. 
Anditorlum Hotel Co. 
$15,000. 
Schlesinger & Mayer. Drake, Parker & Co. 

The Merchants' Loan & C. & E. 1. Ry. Co. 
Trust Co. Nelson Morris & Co. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 
$I4,Sqo. 
Pabst Brewing Co. 
$13,490. 
The Peter Schoenhofen Brewing Co. 
$12,910. 
McAvoy Brewing Co. 
$12,500. 
C. St. L. & P. R. R. Co. P. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 

$I2,O0O. 
J. Irving Pearce. 

$10,300. 
Fortune Bros. 

$10,000. 
Chicago Auditorium Ass'n. Montgomery, Ward & Co. 
Washington Park Club. Leland Hotel. 
H. H. Kohlsaat. William McCoy. 

Selz, Schwah & Co. The Daily News. 

M. D. Wells & Co. Tne Chicago Herald. 

Phelps, Dodge & Palmer. Tribune Co. 
C. M. Henderson & Co. The Cbicago Times. 
Merchants' National Bank. The Inter Ocean, 
Union National Bank. H. M. Kinsley. 

Martin W. Rjerson. D. B. Fisk & Co. 

C. C. Heise^. N. K. Fairbank & Co. 

Estate of P. F. W. Peck. Edward G. Smith. 



Willoughby, Hill & Co. 
Storm & Hill. 
Walter Proby & Co. 
William Deering & Co. 
The U. S. Express Co. 
Wilson Bros. 



Crane Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Elgin Na»ional Watch Co. 
T. W. Dpane & Co. 
Sprague, Warne & Co. 
Reid, Murdoch & Co. 



The first guarantee of five million of dollars 
was required by the Act of Congress creat- 
ing the Columbian Commission, etc., to be 
increased to ten millions, before the President 
of the United States should be authorized to 
make formal preclamation to the world of the 
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proposed international event. This addi- 
tional sum was secured by the issue of five 
millions of dollars of Chicago City bonds. 
But before the work of construction had 
preceeded far, the calls for space w T ere such 
that not only had considerable additions to 
be made to many of the buildings already in 
course of erection, but the authorities were 
forced to provide several structures not con- 
templated by the original plan. The sub- 
joined figures do not, of course, include the 
amounts expended by foreign governments, 
by the United States Government, or by the 
States and Territories. 

The size and cost of the great Exposition 
buildings are stated with close approximation 
in the fol lowing- tible : 



Dimen- 
sions in 
feet. 



Manufactures and Lib- 
eral Arts 7S7X16S7 

Administration .... 262X 262 

Mines 350X 700 

Electricity 345* 690 

Transportation .... 256s 960 

" Annex . 425 x 900 

Woman's 199X 38S 

Art Galleries .... 320X 500 

" Annexes (2) . . 12OX 200 

Fisheries 165* 365 

" Annexes (2) 135 diam 

Horticulture 250X 99S 

" Greenhouses (S) 24X 100 

Machinery I 492X 846 

" Annex .... 490X 550 

"* Power House . J ioox 461 ' "| 

" Pumping Works, 77X S4 I 

" Machine Shop . 146X 250 J 

Agriculture 500X Soo 

" Annex . . . | 300X 550 
" Assembly 

Hall, etc . . 125X 450 

Forestry j 2oSx 5 

Saw Mill I2 5 x 3°° 

Dairy I ioox 200 

Live Stock {3) . . . 65 x 200 

Pavilion . . 2S0X 440 
Sheds 

Casino i2ox 250 

Music Hall 120.x 250 



Area in 
acres. 



3o-5 
1.6 

5.6 

5-5 
5.6 x 
S.Sj 
i.S 

3-7 \ 
1.1 j 

':$} 

5-7 

■5 

9.6} 

6.2/ 

2.1 

9.2 1 

3-s; 



2-5 
■9 

j] 

40. 



■n 



$1,500,000 

435. coo 
265,000 
401,000 

370,000 

138,000 

670,000 

224,000 

300,000 
25,000 

1,200,000 

85,000 

6iS,ooo 

100,000 
100,000 

35.°°° 
30,000 

385,000 

*2 IO.OOO 



153-8 ; 57,041*000 
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But this sum will be carried up to $8,000,000 
by the causes above stated and by the cost 
of repairs incidental to the damage from frost 
during" the severe winter of 1892—3. 

Cost of Improving the Grounds, etc. 

Grading, filling, etc $450,400 

Landscape gardening .... 323,490 

Viaducts and bridges .... 125,000 

Piers 70,000 

Waterway improvements . . . 225,000 

Railways 500,000 

Steam plant 800,000 

Electricity 1,500,000 

Statuaiy on buildings .... 100,000 

Vases, lamps and posts . . . 50,000 

Seating 8,000 

Water supply, sewerage, etc . . 600,000 

Improvement of lake front . . 200,000 

World's Congress Auxiliary . . 200,000 
Construction department expense, 

fuel, etc 520,000 

Organization and administration . 3,308,563 
Operating expenses during Expo- 
sition 1,550,000 



$10,530,453 



Add to this the amount estimated to be 
necessary for buildings ($8,000,000) and the 
grand total sum to be expended by the Expo- 
sition Company stands at $18,530,453. This 
does not include, of course, the expenditure 
by the United States Government, the States 
of the Union, or foreign countries. Of this 
$18,530,453, about $17,000,000 must be 
paid out before the gates of the Exposition 
are thrown open to the public on May 1, 
1893. During the busy period just preced- 
ing the dedication ceremonies the monthly 
expenditures of the company bordered closely 
on one million a month. 

The estimate as given in August, 1892, was 
as follows : 



Stock subscriptions 
City of Chicago bonds . 
Prospective gate receipts 
Concessions and privileges 

Salvage 

Interest on deposits . . 



$6,000,000 
5 ,000,000 

10,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

33,452 



Total : . . $24,033,452 

To the resources will be added future 
interest on bank deposits and future subscrip- 
tions to stock. New subscriptions are com- 
ing in daily, and the amount which will thus 
be realized is certain to be large, though 
how much it will be can now only be sur- 
mised. An increase of $200,000 from these 
sources is considered a prudent estimate. 

On the other hand, some deduction must 
be made for delinquency in the payment of 
subscriptions to stock. Thus far 60 per cent, 
of the subscribed amounts has been called 
for, and $3,433,800, or more than 60 per 
cent., has been actually paid in, quite a 
number of subscribers having voluntarily 
paid up in full without waiting for the 
successive calls. The subscribers number 
about 30,000. Among subscribers there 
have been nearly 500 deaths, and this, 
together with impoverishment, etc., has 
caused thus far a delinquency in collection 
of between seven and eight per cent, of the 
amount due. This is less than was antici- 
pated. Making a very liberal allowance for 
delinquencies, the net resources as estimated 
stand, in round numbers, at 523,350,000, or 
about $4,825,000 in excess of the total esti- 
mated necessary expenditure. 

But of the resources the gate receipts, 
concessions and privileges and salvage, 
representing a total of $ 1 3 ,000,000, are not 
only estimates, but are necessarily prospec- 
tive. They cannot be realized even in part 
until the Exposition opens and is in progress. 
The salvage from the disposal of the buildings 
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cannot, of course, be realized until after 
the Fair closes. 

The situation then, as it already appeared 
to the financiers of the Exposition in the sum- 
mer of 1 89 1, was that with a fund in hand 
amountingin round numbers to eleven millions, 
they would be called on to expend previous to 
the opening of the Exposition gates somewhere 
in the close neighborhood of eighteen mil- 
lions of dollars. An apparent deficiency of 
seven millions. The representatives of the 
company were not slow to realize this very 
important fact, nor did they make long delay 
in deciding what course to pursue. 

Congressional Aid Invoked. 

September 2, 1891, Mr. E. T. Jeffery, of 
the Committee on Grounds and Buildings, in 
his report to the Board of Directors of the 
Exposition Company used the following lan- 
guage : 

" It is manifest that building cannot cease, 
but long before the Exposition opens the 
$10,000,000 provided by the City of Chicago 
and its citizens will have been exhausted, and 
means must be considered at once for com- 
pleting the enterprise or abandoning some 
features of it. The latter alternative seems 
to your committee to be one which should 
not be for a moment considered. The honor 
and credit of the City of Chicago have been 
fully maintained in complying with the Act 
of Congress, which required a contribution of 
$10,000,000. We believe that the people of 
the United States have an interest in this 
Exposition that justifies us in asking the 
co-operation of the National Government to 
complete what we have so well begun." 

This suggestion elicited a speedy response 
from the Directory, which on the same day 
adopted the following resolutions : 

"Whereas, The very comprehensive and 
instructive report of the Committee on 



Grounds and Buildings has been presented 
read, discussed and maturely considered, 
and it is the unanimous judgment of the 
Executive Committee of the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition that the Congress of the 
United States should, at its next session, be 
asked to provide for a loan of $5,000,000, to 
the World's Columbian Exposition, to be 
-secured by and fully repaid from its revenues, 
after the Exposition shall be in operation, 
and 

"Whereas, The active and earnest aid and 
co-operation of the National Commission 
should be invoked in support and furtherance 
of said loan ; therefore, 

<( Resolved, That the President be, and he is 
hereby authorized and directed to address an 
official communication to the said World's 
Columbian Commission, at its present session, 
embodying the views herein expressed, and 
inviting the concurrence and co-operation of 
that body in support thereof, in such forms 
and by such methods as said Commission 
may deem most practicable and judicious." 

On September 4th, just two days later, 
these resolutions were transmitted to the 
Columbian Commission, with a letter of 
urgency from President Wm. T. Baker, 
of the Exposition ; and on the same day the' 
Commission took action as follows : 

" Whereas, The Executive Committee of 
the Directors of the World's Columbian 
Exposition (which committee is invested with 
and may lawfully exercise all the powers of 
the full board when not in session) on the 2d 
day of September, 1S91, adopted a resolution 
declaring the purpose of that corporation to 
apply to the Congress of the United States, 
at its next session, for a loan to said cor- 
poration of $5,000,000, which sum has been 
determined by that body to be absolutely 
necessary to complete the work of prepara- 
tions of grounds and construction of buildings 
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said loan to be secured and paid in such 
manner as shall be satisfactory to Congress, 
and 

" Whereas, The duty and responsibility of 
furnishing and providing a suitable site and 
grounds and buildings adequate to the pur- 
poses of the Exposition devolve upon the 
World's Columbian Exposition originally, 
subject, however, to the right of acceptance- 
of the same by the National Commission ; 
and 

" Whereas, From the said resolutions and 
the communication of the President of that 
corporation transmitting the same to the 
Commission, it is apparent that the Directors 
have determined of their own motion and 
after careful and scrupulous investigation and 
estimate, that the said sum is absolutely neces- 
sary to be provided, in addition to the sum 
of $10,000,000 contemplated by the Act of 
Congress to be raised and furnished by the 
World's Columbian Exposition, and for which 
it has already made ample provision in full 
discharge of the duty in that behalf imposed 
upon it by the said Act ; and 

" Whereas, By the said resolution, as 
well as official communications from Hon. 
William T. Baker, President of the said cor- 
poration, the earnest co-operation of the 
National Commission has been requested in 
aid of the said loan to the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition, so as aforesaid determined 
upon, in such manner as said National Com- 
mision shall consider most advantageous to 
secure the results desired ; therefore, 

" Resolved, That the World's Columbian 
Commission hereby expresses its purpose 
earnestly and heartily to co-operate with the 
World's Columbian Exposition in aid and 
furtherance of a loan of $5,000,000 to the 
last-named corporation, to be secured in such 
mode and repaid in such manner as shall be 
satisfactory to the Congress of the United 



States ; and this Commission, in view of the 
existing necessity therefor as ascertained by 
the Directors of said corporation, respecfully 
recommends to Congress the enactment of 
appropriate legislation in this behalf, upon 
the application of said corporation." 

This application for Federal aid was not \ 
however officially brought to the attention of 
Congress until in a special message to 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
bearing date February 24th, 1892, Presi- 
dent Harrison communicated the annual 
report of the Columbian Commission, and 
adverted favorably to the proposed appropria- 
tion. For in the meantime the Directors had 
abandoned the idea of a loan, and decided to 
ask Congress for a direct contribution to the 
enterprise which had now assumed national 
importance. The President said ; 

President Harrison's Message. 

" It will be noticed from the report that it 
was first proposed b)^ the local commission to 
ask of Congress a loan of $5,000,000, to be 
repaid from receipts, and that the National 
Commission approved this suggestion. Sub- 
sequently, the Illinois Exposition Corpora- 
tion reconsidered its action and determined 
to ask a subscription of $5,000,000. The 
supplementary report of the National Com- 
mission seems to approve this amended prop- 
osition. I have not myself that detailed 
information as to the financial necessities of 
the enterprise which would enable me to form 
an independent judgment of the additional 
amount necessary, and am not therefore pre- 
pared to make any specific recommendation 
to Congress upon the subject. The Com- 
mittees of Congress having this matter in 
charge will undoubtedly obtain full and accu- 
rate information before final action. 

"The Exposition, notwithstanding the limi- 
tations which the Act contains, is an 
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enterprise to which the United States is so far 
committed that Congress ought not, I think, 
to withhold just and reasonable further sup- 
port, if the local corporation consents to 
proper conditions. 

"Liberality on the part of the United States 
is due to the foreign nations that have 
responded in a friendly way to the invitation 
of this Government to participate in the Expo- 
sition and will, I am sure, meet the approval 
of our people. The Exposition will be one 
of the most illustrious incidents in our civic 
history." 

A Long and Doubtful Struggle. 

The message and accompanying docu- 
ment3 were referred in the Lower House to 
the Special Committee on the Columbian 
Exposition, of which Mr. Duburrow, of 
Illinois, was Chairman ; and there ensued 
on one of the longest, most bitter, and most 
closely contests which was ever witnessed in 
the House of Representatives. The progress 
of the debate developed not only opposition 
to the appropriation, and a scarcely veiled 
hostility to Chicago in some quarters, but 
uncovered an unexpected antagonism to the 
Fair itself. When the Committee reported 
the Bill, the occasion was seized upon to 
introduce all manner of side issues. The 
temperance question, the Sunday question, 
the labor question, were all resorted to by 
the opponents of the measure. In short no 
strategy was neglected which promised to 
embarrass the measure, and once or twice 
during the progress of the struggle the friends 
of the Exposition were well-nigh hopeless. 

Many circumstances contributed to fur- 
nish unusual strength to the opponents of the 
Bill. The time was propitious for the dema- 
goguery of economy and class to gain 
listeners. The country was on the eve of a 
national election, and many of the Represen- 



tatives were soon to pass through the ordeal 
of opposition in convention and at the polls. 
The session was drawing perilously near to a 
close. The puny weapons of some diminu- 
tive obstructionist became in such a crisis as 
formidable as the battle axe of an oratorical 
gladiator. The officials of the Exposition 
Company, the Commission's Committee on 
Federal Legislation, the friends of the Expo- 
sition throughout the country asserted their 
utmost influence upon the reluctant Congress- 
men, but seemingly without avail. 

On Tuesday, the 19th day of July, 1892, 
the measure came to a test vote in the House 
of Representatives, and was defeated by an 
apparently decisive majority. Still the con- 
test was not surrendered. The Senate had 
been favorable and friendly throughout. That 
august body now became the base of opera- 
tions, and a new campaign was opened. 

A page from the report of the Director- 
General will not prove uninteresting here. 

" On the evening of Sunday, July 17, I 
received the following dispatch : 

Washington, July 16, 1892. 

Geo. R. Davis, 

Director- General, Chicago. 
Affairs have taken such a serious turn 
to-day I deem presence of yourself and Gage 
here immediately, absolutely imperative. 
(Signed) T. W. PALMER, 

President, World's 

Columbian Commission. 

But, as it was impossible to reach Wash- 
ington on Tuesday, on which day I knew the 
test vote would be taken in the House of 
Representatives, in time to be of service, I 
awaited the result of the vote, which proved 
to be adverse, and news of which was received 
in Chicago about noon of the 19th. A few 
hours later I received the following letter 
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from the chairman of the Committee on 
Federal Relations of the World's Columbian 
Exposition : 
Hon. Geo. R. Davis, City : 

Dear Sir : The news has just reached me 
of the adverse action in the House on the 
proposed appropriation of the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition. The matter now goes, as I 
understand it, to a committee of conference 
between the Senate and the House. Whether 
anything can be done to avert the disaster 
which threatens the enterprise and the honor 
of the nation as well, I do not know. Unac- 
quainted with the usages of legislation, I 
have had just thrust upon me the responsi- 
bility which attaches to the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Federal Relations. 

It would seem to me important that some 
one officially representing the Government, 
and closely related to the proposed Exposi- 
tion, should go at once, and do whatever 
may properly be done to save the situation, if 
it be not now too late. Everything points to 
you as the proper person. As Director-Gen- 
eral of the Exposition,you have come into con- 
tact with the representatives of foreign nations, 
and understand the scope and plan of the 
mighty work which lies before us ; as a direc- 
tor of our local corporation you are intimately 
acquainted with the ideas and motives which 
actuate us who stand in official relation to the 
more material production of the buildings, 
grounds, etc. If anyone can bear intelligent 
and true witness, you can doit, and I therefore 
request that you go at five o'clock this after- 
noon, and in the exercise of your wise discretion, 
untrammeled by directions from us, do what 
seems necessary and practicable in the premises 

I will only add, that what you do will be 
backed and supported by the Directory, 
^ocried) L. J. GAGE, 

Chairman, Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 



On receipt of this letter, in connection with 
the telegram of the President of the National 
Commission above referred to, I left for 
Washington at five o'clock on the afternoon 
of the 19th, and remained there until the 5th 
of August, on which day the appropriation for 
the World's Columbian Commission, that for 
the Board of Lady Managers, and that for the 
World's Columbian Exposition, were passed 
and approved by the President of the United 
States." 

In Aid of the World's Fair. 

The following is the text of the Act as 
passed : 

" That for the purpose of aiding in defray- 
ing the cost of completing in a suitable man- 
ner the work of preparation for inaugurating 
the World's Columbian Exposition, author- 
ized by the Act of Congress approved April 
25, A. D. 1890, to be held at the City of 
Chicago, in the State of Illinois, there shall 
be coined at the mints of the United States 
silver half-dollars of the legal weight and 
fineness, not to exceed 5,000,000 pieces, to 
be known as the Columbian half-dollar, 
struck in commemoration of the World's 
Columbian Exposition, the devices and 
designs upon which shall be prescribed by 
the Directors of the Mint, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury; and said 
silver coins shall be manufactured from 
uncurrent subsidiary silver coins now in the 
Treasury, and all provisions of law relative to 
the coinage, legal-tender, quality, and 
redemption of the present subsidiary silver 
coins shall be applicable to the coins issued 
under this Act, and when so recoined there 
is hereby appropriated from the Treasury 
the said 5,000,000 of souvenir half-dollars, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized to pay the same to the World's Col- 
umbian Exposition, upon estimates and 
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vouchers certified by the President of the 
World's Columbian Exposition, or in his 
absence or inability to act, by the Vice-Pre- 
sident, and by the Director-General of the 
World's Columbian Commission, or in his 
absence or inability to act, by the President 
thereof, and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for labor done, materials furnished, and ser- 
vices performed in prosecuting said work of 
preparing said Exposition for opening as 
provided by said Act approved April 25, 
1890; and all such estimates and vouchers 
shall be made in duplicate, one to be filed 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, the other 
to be retained by the World's Columbian 
Exposition. Provided, however, that before 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to 
the World's Columbian Exposition any part 
of the said 5,000,000 silver coins, satisfactory 
evidence shall be furnished him showing 
that the sum of at least $10,000,000 has 
been collected and disbursed as required by 
said Act. And provided, that the said 
World's Columbian Exposition shall furnish 
a satisfactory guaranty to the Secretary of 
the Treasury that any further sum actually 
necessary to complete the work of said Ex- 
position to the opening thereof has been or 
will be provided by said World's Columbian 
Exposition ; but nothing herein shall be so 
construed as to delay or postpone the pre- 
paration of the souvenir coins hereinbefore 
provided for. And there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any moneys in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$50,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary to reimburse the Treas- 
ury for loss on the recoinage herein author- 
ized." 

Sec. 2 provides that the cost and 
expenses of maintaining the Fair shall be 
paid out of the funds of the World's Col- 
umbian Exposition. 



Sec. 3 provides for 50,000 oronzc medals 
and 50,000 diplomas to be awarded exhibi- 
tors. 

Sec. 4 is as follows: "That it is hereby 
declared that all appropriations herein made, 
for or pertaining to the World's Columbian 
Exposition, are made upon the condition that 
the said exposition shall not be opened to the 
public on the first day of the week, com- 
monly called Sunday ; and if said appropri- 
ations be accepted by the corporation of the 
State of Illinois, known as the World's Col- 
umbian Exposition, upon that condition, it 
shall be, and it is hereby made the duty of 
the World's Columbian Commission, enacted 
by the Act of Congress of April 25, 1890, 
to make such rules or modification of the 
rules of said corporation as shall require the 
closing of the Exposition on said first day of 
the week, commonly called Sunday." [Ap- 
proved Aug. 6, 1892]. 

The Sunday Question. 
The feelings with which this grant was 
received, after the terms became understood, 
were not those of unmixed satisfaction. Not 
only was the contribution reduced to one- 
half of the amount which had been proven 
necessary, but that was saddled with condi- 
tions which seemed unnecessarily harsh to 
the officials in charge of the Exposition. An 
open Sunday Fair had never been contem- 
plated by the latter ; but they had not 
intended to close the gates upon the public ; 
arguing that to spend Sunday in quiet enjoy- 
ment of all that was beautiful in nature and 
elevating in art w r ould be no desecration of 
the sacred day, but would tend to a more 
decorous observance of it than was likely 
were hundreds of thousands of visitors turned 
loose upon the doubtful amusements and 
gross temptations which would invite them in 
the city. Several of the leading journals of 
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Chicago advised a rejection of the appropria- 
tion, and were not choice of language in 
denouncing the spirit in which Congress had 
dealt with the Exposition. Men of pro- 
nounced orthodoxy and religious habit did 
not hesitate to characterize the restriction 
placed upon the authorities as impolitic, and 
ministers of the gospel testified from the 
pulpit their belief that the cause of morality- 
would receive a serious blow should Congress 




INTERIOR OF A PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR. P. F. W. 

insist upon compliance with this condition. 
Among directors it was seriously debated 
whether the gift would reimburse the com- 
pany for relinquishing Sunday receipts. The 
question is not one upon which the historian 
is required to pass, but public opinion in Chi- 
cago was undoubtedly a unitin favor of 
opening the Fair on Sunday under conditions 
which would stop traffic on the grounds. 

However, in the end, conservative counsels 
prevailed, and the donation was accepted. 



The next step was to determine the design 
for the coins ; and that done the Directory 
appealed from the parsimony of Congress to 
the liberality of the American people, and 
achieved a feat in finance which is believed to 
be without parallel. 

Pending action by Congress, the Directory 
had already authorized an issue of five mil- 
lions of Exposition bonds, to be placed upon 
the market as the exigencies of the company 
might require. (Of these, 
up to date of this writing, 
about four millions have 
been sold.) Still there was 
need for the full five mil- 
lions for which the govern- 
ment had been asked ; and 
it remained to discover an 
expedient by which one 
dollar should be realized 
on each one of the fifty 
cent coins, and so, after all,, 
reap all the material benefits- 
which a five millions appro- 
priation would have con- 
ferred. 

To whom the credit of 
the suggestion belongs is 
not to be stated here with 
the certainty that is desirable- 
in such a case ; for, surely, 
the author of such a method 
of transmutation of values should be distinctly 
honored by the enterprise which drew benefit 
from his sagacity. The plan was simple as 
all truly great conceptions are ; and consisted 
of affixing a sentimental value to the Colum- 
bian half dollars, and offering them to the 
people as souvenirs of the great Fair at the 
uniform price of one dollar each. 

The accuracy, with which the patron of 
this scheme had gauged the public temper,, 
was made manifest at once. Not an impres- 
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sion had left the die before competition was 
eager for possession of the first coin. It was 
after a fashion put up at public vendue. Bid 
after bid was received, until a price almost 
fabulous had been reached. The rivalry cul- 
minated in an offer which fairly silenced all 
contestants. Certified by the Director of the 
United States Mint at Philadelphia and duly 
anthenticated by the Treasurer of the Expo- 
sition Company, the first of the shining discs 
was delivered to the Remington Type-writer 
Company in exchange for a certified check 
for ten thousand dollars. The late Col. 
Elliott Shepherd also bespoke a number of 
the earlier impressions at a cost largely in 
advance of their instrinsic worth. But the 
great bulk of the issue went off by distribu- 
tion through local agencies to every part of 
this country, and of the world, at the fixed 
price of one dollar ; and the whole issue 
will be readily disposed of. At last accounts 
the Auditor of the Exposition reported $3, 
902,300 as the total receipts in cash from 
this source. 

Other Federal Legislation. 

Beside the Act already quoted, Congress 
adopted the following bills, more or less 
directly concerning the interests of the 
Exposition, during the longer session of 
1892 : 

Joint resolution authorizing the Librarian 
of Congress to exhibit certain documents at 
the World's Columbian Exposition. Ap- 
proved March 24, 1892. 

An Act to protect foreign exhibitors at the 
World's Columbian Exposition from prosecu- 
tion for exhibiting wares protected by Amer- 
ican patents and trade marks. Approved 
April 6, 1892. 



An Act to authorize a national bank at 
Chicago, Illinois, to establish a branch office 
upon the grounds of the World's Columbian 
Exposition. Approved May 12, 1892. 

Joint resolution requesting the loan of cer- 
tain articles for the World's Columbian 
Exposition. Approved July 23, 1892. 

Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to prepare and send to the 
World's Columbian Exposition modek, 
drawings, and so forth, prepared and invented 
by women. Approved July 26, 1892. 

Joint resolution extending an invitation to 
the King and Queen of Spain and the des- 
cendants of Columbus to participate in the 
World's Columbian Exposition. Approved 
August 5, 1892. 

Joint resolution authorizing foreign exhib- 
itors at the World's Columbian Exposition 
to bring to this country foreign laborers from 
their respective countries for the purpose of 
preparing for and making their exhibits. 
Approved August 5, 1892. 

Joint resolution authorizing and directing 
the President to proclaim a general holiday, 
commemorating the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the discovery of America, on the 21st 
day of October, 1892. Approved June 29, 
1892. 

An Act changing the date for the dedica- 
tion of the buildings of the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition. Approved August 4, 
1892. 

An Act ratifying the Act of the Sixteenth 
Territorial Legislature Assembly of Arizona, 
approved March 19, 1 89 1, making appro- 
priation in aid of Arizona's exhibit at the 
World's Columbian Exposition. Approved 
March 18, 1892. 
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SECTION 9 of the Act of Congress 
" Providing for celebrating the four 
hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America by Christopher 
Columbus/' made it the duty of the National 
Commission to arrange for " The dedication of 
the buildings of the World's Columbian Expo- 
sition, with appropriate ceremonies, on the 
1 2th day of October, 1892." But the date 
was changed to October 2 1 , of the same year 
by a subsequent bill. Early in the summer 
the Chief of Construction reported that the 
buildings would be sufficiently advanced by 
the time specified to warrant formal accept- 
ance by the Commission. In October, Pres- 
ident Palmer appointed a Committee of 
Architects, consisting of Mr. E. E. Myers, of 
Detroit ; Mr. Frank Furness, of Philadelphia; 
and Mr. Orff, of Minneapolis, to inspect and 
make report upon the safety and adaptability 
of the buildings. The report of the com- 
mittee was one of approval. 

The arrangements for the dedication were 
in charge primarily of the Commission's Com- 
mittee on Ceremonies, which was composed 
as follows : P. A. B. Widener, Commissioner- 
at-large, Chairman ; Edward C. Culp, Kan- 
sas, Secretary ; J. D. Adams, Arkansas ; 
Wm. Lindsay, Commissioner-at-large ; V. 
D. Groner, Virginia ; G. H. Barbour, Michi- 
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gan ; A. T. Ewing, Illinois ; G. W. Allen, 
Commissioner-at-large ; T. B. Keogh, North 
Carolina. This committee had been engaged 
for a year previous to the appointed period 
in preparing an elaborate programme for the 
occasion ; and in their report they testify to 
the liberality with which the Corresponding 
Committee of the Directory had responded 
to their requirements and co-operated with 
their labors. The cost of the occasion was 
borne by the Exposition Company. As the 
ceremonies are fully described hereafter, and 
were conducted in strict accordance with the 
programme, it will not be necessary to pub- 
lish the latter. 

The Civic Parade, 

Major-General Miles of the United States 
Army was tendered and accepted the post 
of Chief-Marshal, and by the skill with 
which he disposed of and handled the large 
masses of men forming the procession won 
universal praise. The ceremonies began on 
October 20th with a grand civic parade, in 
which one hundred thousand men partici- 
pated. The city was magnificently decorated, 
not only along the line of march, but through- 
out its length and breadth. The great 
office buildings, the banks, the newspaper 
buildings, the hotels, the-stores and the resi* 
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dences on the principal avenues were bright 
with color during the day and blazing with 
electric illumination during the night. To 
witness the parade more than one million of 
persons gathered on the main thoroughfares. 
The windows, porches, doorways, roofs were 
filled to overflowing with crowds of eager 
sight-seers. The scene was gorgeous and 
inspiring to the high- 
est degree. 

At 12 o'clock 
promptly a signal gun 
from the Lake Front 
gave notice that the 
mighty procession was 
about to move. A few 
moments later the 
clarionets of Sousa's 
Marine Band filled 
the air with martial 
strains, and the column 
swung into Michigan 
Avenue in glittering 
pomp and pride. 
There were ten grand 
divisions, with ban- 
ners and regalia, and 
the crash of mili- 
tary music was incess- 
ant. Following the 
procession and sur- 
rounding it on all 
sides, came the steady 
flow of a ceaseless 
tide of humanity. The 

widest arteries were soon congested in the 
centre of the city, and every side-street con- 
tributed a current of restless, enthusiastic 
men and women to the throng. From the 
towering windows of the Auditorium and 
the Masonic Temple, the streets looked like 
narrow caverns hemming in surging torrents. 
The streets through which the procession 



moved were policed by 1,284 men strung 
along both sides, and keeping a great ribbon 
of space in the center absolutely clear. From 
above, these gray ribbons were bordered by 
strips of head gear to the walls of the build- 
ings, wedged in so tight there seemed hardly 
an independent atomic motion, but only a 
general swaying of the mass. A few towered 




GENERAL NELSON A. MILES. 

above on step-ladders, dry-goods boxes, and 
improvised coigns of vantage, while every 
row of windows up to the roofs held fringes 
of overhanging heads festooned in bunting 
that draped the walls. 

At the Government Building 1 ,800 little 
girls formed an animated flag, whose stars 
were anything but fixed. Here also Vice 
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President Morton reviewed the parade. 
Many of the great men who made Wednes- 
day night memorable were on the stand with 
him. At his side sat ex-President Hayes,Direc- 
tor-General Davis, Secretary of State Foster 
and President Palmer, with other dignitaries. 
At one o'clock, General Miles, in civilian 
7 dress, uncovered his head to the Vice-Presi- 
dent. For three hours the mighty muster of 
Peace rolled past. Scots in plaids, English 
merchants floating the British Jack, Italians, 
Swedes, Poles, German Turners, Danes, 
Russians, all in- picturesque society regalias, 
marched under the stars and stripes, stepped 
to American marches, and saluted the Amer- 
ican flag. 

Presently the pageant came to a full stop ; 
the last carriage saluted, the celebrities had 
left the reviewing stand and disappeared. 
For a few moments the throngs drifted 
helplessly in whirlpools, then the current 
moved west, north, south, and the streets 
were emptied as if by magic. 

The Great Day. 

The sun rose in a cloudless sky. The 
streets were astir by daylight with people 
rested from the fatigues of yesterday and 
hurrying to obtain points of vantage from 
which to view the passing pageant. The side 
walks were packed and jammed with persons 
of all ages, sexes and conditions. Still other 
hundreds of thousands were hastening 
already to the Fair Grounds. The cars of 
of the transportation lines leading southward 
were crowded to suffocation. Every boat 
leaving the piers for Jackson Park was 
loaded to its utmost capacity. Six hundred 
thousand fares were sold over the different 
routes of travel between the city and the 
fair grounds. From early dawn the 
tramp of soldiery resounded. At all the 
depots, trains were disembarking troops from 
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the neighboring States. Big as it is, Chicago 
was full to overflowing. It was a gala day, 
and the sun never shone upon a more enthu- 
siastic populace than that which greeted the 
glittering columns which formed along the 
main thoroughfares in seemingly endless 
succession. 

The Escort Moves. 

At nine o'clock, General Miles gave the 
command to march, and in the following 
order the procession turned into Michigan 
Avenue at the Auditorium Hotel and started 
on its long journey to the Fair Grounds. 

General Miles and his aides. 

Vice-President Morton's escort of three 
batteries of light artillery, and eight troops of 
cavalry, all Federal soldiers. 

Four carriages with high officials of the 
Fair, including the Director-General. 

Two carriages with the Vice-President of 
the United States, Presidents Higginbotham, 
and Palmer, and other officials. 

Carriages with the Cabinet officers. 

Fifteen carriages with the Diplomatic Corps 
in full regalia. 

Carriages with the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Carriage with Ex-President Hayes, Sena- 
tor John Sherman and Lyman J. Gage. 

Twelve carriages with Senators of the 
United States. 

Forty carriages with Representatives in 
Congress. 

Carriages with General Schofield and other 
soldiers. 

Governors in the following order, each ac- 
companied by staff officers in gold lace and 
epaulettes. 

New York — Gov. Roswell P. Flower and 
staff This magistrate was received with 
general applause, to which he responded with 
much satisfaction 
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Massachusetts — Gov. William E. Russell 
and a very large staff. 

New Hampshire — Gov. H, A. Tuttle and 
staff. 

Connecticut — Governor Bulkeley and staff. 

Maryland — Gov. Frank Brown and staff. 

Vermont — Gov. L. K. Fuller and staff. 

Rhode Island — Gov. D. Russell Brown, 
State officers and staff. 

Delaware — Gov. S. J. Reynolds and staff. 

North Carolina — Governor Holt and staff. 

New Jersey — The staff of Gov. Leon 
Abbett, Adjutant-General Striker represent- 
ing the Governor. 

Pennsylvania — Gov. Robert E. Pattison, 
State officers and staff. 

Florida — Gov. Francis P. Fleming and 
staff 

Kentucky — Gov. John Young Brown and 
staff. 

Ohio — Gov. William E. McKinley and 
staff. The Governor was greeted with great 
popular applause, to which he continually 
bowed, hat in hand. 

Louisiana — Lieut. -Gov. A. L. Parlonge 
and' staff. 

Indiana — Gov. Ira J. Chase and staff. 

Illinois — Gov. Joseph W. Fifer and staffs 
The Governor was loudly cheered on all 
sides. 

Maine — Gov. Edwin C. Burleigh and a 
large staff. 

Missouri — Gov. David R. Francis and 
staff 

Michigan — Gov. Edward B. Winans and 
staff. 

Iowa — Gov. Horace Boies and a. large staff. 
Governor Boies, like Flower, McKinley and 
other men who have been before national 
conventions for nomination, was vociferously 
applauded. 

Wisconsin — Gov. George W. Peck and 
staff. 



California — Gov. H. H. Markham and 
staff. ' 

Minnesota — Gov. W. R. Merriam and 
staff. 

Nebraska — Gov. James E. Boyd and staff. 

Colorado — Governor Routt and staff. 

North Dakota — Gov. Andrew H. Burke 
and staff. 

South Dakota — Gov. A. C. Mellette and 
staff. 

Montana — Gov. J. K. Toole and staff 

Virginia — General Stern, representing Gov. 
McKinney. 

West Virginia — Governor Fleming and 
staff. 

Washington — Gov. Allen Muir and staff. 

Carriages containing the orators and chap- 
lains — Henry Watterson, Chauncey 1\L 
Depew, Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop Fowler and 
others. 

Fifteen carnages containing the commis- 
sioners of foreign governments. 

Five carriages with consuls of foreign 
governments. 

Thirty carriages with the National Com- 
missioners. 

Twent-five carriages with the Board of 
Lady Managers. 

Carriages with women from eleven of the 
thirteen original States. 

Ten carriages with the Board of Directors. 

Three carriages with the managers of the 
Government exhibit. 

Seven carriages with the department chiefs. 

Eighteen carnages with the staff officers of 
the Director of Works. 

Thirty carriages with the City Council. 

All along the route, as the spectators would 
recognize some-popular favorite, hearty cheers 
rent the air. President Harrison was pre- 
vented from gracing the occasion by the ill- 
ness of his wife, which soon afterwards termi- 
nated fatally, and Vice-President Morton 
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represented the Chief Magistracy of the 
Nation. He was the recipient of many demon- 
strations of respect. But the crowd was 
decidedly impartial in its manifestations, and 
seemed to have lost sight of political differen- 
ces in the fervor of patriotic spirit which burst 
forth at every corner. Governors Fifer, 
McKinley, Flower, Pattison, Russell, Abbet^ 
Republican and Democratic champions, were 
cheered alike. Mrs. Potter-Palmer was the 
recipient of hearty testimonials of respect 
and admiration. 

Review of the Troops. 

Arriving at Washington Park, the United 
States troops and the National Guard in 
attendance from various States, were reviewed 
by the distinguished guests of the Exposition. 
The display was brilliant and interesting, and 
the following corps participated : 

Ohio Brigade — Eighth Regiment and band 
of 40 pieces ; Fourteenth Regiment and band 
of 40 pieces ; Cleveland Grays and band of 37 
pieces ; Pioneer Staff of Cleveland; Fifth Ohio- 
Iowa Brigade — First Regiment and band 
of 40 pieces ; Second Regiment ; Third Regi- 
ment ; Fourth Regiment ; Fifth Regiment • 
Sixth Regiment. 

United States Infantry Brigade — Fifteenth 
Regiment, with band ; Second Regiment, two 
battalions ; Third Regiment, Fort Snelling 
Battalion, with band of 22 pieces ; Fort Lea- 
venworth Battalion, with band of 25 pieces ; 
Fort Omaha Battalion, with band of 21 
pieces ; Nineteenth Regiment, with band of 
24 pieces ; Marine Corps, with United States 
marine band of 50 pieces. 

Indiana Brigade — First Regiment, with 
band of 32 pieces; Second Regiment, with 
band of 32 pieces ; Fourth Regiment ; Third 
Regiment, with band of 48 pieces. 

Minnesota Brigade — Third Regiment, with 
band. 

13— F 



Wisconsin Brigade — First Regiment, with 
band ; Second Regiment, with band ; Inde- 
pendent Cavalry of Milwaukee. 

Michigan Brigade — First, Second and 
Third Battalions. 

Missouri Brigade — Fifth Regiment, Third 
Regiment, Sianal Corps, of Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

National Guard of Illinois — First Brigade 
— First Regiment, 450 men ; Second Regi- 
ment, 700 men, with band ; Third Regiment, 
462 men ; Battery D, 80 men ; Troop A, 60 
men. 

Second Illinois Brigade — Fourth Regi- 
ment, 508 men ; Fifth Regiment, 492 men ; 
Sixth Regiment, 460 men, with band. 

The Scene in Manufactures Hall. 
By this time the great audience hall pre- 
sented an animated scene. Decorated pro- 
fusely with the flags of all nations, our own 
starry banner predominating, the mammoth 
building was seen to an advantage which 
visitors to the Exposition cannot enjoy. For 
then the grand expanses of space were unbro- 
ken except by seats for the audience, and the 
fine contours of the building were not dis- 
turbed, as now, by the incongruous lines of 
booths and pavilions. Above, the arched 
roof was gay with pendant streamers of rich 
design. The galleries were dressed with 
lavish hand. At the north end the Marine 
and Mexican bands were stationed, and now 
and again discoursed eloquent music to relieve 
the suspense of the waiting concourse. At 
the southern extremity the chorus of singers 
was grouped in a charming display of color. 
At the eastern extremity of the main hall 
the grand stand had been erected, and this 
was decked with flowers, and adorned with 
devices of brilliant design. But the most 
inspiring sight of all was the sea of faces 
that was uplifted toward the point of central 
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interest A quarter of a million of people 
were gathered in the space reserved for 
invited guests, and yet the immense area was 
trot filled. 

Hours passed. When the review was 
over the guests were regaled with a lunch by 
the Exposition authorities, and it was 2 
o'clock before the first of the officials was 
ushered into view upon the stage whereon 
the opening act of the momentous drama 
was to be performed. Soon there was gath- 
ered in impressive array an imposing repre- 
sentation of illustrious personages. Down 
the carpeted dais they came, with becoming 
formality of assignment, the Diplomatic Corps, 
Baron Fava,of Italy, at the head,the ambassa- 
dors and ministers of every power in 
Christendom ; the Supreme Court of the 
United States ; Senators and Representatives 
in Congress ; the Governors of the various 
States ; General Schofield, commanding gen- 
eral of the United States Army ; representa- 
tives of the Navy ; the Cabinet officers and 
and heads of Departments of the United 
States Government ; the officers of the Expo- 
sition. Finally, escorted by President Pal- 
mer, and accompanied by President Higgin- 
botham and Director- General Davis, the 
Vice-President stepped down the central aisle. 
As one man the vast assembly sprung to its 
feet, every head was uncovered ; he imper- 
sonated the authority of our country, and 
received an ovation which spoke of the deep 
patriotism which pervaded the audience. 
And then, from five thousand voices, mel- 
lowed by the deep caverns of the mammoth 
structure into strains of echoing harmony, 
poured forth Paine's opening chorus. 

The Columbus Hymn. 

All hail and welcome nations of the earth, 
Columbia's greeting comes from every State! 

Proclaim to all mankind the world's new birth 
Of freedom, age on age shall consecrate. 



Let war and enmity forever cease ; 

Let glorious art and commerce banish wrong. 
The universal brotherhood of peace 

Shall be Columbia's inspiring song. 

Opening Prayer by Bishop Fowler. 

As the solemn strains died away, the ven- 
erable prelate of the Methodist-Episco- 
pal Church came forward with uplifted 
hands and invoked the Divine blessing 
upon the occasion and the participators 
therein : 

"Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
Thou art the one only true God, eternal, 
immortal, invisible, blessed over all forever- 
more. We come before Thee to worship 
Thee, to render unto Thee thanksgiving, to 
confess our helplessness, and to invoke Thy 
blessing upon us. Thou art God. Thou 
hast created all things. Thou hast made 
the world and all things therein. Thou art 
Lord of Heaven and Earth. Thou hast 
made of one blood all nations of men, for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath 
determined the times before appointed and 
the bounds of their habitation. As a people 
whom Thou hast exalted, we worship Thee. 
Before the majesty of Thy power, and the 
all-consuming glory of Thy presence, angels 
and archangels veil their faces. Thrones and 
Dominions and Principalities and Powers 
prostrate themselves. Yet we, the members 
of a fallen race, children of a wayward fam- 
ily, urged by our dire necessities, encour- 
aged by Thine unbreakable promises, em- 
boldened by Thine infinite love, inspired by 
Thy life-giving spirit, and sheltered by the 
all-sufficient atonement, press our way up to 
the very steps of Thy throne and worship 
Thee, because Thou hast told us that in 
spite of our littleness, and in spite of our 
sinfulness, we may come, in the way Thou 
hast appointed, with boldness, even to the 
mercy-seat. 
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" Thou hast that supreme power which is 
incapable of wearying, and that supreme wis 
dom which is incapable of blundering, and 
that supreme love which is incapable of up- 
braiding, and we come unto Thee asking 
that Thou wilt strengthen us in our weak- 
ness, guide us in our blindness, teach us in 
our ignorance, father us in our ophanage, 
pity us in our penitence, and save us in our 
faith, and so help us that we may acceptably 
worship Thee. We bless Thee, we praise 
Thee, we laud and magnify Thy holy name. 

" We thank Thee for the overflowing good- 
ness which Thou hast manifested to us, 
exceeding abundant above all that we can 
ask or think. 

" We thank Thee for the revelation of Thy- 
self in Thy Son to take away all sin, in Thy 
spirit to quicken every virtue, in Thy word to 
dispel every superstition, in Thy providence 
to protect from every peril. 

" We thank Thee especially for Thy favor- 
ing providence, which has ordered the unfold- 
ing of our history as a people and the shap- 
ing of our destiny as a nation. Thou didst 
keep this New World in the thick clouds that 
surround Thy purposes, and didst reserve it 
for the high honors of Thy maturing king- 
dom. In the fullness of time Thou didst 
bring it to the knowledge of men by the wis- 
dom and prowess and faith of Thy servant, 
Columbus. Thou didst so inspire his mind 
and direct his thought by signs on the sur- 
face of the sea and by the flight of birds 
through the depths of the air that the South- 
ern continent of the Western Hemisphere 
was open to Southern Europe, and this North- 
ern continent was preserved for another peo- 
ple and another destiny. Thus Thou didst 
launch upon the tide of history in the two 
•continents of the New World two new and 
great and mutually helpful nations. We thank 
Thee for Thy favoring providence. 



" Thou didst speak to our fathers, heroic 
and great men — men of prayer and of power 
and bade them to come to this open land, 
and plant here in the wilderness great insti- 
tutions for the elevation of the race, to con- 
secrate these vast valleys and endless plains 
to freedom, to free ideas and free conscience, 
to the sanctity of the private home and the 
inalienability of individual rights. We thank 
Thee for the glorious history we have inher- 
ited ; for Crecy, for Smithfield and for Mar- 
ston Moor ; for Lexington and Fort Sumter; 
for Yorktown and Appomattox, these throb- 
bing achievements of our patriotism. We 
thank Thee for Washington and Lincoln, for 
Webster and Clay, for Jefferson and Jack- 
son and for Grant — these beacon lights of 
the Republic. 

" We thank Thee for the mighty hosts of 
the heroic dead and for the priceless lessons 
they have taught us in patriotism, in valor, 
in statesmanship and in sacrifice. We thank 
Thee for sixty millions of free, heroic, patri- 
otic citizens ; for the open Bible, the open 
school and the open church ; for unprece- 
dented growth, abundant prosperity, multi- 
plied inventions, unnumbered libraries, count- 
less newspapers, many colleges, great univer- 
sities, ubiquitous benevolences, universal 
peace, uninterrupted happiness and un- 
tarnished honor. We thank Thee for 
emancipated manhood and exalted woman- 
hood. 

"We thank Thee for a free conscience, by 
a free church, in a free state, for a free peo- 
ple. For these precious and priceless bless- 
ings that make life valuable and kindle 
quenchless hopes for this world and for the 
world to come we thank Thee. 

" Now, O Lord, our God, grateful for 
America, with her great republics and civil 
governments and free institutions, we ask Thy 
continued blessings upon us. Bless this 
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nation, so heavily freighted with benedictions 
for mankind. 

" Bless the President of the United States 
in his high official character. Hear us while 
we tarry to pray Thy blessing on his family 
in the stress of this hour. While the warm 
sympathies of the nation are poured into this 
our foremost and representative home, may 
the comfort of Thy grace abound in that 
Christian family, and may Thy tender care 
preserve it unbroken for an example for many 
years to come. 

" We pray Thee to bless the President and 
General Manager of this Exposition, and 
these Commissioners, and the men and women 
who have toiled amid many anxieties and 
uncertainties for so many months to crown 
this undertaking with success. May they have 
such wisdom and help from Thee for their 
difficult and delicate duties that they may 
deserve and receive the grateful remembrance 
of their fellow citizens. 

" We invoke Thy choicest blessings upon 
our guests, upon those who come hither 
from distant lands and climes to unite with 
us in this great enterprise, whether they come 
from the rulers of the earth that they may 
see and report what is doing in these ends of 
the world, or to represent the arts that have 
matured through the ages, or to set forth 
the triumphs of genius, the mechanical 
and industrial achievements that are enrich- 
ing our times, we pray Thee to bless them 
and keep them in health and safety while 
they are in our midst. Keep their families 
and interests in their distant homes in peace 
and prosperity. May their return to their 
homes be in safety and comfort, carrying 
with them many kindly memories of this land 
and of this city. 

" O Almighty God, we are gathered here 
within these walls and within these gates, 
from our national capital and from every city 



and section of our wide domain and from all 
the lands of the earth, to acknowledge Thee, 
and in Thy name, and in the name of the 
Government of the United States and in the 
name of the people of the United States to 
dedicate these buildings and these grounds 
to the uses and purposes of the World's 
Columbian Exposition. We pray Thy bless- 
ing upon this undertaking that it may bring 
glory to Thy name and benedictions to man- 
kind. 

" Now, O Lord, our Father, we pray Thy 
blessing upon this multitude. In Thy great 
mercy forgive the sins of each of us and bless 
us with eternal salvation. As this assembly 
will scatter and soon be gone, may each one 
be ready to stand in that great assembly 
which shall gather before Thy throne and be 
permitted to hear the supreme sentence, 
' Well done, enter thou into the joy of Thy 
Lord.' Amen." 

The Director-General's Address. 

Director-General Davis was then received 
with applause, and delivered a chaste and 
appropriate address : 

" Ladies and Gentlemen : By virtue of 
my official position, it is my pleasurable 
duty to present the noted personages who, 
at this hour, in their several functions, are to 
contribute to the exercises with which we 
here dedicate the grounds and buildings of 
the World's Columbian Exposition. 

" In a presence so vast, on an occasion so 
pre-eminent in the progress of universal 
affairs, I am moved by emotions that can 
sweep a human heart but once in life. Awe 
overmasters inspiration, and both are lost in 
gratitude that I am permitted to inaugurate 
these ceremonies. 

" The citizens of our common country 
may be pardoned the pride and satisfaction 
with which we study the historic steps by 
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which our people have been led to their 
present exalted position. 

" Of the great nations of the world, the 
United States is the youngest; our resources 
are equal to those of any other nation. Our 
sixty millions of people are among the most 
intelligent, cultured, happy and prosperous 
of mankind. But what we are and what we 
possess as a nation is not ours by purchase 
nor by conquest, but by virtue of the rich 
heritage that was spread out beneath the 
sun and stars, beneath the storms and rains 
and dews, beneath the frosts and snows, ages 
before a David, a Homer, or a Virgil sang, 
or before Italy's humble and immortal son 
had dreamed his dream of discovery. This 
rich heritage is ours, not by our own might, 
not even by our own discovery, but ours 
by the gift of the Infinite. It is fitting that, 
on the threshold of another century, we 
reverently pause in the presence of the 
world, and with confession and supplication, 
with thanksgiving and devotedness, with 
praise and adoration acknowledge our 
dependence on the Creator of the universe. 

"Nature has given us a soil of incom- 
parable richness and variety. Our climate 
is so diversified that all the fruits of tree 
and vine ripen under our autumnal skies. 

Vast Material Resources. 

" The great seas that form our boundaries, 
and with their ebb and flow bathe our shores, 
are rich with all the treasures of the deep. 

" The granite vaults of our mountain 
chains are stored with untold mineral wealth. 

" In the prodigality of nature, bountiful 
provision has been made for our multiplying 
people, and in times of emergency, from our 
great abundance we may succor and comfort 
the distressed and afflicted of other lands. 

" A single century has placed this people 
side by side with the oldest and most 



advanced nations of the world — nations with 
a history of a thousand years. 

" But in the midst of our rejoicing no 
American citizen should forget our national 
starting point, and the quality of the man- 
hood on which was laid the very foundation 
of our government. Our fathers were born 
under foreign flags. The very best brain 
and nerve and muscle and conscience of the 
older governments found their way to this 
western continent. Our ancestors had the 
map of the world before them ; what wonder 
that they chose this land for their descend- 
ants ! Over the very cradle of our national 
infancy stood the spirit and form of the com- 
pleted civilization of other lands, and the 
birth-cries of the Republic rang out over the 
world with a voice as strong as a giant of a 
thousand years. From the morning of our 
history the subjects of all nations have 
flocked to our shores and have entered into 
our national life and joined in the upbuilding 
of our institutions. They have spaded and 
planted, they have sown and gathered, they 
have wrought and builded, and to-day, every- 
where over all this land, may be seen the 
products and results of this toil, constitut- 
ing our national prosperity, promoting our 
national growth. To all such the doors of 
the nation are ever open. 

" The World's Columbian Exposition is 
the natural outgrowth of this nation's place 
in history'. Our continent, discovered by 
Christopher Columbus, whose spirits were 
.revived as his cause was espoused by the 
generous-hearted Queen of Spain, has 
throughout all the years from that time to 
this been a haven to all who saw here the 
promise of requited toil, of liberty and of 
peace. 

" The ceaseless, resistless march of civil- 
ization westward, ever westward, has reached 
and passed the great lakes of North America, 
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and has founded on their farthest shore the 
greatest city of modern times. Chicago, the 
peerless, has been selected for the great cele- 
bration which to-day gives new fire to pro- 
gress, and sheds its light upon ages yet to 
come. Established in the heart of this con- 
tinent, her pulse throbs with the quickening 
current of our national life. And that this 
city was selected as the scene of this great 
commemorative festival was the natural out- 
growth of predestined events. Here all 
nations are to meet in peaceful, laudable 
emulation on the fields of art, science and 
industry, on the fields of research, invention 
and scholarship, and to learn the universal 
value of the discovery we commemorate ; to 
learn, as could be learned in no other way, 
the nearness of man to man, the Fatherhood 
of God, and the brotherhood of the human 
race. 

" This, ladies and gentlemen, is the exalted 
purpose of the World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion. May it be fruitful of its aim, and of 
peace, to all the nations of the earth." 

The Freedom of the City. 

Next in the order of proceedings was the 
Hon. Hempstead Washburne, Mayor of 
Chicago, who, in the most felicitous manner, 
tendered the freedom of the city to the dis- 
tinguished guests of the Exposition. Mr. 
Washburne's address was as follows : 

" Mr. President, Representatives of 
Foreign Governments, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen : — This day is dedicated by the 
American people to one whose name is indis- 
solubly linked with that of our continent. 
This day shall add new glories to him whose 
prophetic vision beheld in the stars which 
guided his audacious voyage a new world and 
a new hope for the peoples of the earth. 

" The four centuries passing in review have 
witnessed the settlement of a newly dis- 



covered continent, the founding of many 
nations, and the establishment in this country 
of more than sixty millions of people whose 
wonderful material prosperity, high intelli- 
gence, political institutions and glorious his- 
tory have excited the interest and compelled 
the admiration of the civilized world. 

" These centuries have evolved the liberty- 
loving American people who are gathered 
here to-day. We have with us the pioneer 
bearing in his person the freedom of his 
Western home — the aging veteran, whom 
all nations honor, without whose valor, 
government, liberty and patriotism would be 
but idle words. We have with us builders 
of cities, founders of states, dwellers in the 
forests, tillers of the soil, the mechanic and 
the artisan, and noble women, the daughters 
of the Republic, not less in patriotism and 
deserved esteem than those who seem to 
play the larger part in building up a State. 

" There are gathered here our President 
and stately Senate, our grave and learned 
Judges, our Congress and our States that all 
mankind may know this is a nation's holiday 
and a people's tribute to him whose dauntless 
courage and unwavering faith impelled him 
to traverse undismayed the unsailed waste of 
waters, and whose first prayer upon a waiting 
continent was saluted on its course by that 
banner which knows no creed, no faith, no 
nation — that ensign which lias represented 
peace, progress and humanity for nineteen 
hundred years — the holy banner of the 
cross. 

" Those foreign nations which have con- 
tributed so much to our growth will here 
learn wherein our strength lies — that it is not 
in standing armies ; not in heredity of birth ; 
not even in our fertile valleys ; not in our 
commerce nor our wealth, but that we have 
built and are building upon the everlasting 
rock of individual character and intelligence, 
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seeking to secure an education for every man, 
woman and child over whom floats the stars 
and stripes, that emblem which signifies our 
government and our people. 

"That flag guards to-day 21,500,000 
school children of a country not yet four cen- 
turies old, and who outnumber nearly four 
times the population of Spain in 1492. 

" This is our hope in the future — the 
anchor of the Republic, and a rainbow of 
promise for the centuries yet to come. 

"As a mark of public gratitude it was 
decided to carry down into history through 
this celebration the appreciation of this people 
for him before whose name we all bow to-day. 

" You, who are the chosen representatives 
of our people ; you into whose keeping we 
entrust our property and our rights ; you 
whose every act becomes a link in that long 
chain of history which spans four hundred 
years without a break and whose every link 
signifies a struggle and victory for man — you 
who represent that last and most perfect 
experiment of human government have by 
your official acts honored this young city 
with your choice as the most fitting place to 
mark this country's dawn. 

" She accepts the sacred trust with rivalry 
towards none and fellowship for all. She 
stands ready to fulfill the pledges she has 
made. She needs no orator to speak her 
merits, no poet to sing her glories. She 
typifies the civilization of this continent and 
this age ; she has no hoary locks ; no crum- 
bling ruins ; the gray-haired sire who saw 
her birth to-day holds on high his prattling 
grandchild to see the nations of the earth 
within her gates. 

" Over the very spot whereon we stand, 
within the memory of men still young, the 
wild fowl winged their migratory flight. 

" Less than a century ago the site of this 
young city was unknown ; to-day a million 



and a half of people support her honor, enter- 
prise and thrift. Her annual commerce of 
one billion and a half tells the eloquent story 
of her material greatness. Her liberality to 
all nations and all creeds is boundless, broad 
as humanity and high as the dome of heaven. 
' Rule Britannia,' the ' Marseillaise,' ' Die 
Wacht amRhein,' and every folksong of the 
older world has drifted over the Atlantic's 
stormy waves, and as each echo, growing 
fainter with advancing leagues, has reached 
this spot it has been merged into that one 
grand chorus, ' My Country 'tis of Thee, 
Sweet Land of Liberty.' This, sirs, is the 
American city of your choice ; her gates 
are open, her people at your service." 

Welcome to all Nations. 

" To the Old World, whose representa- 
tives grace this occasion, whose governments 
are in full accord with this enterprise so full 
of meaning to them and to us, of that old 
world whose children braved unruly seas and 
treacherous storms to found a new State in 
an unknown land, we give greeting too, as 
children greet a parent in some new home. 

" We are proud of its ancestry, for it is our 
own. We glory in its history, for it was our 
ancestral blood which inscribed its rolls of 
honor, and if to-day these distinguished men 
of more distinguished lands behold any spirit, 
thing or ambition which excites their praise, 
it is but the out-cropping of the Roman 
courage on a new continent, in a later age. 

"Welcome to you, men of older civiliza- 
tions, to this young city whose most ancient 
landmark was built within the span of a 
present life. Our hospitalities and our wel- 
come we now extend without reserve, without 
regard to nationality, creed or race." 

Appropriately following the Mayor of 
Chicago,the President of the Exposition Com- 
pany made tender of the grounds and 
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buildings to the Columbian Commission ; in 
so doing Mr. Higginbotham gave just appro- 
bation to the genius of the architects, artists 
and builders to whom the beauty of the 
structures is due. He said to Director of 
Works Burnham and his assistants : 

" It becomes my agreeable duty, on 
behalf of the Board of Directors of the 
World's Columbian Exposition, to receive 
from you these buildings, which represent 
your thought, skill and labor as master art- 
ists of construction. It is difficult to com- 
mand language fully adequate to express our 
satisfaction with your achievements. We 
have observed with admiration the rapid 
development of your plans until there stand 
before us to-day structures that represent 
the ripest wisdom of the ages. 

" Never before have men brought to their 
task greater knowledge, higher aims, or 
more resolute purpose. Never before have 
such magnificent fruits been the result of 
thought and toil. The earth and all it con- 
tains have been subservient to your will. 
You have pursued your work loyally, heroic- 
ally, and with an unselfish devotion that 
commands the applause of the world. Your 
country and the nations of the earth will 
join us in congratulating you upon the splen- 
did issue of your plans and undertakings. 

"We accept these buildings from you, 
exulting in the belief that these beautiful 
structures furnish proof to the world that, 
with all our material growth and prosperty 
since the Columbian discovery of America, 
we have not neglected those civilizing arts 
which minister to a people's refinement and 
become the chief glory of a nation. 

" Peace hath her victories, 
No less renowned than war." 

" In this Exposition, one of the adorning 
victories of our age of peace, you take con- 
spicuous part, and the work accomplished 



reflects, and will continue to reflect, honor 
alike upon yourselves and your country. 

" In recognition of your faithful and effici- 
ent services, and in order to commemorate 
more substantially than by mere words the 
successful termination of your great work as 
master artists of construction, the Board of 
Directors have issued this medal, which I 
have the honor to present to you. A simple 
token it is, which finds its real and abiding 
value not in its intrinsic worth, but rather in 
the high merit which receives and the grate- 
ful appreciation which bestows it 

" But yesterday these surrounding acres 
composed a dismal morass — a resting-place 
for the wild fowls in their migratory flight. 
To-day, they stand transformed by art and 
science into a beauty and grandeur unrivaled 
by any other spot on earth. 

" Herein we behold a miniature represen- 
tation of that marvelous material develop- 
ment and that unprecedented growth of 
national greatness, which, since the day of 
Columbus, have characterized history. 

A Spontaneous Celebration. 

" The idle boy, strolling along the shore 
of this inland sea, carelessly threw a pebble 
into the blue waters. From that centre of 
agitation there spread the circling wave, 
which fainter and still fainter grew, until lost 
at last in the distant calm. Not so did the 
great thought come and vanish which has 
culminated in these preparations for the 
World's Columbian Exposition. It was not 
the suggestive impulse of any single brain or 
locality that 'originated this noble enterprise. 
From many minds and many localities there 
seemed to come, spontaneously and in uni- 
son the suggestions for a Columbian celebra- 
tion. Those individual and local sentiments 
did not die out like the waves, but in an 
inverse ratio grow more and more powerful, 
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until they mingled and culminated in the 
grand and universal resolve of the Ameri- 
can people, ' It shall be done.' 

(Here Mr. Higinbotham turned to and 
addressed President Palmer.) 

" To-day, sir, on behalf of the Board of 
Directors, representing the citizens of Chi- 
cago, to me has been assigned the pleasant 
duty of presenting to the World's Columbian 
Commission these buildings, for dedication to 
the uses of the World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion in celebration of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of America. 

" In viewing the work thus far accom- 
plished, we gladly acknowledge ourselves 
debtors to the patriotic pride of our fellow- 
citizens throughout the land ; to the kindly 
interest manifested by the President of the 
United States ; to the generosity of the Con- 
gress ; to the hearty sympathy of the civi- 
lized nations of the earth, and to the efficient 
co-operation of the honorable commission 
which you represent. 

"The citizens of Chicago have cherished 
the ambition to furnish the facilities for the 
Exposition, which, in character, should 
assume a national and international import- 
ance. They entertain the pleasing hope that 
they have not come short of the Nation's 
demand and of the world's expectation. Per- 
mit us, sir, to believe that it was not a narrow 
ambition, born of local pride and selfishness, 
that asked for the location of the World's 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. Rather 
let it justly be said that it was in view of the 
fact that 25,000,000 of people live within a 
radius of 500 miles of Chicago, and that 
standing here, so near the center of popula- 
tion, Chicago would be accessible to a larger 
number of American people, who are the 
creators of our wealth and prosperity, than 
would any other city on the continent. The 
citizens of Chicago have been actuated bv the 



most patriotic sentiments in asking for the 
location of the Exposition at this place. 
Animated by the most public-spirited 
motives, they have made such preparations 
for the Exposition as we trust you cannot 
but look upon with satisfaction. 

" The fidelity and remarkable skill of the 
master artists of construction must be a justi- 
fication for the pride with which we point to 
the structures which rise about as in such 
graceful and magnificent proportions. In 
furnishing grounds and buildings which 
should meet the modern demand for utility 
and scientific adaptation, we have not done 
violence, let us hope, to that growing love 
for the beautiful which gratifies the eye and 
educates the taste. Nature, science and art 
have been called upon to contribute their 
richest gifts to make these grounds and 
buildings worthy of your acceptance. 

" The Board of Directors now beg leave 
to tender to the World's Columbian Com- 
mission and to the Nation these buildings, 
in fulfillment of Chicago's pledge and in 
honor of the great event we celebrate." 

President Palmer Presents the Buildings. 

The buildings of the Exposition were then 
presented to Vice-President Morton by the 
President of the Columbian Commission: 

"When a structure designed for a benefi- 
cent purpose has reached completion and is 
about to be devoted to its object, it is deemed 
fitting, in accordance with a custom which 
sprang from the aspiration of man, and which 
has received the sanction of successive gene- 
rations, that its intent and aim shall be 
declared amid imposing ceremonies, and the 
good will of the present and the blessings of 
the future invoked upon it. 

" If this occasion shall have as one of its 
results the inauguration of another festal 
day to enlarge the too meager calendar of 
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our people, the world will be richer thereby, history. They are the emphases given to 
and a name which has been heretofore held events, not by the song of the poet, or the 
in vague and careless remembrance will be pen of the rhetorician, but by the common 
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made a vital and elevating force to man- 
kind. 

"Anniversaries are the punctuations of 



acclaim of mankind. They are the monu- 
ments of the heroes and the saviors of the 
race. They are the Memnons which fill the 
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heart with promise, the eye with gladness, 
and the ear with song. 

" Four hundred years ago to-day Rod- 
rigo de Trianna, from the prow of the Pinta, 
cried, ' Land.' That cry marked the com- 
mencement of an era wherein has been con- 
densed more of good import to the race than 
in any other. To-day, at the flood-time of 
that era, we are reminded of what that cry 
involved and of how much there is yet to do 
to give it its fullest significance. 

"There are no more continents to dis- 
cover, but there is much to do to make both 
hemispheres the home of intelligence, virtue, 
and consequent happiness. To that end no 
one material thing can contribute more than 
expositions to which are invited in a frater- 
nal spirit, all nations, tribes, and peoples, 
where each shall give and receive according 
to their respective capacities." 

" The foundations of civilization have been 
laid. Universal enlightenment, now acknowl- 
edged as the safe substructure of every State, 
receives an added impulse from the com- 
mingling of peoples and the fraternization of 
races, such as are ushered in by this pageant. 

" Hitherto the work of the National Com- 
mission and of the Exposition Company has 
been on different but convergent lines ; to- 
day the roads unite, and it may not be amiss 
at this time to speak of the work already 
done. Two years ago the ground on which 
we stand was a dreary waste of sanddunes 
and quagmires, a home for wild fowl and 
aquatic plants. Under skilled artists, supple- 
mented by intelligence, force, industiy and 
money, this waste has been changed by the 
magic hand of labor to its present attractive 
proportions 

" It was an act of high intelligence, which 
in the beginning called a Congress of the 
most eminent of our architects for consulta- 
tion and concerted action. No one brain 



could have conceived this dream of beauty 
or lured from fancy and crystallized in form 
these habitations where art will love to 
linger, and science, Cornelia like, shall expose 
her children to those who ask to see her 
jewels. 

" Of the commission and its agencies, its 
Director-General and the heads of its depart- 
ments, its agents and envoys, I, although a 
part of that national organization, may be 
permitted to speak. Called together by the 
President two years ago, its organic law, 
difficult of construction, with room for honest 
yet contradictory opinions, it has striven 
honestly and patriotically to do its whole 
duty. Through its agencies it has reached 
to the uttermost parts of the earth to gather 
in all that could contribute to make this not 
only the museum of the savant and the well 
read, but the kindergarten of child and sage. 

Dedication of the Buildings. 

" The National Commission will, in due 
time, take appropriate action touching the 
formal acceptance of the buildings provided 
under their direction by the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition company for the National 
and International Fair, and to you, Mr. Pres- 
ident, as the highest representative of the 
Nation, is assigned the honor of dedicating 
them to the purpose determined and declared 
by the Congress of the United States. 

"In behalf of the men and women who 
have devoted themselves to this great work, 
of the rich who have given of their abund- 
ance, and the poor who have given of their 
necessities ; in behalf of the architects who 
have given to their ideals a local habitation 
and a name, and the artists who have brought 
hither the three graces of modern life, form, 
color and melody, to decorate and inspire ; 
of the workmen who have prepared the 
grounds and reared the walls ; in behalf o£ 
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the chiefs who have organized the work of 
the exhibitors; in behalf of the City of Chi- 
cago, which has munificently voted aid ; of 
the Congress which has generously given 
of the national moneys ; in behalf of the 
World's Columbian Commission, the World's 
Columbian Exposition Company, and the 
Board of Lady Managers, I ask you to dedi- 
cate these buildings and grounds to human- 
ity, to the end that all men and women 
of every clime may feel- that the evidence of 
material progress, which may here meet the 




HON. LEVI P. MORTON. 

eye, is good only so far as it may 
promote that higher life which is the 
true aim of civilization — that the evidences 
of wealth here exhibited and the stimulus 
herein given to industry are good only so 
far as they may extend the area of human 
happiness." 

Vice-President Morton then, in a clearly 
audible voice, accepted the buildings in the 
name of the United States of America, and 
dedicated them to the uses of the Exposition 
in the following language : 



" Mr. President : Deep, indeed, must be 
the sorrow which prohibits the President of 
the United States from being the central 
figure in these ceremonials. Realizing from 
these sumptuous surroundings, the extent of 
design, the adequacy of execution, and the 
vastness of results, we may well imagine 
how ardently he has aspired to be officially 
and personally connected with this great 
work, so linked to the past and to the pre- 
sent of America. With what eloquent words 
he would have spoken of the heroic achieve- 
ments and radiantfutureof his beloved country 
While profoundly anguished in his most ten- 
der earthly affection, he would not have us 
delay or falter in these dedicatory services, 
and we can only offer to support his courage 
by a profound and universal sympathy. 

"The attention of our whole country, and 
of all peoples elsewhere concerned in indus- 
trial progress, is to-day fixed upon the City 
of Chicago. The name of Chicago has 
become familiar with the speech of all civil- 
ized communities ; bureaus are established 
at many points in Europe for the purpose of 
providing transportation hither ; and during 
the coming year the first place suggested to 
the mind, when men talk of America, will 
be the City of Chicago. This is due not 
only to the Columbian Exposition which 
marks an epoch, but to the marvelous 
growth and energy of the second commercial 
city of the Union. 

" I am not here to recount the wonderful 
story of this city's rise and advancement, of 
the matchless courage of her people, of her 
second birth out of the ashes of the most 
notable conflagration of modern times, nor 
of the eminent position she has conquered 
in commerce, in manufactures, in science 
and in the arts. 

" These are known of all men who keep 
pace with the world's progress. 
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" I am here in behalf of the government 
of the United States, in behalf of all the 
people, to bid all hail to Chicago, all hail to 
the Columbian Exposition. 

" From the St. Lawrence to the Gulf, and 
from the peerless cosmopolitan capital by the 
sea to the Golden Gate, there is no longer a 
rival city to Chicago, except to emulate her 
in promoting the success of this work. 

Celebration at New York. 

" New York has signalized the opening of 
the new era by a commemorative function, 
instructive to the student, encouraging to 
the philanthropist, and admonitory to the 
forces arrayed against liberty. 

" Her houses of worship, without distinc- 
tion of creed, have voiced their thanks to 
Almighty God for religious freedom ; her 
children to the amount of five and twenty 
thousand have marched under the inspira- 
tion of a light far broader than Columbus 
with all his thirst for knowledge, enjoyed at 
the University of Pavia ; and for three suc- 
cessive days and nights processional pro- 
gresses on land and water, aided by Spain, 
and Italy, and France, saluted the memory 
of the great pilot with the fruits of the great 
discovery in a pageant more brilliant than 
that at Barcelona, when upon a throne of 
Persian fabrics, Ferdinand and Isabella dis- 
regarded the etiquette of Castile and Aragon, 
received him standing, attended by the most 
splendid Court of Christendom. 

"And what a spectacle is presented to us 
here. As we gaze upon these munificent 
erections, with their columns and arches, 
their entablatures and adornments, when we 
consider their beauty and rapidity of realiza- 
tion, they would seem to be evoked at a 
wizard's touch of Aladdin's lamp. 

" Praise for the organization and accom- 
plishment, for the architect and builder, for 



the artist and artisan, may not now detain 
me, for in the year to come, in the mouths 
of all men it will be unstinted. 

" These are worthy shrines to record the 
achievements of the two Americas, and to 
place them side by side with the arts and 
industries of the elder world, to the end that 
we may be stimulated and encouraged to 
new endeavors. Columbus is not in chains, 
nor are Columbian ideas in fetters. I see 
him, as in the great picture under the dome 
of the Capitol with kneeling figures about 
him, betokening no longer the contrition of 
his followers, but the homage of mankind, 
with erect form and lofty mien animating 
these children of a new world to higher facts 
and bolder theories. 

" We may not now anticipate the charac- 
ter and value of our national exhibit. Rather 
may we modestly anticipate that a conserva- 
tive award will be made by the world's cri- 
ticism to a young nation eagerly listening to 
the beckoning future, within whose limits tne 
lightning was first plucked from heaven at 
the will of man, where the expansive power 
of steam was first compelled to transport 
mankind and merchandise over the water- 
ways of the world, where the implements of 
agriculture and handicraft have been so per- 
fected as to enlighten the burdens of toil, 
and where the subtle forces of nature, acting 
through the telegraph and telephone, are 
daily startling the world by victories over 
matter, which in the days of Columbus 
might have been reckoned among miracles. 

" We can safely predict, however, those 
who will come from the near and distant 
regions of our country, and who will them- 
selves make part of the national exhibit. We 
shall see the descendants of the loyal cava- 
liers of Virginia, of the Pilgrim Fathers of 
New England, of the sturdy Hollanders who 
in 1624 bought the twenty-two thousand 
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acres of the Island of Manhattan for the 
sum of $24, of the adherents of the old 
Christian faith who found a resting-place in 
Baltimore, of the Quakers and Palatine Ger- 
mans who settled in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, of the Huguenots who fled from the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes to the 
banks of the Hudson in the North and those 
of the Cooper and Ashley Rivers in the 
South, and of Charles Edward's High- 
landers in North Carolina. With them also 
we shall have in person, or in their sons, the 
thousands of others from many climes who, 
with moderate fortunes, have joined their 
future to that of the great Republic, or who 
with sinewy arms have opened our water- 
ways and builded our ironways. 

" We trust that from the lands beyond the 
seas many will come to engage in fraternal 
competition, or to point us to more excellent 
standards. If they shall find little in our 
product to excite their admiration, we shall 
welcome them to the atmosphere of the new 
world, where some of the best efforts have 
been made in the cause of freedom and pro- 
gress by Washington, Franklin and Lafay- 
ette ; by Agassiz, Lincoln and Grant ; by 
Bolivar and Juarez ; by Fulton, Morse and 
Edison. 

Age of Important Events. 
" Columbus lived in the age of great events. 
When he was a child in 1440 printing was 
first done with movable types ; seven years 
later, the Vatican library, the great fountain 
of learning, was founded by Nicholas the 
Fifth ; and 1455 is given as the probable 
date of the Mazarine Bible, the earliest 
printed book known. It was not until a 
hundred years after the discovery, that 
Galileo, pointing his little telescope to the 
sky, found the satellites of Jupiter, and was 
hailed as the Columbus of the heavens. 



" His character was complex, as was that 
of many of the men of his time who made 
their mark in history. But his character 
and attainment are to be estimated by those 
of his contemporaries, and not by other 
standards. Deeply read in mathematical 
science, he was certainly the best geographer 
of his time. I believe, with Castelar, that he 
was sincerely religious, but his sincerity did 
not prevent his indulging in dreams. He 
projected, as the eloquent Spanish orator 
says, the purchase of the holy places of 
Jerusalem, in the event of his finding seas of 
pearls, cities of gold, streets paved with 
sapphires, mountains of emeralds, and rivers 
of diamonds. How remote, and yet how 
marvelous, has been the realization ! Two 
products of the southern continent which he 
touched and brought into the world's 
economy have proved of inestimable value 
to the race, far beyond what the imagined 
wealth of the Indies could buy. 

" The potato, brought by the Spaniards 
from what is now the Republic of Ecuador, 
in the beginning of the century following the 
discovery, has proved, next to the principal 
cereals, to be the most valuable of all plants 
for human food. It has sensibly increased 
the wealth of nations and added immeasur- 
ably to the welfare of the people. More cer- 
tain than other crops, and having little to fear 
from storm or drouth, it is hailed as an effec- 
tual barrier against the recurrences of famines. 

" Nor was the other product of less impor- 
tance to mankind. Peruvian bark comes 
from a tree of spontaneous growth in Peru, 
and many other parts of South America. It 
received its botanical name from the wife of a 
Spanish Viceroy, liberated from an intermit- 
tent fever by its use. Its most important base, 
quinine, has come to be regarded, as nearly # 
as may be, as a specific for that disease, and 
also for the preservation of health in certain 
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latitudes, so that no vessel would dare to ap- 
proach the east or west coast of Africa with- 
out a supply, and parts of our own land 
would be made partially desolate by its dis- 
appearance. No words that I could use 
could magnify the blessings brought to man- 
kind by these two individuals of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom from the shores of the New 
World. 

" Limited time for preparation does not 
permit me to speak authoritatively of the pro- 
gress and proud position of our sister repub- 
lics and and of the Dominion of Canada to 
demonstrate the moral and material fruits of 
the great discovery. Concerning ourselves 
the statistics are familiar, and constitute a 
marvel. One of the States recently admitted, 
the State of Montana, is larger than the 
empire of Turkey. 

,s We are near the beginning of another 
century, and if no serious change occurs in 
our present growth, in the year 1935, in the 
lifetime ofmanynowin manhood, the Eng- 
lish-speaking republicans of America will 
' number more than 180,000,000. And for 
them, John Bright, in a burst of impassioned 
eloquence, predicts one people, one language, 
one law, and one faith ; and all over the wide 
continent, the home of freedom and a refuge 
for the oppressed of every race and every 
clime. 

" The transcendent feature in the character 
of Columbus was his faith. That sustained 
him in days of trial and darkness, and finally 
gave him the great discovery. Like him, let 
us have faith in our future. To insure that 
future, the fountains must be kept pure, 
public integrity must be preserved. While 
we reverence what Garibaldi and Victor 
| Emmanuel fought for, the union of peoples, 
we must secure above all else what Steuben 
and Kosciusko aided our fathers to establish 
— liberty regulated by law. 



" If the time should ever come when men 
trifle with the public conscience, let me predict 
the patriotic action of the Republic in the 
language of Milton : 

" ' Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks ; methinks I see her as an eagle mew- 
ing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
undazzled eyes at the full midday beam ; 
purging and unsealing her long abused sight 
at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance ; 
while the whole noise of timorous and flock- 
ing birds, with those also that love the twi- 
light, flutter about, amazed at what she 
means.' 

" Mr. President, in the name of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, I hereby dedicate 
these buildings and their appurtenances, 
intended by the Congress of the United States 
for the use of the World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion, to the world's progress in art, in science, 
in agriculture and in manufactures. 

" I dedicate them to humanity. 

" God save the United States of America." 

Mrs. Potter Palmer's Address. 

In graceful and proper recognition of the 
important aid rendered to the Exposition by 
the women of the world, Mrs. Palmer, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Lady Managers, was 
assigned a place in the ceremonies. Her 
remarks were suggestive and eloquent, and 
called forth genuine applause from her sym- 
pathetic auditors : 

" Official representation for women, upon 
so important an occasion as the present, is 
unprecedented. It seems peculiarly appro- 
priate that this honor should have been 
accorded our sex when celebrating the great , 
deeds of Columbus, who, inspired through 
his visions may have been, yet required the aid 
of an Isabella to transform them into realities. 
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" The visible evidences of the progress made 
since the discovery of this great continent 
will be collected six months hence in these 
stately buildings now to be dedicated. 

" The magnificent material exhibit, the 
import of which will presently be eloquently 
described by our orators, will not, however, 
so vividly represent the great advance of mod- 
ern thought as does the fact that man's 
' silent partner ' has been invited by the Gov- 
ernment to leave her retirement to assist in 
conducting a great national enterprise. The 
provision of the Act of Congress that the 
Board of Lady Managers appoint a jury of 
her peers to pass judgment upon woman's 
work, adds to the significance of the innova- 
tion, for never before was it thought neces- 
sary to apply this fundamental principle of 
justice to our sex. 

" Realizing the seriousness of the responsi- 
bilities devolving upon it, and inspired by a 
sense of the nobility of its mission, the Board 
has, from the time of its organization, 
attempted thoroughly and conscientiously to 
carry out the intentions of Congress. 

" It has been able to broaden the scope of 
its work and extend its influence through the 
co-operation and assistance so generously 
furnished by the Columbian Commission and 
the Board of Directors of the Exposition. 
The latter took the initiative in making an 
appropriation for the Woman's Building, and 
in allowing the Board to call attention to the 
recent work of women in new fields by select- 
ing from their own sex the architect, decora- 
tors, sculptors and painters to create both the 
building and its adornments. 

" Rivaling the generosity of the Directors, 
the National Commission has honored the 
Board of Lady Managers by putting into its 
hands all of the interests of women in con- 
nection with the Exposition, as well as the 
entire control of the Woman's Building. 



" In order the more efficiently to perform 
the important functions assigned it, the Board 
hastened to secure necessary co-operation. 
At its request women were made members of 
the World's Fair Boards of almost every 
State and Territory of the Union. Inspired 
by this success at home, it had the courage 
to attempt to extend the benefits it had 
received to the women of other countries. It 
officially invited all foreign governments 
which had decided to participate in the 
Exposition to appoint committees of women 
to co-operate with it. The active help given 
by the Department of State was invaluable in 
promoting this plan, the success of which has 
been notable, for we now have under the 
patronage of royalty, or the heads of Gov- 
ernment, committees composed of the most 
influential, intellectual and practical women in 
France, England, Germany, Austria, Russia, 
Italy, Holland, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, 
Portugal, Japan, Siam, Algeria, Cape Colony, 
Ceylon, Brazil, the Argentine Republic, Cuba, 
Mexico and Nicaragua, and although com- 
mittees have not yet been announced, favor- 
able responses have been received from Spain, 
Colombia, Ecuador and Venezuela. 

The Board of Lady Managers. 

" No organization comparable to this has 
ever before existed among women. It is 
official, acting under Government authority 
and sustained by Government funds. It is so 
far-reaching that it encircles the globe. 

" Without touching upon politics, suffrage 
or other irrelevant issues, this unique organi- 
zation of women for women will devote itself 
to the promotion of their industrial interests. 
It will address itself to the formation of a 
public sentiment, which will favor woman's 
industrial equality, and her receiving just 
compensation for services rendered. It will 
try to secure for her work the consideration 
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and respect which it deserves, arid establish 
he importance as an economic factor. To 
this end, it will endeavor to obtain and install 
in these buildings exhibits, showing the value 
of contributions to the industries, sciences 
and arts, as well as statistics giving the pro- 
portionate amount of her work. 

"Of all the changes that have resulted 
from the great ingenuity and inventiveness of 
the race, there is none that equals in impor- 
tance to woman, the application of machinery 
to the performance of the never-ending tasks 
that have previously been hers. The removal 
from the household to the various factories 
where such work is now done, of spinning, 
carding, dyeing, knitting, the weaving of tex- 
tile fabrics, sewing, the cutting and making 
of garments, and many other laborious occu- 
pations, has enabled her to lift her eyes from 
the drudgery that has oppressed her since 
prehistoric days. 

"The result is that women as a sex have 
, been liberated. They now have time to 
think, to be educated, to plan and pursue 
careers of their own choosing. Consider the 
value to the race of one-half of its members 
being enabled to throw aside the intolerable 
bondage of ignorance that has always 
weighed them down ! See the innumerable 
technical, professional, and art schools, aca- 
demies and colleges, that have been sud- 
denly called into existence by the unwonted 
demand ! It is only about one hundred 
years since girls were first permitted to attend 
the free schools of Boston. They were 
then allowed to take the places of boys for 
whom the schools were instituted, during the 
season when the latter were helping to 
gather in the harvest. 

" It is not strange that woman is drinking 
deeply of the long-denied fountain of knowl- 
edge. She had been told, until she almost 
believed it, by her physician, that she was of 
14— F 



too delicate and nervous an organization to 
endure the application and mental strain of 
the school-room — by the scientist that the 
quality of the gray matter of her brain would 
not enable her to grasp the exact sciences, 
and that its peculiar convolutions made it 
impossible for her to follow a logical proposi- 
tion from premise to conclusion — by her 
anxious parents that there was nothing that 
a man so abominated as a learned woman, 
nothing so unlovely as a blue-stocking, and 
yet she comes, smiling from her curriculum 
with her honors fresh upon her, healthy and 
wise, forcing us to acknowledge that she is 
more than ever attractive and useful. 

Woman's Mission. 

" What is to be done with this strong, self- 
poised creature of glowing imagination and 
high ideals, who evidently intends, as a 
natural and inherent right, to pursue her self- 
development in her chosen line of work ? Is 
the world ready to give her industrial and 
intellectual independence, and to open all 
doors before her ? The human race is not 
so rich in talent, genius and useful curative 
energy that it can afford to allow any con- 
siderable proportion of these valuable attrib- 
utes to be wasted or unproductive, even 
though they may be possessed by women. 

" The sex which numbers more than one- 
half of the population of the world is forced 
to enter the keen competition of life with 
many disadvantages, both real and fictitious. 
Are the legitimate compensation and honors 
that should come as the result of ability and 
merit to be denied on the untenable ground 
of sex aristocracy ? 

" We are told by scientists that the edu- 
cated eye and ear of to-day are capable of 
detecting subtle harmonies and delicate grad- 
ations of sound and color that were imper- 
ceptible to our ancestors ; that artists and 
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musicians will consequently never reach the 
last possible combination of tones, or of 
tints, because their fields will widen before 
them, disclosing constantly, new beauties 
and attractions. We cannot doubt that 
human intelligence will gain as much by 
development ; that it will vibrate with new 
power because of the uplifting of one-half 
of its members — and of that half, which is, 
perhaps, conceded to be the more moral, 
sympathetic, and imaginative — from darkness 
into light. 

Woman's Grand Opportunity. 

" As a result of the freedom and training 
now granted them, we may confidently 
await, not a renaissance, but the first bloom- 
ing of the perfect flower of womanhood. 
After centuries of careful pruning into con- 
ventional shapes, to meet the requirements 
of an artificial standard, the shears and props 
have been thrown away. We shall learn by 
watching the beauty and the vigor of the 
natural growth in the open air and sunshine, 
how artificial and false was' the ideal we had 
previously cherished. Our efforts to frus- 
trate Nature will seem grotesque, for she 
may always be trusted to preserve her types. 
Our utmost hope is, that woman may become 
a more congenial companion and fit partner 



for her illustrious mate, whose destiny 
she has shared during the centuries. 

"We are proud that the statesmen of our 
own great country have been the first to see 
beneath the surface and to understand that 
the old order of things has passed away, and 
that new methods must be inaugurated. We 
wish to express our thanks to the Congress 
of the United States for having made this 
great step forward, and also for having sub- 
sequently approved and endorsed the plans 
of the Board of Lady Managers, as was 
manifested by their liberal appropriation for 
carrying them out. 

" We most heartily appreciate the assist- 
ance given us by the President of the United 
States, the Department of State, and our 
foreign Ministers. We hope to have occa- 
sion to thank all of the other great depart- 
ments of the Government before we finish 
our work. 

" Even more important than the discover)' 
of Columbus, which we are gathered , 
together to celebrate, is the fact that the 
General Government has just discovered 
woman. It has sent out a flash-light from 
its heights, so inaccessible to us, which we 
shall answer by a return signal when the 
Exposition is opened. What will be its next 
message to us ?" 



CHAPTER X. 
The Dedication Ceremonies — Continued. 



Miss Monroe's Commemorative Ode — Dedicatory Oration by Henry Watterson — Columbian Oration of Chauncey M, 
Depew — Prayer by Rt. Rev. Archbishop Gibbons— Benediction. 



THE ODE composed by Miss Harriet 
Stone Monroe, of Chicago, formed 
a striking feature of the ceremonies. 
It was read with emphasis and 
great beauty of intonation by Mrs. Sarah E. 
LeMoyne, of New York, while the great 
chorus delivered three stanzas which are 
printed in italics to music composed for the 
occasion by Prof. G. W. Chadwick, of Boston. 

The Columbian Ode. 

Columbia ! on thy brow are dewy flowers 

Plucked from wide prairies and from mighty hills. 
Lo I toward this day have led the steadfast hours. 

Now to thy hope the world its beaker fills. 
The old earth hears a song of hlessed themes 
And lifts her head from a deep couch of dreams 
Her queenly nations, elder-born of Time, 
Troop from high thrones to hear, 
Clasp thy strong hands, tread with thee paths sublime, 

Lovingly bend the ear. 
Spain, in the broidered robes of Chivalry, 

Comes with slow foot and inward-brooding eyes. 
Bow to her banner ! 'twas the first to rise 
Out of the dark for thee. 
And England, royal mother, whose right hand 

Molds nations, whose white feet tbe ocean tread, 
Lays down her sword on thy beloved strand 

To bless thy wreathed head ; 
Hearing in thine her voice, bidding thy soul 
Fulfill her dream, the foremost at the goal. 
And France, who once thy fainting form uphore, 
Brings heauty now where strength she brought of yore. 
France, the swift-footed, who with thee 
Gazed in the eyes of Liherty, 

And loved the dark no more. 

Around the peopled world 
Bright banners are unfurled. 
The long procession winds from shore to shore. 



The Norseman sails 

Through icy gales 

To the green Vineland of his long-ago. 

Russia rides down from realms of sun and snow. 

Germany casts afar 

Her iron robes of war, 

And strikes her harp with tby triumphal song. 

Italy opens wide her epic scroll, 
In bright hues blazoned, with great deeds writ long, 

And bids thee win the kingdom of the soul. 
And the calm Orient, wise with many days, 
From hoary Palestine to sweet Japan 
Salutes thy conquering youth ; 
Bidding thee hush while all the nations praise, 

Know, though the world endure but fora span, 
Deathless is truth. 
Lo ! unto these the ever-living Past 

Ushers a mighty pageant, bids arise 
Dead centuries, freighted with visions vast, 
Blowing dim mists into the Future's eyes. 
« Their song is all of thee, 

Daughter of mystery. 

Alone ! Alone ! 
Behind wide walls of sea I 
And never a ship has flown 
A prisoned world to free. 
Fair is the sunny day 

On mountain and lake and stream, 
Yet wild men starve and slay, 
And the young earth lies adream. 
Long have the dumb years passed with vacant eyes, 
Bearing rich gifts for nations throned afar, 
Guarding thy soul inviolate as a star, 
Leaving thee safe with God till man grow wise. 
At last one patient heart is born 
Fearless of ignorance and scorn. 
His strong youth wasteth at thy sealed gate — 

Kings will not open to the untrod path. 
His hope grows sere while all the angels wait, 

The prophet bows under the dull world's wrath, 
Until a woman fair 
As morning lilies are 
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Brings him a jeweled key — 
And lo ! a world is free. 
Wide swings the portal never touched hefore, 
Strange hiring winds blow from an unseen shore. 
Toward dreams that can not fail 
He bids the three ships sail, 
While man's new song of hope rings out against the gale. 

Over the wide unknoivn, 

Far to the shores of lnd, 
On through the dark alone, 

Like a feather blown by the wind ; 
Into the west away, 

Sped by the breath of God, 
Seeking the clearer day 

Where only His feet have trod ; 
FroTti the past to the future we sail ; 

We slip from the leash of kings. 
Hail, spirit of freedom — hail ! 

Unfurl thine impalpable wings ! 
Receive us, protect us and bless 

Thy knights who brave all for thee. 
Though death be thy soft caress, 

By that touch shall our souls be free. 
Onward and ever on, 

Till the voice of despair is stilled, 
Till the haven of peace is won, 

And the purpose of God fulfilled. 

strange, divine surprise ! 
Out of the dark man strives to rise, 
And struggles inch by inch with toil and tears ; 
Till lol God stoops from his supernal spheres, 
And bares the glory of his face. 

Then darkness flees afar, , 

This earth becomes a star — 
Man leaps up to the lofty place. 
We ask a little — all is given. 
We seek a lamp — God grants us heaven. 
So these who dared to pass beyond the pale, 
For an idea tempting the shrouded seas. 
Sought but Cathay. God bade their faith prevail. 

To find a world — blessed his purposes ! 
The hero knew not what a virgin soul 

Laughed through glad eyes when at her feet he laid 
The gaudy trappings of man's masquerade. 
She who had dwelt in forests, heard the roll 
Of lakes down-thundering to the sea. 
Beheld from gleaming mountain heights 
Two oceans playing with the lights 
Of eve and morn — ah ! what would she 
With all the out-worn pageantry 
Of purple robes and heavy mace and crown ? 
Smiling she casts them down, 
Unfit her young austerity 
Of hair unbound and strong limbs bare and brown. 



Yet they who dare arise 

And meet her stainless eyes 
Forget old loves, though crowned queens these be. 

And whither her winged feet fare 

They follow though death be there — 
So sweet, so fleet, so goddess-pure is she. 
Her voice is like deep rivers, that do flow 

Through forests bending low. 
Her step is softest moonlight, that.doth force 

The ocean to its course. 
Gentle her smile, for something in man's face, 

World-worn, time-weary, furrowed deep with tears, 
Thrills her chaste heart with a more tender grace, 
Softly she smooths the wrinkles from his brow, 

Wrought by the baleful years, 
Smiles sunshine on the hoar head, whispers low 
New charges from the awakened will of truth — 
Words all of fire, that thrill his soul with youth. 
Not with his brother is man's battle here. 

The challenge of the earth, that Adam heard, 
His love austere breathes in his eager ear. 
And lo ! the knight who warred at love's command, 

And scarred the face of Europe, sheaths his sword. 
Hearing from untaught lips a nobler word, 
Taking new weapons from an unstained hand. 
With axe and oar, with mallet and with spade, 
She bids the hero conquer, unafraid 
Though cloud-veiled Titans be his lordly foes — 
Spirits of earth and air, whose wars brook no repose. 

For from far-away mountain and plain, 

From the shores of the sunset sea, 
The unwearying rulers complain, complain, 
And throng from the wastes to defend their reign, 

Their threatened majesty. 
The low prairies that lie abloom 

Sigh out to the summer air; 
Shall our dark soil be the tomb 

Of the flowers that rise so fair ? 
Shall we yield to man's disdain, 
And nourish his golden grain ? 
We will freeze and burn and snare. 
Ah ! bid him beware ! beware ! 
And the forests, heavy and dark and deep 

With the shadows of shrouded years, 
In a murmurous voice, out of agelong sleep, 

Ask the winds : What creature rude 

Would storm our solitude ? 

Hath his soul no fears, no tears? 
The prone rivers lift up their snow-crowned heads, 
Arise in wrath from their rock-hewn beds, 

And roar : We will ravage and drown 

Ere we float his white ships down. 
And the lakes from a mist 
Of amethyst 
Call the storm clouds down, and grow ashen and brown. 
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And all the four winds ws.il : 

Our gales shall make him quail. 

By blinding snow, by burning sun 

His strength shall be undone. 
Then men in league with these — 

Brothers of wind and waste — 

Hew barbs of flint, and darkly haste 
From sheltering tents and trees ; 

And mutter : Away ! away ! 

Ye children of white-browed day ! 
Who dares profane our wild gods' reign 

We torture and trap and slay. 

Child of the light, the shadows fall in vain. 

Herald of God, in vain the powers conspire. 
Armed with truth's holy cross, faith's sacred fire, 
Though often vanquished, he shall rise again, 
Nor rest till the wild lords of earth and air 
Bow to his will, his hurdens glad to bear. 
The angels leave him not through his long strife, 
But sing large annals of their own wide life, 
Luring him on to freedom. On that field 

From giants won, shall man be slave to man ? 

Lo / clan on clan, 
The embattled nations gather to be one, 
Clasp hands as brothers 'neath Columbia's shield, 
Upraise her banner to the shining sun. 
Along her blessed shore 

One heart, one song, one aream~ 
Men shall be free forevermore, 
And love shall be supreme. 

When dreaming kings, at odds with swift-paced time, 

Would strike that banner down, 
a nobler knight than ever writ or rhyme 

With fame's bright wreath did crown 
Through armed hosts bore it till it floated high 
Beyond the clouds, a light that cannot die ! 
Ah, hero of our younger race ! 

Great builder of a temple new ! 
Ruler, who sought no lordly place ! 

Warrior, who sheathed the sword he drew ! 
Lover of men, who saw afar 
A world unmarred by want or war, 
Who knew the path and yet forbore 
To tread, till all men should implore ; 
Who saw the light and lead the way 
Where the gray world might greet the day ; 
Father and leader, prophet sure, 
Whose will in vast works shall endure, 
How shall we praise him on, this day of days, 
Great son of fame who has flo need of praise ? 

How shall we praise him ? Open wide the doors 
Of the fair temple whose broad base he laid. 
Through its white halls a shadowy cavalcade 

Of heroes moves o'er unresounding floors — 



Men whose hrawned arms upraised these columns high, 
And reared the towers that vanish in the sky— 
The strong who, having wrought, can never die. 

Aad lo ! leading a blessed host comes one 

Who held a warring nation in his heart ; 

Who knew love's agony, but had no part 
In love's delight ; whose mighty task was done 
Through blood and tears that we might walk in joy, 
And this day's rapture own no sad alloy. 
Around him heirs of bliss, whose bright brows wear 
Palm leaves amid their laurels ever fair. 

Gaily they come, as though the drum 
Beat out the call their glad hearts knew so well. 

Brothers once more, dear as of yore, 
Who in a noble conflict nobly fell. 
Their blood washed pure yon banner in the sky, 
And quenched the brands laid 'neath these arches high; 
The brave who, haviug fought, can never die. 

Then surging through the vastness rise once more 
The aureoled heirs of light, who onward bore 
Through darksome times and trackless realms of ruth 
The flag of beauty and the torch of truth. 
They tore the mask from the foul face of wrong ; 

Even to God's mysteries they dared aspire ; 

High in the choir they lit yon altar-fire, 
And filled these aisles with color and with song; 
The ever- young, the unfallen, wreathing for time 

Fresh garlands of the seeming vanished years ; 
Faces long luminous, remote, suhlime, 

And shining brows still dewy with our tears. 
Back, with the old glad smile comes one we knew — 

We bade him rear our house of joy to-day. 

But Beauty opened wide her starry way, 
And he passed on. Bright champions of the true, 
Soldiers of peace, seers, singers ever blest — 
From the wide ether of a loftier quest, 
Their winged souls throng our rites to glorify — 
The wise who, having known, can uever die. 
Strange splendors stream the vaulted aisles alon; — 

To these we loved celestial rapture clings, 

And music borne on rhythm of rising wings, 
Floats from the living dead, whose breath is song. 

Columbia, my country, dost thou hear ? 

Ah ! dost thou hear the songs unheard of time ? 
Hark ! for their passion trembles at thine ear. 

Hush ! for thy soul must heed their call sublime, 
Across wide seas, unswept by earthly sails, 

Those strange sounds draw thee on, for thou shalt be 
Leader of nations through the autumnal gales 

That wait to mock the strong and wreck the free. 
Dearer, more radiant than of yore, 

Against the dark I see thee rise ; 
Thy young smile spurns the guarded shore 
And braves the shadowed ominous skies. 
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And still that conquering smile who see 

Pledge love, life, service, all to thee. 

The years have brought the robes most fair — - 

The rich processional years — ■ 
And filleted thy shining hair, 
And zoned thy -waist with jewels rare, 
And whispered in thine ears 
Strange secrets of God's wondrous ways, 
Long hid from hnman awe and praise. 
For lo ! the living God doth bare his arm. 

No more he makes his house of clouds and gloom. 
Lightly the shuttles move within his loom ; 
Unveiled his thunder leaps to meet the storm. 
From God's right hand man takes the powers that sway 

A universe of stars. 
He bows them down ; he bids them go or stay ; 

He tames them for his wars. 
He scans the burning paces of the sun, 
And names the invisible orbs whose courses run 
Through the dim deeps of space. 
He sees in dew upon a rose impearled 
The swarming legions of a monad world 
Begin life's upward race. 

Voices of hope he hears 
Long dumb to his despair, 

And dreams of golden years 
Meet for a world so fair. 
For now Democracy doth wake and rise 

From the sweet sloth of youth. 
By storms made strong, by many dreams made wise, 

He clasps the hand of truth. 
Through the armed nations lies his path of peace, 

The open book of knowledge in his hand. 
Food to the starving, to the oppressed release, 
And love to all he bears from land to land. 
Before his march the barriers fall, 
The laws grow gentle at his call. 
His glowing breath blows far away 
The fogs that veil the coming day, 
That wondrous day — 
When earth shall sing as through the blue she rolls 
Laden with joy for all her thronging souls. 
Then shall want's call to sin resound no more 

Across her teeming fields. And pain shall sleep, 
Soothed by brave science with her magic lore, 

And war no more shall bid the nations weep. 
Then the worn chains shall slip from man's desire, 
And ever higher and higher 
His swift foot shall aspire ; 
Still deeper and more deep 
His soul its watch shall keep, 
TiL love shall make the world a holy place. 
Where knowledge dares unveil God's very face. 
Not yet the angels hear life's last sweet song, 
Music unutterably pure and strong 
From earth shall rise to haunt the peopled skies 



When the long march of time 
Patient in birth and death, in growth and hlight, 
Shall lead man up through happy realms of light 

Unto his goal sublime. 

Columbia ! Men beheld thee rise, 

A goddess from the misty sea. 

Lady of Joy, sent from the skies, 

The nation worshipped thee. 
Thy brows were flushed with dawn's first light 
By foamy waves with stars bedight 

Thy blue robe floated free. 

Now let the sun ride high overhead, 

Driving the day from shore to shore. 
His burning tread we do not dread, 

For thou art evermore 
Lady of love whose smile shall bless, 
Whom brave deeds win to tenderness, 
Whose tears the lost restore. 

Lady of hope thou art. We wait 

With courage thy serene command. 
Through unknown seas, toward undreamed fate, 

We ask thy guiding hand. 
On ! though sails quiver in the gale ! — 
Thou art the helm, we cannot fail. 

On to God's time-veiled strand ! 

Lady of beauty ! thou shall win 

Glory, and power, and length of days. 
The sun and moon shall be thy kin, 
The stars shall sing thy praise. 
All hail ! we bring thee vows most sweet 
To strew before thy winged feet. 

Nou>, onward be thy ways ! 

The Dedicatory Oration. 

The shadows were falling fast down the 
long aisles of the hall when Henry Watter- 
son came forward to deliver the oration. 
Called suddenly to performance of the task 
by the unexpected declination of Mr. Breck- 
enridge, he showed no lack of preparation or 
of confidence. His flow of language was 
ready and was chastely eloquent as he 
warmed to the congenial theme, and the 
gifted Kentuckian was never more magnetic 
and impressive. The text of the oration is 
subjoined : 

" Among the wonders of creative and con- 
structive genius in the course of preparation 
for this festival of the nations, whose formal 
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and official inauguration has brought us 
together, will presently be witnessed upon 
the margin of the inter-ocean which gives to 
this noble and beautiful city the character 
and rank of a maritime metropolis, a specta- 
torium, wherein the Columbian epic will be 
told with realistic effects surpassing the most 
splendid and impressive achievements of the 
modern stage. No one who has had the 
good fortune to see the models of this extra- 
ordinary work of art can have failed to be 
moved by the union, which it embodies, of 
the antique in history and the current in life 
and thought, as, beginning with the weird 
mendicant fainting upon the hillside of Santa 
Rabida it traces the strange adventures of the 
Genoese seer from the royal camp of Santa 
Fe to the sunny coasts of the Isles of Inde ; 
through the weaiy watches of the endless 
night, whose sentinel stars seemed set to 
mock but not to guide ; through the track- 
less and shoreless wastes of the mystic sea, 
spread day by day to bear upon every rise 
and fall of its heaving bosom the death of 
fair, fond hopes, the birth of fantastic fears ; 
the peerless and thrilling revelation, and all 
that has followed to the very moment that 
beholds us here, citizens, freemen, equal 
shareholders in the miracle of American 
civilization and development. Is there one 
among us who does not thank his Maker 
that he has lived to join in this universal 
celebration, this jubilee of mankind? 

" I am appalled when I reflect upon the 
portent and meaning of the proclamation 
which has been delivered in our presence. 
The painter employed by the king's com- 
mand to render to the eye some particular 
exploit of the people, or the throne, knows in 
advance precisely what he has to do ; there 
is a limit set upon his purpose ; his canvas is 
measured ; his colors are blended, and, with 
the steady and sure hand of the master, he 



1 proceeds, touch upon touch, to body forth 
the forms of things known and visible. Who 
shall measure the canvas or blend the colors 
that are to bring to the mind's eye of the 
present the scenes of the past in American 
glory? Who shall dare attempt to summon 
the dead to life, and out of the tomb of the 
ages recall the tones of the martyrs and 
heroes whose voices, though silent forever, 
still speak to us in all that we are as a 
nation, in all that we do as men and women? 
" We look before and after, and we see 
through the half-drawn folds of Time as 
through the solemn archways of some grand 
cathedral the long procession pass, as silent 
and as real as a dream ; the caravels, tossing 
upon Atlantic billows, have their sails refilled 
from the east and bear away to the west ; the 
land is reached, and fulfilled is the vision 
whose actualities are to be gathered by other 
hands than his who planned the voyage and 
steered the bark of discovery ; the long- 
sought, golden day has come to Spain at 
last, and Castilian conquests tread one upon 
another fast enough to pile up perpetual 
power and riches. 

Struggles of the Early Settlers. 

" We look again and we see in the far north- 
east the Old World struggle between the 
French and English transferred to the New, 
ending in the tragedy upon the heights above 
Quebec ; we see the sturdy Puritans in bell- 
crowned hats and sable garments assail in 
unequal battle the savage and the elements, 
overcoming both to rise against a mightier 
foe ; we see the gay but dauntless Cavaliers, 
to the southward, join hands with the 
Roundheads in holy rebellion. And, lo, 
down from the green-walled hills of New 
England, out of the swamps of the Carolinas, 
come faintly to the ear, like far-away forest 
leaves stirred to music by autumn winds, the 
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drum-taps of the Revolution ; the tramp of 
the minute-men, Israel Putnam riding before; 
the hoof-beats of Sumter's horse galloping to 
the front ; the thunder of Stark's guns in 
spirit-battle ; the gleam of Marion's watch- 
fires in ghostly bivouac ; and there, there in 
serried, saint-like ranks on fame's eternal 
camping-ground stand — 

" ' The old Continentals, 
In their ragged regimentals, 
Yielding not.' 

as amid the singing of angels in heaven, the 
scene is shut out from our mortal vision by- 
proud and happy tears. 

" We see the rise of the young republic ; 
and the gentlemen in knee-breeches and 
powdered wigs who signed the Declaration ; 
and the gentlemen in knee-breeches and 
powdered wigs who made the Constitution. 
We see the little Nation menaced from with- 
out. We see the riflemen in hunting-shirt 
and buckskin swarm from the cabin in the 
wilderness to the rescue of country and 
home ; and our hearts swell to a second and 
final decree of independence won by the 
prowess and valor of American arms upon 
the land and sea. 

" And then, and then — since there is no 
life of nations or of men without its shadow 
and its sorrow — there comes a day when the 
spirits of the fathers no longer walk upon the 
battlements of freedom ; and all is dark ; and 
all seems lost save liberty and honor, and, 
praise God, our blessed Union. With these 
surviving, who shall marvel at what we see 
to-day; this land filled with the treasures of 
earth ; this city, snatched from the ashes, to 
rise in splendor and renown passing the mind 
to preconceive ? 

"Truly, out of trial comes the strength of 
man, out of disaster comes the glory of the 
' State ! 

" We are met this day to honor the mem- 



ory of Christopher Columbus, to celebrate 
the four-hundredth annual return of the year 
of his transcendent achievement, and, with 
fitting rites, to dedicate to America and the 
universe a concrete exposition of the world's 
progress between 1492 and 1892. No 
twenty centuries can be compared with those 
four centuries; either in importance or in 
interest, as no previous ceremonial can be 
compared with this in its wide significance 
and reach ; because, since the advent of the 
Son of God, no event has had so great an 
influence upon human affairs as the discov- 
ery of the Western Hemisphere. Each of 
the centuries that have intervened marks 
many revolutions. The merest catalogue 
would crowd a thousand pages. 

Character of the American People. 

" In what I have to say upon this occasion, 
therefore, I shall confine myself to our own 
nation ; and, in speaking of the United States 
of America, I propose rather to dwell upon 
our character as a people, and our reciprocal 
obligations and duties as an aggregation of 
communities, held together by a fixed con- 
stitution, and charged with the custody of 
a union upon whose preservation and perpe- 
tuation in its original spirit and purpose the 
future of free popular government depends, 
than to enter into a dissertation upon abstract 
principles, or to undertake an historic essay. 
We are a plain, practical people. We are a 
race of inventors and workers, not of poets 
and artists. We have led the world's move- 
ment, not its thought. Our deeds are to be 
found not upon frescoed walls, or in ample 
libraries, but in the machine shop, where the 
spindles sing and the looms thunder ; on the 
open plain, where the steam plow, the reaper 
and the mower contend with one another in 
friendly war against the obduracies of nature; 
in the magic of electricity as it penetrates 
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the darkest caverns with its irresistible power 
and light. Let us consider ourselves and 
our conditions as far as we are able, with a 
candor untinged by cynicism and a confid- 
ence having no air of assurance. 

"We are in the midst of the quadrennial 
period established for the selection of a Chief 
Magistrate. Each citizen has his right of 
choice, each has his right to vote and to have 
his vote freely cast and fairly counted. 
Whenever this right is assailed for any cause 
wrong is done and evil must follow, first to 
the whole country, which has an interest in 
all its parts; but most to the community 
immediately involved, which must actually 
drink of the cup that has contained the poison 
and cannot escape its infection. 

Remedy for Political Corruption. • 
" The abridgement of the right of suffrage, 
however, is very nearly proportioned to the 
ignorance or indifference of the parties con- 
cerned in it, and there is good reason to hope 
that with the expanding intelligence of the 
masses and the growing enlightenment of the 
times,thisparticular form of corruption in elec- 
tions will be reduced below the danger line. 
" To that end, as to all other good ends, 
the moderation of public sentiment must ever 
be our chief reliance, for when men are forced 
by the general desire for truth, and the light 
which our modern vehicles of information 
throw upon truth, to discuss public questions 
for truth's sake, when it becomes the plain 
interest of public men, as it is their plain 
duty, to do this, and when, above all, friends 
and neighbors cease to love one another less 
because of individual differences of opinion 
about public affairs, the struggle for unfair 
advantage will oe relegated to those who have 
j either no character to lose or none toseek. 
" It is admitted on all sides that the cur- 
rent Presidential campaign is freer from 



excitement and tumult than was ever known 
before, and it is argued from this circumstance 
that we are traversing the epoch of the com- 
monplace. If this be so, thank God for it! 
We have had full enough of the dramatic and 
sensational and need a season of mediocrity 
and repose. But may we not ascribe the 
rational way in which the people are going 
about their business to larger knowledge and 
experience, and a fairer spirit than have 
hitherto marked our party contentions ? 

" Parties are as essential to free govern- 
ment as oxygen to the atmosphere, or sun- 
shine to vegetation. And party spirit is 
inseparable from party organism. To the 
extent that it is tempered by good sense and 
good feeling, by love of country and integrity 
of purpose, it is a supreme virtue ; and there 
should be no gag short of a decent regard for 
the sensibilities of others put upon its free- 
dom and plainness of utterance. Otherwise 
the limpid pool of democracy would stagnate, 
and we should have a republic only in name. 
But we should never cease to be admonished 
by the warning words of the Father of his 
Country against the excess of party spirit, 
reinforced as they are by the experience of a 
century of party warfare ; a warfare happily 
culminating in the complete triumph of 
American principles, but brought many times 
dangerously near to the annihilation of all 
that was great and noble in the national life. 
"Surswn Corda. We have in our own time 
seen the Republic survive an irrepressible 
conflict sown in the blood and marrow ofthe 
social order. We have seen the Federal 
Union, not too strongly put together in the 
first place, come out of a great war of sec- 
tions stronger than when it went into it, its 
faith renewed, its credit rehabilitated, and its 
flag saluted with love and homage by 60,000, 
000 of God-fearing men and women, thor- 
oughly reconciled and homogeneous. We 
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have seen the Federal Constitution outlast 
the strain, not merely of a reconstructory 
ordeal and a presidential impeachment, but a 
disputed count of the electoral vote, a con- 
gressional deadlock and an extra constitu- 
tional tribunal, yet standing firm against the 
assaults of its enemies, whilst yielding itself 
with admirable flexibility to the needs of the 
country and the time. And, finally, we saw 
the gigantic fabric of the Federal Government 
transferred from hands that had held it a 
quarter of a century to other hands without 
a protest, although so close was the poll in the 
final count that a single blanket might have 
covered both contestants for the chief magis- 
terial office. With such a record behind us, 
who shall be afraid of the future? 

Great Evils Overthrown. 

" The young manhood of the country may 
take this lesson from those of us who lived 
through times that did indeed try men's souls 
— when, pressed down from day to day by 
awful responsibilities and suspense, each 
night brought a terror with every thought of 
the morrow, and when, look where we would, 
there were light and hope nowhere — that God 
reigns and wills, and that this fair land is and 
has always been in His own keeping. 

"The curse of slavery is gone. It was a 
joint heritage of woe, to be wiped out and 
expiated in blood and flame. The mirage of 
the Confederacy has vanished. It was essen- 
tially bucolic, a vision of Arcadia, the dream 
of a most attractive economic fallacy. The 
Constitution is no longer a rope of sand. The 
exact relation of the States to the Federal 
Government, left open to double construc- 
tion by the authors of our organic being 
because they could not agree among them- 
selves and union was the paramount object, 
has been clearly and definitely fixed by the 
last three amendments to the original chart, 



which constitute the real treaty of peace 
between the North and the South and seal 
our bonds as a nation forever. 

" The Republic represents at last the letter 
and the spirit of the sublime declaration. 
The fetters that bound her to the earth are 
burst asunder. The rags that degraded her 
beauty are cast aside. Like the enchanted 
princes in the legend, clad in spotless raiment 
and wearing a crown of living light, she steps 
in the perfection of her maturity upon the 
scene of this, the latest and proudest of her 
victories, to bid a welcome to the world ! 

" Need I pursue the theme ? This vast 
assemblage speaks with a resonance and 
meaning which words can never reach. It 
speaks from the fields that are blessed by 
the never-failing waters of the Kennebec and 
from the farms that sprinkle the Valley of 
the Connecticut with mimic principalities 
more potent and lasting than the real ; it 
speaks in the whirr of the mills of Pennsyl- 
vania and in the ring of the wood-cutter's 
axe from the forests of the lake peninsulas ; 
it speaks from the great plantations of the 
South and West, teeming with staples that 
insure us wealth and power and stability ; 
yea, and from the mines and forests and 
quarries of Michigan and Wisconsin, of 
Alabama and Georgia, of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, far away to the regions of silver 
and gold, that have linked the Colorado and 
Rio Grande in close embrace, and annihilated 
time and space between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific ; it speaks in one word from the 
hearthstone in Iowa and Illinois, from the 
home in Mississippi and Arkansas, from the 
hearts of 70,000,000 of free-born men and 
women, and that one word is ' Union ! ' 

" There is no geography in American man- 
hood. There are no sections to American 
fraternity. It needs but six weeks to change 
a Vermonter into a Texan, and there never 
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has been a time when upon the battlefield, or 
the frontier, Puritan and Cavalier were not 
convertible terms, having in the beginning a 
common origin, and so diffused and diluted 
on American soil as no longer to possess a 
meaning except in the national unit. 

Heroes and Statesmen. 

"The men who planted the signals of Ameri- 
can civilization upon that sacred rock by- 
Plymouth Bay were Englishmen, and so 
were the men who struck the coast a little 
lower down, calling their haven of rest after 
the great republican commoner, and founding 
by Hampton Roads a race of heroes and 
statesmen, the mention of whose names 
brings a thrill to every beart. The South 
claims Lincoln, the immortal, for its own; 
the North has no right to reject Stonewall 
Jackson, the one typical Puritan soldier of 
the war, for its own ! Nor will it ! The 
time is coming, is almost here, when hanging 
above many a mantel-board in fair New 
England — glorifying many a cottage in the 
Sunny South — shall be seen bound together, 
in everlasting love and honor, two cross- 
swords carried to battle respectively by the 
grandfather who wore the blue and the 
grandfather who wore the gray. 

" I cannot trust myself to proceed. We 
have come here not so much to recall bygone 
sorrows and glories as to bask in the sun- 
shine of present prosperity and happiness, 
to interchange patriotic greetings and in- 
dulge good auguries, and, above all, to meet 
upon the threshhold the stranger within our 
gate, not as a foreigner, but as a guest and 
friend. 

"From wheresoever hecometh we welcome 
him with all our hearts ; the son of the 
Rhone and Garrone, our God-mother,France, 
to whom we owe so much, he shall be our 
Lafayette ; the son of the Rhine and the 



Moselle, he shall be our Goethe and our 
Wagner ; the son of the Campagna and the 
Vesuvian Bay, he shall be our Michael 
Angelo and our Garibaldi ; the son of Ara- 
gon and the Indies, he shall be our Christo- 
pher Columbus, fitly honored at last through- 
out the world. 

" Our good cousin of England needs no 
words of special civility and courtesy from us. 
For him the latch-string is ever on the outer- 
side ; though whether it be or not we are 
sure that he will enter and make himself at 
home. A common language enables us to 
do full justice to one another at the festive 
board or in the arena of debate, warning 
both of us in equal tones against further par- 
ley on the field of arms. 

"All nations and all creeds be welcome 
here ; from the Bosphorus and the Black Sea, 
the Viennese woods and the Danubian 
plains ; from Holland dyke to Alpine crag ; 
from Belgrade and Calcutta, and round to 
China seas and the busy marts of Japan, the 
isles of the Pacific and the far away capes of 
Africa — Armenian, Christian and Jew — the 
American, loving no country except his own, 
b'ut loving all mankind as his brother, bids 
you enter and fear not ; bids you partake of 
these fruits of four hundred years of Ameri- 
can civilization and development, and behold 
these trophies of one hundred years of 
American independence and freedom. 

" At this moment, in every part of the 
American Union, the children are taking up 
the wondrous tale of the discovery, and from 
Boston to Galveston, from the little log 
school-house in the wilderness to the tower- 
ing academy in the city and the town, may 
be witnessed the unprecedented spectacle of 
a powerful nation captured by an army of 
lilliputians, of embryo men and women, of 
topling boys and girls and tiny elves scarce 
big enough to lisp the numbers of the 
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national anthem ; scarce strong enough to 
lift the miniature flags that make of arid 
street and autumn wood an emblematic gar- 
den, to gladden the sight and to glorify the 
red, white and blue. See 

' Our young barbarians all at play,' 
for better than these we have nothing to 
exhibit. They, indeed, are our crown jewels ; 
the truest, though the inevitable, offsprings of 
our civilization and development ; the repre- 
sentatives of a manhood vitalized and invigo- 
rated by toil and care, of a womanhood ele- 
vated and inspired by liberty and education. 
God bless the children and their mothers ! 
God bless our country's flag ! And God be 
with us now and ever, God in the roof-tree's 
shade and God on the highway, God in the 
winds and waves, and God in all our hearts !" 

The Columbian Oration. 

As the waves of applause, which greeted 
Mr. Watterson's fine effort fell away in rip- 
ples, the President introduced Chauncey M. 
Depew, of New York, to whom the audi- 
ence gave spell-bound attention : 

" This day belongs not to America, but 
to the world. The results of the event it 
commemorates are the heritage of the peo- 
ples of every race and clime. We celebrate 
the emancipation of man. The preparation 
was the work of almost countless centuries, 
the realization was the revelation of one. 
The Cross of Calvary was hope ; the cross 
raised on San Salvador was opportunity. 
But for the first, Columbus would never have 
sailed ; but for the second, there would have 
been no place for the planting, the nature 
and the expansion of civil and religious 
liberty. Ancient history is a dreary record 
of unstable civilizations. Each reached its 
zenith of material splendor and perished. The 
Assyrian, Persian, Egyptian, Grecian and 



Roman empires were proofs of the possibili- 
ties and limitations of man for conquest and 
intellectual development. Their destruction 
involved a sum of misery and relapse which 
made their creation rather a curse than a 
blessing. Force was the factor in the gov- 
ernment of the world when Christ was born, 
and force was the sole source arid exercise 
of authority both by church and state when 
Columbus sailed from Palos. The wise men 
traveled from the East toward the West 
under the guidance of the Star of Bethle- 
hem. The spirit of the equality of all men 
before God and the law moved westward 
from Calvary with its revolutionary influence 
upon old institutions to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Columbus carried it westward across the 
seas. The emigrants from England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales, from Germany 
and Holland, from Sweden and Denmark, 
from France and Italy, have, under its guid- 
ance and inspiration, moved west and again 
west, building States and founding cities 
until the Pacific limited their march. The 
exhibition of arts and sciences, of industries 
and inventions, of education and civilization, 
which the Republic of the United States will 
here present, and to which, through its Chief 
Magistrate, it invites all nations, condenses 
and displays the flower and fruitage of this 
transcendent miracle. 

***** 

" Fifty years before Columbus sailed from 
Palos, Guttenburg and Faust had forged the 
hammer which was to break the bonds of 
superstition and open the prison doors of the 
minds. They had invented the printing press 
and movable types. The prior adoption of 
a cheap process for the manufacture of paper 
at once utilized the press. Its first service, 
like all its succeeding efforts, was for the 
people. The universities and the schoolmen, 
the privileged and the learned few of that 
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age were longing for the revelation and pre- 
servation of the classic treasures of antiquity 
hidden, and yet insecure in monastic cells 
and libraries. But the first born of the mar- 
velous creation of these primitive printers of 
Mayence was the printed Bible. 

" God always has in training some com- 
manding genius for the 
control of great crises in 
the affairs of nations and 
of peoples. The number 
of these leaders is less 
than the centuries, but 
their lives are the his- 
tory of human progress. 
Though Caesar and Char- 
lemagne and Hildebrand 
and Luther and William 
the Conqueror and Oliver 
Cromwell and all the 
epoch makers prepared 
Europe for the event and 
contributed to the result, 
the lights which illumine 
our firmament to-day are 
Columbus the discoverer, 
Washington the founder 
and Lincoln the savior. 

" Neither realism nor 
romance furnishes a 
more striking and pictur- 
esque figure than that of 
Christopher Columbus. 
The mystery about his 
origin heightens the 
charm of his story. That 
he came from among the toilers of his 
time is in harmony with the struggles of 
our period. Forty-four authentic portraits 
of him are descended to us and no two of 
them are the counterfeits of the same person. 
Each represents a character as distinct as its 
canvas. Strength and weakness, intellectu- 



ality and stupidity, high moral purpose and 
brutal ferocity, purity and licentiousness, the 
dreamer and the miser, the pirate and the 
Puritan are the types from which we may 
select our hero. We dismiss the painter, 
and piercing with the clarified vision of the 
dawn of the twentieth century the veil 01 
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400 years, we construct our Columbus. 
***** 
" It was a happy om2ii of the position which 
woman was to hold in America, that the only 
person who comprehended the majestic scope 
of his plans, and the invincible qualities of 
his genius, was the able and gracious Queen 
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of Castile. Isabella alone of all the digni- 
taries of that age, shares with Columbus the 
honors of his great achievement. She arrayed 
her kingdom and her private fortune behind 
the enthusiasm of this mystic mariner, and 
posterity pays homage to her wisdom and 
faith. 

"The overthrow of the Mahommedan power 
in Spain would have been a forgotten scene 
in one of the innumerable acts in the grand 
drama of history had not Isabella conferred 
immortality upon herself, her husband and 
her dual crown by her recognition of Colum- 
bus. The devout spirit of the Queen, and 
the high purpose of the explorer inspired the 
voyage, subdued the mutinous crew, and 
prevailed over the raging storms. They 
covered with the divine radiance of religion 
and humanity, the degrading search for gold 
and the horrors of its quest, which filled the 
first century of conquest with every form of 
lust and greed. 

Death of the Great Admiral. 

" The mighty soul of the great Admiral 
was undaunted by the ingratitude of princes 
and the hostility of the people by imprison- 
ment and neglect. He died as he was secur- 
ing the means and preparing a campaign for 
the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusa- 
lem from the infidel. He did not know what 
time has revealed, that while the mission of 
the crusades, of Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Richard of the Lion Heart, was a bloody 
and fruitless romance, the discovery of Amer- 
ica was the salvation of the world. The one 
was the symbol, the other the spirit ; the one 
death, the other life. The tomb of the Saviour 
was a narrow and empty vault, precious only 
for its memories of the supreme tragedy of 
the centuries, but the new continent was to 
be the home and temple of the living God, 

" The rulers of the Old World began with 



partitioning the New. To them the discov- 
ery was expansion of empire, and grandeur to 
the throne. Vast territories, whose proper- 
ties and possibilities were little understood, 
and whose extent was greater than the king- 
doms of the sovereigns, were the gifts to court 
favorites and the prizes of royal approval. 
But individual intelligence and independent 
conscience found here haven and refuge. 
They were the passengers upon the caravels 
of Columbus, and he was unconsciously mak- 
ing for the port of civil and religious liberty. 
Thinkers who believed men capable of higher 
destinies and larger responsibilities, and pious 
people who preferred the Bible to that union 
of Church and State where each serves the 
other for the temporal benefit of both, fled to 
these distant and hospitable lands from intol- 
erable and hopeless oppression at home. It 
required three hundred years for the people 
thus happily situated to understand their 
own powers and resources and to break 
bonds which were still reverenced or loved, 
no matter how deeply they wounded or how 
hard they galled. 

" The nations of Europe were so com- 
pletely absorbed in dynastic difficulties, and 
devastating wars, with diplomacy and ambi- 
tions, that they neither heeded nor heard of 
the growing democratic spirit, and intelli- 
gence in their American colonies. To them 
these provinces were sources of revenue, and 
they never dreamed that they were also 
schools of liberty. That it exhausted three 
centuries under the most favorable cohditions 
for the evolution of freedom on this conti- 
nent demonstrates the tremendous strength 
of custom and heredity when sanctioned and 
sanctified by religion. The very chains which 
fettered became inextricably interwoven with 
the habits of life, the associations of child- 
hood, the tenderest ties of the family, and 
the sacred offices of the Church from the 
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cradle to the grave. It clearly proves that 
if the people of the Old World and their 
descendants had not possessed the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the New for their eman- 
cipation, and mankind had never experienced 
and learned the American example, instead 
of living in the light and glory of nineteenth 
century conditions, they would still be strug- 
gling with mediaeval problems. 

" The northern continent was divided 
between England, France and Spain, and the 
southern between Spain and Portugal. France 
wanting the capacity for colonization which 
still characterizes her, gave up her western 
possessions and left the English, who have 
the genius of universal empire, masters of 
North America. The development of the 
experiment in the English domain makes this 
day memorable. It is due to the wisdom and 
courage, the faith and virtue of the inhabi- 
tants of this territory that government of the 
people for the people and by the people was 
inaugurated, and has become a triumphant 
success. The Puritan settled in New Eng- 
land and the Cavalier in the South. They 
represent the opposites of spiritual and tem- 
poral life and opinions. The processes of 
liberty liberalized the one and elevated the 
other. Washington and Adams were the 
new types. Their union in a common cause 
gave the world a Republic both stable and 
free. It possessed both conservatism with- 
out bigotry, and liberty without license It 
founded institutions strong enough to resist 
revolution, and elastic enough for indefinite 
extension to meet the requirements in govern- 
ment of enlarging areas of population, and the 
needs of progress and growth. 

" The 'Mayflower,' with the Pilgrims, and 
a Dutch ship laden with African slaves, were 
on the ocean at the same time, the one sail- 
ing for Massachusetts, and the other for Vir- 
ginia. This company of saints, and first 



cargo of slaves represented the forces which 
were to peril and rescue free government. 
The slaver was the product of commercial 
spirit of Great Britain, and the greed of the 
times to stimulate production in the colonies. 
The men who wrote in the cabin of the 'May- 
flower' the first charter of freedom, a govern- 
ment of just and equal laws, were a little 
band of protestants against every form of 
injustice and tyranny. The leaven of their 
principles made possible the Declaration of 
Independence, liberated the slaves, and 
founded the free commonwealths, which 
form the Republic of the United States. 

The Immortal Declaration. 
" Platforms of principles, by petition, or 
protest, or statement, have been as frequent 
as revolts against established authority. They 
are part of the political literature of all 
nations. The Declaration of Independence 
proclaimed at Philadelphia, July 4, 1776, is 
the only one of them which arrested the 
attention of the world when it was published, 
and has held its undivided interest ever 
since. The vocabulary of the equality of 
man had been in familiar use by philoso- 
phers and statesmen for ages. It expressed 
noble sentiments, but their application was 
limited to classes or conditions. The masses 
cared little for them nor remembered them 
long. Jefferson's superb crystallization of 
the popular opinion, that "all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness," had its force and effect in 
being the deliberate utterance of the people. 
It swept away in a single sentence kings and 
nobles, peers and prelates. It was Magna 
Charta, and the Petition of Rights planted in 
the virgin soil of the American wilderness, 
and bearing richer and riper fruit. Under its 
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vitalizing influence upon the individual, the 
farmer left his plow in the furrow, the lawyer 
his books and briefs, the merchant his shop, 
and the workman his bench, to enlist in the 
patriot army. They were fighting for them- 
selves and their children. They embodied 
the idea in their constitution, in the immortal 
words with which that great instrument of 
liberty and order began: ' We, the people 
of the United States, do ordain.' 

" The scope and limitations of this idea of 
freedom have neither been misinterpreted nor 
misunderstood. The laws of nature in their 
application to the rise and recognition of 
men according to their mental, moral, spiri- 
tual and physical endowments are left undis- 
turbed. But the accident of the birth gives 
no rank and confers no privilege. Equal 
rights and common opportunity for all have 
been the spurs of ambition, and the motors 
of progress. They have established the 
common schools, and built the public libra- 
ries. A sovereign people have learned and 
enforced the lesson of free eduaction. The 
practice of government is itself a liberal edu- 
cation. People who make their own laws 
need no law-givers. After a century of suc- 
cessful trial, the system has passed the 
period of experiment, and its demonstrated 
permanency and power are revolutionizing 
the governments of the world. It has raised 
the largest armies of modern times for self- 
preservation, and at the successful termina- 
tion of the war returned the soldiers to the 
pursuits of peace. It has so adjusted itself 
to the pride and patriotism of the defeated, 
that they vie with the victors in their support 
and enthusiasm for the old flag and our com- 
mon country. Imported anarchists have 
preached their baleful doctrines, but have 
made no converts. They have tried to 
inaugurate a reign of terror under the banner 
of the violent seizure and distribution of 



property, only to be defeated, imprisoned and 
executed by the law made by the people and 
enforced by the juries selected from the peo- 
ple, and judges and prosecuting officers 
elected by the peopie. Socialism finds disci- 
ples only among those who were its votaries 
before they were forced to fly from their 
native land, but it does not take root upon 
American soil. The State neither supports 
nor permits taxation to maintain the Church. 
" The citizen can worship God according to 
his belief and conscience, or he may neither 
reverence nor recognize the Almighty. And 
yet religion has flourished, churches abound, 
the ministry is sustained, and millions of 
dollars are contributed annually for the 
evangelization of the world. The United 
States is a Christian country and a living and 
practical Christianity is the characteristic of 
its people. 

Marvellous Progress. 

"Benjamin Franklin, philosopher and 
patriot, amused the jaded courtiers of Louis 
XIV. by his talks about liberty, and enter- 
tained the scientists of France by bringing 
lightning from the clouds. In the reckoning 
of time, the period from Franklin to Morse, 
and from Morse to Edison is but a span, and 
yet it marks a material development as mar- 
velous as it has been beneficient. The world 
has been brought into contact and sympathy. 
The electric current thrills and unifies the 
people of the globe. Power and production, 
highways and transports have been so multi- 
plied and improved by inventive genius, that 
within the century of our independence 
64,000,000 of people have happy homes and 
improved conditions within our borders. We 
have accumulated wealth far beyond the 
visions of the Cathay of Columbus, or the 
El Dorado of De Soto. But the farmers and 
freeholders, the savings banks and shops 
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illustrate its universal distribution. The 
majority are its possessors and administra- 
tors. In housing and living, in the elements 
which make the toiler a self-respecting and 
respected citizen, in avenues of hope and 
ambition for children, in all that gives 
broader scope and keener pleasure to exist- 
ence, the people of this republic enjoy 
advantages far beyond those of other lands. 
The phenomenal progress of the coun- 
try has opened wonderful opportunities for 
making fortunes, and stimulated to mad- 
ness the desire and rush for the accumu- 
lation of money. Material prosperity has not 
debased literature nor debauched the press ; 
it has neither paralyzed nor repressed intel- 
lectual activity. American science and letters 
have received rank and recognition in the 
older centers of learning. The demand for 
higher education has so taxed the resources 
of the ancient universities, as to compel the 
foundation and liberal endowment of colleges 
all over the Union. Journals, remarkable for 
their ability, independence and power, find 
their strength, not in the patronage of gov- 
ernment, or the subsidies of wealth, but in 
the support of a nation of newspaper readers. 
The humblest and poorest person has in 
periodicals whose price is counted in pennies, 
a library larger, fuller and more varied than 
was within the reach of the rich in the time 
of Columbus. 

Influence Upon Other Nations. 

" The sum of human happiness has been 
infinitely increased by the millions from the 
Old World who have improved their condi- 
tions in the New, and the returning tide of 
lesson and experience has incalculably 
enriched the fatherlands. The divine right 
of kings has taken its place with the instru- 
ments of the mediaeval torture among the 
curiosities of the antiquary. Only the shadow 
*5 



of kingly authority stands between the gov- 
ernment of themselves by themselves and 
the people of Norway and Sweden. The 
union in one empire of states of Germany is 
the symbol of Teutonic power, and the hope 
of German liberalism. The petty despotisms 
of Italy have been merged into a nationality 
which has centralized its authority in its 
ancient capital on the hills of Rome. 

Reign of Terror in France. 

France was roused from the sullen sub- 
mission of centuries to intolerable tyranny 
by her soldiers returning from service in the 
American Revolution. The wild orgies of 
the reign of terror were the revenges and 
excesses of a people who had discovered their 
power but were not prepared for its benefi- 
cent use. She fled from herself into the 
arms of Napoleon. He, too, was a product 
of the American experiment. He played 
with kings as with toys, and educated 
France for liberty. In the process of her 
evolution from darkness to light she tried 
Bourbon, and Orleanist and the third Napo- 
leon, and cast them aside. Now in the full- 
ness of time, and through the training in the 
school of hardest experience, the French 
people have reared and enjoy a permanent 
republic. England of the 'Mayflower' and of 
James the Second, England of George the 
Third and of Lord North, has enlarged suff- 
rage and is to-day animated and governed by 
the democratic spirit. She has her throne, 
admirably occupied by one of the wisest of 
sovereigns and best of women, but it would 
not survive one dissolute and unworthy suc- 
cessor. She has her hereditary peers, but 
the House of Lords will be brushed aside the 
moment it resists the will of the people. 

" The time has arrived for both a closer 
union, and greater distance between the Old 
World and the New. The former indiscrimi- 
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nate welcome to our prairies, and the present 
invitation to these palaces of art and industry, 
mark the present period. Unwatched and 
unhealthy immigration can no longer be 
permitted to our shores. We must have a 
national quarantine against disease, pauper- 
ism and crime. We do not want candidates 
for our hospitals, our poorhouses or our gaols. 
We cannot admit those who come to under- 
mine our institutions, and subvert our laws. 
But we gladly throw wide our gates for, and 
receive with open arms, those who by intelli- 
gence and virtue, by thrift and loyalty, are 
worthy of receiving the equal advantages of 
the priceless gift of American citizenship. 
The spirit and object of this exhibition are 
peace and kinship. 

"Three millions of Germans, who are 
among the best citizens of the Republic, 
send greeting to the Fatherland their pride 
in its glorious history, its ripe literature, its 
traditions and associations. Irish, equal in 
number to those who still remain upon the 
Emerald Isle, who have illustrated their 
devotion to their adopted country on many 
a battlefield fighting for the Union and its 
perpetuity, have rather intensified than dimin- 
ished their love for the land of the shamrock, 
and their sympathy with the aspirations of 
their brethren at home. The Italian, the 
Spaniard, and the Frenchman, the Norwe- 
gian, the Swede, and the Dane, the English, 
the Scotch, and the Welsh, are none the less 
loyal and devoted Americans, because in 
this congress of their kin, the tendrils of 
affection draw them closer to the hills and 
valleys, the legends and the loves associated 
with their youth. 

" Edmund Burke, speaking in the British 
Parliament with prophetic voice, said : ' A 
great revolution has happened — a revolution 
made, not by chopping and changing of 
power in any of the existing States, but by 



the appearance of a new State, of a new 
species, in a new part of the globe. It has 
made as great a change in all the relations 
and balances and gravitations of power as the 
appearance of a new planet would in the 
system of the solar world.' Thus was the 
humiliation of our successful revolt tempered 
to the motherland by pride in the State 
created by her children. If we claim herit- 
age in Bacon, Shakespeare and Milton, we 
also acknowledge that it was for libertie 
guaranteed Englishmen by sacred charters, 
our fathers triumphantly fought. While 
wisely rejecting jhrone and caste and privi- 
lege and an established church in their new- 
born state, they adopted the substance of 
English liberty and the body of English law. 
Closer relations than with other lands, and 
a common language rendering easy inter- 
changes of criticisms and epithet, sometimes 
irritate and offend, but the heart of republi- 
can America beats with responsive pulsations 
to the hopes and aspirations of the people 
of Great Britain. 

Welcome to Sister Republics. 

" The grandeur and beauty of this spec- 
tacle are the eloquent witnesses of peace 
and progress. The Parthenon and the cathe- 
dral exhausted the genius of the ancient 
and the skill of the mediaeval architects in 
housing the statue or spirit of Deity. In 
their ruins or their antiquity they are mute 
protests against the merciless enmity of 
nations, which forced art to flee to the altar 
for protection. The United States welcome 
the sister republics of the southern and 
northern continents, and the nations and 
people of Europe and Asia, of Africa and 
Australia, with the products of their lands, 
of their skill and of their industry to this 
city of yesterday, yet clothed with royal 
splendor as the Queen of the Great Lakes. 
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The artists and architects of the country 
have been bidden to design and erect the 
buildings which shall fitly illustrate the height 
of our civilization and the breadth of our 
hospitality. The peace of the world permits 
and protects their efforts in utilizing their 
powers for man's temporal welfare. The 
result is this Park of Palaces. The originality 
and boldness of their conceptions and the 
magnitude and harmony of their creations 
are the contributions of America to the 
oldest of the arts and the cordial bidding of 
America to the peoples of the earth to come 
and bring the fruitage of their age to the 
boundless opportunities of this unparalleled 
exhibition. 

" If interest in the affairs of this world are 
vouchsafed to those who have gone before, 
the spirit of Columbus hovers over us to-day. 
Only by celestial intelligence can it grasp the 
ull significance of this spectacle and cere- 
monial. 

" From the first century to the fifteenth 
counts for little in the history of progress, 
but in the period between the fifteenth and 
twentieth is crowded the romance and 
reality of human development. Life has been 
prolonged and its enjoyment intensified. 
The powers of the air and water, the resist- 
less forces of the elements, which in the 
time of the discoverer were the visible ter- 
rors of the wrath of God, have been sub- 
dued to the service of man. Art and luxuries 
which could be possessed and enjoyed only 
by the rich and noble, the works of genius 
which were read and understood by the 
learned few, domestic comforts and sur- 
roundings beyond the reach of lord or bishop 
now adorn and illumine the homes of our 
citizens. Serfs are sovereigns and the people 
are kings. The trophies and splendors of 
their reign are commonwealths, rich in every 
attribute of great states, and united in a 



republic whose power and prosperity, and 
liberty and enlightenment are the wonder 
and admiration of the world. 

"All hail Columbus, discoverer, dreamer, 
hero and apostle. We here, of every race 
and country, recognize the horizon which 
bounded his vision and the infinite scope of 
his genius. The voice of gratitude and praise 
for all the blessings which have showered 
upon mankind by his adventure is limited to 
no language, but is uttered in every tongue. 
Neither marble nor brass can fitly form his 
statue. Continents are his monuments ; and 
unnumbered millions, past, present, and to 
come, who enjoy in their liberties and their 
happiness the fruits of his faith, will 
reverently guard and preserve from century 
to century the name and fame of Columbus." 

Closing Prayer by Archbishop Gibbons. 

" We are assembled, O Lord, in Thy name 
to celebrate with grateful homage the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
this continent. 

" We adore Thy wisdom in choosing for 
this providential mission Thy servant, Col- 
umbus, who united to the skill and daring of 
a navigator the zeal of an apostle, and who 
was not only impelled by the desire of en- 
riching his sovereign with the wealth of new 
dominions, but was inspired with the sublime 
ambition of carrying the light of the Gospel 
to a people buried in the darkness of idola- 
try. 

" Whilst the land which gave birth to Col- 
umbus, and the land from which he set forth 
on his voyage of exploration through hither- 
to unknown seas, are resounding with divine 
praise, it is meet and just that we give special 
thanks to Thee, since we have a share in 
that earthly heritage which his indomitable 
spirit purchased for us and for thousands 
unnumbered of the human family. For, 
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where blessings abound, gratitude should 
superabound. And if Columbus poured 
forth hymns of thanksgiving to Thee when a 
new world first dawned upon his vision, 
though like Israel's leader he was not des- 
tined to abide in the Promised Land, how 
much greater should be our sense of devout 
gratitude, since like the children of Israel we 
enjoy the fruit of his labors and victory. 

"But not for this earthly inheritance only 
do we thank Thee, but still more for the pre- 
cious boon of constitutional freedom which 
we possess ; for even this favored land of 
ours would be to us a dry and barren waste 
if it were not moistened by the dew of liberty. 
We humbly implore Thee to continue to 
bless our beloved country and her cherished 
institutions, and we solemnly vow, in this vast 
assembly and in the name of our fellow-citi- 
zens, to exert all our power in preserving 
this legacy unimpaired, and in transmitting 
it as a priceless heirloom to succeeding gen- 
erations. 

Prayer for the Diffusion of Knowledge. 
" We pray Thee, O God of might, wisdom 
and justice, through whom authority is 
rightly administered, laws are enacted and 
judgment decreed, to assist with thy holy 
spirit of counsel and fortitude the President 
of these United States, that his administration 
may be conducted in righteousness and be 
eminently useful to thy people over whom 
he presides, by encouraging due respect for 
virtue and religion, and by a faithful execu- 
tion of the laws in justice and mercy. 

" May the new life and growth which it 
will impart to this throbbing center of trade 
pulsate and be felt even to the farthest 
extremity of the land, and may the many 
streams of industry converging from every 
quarter of the globe in this great heart of 
Illinois flow back with increased abundance 



into every artery of the commercial world 
May this International Exposition contribute 
to the promotion of the liberal arts, science, 
useful knowledge and industrial pursuits. 

"As 1,900 years ago men assembled in 
Jerusalem from various portions of the Old 
World to hear from the lips of thy Apostles 
" the wonderful works of God," so shall we 
soon behold men assembled herefrom Europe,. 
Asia, Africa and Australia, from the islands 
of the Atlantic and the Pacific, as well as from 
all parts of the American continent, to con- 
template the wonderful works of man — of 
man created to thine image and likeness — of 
man endowed with divine intelligence — of 
man the productions of whose genius mani- 
fest thy wisdom creative power not less clearly 
than " the heavens which declare thy glory, 
add the firmament which showeth forth the 
works of thy hands." And as every con- 
templative being and student of nature "finds 
tongues in trees, books in the running brooks 
and sermons in stones," and rises from nature 
to nature's God, so will he devoutly rise from 
the contemplation of these works of human 
skill to the admiration of thee, the Uncreated 
Architect. 

" Grant, O Lord, that this pacific reunion 
of the world's representatives may be instru- 
mental in bringing together in closer ties of 
friendship and brotherly love all the empires 
and commonwealths of the globe. May it 
help to break down the wall of dissension 
and jealousy that divides race from race, 
nation from nation and people from people 
by proclaiming the sublime lesson of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
Christ. May the good-will and fellowship 
which will be fostered in this hospitable city 
among the delegates of the powers be ex- 
tended to the governments which they will 
represent. May the family of nations become 
so closely identified in their interests by 
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social and commercial relations that when 
one nation is visited by any public calamity 
all the others will be aroused to sympathy ; 
and be ready, if necessary, to stretch out a 
helping hand to the suffering member. 

"Arise, O God, in Thy might and hasten 
the day when the reign of the Prince of 
Peace will be firmly established on the earth, 
when the spirit of the Gospel will so far sway 
the minds and hearts of rulers that the clash 
of war will be silenced forever by the cheer- 
ful hum of industry, that standing armies 
will surrender to permanent courts of arbi- 
tration, that contests will be carried on in the 
Cabinet instead of the battlefield and decided 
by the pen instead of the sword. 

Finally, we pray that under Thy superin- 
tending providence, that " reacheth from end 
to end mightily and ordereth all things 
sweetly," this Columbian Exposition, like 



the voyage of Columbus, may result in 
accomplishing a divine as well as a human 
mission. May it exert a wholesome influence 
on the moral and religious, as well as on the 
social and material, world. May it promote 
the glory of God, as well as the peace and 
temporal prosperity of man. May it redound 
to the development of Christian faith and 
Christian principles, and may the Queen of 
Commerce, in her triumphant progress 
throughout the world, be, at the same time, 
the handmaid of religion and of Christian 
civilization to the nations of the earth." 
The Benediction. 
The chorus rendered Beethoven's joyful 
anthem, " In Praise of God." The Rev. H. 
C. McCook, of Philadelphia, pronounced the 
benediction, and then, amid the thunder of 
cannon firing a National Salute, the cere- 
monies ended. 
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THE winter ensuing upon the dedica- 
tion was one of unusual duration 
and almost unprecedented severity, 
and heavy snow-storms were of 
frequent occurrence. The progress of work 
on the buildings was much retarded in con- 
seqence, while the task of improving the 
grounds, grading and paving the streets, and 
other out of door labor had to be entirely 
suspended. As seen under the chilling 
effects of some of the cold waves which from 
time to time swept over them, the Park and 
Palaces presented an Arctic aspect decid- 
edly at variance with their present appear- 
ance, though not without a beauty of its 
own. Far as the vision could reach Lake 
Michigan lay bound in frozen chains, only 
hillocks and ridges of ice betraying here and 
there the restless discontent of its heaving 
bosom. The surface of the Park was frosted 
with a deep covering of snow from Decem- 
ber until March, and the interior ponds, 
lagoons and waterways were congealed to 
the bottom. The immense areas of roofing 
on the great Exhibition Halls were weighted 
down with the successive deposits of many 
storms, until even the impregnable strength 
of their metal arches was tried to the utmost. 
The statues, monuments, pillars, were 
boxed to protect them from the weather, and, 
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with their shapeless coffins and palls of 
gleaming whiteness, constituted weird fea- 
tures of the frigid landscape. From every 
cornice and angle of the buildings immense 
icicles were pendant, and when the rays of 
the frequent sunshine would fall upon the 
domes and turrets they glittered as though 
studded with diamonds and amethysts. 

Early in the new year, 1893, the Direc- 
tor-General ordered the removal of depart- 
mental headquarters to appropriate buildings 
at Jackson Park, — the near approach of the 
period for installation of the exhibits render- 
ing it necessary that th? Chiefs of Bureau 
should be upon the grounds. The transfer 
from the comfortable apartments in the Rand- 
McNally building was made in a season of 
extreme inclemency, and the change was 
productive of serious discomfort to the clerical 
force, as their new quarters were hastily 
improvised, with skyward ceilings and can- 
vas partitions, and offered little protection 
against the encroachments of an outside tem- 
perature often as low as 20 degrees below 
zero. 

On one occasion so painful was the cold 
that the women on the staff were relieved 
from duty early in the day. Of course 
among those whose labor was in the open 
air,- or in the wide unheated spaces of 
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the buildings, the suffering was intense. The 
artists, in particular, who were engaged in 
decorating the domes and portals of the 
larger structures found it almost impossible 
to proceed with their painting. But, amid all 
these difficulties, embarrassments and pos- 
itive hardships, the notes of preparation were 
never wholly stilled, and a cheerful alacrity 
was manifested by officials of every grade in 
prosecuting the work. Every opportunity 
to extend operations was eagerly seized. 
Whenever, by any good chance, a partial 
thaw would set in, straightway an army of 
toilers would spring into activity ; — but the 
intervals in which effective labor was practic- 
able were few and far between, and so much 
time was undoubtedly lost that there were 
serious apprehensions of a failure to be in 
readiness for the opening of the Exposition 
on May 1st. 

Buildings Damaged. 

The spring did not assert itself in earnest 
until late in the month of March, and even 
then winter was reluctant to relinquish a 
sway so long maintained. When the frost at 
last disappeared it was found that some dam- 
ages had occurred to the roofings, from the 
long strain upon them of heavy masses of 
snow, and from the effect of alternate expan- 
sion and contraction upon the metal and 
glass which formed their material. Under a 
sudden thaw and the consequent lateral pres- 
sure, quite a section of the roof of the Manu- 
factures Building gave way. But the most 
serious result was that when the spring rains 
set in, the roofs of nearly all the main struc- 
tures were in a leaky condition, and this was 
true to such an extent that exhibitors would 
not consent to place their goods in position 
until they could be assured against damage 
by water. Thus again was an unexpected 
set-back encountered, and that, too, at a 



time when every moment was precious. The 
most energetic measures were taken, how- 
ever, to remedy this evil. The contractors 
refusing or delaying to make their jobs per- 
fect, Chief of Construction Burnham called 
all the resources of his department into play, 
and by the beginning of April it was an- 
nounced that the repairs had been practically 
completed, and the Director-General author- 
ized his subordinates to proceed with the 
installation of exhibits. 

Unaccountable Delays. 

The procrastination of exhibitors in 
delivering their goods to the- last permitted 
hour has been a source of trouble to the 
managers of all previous Expositions. No 
amount of warning or exhortation seems 
sufficient to overcome the general conviction 
that any time before the actual opening ot 
the gates will do. Nor has the Chicago 
Exposition been spared an annoying experi- 
ence in this respect. Time had been taken 
by the fore-lock in the issue of every requisite 
notice and regulation, and ample provision ot 
facilities had been furnished to guarantee 
prompt disposition of all shipments, as 
received. But it was not before the latter 
part of March that exhibits began to arrive 
on the ground in anything like the volume 
anticipated and desired ; and even then it 
was the foreign contributors who led the 
way, though they had every disadvantage to 
contend with as compared with the domestic 
exhibitors. 

By the first of April the display from t 
Germany, France, and England, especially 
in the Manufactures Building, was so ex- ' 
tensive, and the space allotted to Americans 
so empty by contrast, that the impres- 
sion produced on the spectator was one 
of apprehension lest our own country 
be completely outrivalled in the friendly 
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competition herself had invited. Indeed, at 
this period, Mr. Higinbotham, President of 
the Exposition Company, in addressing the 
guests at a banquet given to the foreign Com- 
missioners, commented strongly on the lack 
of cordiality and enterprise shown by the 
business firms of the United States outside 
of Chicago, and said that the success of the 
Fair would be largely due to the liberal 
spirit in which foreign countries had co- 
operated with and contributed to its objects. 

Reorganization of the Directory. 

On April ist, 1S93, the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion Company took place, for the election 
of a Board of Directors for the ensuing 
year, to receive the report of the President 
and other officers, and for the transaction of 
general business. 

President Higinbotham presented a 
lengthy and interesting review of the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the company during 
his incumbency. He explained the financial 
difficulties which had been successfully over- 
come, and set forth the method by which 
the .additional and necessary funds were 
raised, as follows : 

" The budget of estimates prepared by 
the various departments and compiled by the 
auditor was taken under consideration, in 
order that provision might be made to meet 
the exigencies which had arisen since the 
preparation of the previous budget a year 
and a half before. At the same time the 
Committee on Finance took steps to float 
an issue of $5,000,000 of 6 per cent, deben- 
ture bonds, or so much of this amount as 
might be needed. The budget, as finally 
approved by the Board of Directors, shows 
a total amount necessary for the completion 
of the work to May 1, 1893, of $19,437, 
827. 16. To swell the resources to an amount 



sufficient to meet this enormous sum was the 
task of this committee. From a sense of 
civic pride and unwillingness to make a 
further appeal for funds in support of this 
national enterprise, outside of the city, it was 
determined that this issue of bonds be floated 
entirely in Chicago, and appeals were made 
to the banks and leading capitalists for their 
support. This was promptly and unhesita- 
tingly given. The banks of the city at once 
took $2,300,000 of the issue and $1,500,000 
more were quickly placed among the leading 
capitalists. Further sales of bonds have 
been made as the necessities of the work 
demanded, leaving at the present time $800,- 
000 of them still in the treasury. Such 
portion of this balance as may be needed in 
the course of time yet remaining before the 
gates of your great enterprise are open to the 
public, will be placed as the necessities arise." 

Passenger Transportation. 
Passing on to the problem of transporta- 
tion of visitors between the city and the Fair 
grounds, Mr. Higinbotham gave the sub- 
joined table as showing the present capacity 
of the different lines of direct communica- 
tion : 

Chicago City Railway, Cottage Grove line, 20,000 

Chicago City Railway, State Street and 

Sixty-third Street lines . . . 20,000 

Illinois Central Railroad, on existing tracks 2 1 ,6oo 

Illinois Central Railroad, on additional 

through tracks 14,400 

Water transportation between the Lake- 
Front and Jackson Park . . . 10,000 

Water transportation between points on the 

North Side and Jackson Park . . 5,000 

Alley Elevated line .... 20,000 



Making a total each hour of .1 10,000 

It is estimated that fully 25,000 people 
will reach the grounds on foot and in vehicles 
by means of the sub-ways under the tracks 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, thus making 
the total 135,000 an hour. This total can 
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be maintained for from three to four hours in 
the morning and for the same time in the even- 
ing* by which it is apparent that 300,000 
can be carried to the park in the morning in 
little over two hours, and returned in the 
evening in the same space of time." 

After paying a tribute to the gigantic 
operations which have been conducted for 
three years in Jackson Park, the report con- 
cludes : 

" While it is yet too early to indulge in con- 
gratulations or to felicitate one another upon 
the certainty of success, your board and your 
officers feel encouraged to hope that the 
Exposition about to be opened in our city 
will prove the crowning glory of our century, 
and leave a lasting, permanent, and excellent 
impression upon our time.' 1 

Appointment of New Directors. 

The election of Directors showed the 
satisfaction with which the stockholders 
viewed the past management of affairs, as 
only five changes were made in the member- 
bership of forty. The new Directors had, 
with one exception, previously served in that 
capacity. The exception was Mr. Benjamin 
Lamb, who was elected to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of Mayor Wash- 
burne, and with the understanding, that he was 
to give way to the successful candidate in the 
then approaching election for the Mayoralty, as 
it is customary for the Mayor of Chicago to 
have a seat upon the Board. [Subsequently 
I Ion. Carter H. Harrison was chosen as Mayor 
of the city, and he will consequently become a 
Director in Mr. Lamb's stead.] The remain- 
ing four members elect were Andrew McNally, 
Erskine M. Phelps, Mark L. Crawford, and 
James W. Scott. At a subsequent meeting 
of the Board of Directors, all the old officers 
were re-elected, so that the conduct of the 
Fair should be in the hands of those who 



organized and capitalized it, and who had 
administered its affairs successfully through 
so many threatening crises. 

Almost co-incidently the Director-General 
made a report to the Board of Control, sum- 
marizing the incidents of the winter and the 
results achieved by the departmental chiefs. 
He recapitulated the causes of delay in the 
receipt and installation of exhibits, to which 
we have already adverted, and announced a 
satisfactory state of forwardness in all the 
displays except that in the Art Palace and in 
the Department of Ethnology. The pavilions 
and exhibition rooms in the galleries of the 
former building were in an unfinished con- 
dition, while the Ethnological building was 
only begun at a later date, and the exhibits, 
though on the ground and in condition to be 
placed, could not be put in place prior to com- 
pletion of the structure. Up to April third 
upwards of 2,000 carloads of exhibits were 
received and unloaded, and Colonel Davis 
concluded by saying : " With favorable 
weather during the intervening weeks, it is 
my belief that the installation in all the 
departments, except, possibly, that of Eth- 
nology, will be practically ready for the 
opening on the first of May." 

Furious Storms. 

The last month was one of sleepless effort. 
The elements seemed to have conspired 
against the management ; and April was not 
fickle as usual, but constantly perverse and 
ugly. Wind, hail and snow storms followed 
each other in quick succession up to the 
very week before that appointed for inaugu- 
ration of the Exposition. Hurricanes 
wrestled with the frames of the greater 
buildings in vain, but made playthings of the 
lighter structures on Midway Plaisance. 
Hail storms of unprecedented size rattled 
upon the acres of glass like musketry upon a 
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frozen surface. Snow and rain united to 
frustrate the labors of the landscape gardeners 
and road-makers. Already the guns were 
roaring in Hampton Roads as they had never 
done since the " Monitor" and " Merrimac" 
met there in deadly grapple thirty years 
before, and the Park was still a sea of mud 
encumbered with a chaos of debris. 

When but a week remained in which to 
prepare for the opening festival the elements 
were still in league against the workers. 
" Give us but four days, only ninety-six 
hours, of sunshine " said the Director of 
Works, Mr. Burnham ; " and our guests shall 
find their welcome ready." The army of 
laborers was increased to twelve thousand 
men. All intervals of rest were suspended. 

At night the scene was flooded with 
electric lights and the feverish struggle went 
on with unceasing energy. The highest 
officials vied with the humblest laborers in 
arduousness of exertion. With all, the deter- 
mination to overcome the intervening ob- 
stacles seemed to become a passion. It was a 
Trinonic struggle against Nature in her most 
difficult mood ; a race with Time in which 
his rivals were badly handicapped ; but pluck 
and persistence won the victory. 

The Strike Averted. 
During this last exciting period other 
troubles arose to perplex the management. 
Some disagreement arose between the Car- 
penters' Union and the Fair officials, and a 
strike was ordered which seemed for the 
moment to threaten fatal results. But the 
majority of the men were averse to that 
extreme measure. They had become loyally 
interested in the magnificent enterprise to 
which their labor had so largely contributed. 
Too much was at stake to justify extreme 
measures. The community too showed no 
patience with the spirit which would risk the 



sacrifice of great interests on differences so 
insignificant as those at issue. A spirit of 
compromise prevailed. The men were found 
amenable to reason. The danger was 
avoided. 

At the same juncture the Attorney-General 
of the United States announced a decision, by 
which the Exposition Company was denied 
the use for current expenses of $751,000 of 
the amount appropriated in souvenir coins, 
and a deficit to that amount was created, and 
at a most critical moment. But again the 
fertility in resource of the financiers of the 
Exposition met ready response from public 
spirit ; and the various railroad companies 
doing business in Chicago subscribed to an 
additional million of the Exposition bonds. 
And so the last apparent cloud was dispelled. 

Having thus sketched the progress of this 
momentous undertaking from the hour of its 
conception through the various stages of 
development, to the eve of accomplishment ; 
it seems appropriate while awaiting the naval 
review,which will furnish a fitting prelude tothe 
occasion, and the touch upon the button which 
will set in motion the wheels of the Exposi- 
tion, to give some portraiture of the men who 
have been conspicuously instrumental in 
bringing the mammoth enterprise to the point 
of triumphant realization. Only men of 
marked executive ability could have carried the 
undertaking forward to a complete success. 

The President of the Exposition. 
Harlow N. Higinbotham, aside from his 
Presidency of the Exposition Company, is 
President of the Council of Administration 
which wields the powers of both the Com- 
mission and the Directory, and so occupies a 
position of dual responsibiity and authority. 
Mr. Higinbotham is a man of whom any 
community might well be proud, and one in 
whose integrity of purpose, force of character 
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and capacity for affairs the people of Chicago 
have unbounded confidence. His life and 
career have been singularly calcuated to 
inspire the trust and respect with which he 
is universally regarded, and his name has 
so long and often been identified with the 
successful conduct of good works, that its 
connection with any enterprise has come to 




HARLOW N. H1G1NB0THAM. 

be accepted as a guarantee at once of its 
merit and of its accomplishment. 

Mr. Higinbotham has achieved his own 
fortune." His parents emigrated from New 
York in 1834 and were pioneers in the settle- 
ment of Illinois. They located on Hickory 
Creek, near the present City of Joliet, and 
there four years later was born to them the 



son who has perpetuated in so much honor 
the good name they bequeathed him. The 
father and mother were among the founders 
in their new home of the Universalist Church, 
and they are still spoken of by the survivors 
of those primitive days as " Uncle Henry and 
Aunt Rebecca." 

Old men down about Joliet remember 
Harlow N. Higinbotham as a wiry 
young lad who came in from the 
farm one day to work in the Will 
County Bank. That was in the 
'5o's. After a while he moved over 
to the Joliet City Bank. Mr. Higin- 
botham 's name was not as well 
known in the financial world then 
as it is now. He was only a clerk 
who had come to town after a course 
in the common schools, supplemen- 
ted by a term at Lombard University, 
at Galesburg, and a course in a 
Chicago business college. When 
the boy quit Joliet it was to be as- 
sistant cashier of the bank of Ocon- 
to, Wis. That was in 1859, and 
Mr. Higinbotham was just of age. 
After two years in Wisconsin he 
came to Chicago as an entry clerk 
for Cooley, Far well & Co., and was 
just getting a good start when he 
put on a blue uniform with brass 
buttons and went away with the 
troops. About Christmas time, in 
1864, after wearing the blue nearly 
two years and a half, he came home 
and became a bookkeeper for Field, Palmer & 
Leiter. This trio of millionaire merchants 
found a trusty man in Mr. Higinbotham. 
He was the kind of an employee they wanted, 
alert, energetic and faithful. One day in 
1866 the bookkeeper left his desk, went to 
Joliet, and was married tc Miss Rachel D. 
Davidson. The bookkeeper was promoted 
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rapidly and in 1878 he became a partner in 
the big firm. 

.Private interests have not taken all of 
Mr. Higinbotham's time. For twelve years 
he worked to put the Chicago Home for 
Incurables on a sold basis and the home 
at Fifty-fifth Street and Ellis Avenue, where 
unfortunates are tenderly cared for, is a 
monument to his energy. The home has an 
endowment fund of $600,000, and is one of 
the best supported institutions in the city. 
Mr. Higinbotham is President of it now, as 
he has been for twelve years. When the 
Newsboys* and Bootblacks' Association at 
141 8 Wabash Avenue was about to be closed 
as a failure Mr. Higinbotham came to the 
rescue and infused new life in the manage- 
ment. He was director and treasurer of the 
.association for fourteen years. Mr. Higin- 
botham is now a director of the Chicago 
Free Kindergarten Association. 

An Able Executive. 

Time was when the World's Fair was 
largely managed by men who gave their ser- 
vices without pay, when it was a question of 
patriotism, pure and simple. Chicago had 
undertaken to perform a duty that staggered 
the few directors who comprehended it. 
That was the time that Mr. Higinbotham's 
work came to be appreciated. He never 
shirked committee work when affairs of the 
Exposition were in such a condition that com- 
mittees had to manage them. Mr. Higin- 
botham was a member of the Finance and the 
Ways and Means Committees, two of the 
most important branches of the local organ- 
ization. On both he has been of great ser- 
vice to the Fair, especially on the Ways and 
Means Committee. It required a man of 
Mr. Higinbotham's keen business perception 
to cope with the army of shrewd adventurers 
who flocked to Chicago in the hope of sud- 



denly acquiring a fortune at the expense of 
the Fair. These men were compelled to do 
business with the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and it did not take them long to learn 
that they had met a man in H. N. Higin- 
botham who was not given to chasing finan- 
cial will-o'-the-wisps. It is Mr. Higin- 
botham's ambition to make the stock of the 
Exposition Company pay dollar for dollar. 
Others talk of a return of but half the money 
subscribed by stockholders, but the president 
keeps his own counsel and works steadily to 
bring the total receipts up to the amount of 
the subscription. 

The President of the Columbian Com- 
mission. 

Hon. Thomas Wetherell Palmer, the 
President of the World's Columbian Com- 
mission, was born in Detroit, Mich, June 25, 
1830, being now in the prime of life. He 
comes from New England by descent, his 
father, Thomas Palmer, having been born in 
the town of Ashford, Windham County, 
Conn., 1789. Thomas Palmer emigrated to 
the West, and in 1 809 was carrying on a 
lucrative trading business in the town of 
Detroit, with the Indians on the frontier. 
The mother of the subject of our sketch 
was born in Rhode Island, and is a direct 
descendant from Roger Williams. Her 
father was a native of Mansfield, Mass., and 
served as a private the battle of Bunker Hill. 
He was appointed by President Jefferson as 
Judge of the Territory of Michigan, and in 
his official capacity became acquainted with 
the celebrated Chief Tecumseh, for whose 
good qualities he had the highest apprecia- 
tion. Senator Palmer has every right to 
feel proud of such an ancestry. He received 
his education at St. Clair College and the 
University of Michigan, graduating at the 
latter institution. He made with some 
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friends a pedestrian tour through Spain, and 
thus became familiar with a people and 
countiy to which he was later accredited as 
Minister from the United States. On his return 
he entered into mercantile life in Wisconsin 
and later in Detroit,whcre he has since resided, 
securing to himself the universal good will 
and esteem of his fellow citizens, of both 
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city and State. He became active in State 
politics, serving as a member of the Board 
of Estimates and also as State Senator. He 
was elected United States Senator from 
Michigan and served six years, to the great 
advantage of his native State and the interests 
of the great West. Senator Palmer was 
elected President of the Water-Ways Con- 



vention held in Sault Sainte Marie, under the 
auspices of the Duluth Chamber of Com- 
merce, in August, iS87,to consider the con- 
dition of affairs resulting from the increase 
of commerce between Lake Superior and 
the lower lakes, an important position, which 
he filled with great credit. In 1889 he 
received his appointment as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary and Envoy Extraordi- 
nary to the Court of Spain. 

In June 1890, w r hen under 
call of the Secretary of State the 
first meeting of the National 
Commission was held in Chicago, 
the Commissioners by their unan- 
imous voice called Senator Pal- 
mer to the office of President. 
He accepted the post in an ad- 
dress showing full appreciation 
of the magnitude of the enter- 
prise, and of the grave respon- 
sibilities devolving upon those 
intrusted with its management. 
In the period intervening his- 
duties have been at times deli- 
cate, and often onerous, but the 
general voice still confirms the 
wisdom with which the Commis- 
sion selected their head, and gives 
favorable verdict as to the tact 
and fidelity with which President 
Palmer has performed the func- 
tions of his high office. 

The Director General. 
Colonel George R. Davis, Director Gen- 
eral, is a born leader among men, and the 
responsibilities of the most exacting posi- 
tion in the organization of the Exposition 
rest upon a breadth oi capacity and power 
of will which have proved equal to the 
task. The duties are commensurate with 
the stupendous proportions of that enterprise 
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which has challenged the attention of the 
world. To discharge them fully demands a 
combination of creative and administrative 
talents, a knowledge of affairs and a judg- 
ment of men, a breadth of mental grasp and 
an eye for detail, a boldness in design and 
patience in execution, an energy of purpose 
and persistence in effort, rarely united in one 
individual. Colonel Davis has brought to 
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his difficult task many, if not all, of these 
qualities of mind and temperament ; and in 
addition an enthusiastic devotion to the 
Columbian project which contributed efficient- 
ly to the accomplishment of those initial and 
indispensable steps by which the Exposition 
secured Congressional sanction and Chicago 
was chosen as the site. To the triumphant 
result of the long and wavering contest at 



Washington no one contributed more earnest 
and telling work ; and at a later date, when 
the souvenir appropriation seemed hopelessly 
lost, he was summoned to Washington at 
the eleventh hour of the struggle, and uon a 
victory from the very jaws of impending dis- 
aster. From the moment of accepting ex- 
ecutive control of the Exposition the Direc- 
tor-General has given every faculty of mind 
and heart to the undertaking. His 
reports from the very first evince a 
clearly defined plan of procedure and 
an undaunted realization of the magni- 
tude of the enterprise, and of the ex- 
tent of preparation necessary to insure 
its success. To his keen perception in 
the choice of assistants, and wise pro- 
visions in outlining the mission of each, 
and to the firm will with which he has 
molded diverse capacities to a well- 
digested purpose, are due in largest 
measure the satisfactory results ob- 
tained. 

George R. Davis was born in Pal- 
mer, Mass., on January 3, 1840, and 
receiving the rudiments of an educa- 
tion in the public schools of his native 
place, he entered Williston Seminary, 
whence he graduated with high honors 
in 1S60. After his graduation he pur- 
sued a course of study for the law, 
and was admitted to the bar in due 
season. Upon the breaking out of 
the civil war he abandoned his chosen 
profession, and enlisting in the Union Army 
was commissioned captain of the eighth regi- 
ment of Massachusetts' Volunteer Infantry. 
He served with his regiment until 1863, when 
he resigned his commission, and returning to 
Massachusetts, organized a batteiy of light 
artillery. Col. Davis came to Chicago with 
Gen. Sheridan in 1869, and retired from the 
army to make Chicago his permanent resi- 
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dence in 1871. He still retained his inter- 
est in military matters, and took a leading 
part in the organization of the local militia. 
Col. Davis received the appointment of com- 
mander of the First Regiment, I. N. G., and 
became senior colonel in the State service. 
He was elected to Congress in 1878, served 
three terms, and in 1886 was elected treas- 
urer of Cook County, of which Chicago forms 
a part. This office he held until his appoint- 
ment 1 as Director-General of the Exposition, 
for which position he was the choice both of 
the Local Directory and of the National 
Commission. 

The Director of Works. 

The man who is probably destined most 
to be talked about and longest to be remem- 
bered in connection with the Columbian 
Exposition is Daniel H. Burnham, maker 
of the "White City." Mr. Burnham was 
appointed Chief of Construction of the Colum- 
bian Exposition in September, 1890. In the 
two years and a half that have elapsed since 
that time he has directed the greatest mechan- 
ical enterprise ever known to men. There 
is, perhaps, no man living better qualified 
than Mr. Burnham for the work he has had 
in charge. He is not only an artist capable 
of judging the work of his associates in 
planning the grounds and buildings of the 
great " White City," but a wonderful execu- 
tive, with the energy to push ahead to suc- 
cessful completion an undertaking that looked 
impossible and would have disheartened most 
men at the outset. But with Mr. Burnham, 
the seeming impossibility made the work 
more interesting, and from the time the first 
shovelful of earth was turned in Jackson 
Park his has been the guiding hand. Many 
men have doubted his ability to complete the 
Exposition buildings on time, and some 
others have thrown obstacles in his way. No 



public declaration from him was ever made 
on the subject, for Mr. Burnham is decidedly 
a man of actions, not of words, but he once 
was heard to mutter to himself: " By heaven, 
I've undertaken to build this fair, and I'm 
going to do it" Mr. Burnham was wise at 
the start of the World's Fair enterprise in 
surrounding himself with a corps of archi- 
tects who are recognized as the leaders of 
their profession in this country. To them 
he gave the general plan, to each he assigned 
a building to design, and the result of their 
work and his is the beautiful city of marvel- 
ous palaces in Jackson Park. When the 
great buildings of the Exposition were dedi- 
cated last October the Board of Architects 
received their public recognition. Now, Mr. 
Burnham is to receive his. He is not in the 
least a seeker after notoriety. He does not 
seek the applause of the public for every act 
he does. The praise that comes to him 
comes unsolicited by him and as the reward 
of his true greatness. The reception given 
to him in New York is the first occasion in 
the country's history where a member of an 
artistic profession has been thus honored. 
There is no artist who more merits 
such an honor, and none who would receive 
it more becomingly. Mr. Burnham has been 
a Chicagoan since 1855. He was born » 
nine years previous in Henderson, Jefferson 
County, N. Y. He received his early edu- 
cation in this city, and for three years studied 
in a private school in Massachusetts. On 
returning to Chicago in 1867, he entered the 
office of Loring & Jenney, architects, and 
remained with them eighteen months. He 
then went to Nevada for a time for his health 
and returning in 1 871, entered the office of 
L. G. Laureau. After the great fire he 
resumed his architectural studies in the office 
of Carter, Drake & Wight, and there made 
the acquaintance of the late John W. Root, 
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with whom he afterward formed the partner- 
ship that was carried on with such great 
profit and pleasure to both until Mr. Root's 
death, two years ago. 

In the Spring of 1893, after the "White 
City," in all its glory of palaces and plea- 
sure grounds, was practically completed, 
Mr. Burnham was tendered a banquet by 
citizens of New York to commemorate the 
public sense of the marvellous achievement 
of which he had been the presiding genius. 
This occasion was brilliant in all respects, 
and was attended by many of the leading 
citizens of Chicago, who thus testified their 
appreciation of his talents and skill. In an 
address delivered to his hosts, Mr. Burnham 
with rare generosity of justice attributed the 
fullest show of credit to his colaborers in 
construction, and ascribed to Mr. Frederick 
Law Olmsted the honor of originating the 
general plan on which the Exposition 
grounds and buildings were laid out and 
erected. 

The Designer of the Exposition. 
Frederick Law Olmsted, of F. L. Olm- 
sted & Co., landscape architects and desig- 
ners of the general plan of the Colum- 
bian Exposition, was born in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, on the 26th of April, 1822. He 
"was for three years a student of civil engi- 
neering, and, later, pursued scientific studies 
at Yale College. He was then for two years 
a working student of agriculture, and after- 
wards seven years a farmer and horticultur- 
ist upon his own land. At this time he was 
already an ardent lover of natural scenery, 
and for the enjoyment of it made many jour- 
neys, chiefly in the saddle or on foot. 

In 1850 he traveled in Europe, mainly on 
foot, giving special attention to rural affairs, 
particularly to parks and pleasure grounds, 
and the manner in which they were man- 
aged ? nd used. He was aided in doinsf so 



by letters and advice of Professor Asa Gray r 
Mr. A. J. Downing and Sir William Hooker. 

In 1853 and 1854 he was engaged in a 
study of the economical conditions of the 
Slave States. For closer observations of 
rural details, he traveled a distance of more 
thaiWbur thousand miles in these States on 
horseback. 

In 1856 he visited Europe again and has 
done so three times since, in each case giv- 
ing special study to parks and pleasure 
grounds, public forests, zoological and 
botanical gardens and the plans and manner 
of enlargement of towns and suburbs. 

In the Spring of 1857 he was appointed 
superintendent of the preparatory work of 
the projected Central Park, of New York. 
The following Fall, in association with Mr. 
Calvert Vaux, he devised apian for this park, 
which was selected as the most satisfactory 
of thirty-three plans submitted in competi- 
tion. After the adoption of the plan, the 
designers were employed to carry it out, and 
in order to weather political difficulties, were 
required to proceed as rapidly as practicable. 
At one time they employed nearly 4,000 
men, securing, under great local difficulties, 
a degree of discipline, efficiency and econ- 
omy hardly known on any other municipal, 
public work in the country. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War in 1 86 1 ,. 
Mr. Olmsted was appointed by the President 
a member of the National Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and was asked by his associates to take 
the duty of organizing and managing its 
executive business. In the Fall of 1863, the 
work of the Commission having been fully 
developed and the successful accomplishment 
of its objects assured, he resigned the posi- 
tion and passed the next two years on the 
Pacific Slope. He there served as chairman 
of the California State Commission taking the 
custody of the Yosemite and Mariposa Reser- 
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vations, ceded to the State by Congress as 
public parks. In 1865, he returned to New 
York and entered with Mr. Vaux upon the 
general practice of Landscape Architecture- 
In 1872, his partnership with Mr. Vaux was 
dissolved, and he served for a time as Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of the Park Commission 
of New York. In 1S7S, he moved to Boston, 
and in 1884 took into partnership his son, 
Mr. John Charles Olmsted, and in 1889, Mr. 
Henry Sargent Codman, both of whom had 
had received their professional training in his 
office and had afterwards pursued studies in 
Europe under his advice. 

Mr. Olmsted has been employed upon 
upwards of eighty public recreation grounds, 
among the more important of which are the 
public parks of New York, Brooklyn, Bos- 
ton, Bridgeport, Trenton, Montreal, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Louisville and Kansas 
City. He has also had a large practice in the 
laying out of towns and suburban villa dis- 
tricts and private grounds, and in pursuit of 
this practice has visited every State in the 
Union. He has eight times crossed the Con- 
tinent. He is the designer of the grounds of 
the Capitol at Washington, including the 
marble terrace, the grand staircase and other 
structures exterior to the main building ; 
also, of the general scheme for the restora- 
tion and preservation of the natural scenery 
of Niagara Falls, and, in association with Mr. 
Vaux, of the plan now being carried out by 
the State of New York for this purpose. 

Mr. Olmsted is the author of the following 
works : " Walks and Talks of an American 
Farmer in England," first published in 
1852; it has been several times reprinted, 
one edition having been prepared especially 
for the common school libraries of the State 
of Ohio ; " A Journey in the Seabord Slave 
States," 1856; "A Journey in Texas," 
1857; "A Journey in the Back Country," 
16-f 



1 86 1. Translations of "The Journey in 
Texas " have been published in Paris and 
Leipzig. At the outbreak of the Rebellion 
a compilation of the last three works was 
published in London under the title of " The 
Cotton Kingdom," which was much quoted 
by those leaders of English public opinion 
who favored the Northern view of the con- 
flict. 

In addition to the above books Mr. 
Olmstead has written much on special prob- 
lems of his profession, which is to be found 
in various periodicals and in printed reports 
of park commissions and other bodies. 

Mr. Olmsted has received the honorary 
title of Master of Arts from Harvard and 
Amherst Colleges ; he is an honorary mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Architects, 
of the Boston Society of Architects, of the 
London Metropolitan Public Gardens Asso- 
ciation, and of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion. He was one of the founders 
of the Metropolitan Art Museum and of the 
Union League Club, of New York, and is an 
active member of several scientific and 
benevolent societies. 

The Secretary of the Commission. 
Hon. John T. Dickinson, World's Fair 
Commissioner from Texas, and Secretary of 
the National Commission of the World's 
Fair, was born in Houston, Texas, June 18, 
1858. He is one of the youngest members 
of the National Commission, and doubtless 
the youngest World's Fair secretary of 
which there is any record. Although young 
in years, Col. Dickinson (he was a Colonel 
on the Military Staff of one of Texas' Gov- «* 
ernors several years ago), is old in business 
experience. Col. Dickinson lost his father 
when he was thirteen years of age, and his 
mother when he was sixteen. He was under 
the best teachers in Houston, Texas, and 
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for some years he studied in the most thor- 
ough schools in Leamington, England, and 
Dundee, Scotland. He spent two years at 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia, 
and three years at the University of Virginia, 
graduating in several of the academic depart- 
ments, taking the degree of Bachelor of Law, 
in June, 1879, before he was twenty-one 
years of age. 

In the fall of 1879, Col. Dickinson returned 
to Houston, and became the editor of the 
leading Democratic daily in that city, the 
Houston Telegram. In January, 1881, he was 
elected Secretary of the House of Represen- 
tatives of the Texas Legislature. It was said 
of him that his journal was the most accurate 
and complete of any record in the history of 
the State Legislature. 

In May, 1882, he was elected Secretary of 
the Texas State Capital Board, which office, in 
connection with the Secretaryship of other im- 
portant State Boards, from 1882 to 1888, he 
held during the construction of the Capitol 
Building, the largest and most complete State 
House in the Union. He was Secretary and 
Director of the famous Texas Inter-State 
Military Encampment and " International 
Musical " Contest, given at Austin, May, 
1888. Immediately thereafter Col. Dickin- 
son was elected Secretary and General 
Manager of the International Fair Associa- 
tion, at San Antonio, Texas, and managed 
for this Association its first great "Texas- 
Mexican Exposition/'heldin November, 1888. 

In the summer of 1889 his services were 
engaged by the Chicago World's Fair Com- 
mittee. He did effective work before Con- 
gress in securing the location of the World's 
Fair in Chicago. He was then appointed 
the World's Fair Commissioner from Texas, 
by Governor L. S. Ross. On the assem- 
bling of the World's Columbian Commission 
in Chicago, in June, 1890, he was unani- 



mously elected its secretary, and the Com- 
mission at its five sessions during the past 
eighteen months has given emphatic and 
hearty approval of the method, system, and 
policy pursued by Secretary Dickinson in 
the discharge of his duties and the manage- 
ment of his office. The Fort Worth Con- 
vention, in May, 1 891, was a brilliant and 
successful epoch, and showed the wisdom 
and sound judgment of Col. Dickinson, as 
the people of Texas are now fully alive to 
the necessity of having the magnificent indus- 
tries and boundless opportunities of the Lone 
Star State fully represented in Chicago in 
1893. He is a young man of splendid 
physique, courtly bearing, with a splendid 
intellect, and indomitable will, with demo- 
cratic ideas, tastes and convictions. Col. 
Dickinson is destined to fill important posi- 
tions in public and political life when he has 
concluded his term as Secretary of the 
National Commission. 

President of the Board of Lady 
Managers. 

On November 29, 1890, during the first 
session of the Board of Lady Managers of 
the World's Columbian Commission, Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, of Chicago, was unanimously 
elected to the presidency of that great body 
of representative American women. Mrs. 
Palmer's name was placed in nomination by 
a truly representative American woman, 
Mrs. John A. Logan, widow of the univer- 
sally beloved and lamented General John A. 
Logan. Mrs. Palmer, before her marriage, 
had acquired fame as the beautiful Bertha 
Honore. She was born in Louisville, Ky., 
her father being of French descent and her 
mother belonging to one of the oldest and 
most aristocratic Southern families. Her 
childhood and early girlhood were spent in 
Louisville, and there also her education was 
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begun. According to old Southern custom, 
her education was finished in a convent, the 
one selected being that near Baltimore, Md. 
From the quiet of the convent, Miss Honore 
stepped into a field of conquest. Her mental 
acquirements, varied accomplishments, and 
inherited grace and refinement soon won for 
her an enviable position in society. In 1S71 
she married Mr. Potter Palmer, 
one of Chicago's most highly- 
esteemed, best known and weal- 
thiest citizens, a citizen to whom 
Chicago will always point with 
pride, as one of her chief sup- 
ports in her most trying times. 
Since marriage, Mrs. P.almerhas 
resided in Chicago, the Palmer 
mansion (called " The Castle/') 
on the matchless Lake Shore 
Drive, being one of the finest in 
the country. 

Mrs. Palmer has traveled exten- 
extensively, and has a wide ac- 
quaintance among the wise and 
fashionable people of two conti- 
nents. Her contributions to 
charities, both city and State, 
while large, are surpassed by the 
good she privately does. As 
presiding officer of the Ladies' 
Board she has displayed an exec- 
utive ability that has excited uni- 
versal admiration. She is emin- 
ently fitted to adorn and fill the 
office "to which she has been so 
flatteringly called. She has 
brought to bear upon the affairs of her office a 
native energy, a superb presence, personal 
magnetism, and splendid executive aptitude. 
Under her guidance, coupled with the work- 
being done by the highly accomplished mem- 
bers of the Board, the women of the world are 
perceiving their true status in the affairs of man. 



Chief of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. 

John Williams Walker Fearn was born 
January 13th, 1832, at Huntsville, a beauti- 
ful town in the valley of the Tennessee, 
among the mountains of northern Alabama, 
settled by his Virginian ancestors under the 
leadership of his great grandfather, Colonel 




MRS. POTTER PALMER. 

Leroy Pope. The settlement was at first 
named Twickenham after the poet Pope's 
villa on the Thames. John Williams Walker, 
his grandfather, whose namesake he was, 
presided at the Constitutional Convention 
preceding the admission of Alabama into the 
Union and was one of the first two Senators 
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His mother was distin- 
guished for her intellect, accomplishments 
and brilliant conversational powers. His 
father, Richard Lee Fearn, a native of 
Pittsylvania County, Virginia, was one of 
the most eminent surgeons and physicians of 
the South, and his uncle, Leroy Pope Walker, 
an eminent advocate, was the Secretary of 
War of the Confeder- 
acy. Another uncle, 
Percy Walker, was a 
member of Congress, 
representing the 
Southern District of 
Alabama. Descended 
from a long line of 
professional men, early 
demonstration of his 
capability was to be 
expected, and it was 
not surprising to find 
him, at the age of six- 
teen entering Yale Col- 
lege in the sopho- 
more year, associated 
as classmate with An- 
drew D. White, John 
W. Noble, Wayne 
McVeagh, Randall 
Gibson, President Gil- 
man and others who 
have since gained 
prominence in all the 
walks of life. Graduat- 
ing in 185 1 with dis- 
tinguished honors, he 

studied law in Mobile under the great lawyer 
John A. Campbell, afterwards Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, was 
admitted to the bar the day he attained his 
majority and, a little later, practiced before 
the highest judicial tribunal in America. 
From his early youth fond of travel and a 



devoted student of languages, he naturally 
embraced the offer of Secretaryship of the 
Legation at Brussels, in 1853. 

The following year he attended the inter- 
national law course in Paris, afterwards be- 
coming Secretary of the Legation to Mexico, 
the American Minister at the time being 
the brilliant journalist, John Forsyth. 




WALKER FEARN. 

During his Mexican sojourn, Mr. Fearn 
became famous as an explorer, his accounts 
of ascending Ixtaccihuatl and Popocatepetl 
and his descent into the crater of the latter 
volcano, receiving wide-spread publication at 
the time. Accompanying his father, he then 
spent several years in European travel. 
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At the outbreak of the Civil War he was 
a member of the Mobile Cadets and a lieu- 
tenant of artillery at Fort Morgan. He was 
detached from this duty to become a mem- 
ber, with Yancey, Rost and Mann, of the 
commission appointed by the provisional 
government of the seceding States which 
visited Europe to induce the peaceful inter- 
vention of foreign powers, a mission which 
was suddenly terminated by the fall of Sum- 
ter. Returning, he ran the blockade at 
Charleston under heavy fire while in charge 
of the powder supply ship with a cargo of 
eleven hundred barrels of explosive. Upon 
reporting at Richmond he was appointed to 
the staff of General Joseph E. Johnston, but 
early in 1863 was. sent with L. Q. C. Lamar, 
now Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, on a diplomatic mission abroad, 
which having been successfully completed, 
he was ordered with General William Pres- 
ton to Mexico. After many hazardous experi- 
ences he reached Matamoras, Texas, and 
reporting for duty to General Kirby Smith, 
commanding, was appointed Adjt.-General. 

At the close of the war he visited 
Yucatan, exploring the renowned Toltec 
City, Uxmal, and investigating other evidences 
of a prehistoric civilization. Subsequent to 
another tour in Europe, he was married in 
New York in November, 1S65, to the daugh- 
ter of James Hewttt, of Louisville, Ky. In 
1867 he settled permanently in New Orleans, 
devoting himself to admiralty and general 
law practice. After occupying the chair of 
Spanish and Italian of the Tulane University 
of Louisiana, in 1884, he travelled abroad for 
several months as the foreign commissioner 
of the New Orleans Cotton International Expo- 
sition, succeeding in making the foreign exhi- 
bit of that World's Fair an unqualified success. 

Soon after the inauguration of President 
Cleveland, he was appointed Minister to 



Greece, Roumania and Servia. Arriving in 
Belgrade as King Milan was leaving for the 
front with his army, on the declaration of war 
with Bulgaria, he went to Bucharest and was 
the 'guest, with his family, of the poet queen 
Carmen Sylva, and the soldier king, Charles, 
at Sinai, the summer capital in the Carpa- 
thians. Proceeding to Constantinople, he 
had audiences with the Sultan at the Palace 
Yildiz, and finally reached Greece when a 
war between Turkey and that nation seemed 
imminent. For many months he was the 
only foreign minister in Athens. From the 
confidential relations then commenced, he 
was honored with the closest friendship of the 
royal family throughout his service in Greece. 
At the close of the administration, Mr. Fearn 
established an international law firm in Lon- 
don and New York, which he left to assume 
his duties in Chicago as Chief of the depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs of the Exposition. 

Chief of Department of Publicity. 

Moses Purnell Handy, whose services to 
the Exposition as Chief of the Department 
of Publicity and Promotion have been 
phenomenally successful, was born in the 
State of Missouri ; but he is virtually a Vir- 
ginian, his father a Presbyterian minister, 
having removed to the Old Dominion while 
the son was yet an infant ; and it was in the 
traditions of that Commonwealth that the 
latter was reared and educated, and to her 
service that he gave his allegiance when the 
controversy between the North and South 
culminated in an appeal to arms. The hor- 
rors of conflict fell first upon the border 
States, particularly upon that portion of Vir- 
ginia contiguous to the Potomac River in 
which the Handys were then residing. The 
father, although a minister of the Gospel f 
and a man of peace, was an early victim to 
the ardor of his convictions and the ill-con- 
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siderecl severity of an inexperienced Federal 
officer. He was arrested, thrown into a mili- 
tary prison ; the home was wrecked, the 
flock scattered ; and at the age of seventeen 
Moses was thrown upon his own resources. 
The same year he entered the Confederate 
Army, was assigned to the staff of General 
Stevens with the rank of lieutenant, and so 
served until the surrender of Lee at Appo- 




MOSES P. HANDY. 

matox Court House put an end to the 
struggle. 

Out of the adventures which befel the 
youthful soldier during these years of excit- 
ing experience grew his first achievement in 
that line, which was to become his cherished 
profession in after life. His first literary ven- 
ture, consisting of a series of articles descrip- 
tive of incidents of fury and battle, appeared 



in the Watchman, then conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. Deems. Having thus " seen him- 
self in type," the path of future effort was 
irrevocably determined. The journalistic 
instinct was in full pulse and vigor, and only 
sought a channel in which to vent itself. The 
lad now called on Dr. Converse, editor of 
the Christian Observer, then published in 
Richmond, and said he must have work. 
The field was not promising, but with 
characteristic perseverance he held on 
until at last the opportunity came. 
During the summer of 1867 Mr. 
Wilson, candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency of the United States, made a 
canvass in Virginia and was announ- 
ced to deliver a public address near 
Richmond. 

Young Handy went to the Rich- 
mond Dispatch with an offer to report 
the meeting " for five dollars and a 
railroad ticket." The offer was accep- 
ted, and the result was a report so 
superior to the usual work in that 
line as at orice to fix the status 
of the writer. He was tendered and 
accepted a permanent situation on the 
Dispatch, learning the detail of the 
craft while engaged in the " all-round " 
work, which is the best education for 
a journalist, and was not long in 
mounting the higher rungs of the 
ladder. A little later, Mr. Handy, 
in connection with the exciting 
and tragic affair of the " Virginius,' 
which so nearly led to a war between this 
country and Spain, displayed an enterprise 
in obtaining intelligence and a brilliancy of 
method in transmitting it, which elicited flat- 
tering comments. This episode led directly 
to his establishment with the then brilliant 
staff of the New York Tribune, and his 
career since has been one of unbroken sue- 
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cess. He was subsequently for a time edi- 
tor-in-chief of the once famous Richmond 
Enquirer, and imparted to that staid journal 
a vigor and spice which astonished the 
natives. In 1876 he was Commissioner 
from Virginia to the Centennial Commission, 
and becoming attached to the " Quaker 
City " remained there during several years, 
in which he managed the Times, and after- 
wards held a prominent position on the 
Press, engaging at the same time in other 
and successful literary undertakings. When 
the organization of the departments of the 
Columbian Exposition was undertaken, Ma- 
jor Handy was selected by Col. Davis to 
create the bureau over which he now so ably 
presides. The tender came simultaneously 
with that by President Harrison of the 
appointment of Consul-General to Egypt. 
Major Handy, however, decided to cast his 
fortunes with the Fair. His task was really 
the creation of a department, for the field 
was entirely unexplored ; methods, as well 



as forces, had to be originated, and the terri- 
tory to be covered was the globe. How 
thoroughly the work has been accomplished 
is best shown by the universal interest which 
has been created in the enterprise. A recent 
traveller through the remote East said on 
returning home that he had encountered in 
the most obscure hamlet no person who had 
not heard of Chicago and the great Exposi- 
tion. 

Major Handy was married in 1 869 to Miss 
Lara Matthews of Virginia, and his charming 
home in Chicago is brightened by the 
presence of interesting and attractive children. 
His incessant and multifarious duties do not 
preclude his participation in social pleasures, 
and he is one of the most delightful of hosts 
and welcome of guests. 

[Sketches of the other Chiefs of Depart- 
ment will be given in the chapters descriptive 
of the buildings and exhibits, over which 
they preside]. 



CHAPTER XII. 
The Opening of the Fair. 

The Naval Ceremonies — Rendezvous in Hampton Roads — A Great Fleet — The March up the Coast — The Columbus 
Caravels — The Scene in New York Harbor — The Flag of John Paul Jones — The Grand Review — Incidents — Formali- 
ties, etc. — The Proceedings in Chicago — Dignified but not Pompous — -The Addresses and Poem — The President 
Starts the Wheels, etc., etc. 

of the American Colonies. It was just out- 
side Capes Charles and Henry, which guard 
the ocean entrance to this land-locked harbor, 
that the sea-fight, famous in song and story, 
between the " Shannon " and the " Chesa- 
peake " occurred in the war of 1812. 

On the extreme point of the northern shore, 
its guns pointing to the south and east, 
stands Fortress Monroe, the largest of the 
enclosed fortifications maintained by the 
United States Government, and the only 
garrisoned place in the Southern States of 
which the Federal forces retained possession 
throughout the sectional contest of 186 1-5. 
The fort is maintained as an Artillery School, 
and is garrisoned by a sufficient number of 
officers and men to make a respectable dis- 
play of force. The grounds are beautifully 
laid off; and the place is a fashionable sea-side 
resort throughout the year, — is the site of 
numerous fine hotels, and offers facilities for 
social enjoyment unsurpassed on the Atlantic 
coast. 

In these historic waters, by the middle of 
April, the modern ships chosen by the Navy 
Department to represent the United States 
were assembled under the command of the 
senior officer of the service, Rear Admiral 
Gherardi. Day after day witnessed the 
arrival of some stately ship bearing aloft the 
ensign of a friendly nation, until the magnifi- 
cent bay contained the mightiest armament 
ever brought together. In numbers the fleet 



THE ceremonies incident to the open- 
ing of the Fair were not confined to 
the formal proceedings had in 
Chicago on the first of May, but 
had their initiation in Virginia waters, where 
in the spacious Hampton Roads the ships 
representing the naval powers of the world 
made rendezvous on or before the seventeenth 
of April. The place was appropriately 
chosen, not only as affording a perfect harbor 
for the fleet, but because of the historic 
associations which attach to it. Here, at 
the confluence of Chesapeake bay with the 
James and Elizabeth rivers, is the Old Point 
Comfort, which was so named by the storm- 
tossed voyagers who established near there 
at Jamestown the first successful English 
Colony in America. 

It was here that the brave old cruiser 
Newport, (after whom Newport News, after- 
wards to become famous as the scene of the 
conflict between the "Monitor" and the " Mer- 
rimac," was called), anchored the fleet which 
saved the infant settlement from destruction. 
It was here that bold John Smith encountered 
a career as adventurous and full of chequered 
incident as that of Columbus himself. 

It was here there gathered, a little more 
than a hundred years ago, the French 
Squadron under Admiral Count de Grasse 
which gave the coup de grace to the army of 
Lord Cornwallis beleaguered hard by at 
Yorktown, and so secured the independence 
248 
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has been often excelled, but in formidability, 
never. Spain had present only three ships, 
for instance, but either one of them would 
have demolished the Invincible Armada 
between eight bells and the dog-watch. In 
no way could the marvellous progress in 
naval architecture, ordnance, methods of 
propulsion, etc., have been more forcibly 
illustrated, than by the contrast afforded of 
these monster machines of war with the tiny 
caravels in which Columbus made his voyage 
from the Old World to the New. 

The Santa Maria. 

These latter, exact reproductions 111 every 
detail of dimensions and equipment of the 
Santa Maria, the Nina and the Pinta, were 
the happy contributions of the Spanish gov- 
ernment to the sentiment of the occasion. 
Built at Palos, the port in which Columbus 
fitted out his expedition, they sailed across 
the ocean following as near as might be the 
track of the eventful voyage of 1492; and 
arriving at Hampton Roads they were the 
objects of an enthusiasm which no other 
feature of the pageant could have evoked. 
With a flutter of flags from every towering 
masthead, and the thunder of great guns from 
every armored deck, these survivals of the 
days of the ancient mariners were greeted. 

The Santa Maria as the flag ship of the lili- 
putian fleet acknowledged the honors by dis- 
charges from her miniature artillery which 
faintly echoed the detonations of the great 
guns ; and then, spreading her obsolete 
toggery from every rope of her queer rigging, 
her diminutive hull overshadowed by a cloud 
of curiously-shaped canvas, she made the 
rounds of the big war craft, bobbing in and 
out among them, with gracious sweeps and 
courtesies, for all the world like some faded 
belle of a past generation showing off her 
finery of a forgotten fashion before an ad- 



miring audience of latter day exquisites. She 
seemed to say to the self-sufficiency of 
modern science, as she threaded in and out 
among the great steel hulks, " Look at me, 
as one of those who led the way for your 
existence. I come from a day when ships 
were of oak, and men's hearts of steel. Ye 
are but the fruit of the seed of my youth." 
And verily no one gazed upon the suggestive 
scene, from commodore to landsman, who 
did not experience a sense of reverential emo- 
tion. They added just the touch of sentiment 
which was needed to give meaning to the 
material power which the giant war-ships 
attested. 

The Fleet Moves. 

After a week spent in ceremonials, salutes 
and festivities, in which the officers and guns 
of Fortress Monroe participated, on the morn- 
ing of the 24th of April the signal to get 
under way was hoisted by the American 
Admiral. The fleet moved in two lines 
which, after sailing to the east and west, re- 
spectively, for some distance, countermarched 
upon the centre, so to speak, and thus formed 
a double column heading out to sea, the for- 
eigners led by the British flag-ship, the 
" Blake," occupying the starboard which is 
the post of honor according to naval etiquette ; 
the second column, on the port or shore hand, 
led by the " Philadelphia." Two and two, at 
intervals of four hundred yards, the ships 
sped on their way, and arrived without inci- 
dent in the lower bay of New York the follow- 
ing evening. 

The New York Celebration. 
On the morning of the 25th, the first 
feature of the programme was carried into 
effect by the unfurling on the summit of the 
Highlands of Navesink of the flag which 
that daring American seaman, John Paul 
Jones, floated on the " Bon Homme Richard" 
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during her desperate encounter with the 
" Serapis." The flag was designed from the 
coat-of-arms of the Washington family ,and the 
five pointed star which it bears was designed 
by Washington himself. During the engage- 
ment with the " Serapis," this ensign was 
shot away, and fell into the sea, when Lieu- 
tenant James H. Stafford, father of the pres- 
ent owner of the interesting relic, plunged 
overboard, rescued it, and nailed it to the 
masthead where, at the close of the bloody 
conflict, it triumphantly floated. Subse- 



Miantonomah. The priceless relic was then 
hauled down, and in its place a handsome 
regulation " Star Spangled Banner " was run 
up by Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson, wife of the 
Vice-President of the United States. This 
flag is to be kept flying between the hours 
of sunrise and sunset every day, perpetually. 
The first sight which greeted the advance 
ships of the international squadron, as they 
steamed along the Jersey shore, on the 
afternoon of the 25th of April, was the 
national emblem floating hicrh in air, and 




U. S. CRUISER, "CHICAGO." 



quently, this flag was carried by the American 
frigate " Alliance," and finally was presented 
by Act of Congress to Lieutenant Stafford, 
who bequeathed it to his son, Samuel. 

The flag is tattered, and shows the marks 
of battle and the scars of many bullet 
wounds. It has only twelve stars, as 
Georgia had not entered the Union when it 
was made. The raising of this original " Old 
Glory " was attended with imposing ceremo- 
nies, at the close of which a salute of twen- 
ty-one guns was fired by the U. S. steamer 



displaying forty-four stars above the thirteen 
stripes. 

On the morning of the 26th, the fleet 
moved through the Narrows in the same 
order observed in the departure from Hamp- 
ton Roads, the American and British 
Admirals leading the port and starboard 
columns, respectively. Proceeding up the 
Hudson until the leading ships reached a 
point opposite the foot of Ninety-fifth street, 
when, from the bow of the " Philadelphia,'* 
came the flash of a heavy gun followed by 
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the deafening roar ; and then the rattling of 
chains and plunge of immense anchors, 
and the ships swung off with the tide, pre- 
senting their broadsides to the shore. The 
double- line extended from Ninety-sixth street, 
where the Columbus caravels had found 
haven, to Twenty-second street, where the 
" Dolphin " lay at anchor,flyingthe flag ofthe 
Secretary of the Navy. The ships were 
marshalled in the following order : 

United States — Rear Admiral Gherardi, 
commander-in-chief. " Philadelphia " (flag), 
"Newark" (flag), "Atlanta," "San Fran- 
cisco, " " Bancroft, " " Bennington, " " Bal- 
timore/' "Chicago" (flag), "Yorktown, " 
" Charlestown, " " Vesuvius, " " Concord, " 
" Miantonomab. " 

Argentina — Rear Admiral Howard. " 9 
de Julio. " 

Holland — Captain Arriens." Van Speyk. " 

Germany — Captain Buchsel. " Kaiserina 
Augusta, " " Seeadler." 

Great Britain — Vice Admiral Sir John 
Hopkins, commander-in-chief. "Blake" 
(flag), " Australia," " Magicienne," "Tartar.'' 

Russia — Vice Admiral Koznakoff, com- 
mander-in-chief. " Dimitri Donskoi " (flag), 
" General Admiral," " Rynda." 

France — Rear Admiral De Libran, com- 
mander-in-chief. "Arethus " (flag)," Hus- 
sard," " Jean Bart." 

Italy — Rear Admiral Magnaghi, com- 
mander-in-chief. " Etna " (flag), " Giovanni 
Bausan." 

Spain — Rear Admiral Gomez y Lono, 
commander-in-chief. "Infanta Isabella" 
(flag), " Reina Regente," " Nueva Espana." 

Brazil — Rear Admiral de Noronha, com- 
mander-in-chief. " Aquidaban " (flag), " Tira- 
dantes," " Republica." 

The great feature ofthe naval demonstra- 
tion occurred on the morning of the 27th. 
The weather was not propitious, but the 



populace faced a pouring rain and lined 
the river banks from the Battery to River- 
side Park at an early hour in the morning. 
At 10 o'clock, the hour appointed for the 
ceremony, the city lay dismal under a storm 
of pelting downpour, and the river was 
smothered in a fog so dense that the dim out- 
lines only ofthe great floating batteries were 
visible from the shore. It was three hours 
later when the Presidential party entered 
launches at the foot of Twenty-third street, 
but through the dreary interval patriotic 
thousands stood their ground against the piti- 
less storm ; and when, at 10 o'clock, from 
the masthead ofthe " Dolphin " threw out the 
blue flag with its white eagle, which signified 
that the Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States was aboard, 
there was a hurrah from half a million 
throats, and a responding chorus of long 
continued shrieks from the pipes of sixteen 
hundred steam-craft. 

The Review of the Fleet. 

The " Dolphin " received the President 
with the regulation salute, and ere the echoes 
died away had shipped her anchors and was 
in motion between the lines, escorted by the 
" Blake," the " Monmouth," and the " Gen- 
eral Meigs." Just at this juncture the clouds 
parted and the mist lifted. As if by magic, 
the yard-arms of every vessel in the harbor 
were manned, and from countless masts 
streamed flags of various devices. The 
"Dolphin" steamed on her course, and 
entered the double line between the Brazilian 
ships, the " Tiradentes " and the "Repub- 
lica." The crews of each ship were formed on 
deck, facing inwards, and as the reviewing 
vessel would come abreast, the bands would 
sound the National Anthem, and then the 
roar of guns would break out on both sides 
of the " Dolphin." The din was tremendous, 
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and the smoke soon became impenetrable. 
Soon seven hundred guns were adding to the 
uproar, and the "Dolphin" emerged from 
this peaceful cannonading without an unbro- 
ken pane of glass in her cabin windows. 

Last to join in the thunderous tribute were 
the Columbus caravels, their guns sounding 
amid the storming explosions from the heavy 
modern ordnance like faint, far away echoes 
from the fifteenth century. Having made 
the grand tour, the " Dolphin " anchored 
off Ninety-sixth street, and the President 
was busily engaged for two hours in receiv- 
ing formal visits from the officers of the fleet. 
At twilight another mighty uproar shook New 
York to its centre as all the ships joined in 
a general salute to President Cleveland. Just 
before this, the flagship " Philadelphia " was 
seen to leave her moorings and steam swiftly 
up the river. 

Honors to the Dead Chieftain. 

Later, as night descended on the scene, 
the flash of her guns gleamed through the 
darkness, and their smoke floated off like a 
white pall over the trees of Riverside Park. 
It was the closing ceremony of the day, and 
it was paid to the dead commander whom 
no sound can waken to glory again. With 
these honors to Grant's tomb terminated the 
long and exciting exercises. Soon the bosom 
of the Hudson was unruffled by aught but 
the night breeze, and at eight o'clock the 
Columbian fleet was wrapped in silence and 
inky darkness. Suddenly a ray of light shot 
upward from the " Philadelphia," long, daz- 
zling, and seeming to pierce the sky. That 
was the signal for the scheduled display of 
the electrical search-lights with which the war 
vessels are provided. 

Quickly following the "Philadelphia's" lead 
the "General Admiral " showed the many 
ways in which the lights are used in active 



warfare to protect vessels from attacks of 
those marine terrors, torpedo boats. At times 
the projected rays were concentrated at cer- 
tain spots on shore, then 'turned far up the 
Hudson, making objects plainly visible at a 
distance of five miles. 

Following came another signal, and simul- 
taneously every light in the fleet was turned 
toward the zenith. Slowly the rays converged 
until they formed the apex of a brilliant silvery 
pyramid of incalculable height. Experts say 
it could have been seen seventy-five miles 
away in any direction. It was a sight never 
before seen and never to be forgotten. 
Seventy lights were used in the display. 

On the 28th, a parade of the sailors and 
marines of the fleet was made in the city, 
which was marked by all the pomp and 
splendor which the great metropolis could 
lend to the occasion. On Friday evening the 
outward bound trains bore away to the 
westward the distinguished participants in a 
celebration which had done New York credit 
by its spirit and its magnificence ; and the 
eyes of the world were now turned upon 
Chicago where another impressive act in the 
Columbian drama was about to be set on the 
stage. 

The Opening of the Fair. 

On Saturday, the 30th of April, the 
illustrious actors who were to perform the 
principal parts arrived on the scene. Never 
was weather more wretchedly inclement than 
that which attended their coming. Dull 
leaden skies shut in a murky atmosphere 
and torrents of water descended from the 
celestial cisterns. All Chicago's will was 
needed to rise superior to the depressing 
circumstances. But it had overcome too 
many obstacles to be deterred by any fortui- 
tous hostility of the elements now, and the 
programme was carried out with a grim 
determination to succeed which brought its 
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own reward. The events of the day were 
the arrivals of President Cleveland, the Duke 
of Veragua, and of the Liberty Bell. For 
each of these notable guests Chicago had a 
splendid welcome. 

Three several processions, formed at differ- 
ent hours, and composed of the flower of 
Chicago's citizenship and the elite of her 
soldiery, were greeted by an immense and 
enthusiastic throng of spectators on every 
street. The glare of banners and the blaz e 
of trumpets were everywhere. But, when the 
guests had been escorted with appropriate 
honor to their respective quarters, there was 
gloom in the atmosphere and gloom in the 
breasts of those who had labored so ardently 
toward the day when a completed Exposition 
should be inaugurated to the uses and 
enjoyment of the world. Sunday was a day 
worthy to be recorded in the annals of 
metereologists as the worst of a season 
unprecedentedly bad. And the outlook for the 
morrow was such as to dismay the most 
hopeful. The curtain of slumber fell upon a 
people prepared for the worst. 

The Veil is Lifted. 

But the great day dawned, — that First of 
May which is to be memorable in the annals, 
not of America alone, but of all mankind, — 
not smiling with the golden light of sun- 
shine it is true, nor dispensing the balmy air 
of spring ; but a great improvement on its 
predecessor. The heavens were overcast ; 
the air was laden with a rawness reminiscent 
of the recent deluge ; but the rain had ceased, 
the wind had moderated, and the temperature 
was mild enough to be comfortable. There 
were not many drones in Chicago that 
morning. 

Ere the banquet halls of the night before 
had been swept and garnished of their faded 
rose-leaves, the sound of martial music and 



tramp of disciplined columns echoed in the 
avenues leading to the Presidential quarters 
at the Lexington Hotel on Michigan avenue. 
Admonished by the wearisome delays attend- 
ant upon the Dedication ceremonies, the 
management had determined that the later 
function should not only be discharged with 
promptitude, but should consist of a pro- 
gramme less exhaustive of the patience of 
the public. 

The Procession to the Grounds, 

A few minutes after nine o'clock the Presi- 
dent emerged from the portals of the Lexing- 
ton, and escorted by President Palmer of the 
National Commission, and President Higin- 
botham of the Exposition Company, entered 
the open landau in waiting. He .occupied 
the back seat in solitary grandeur, confronted 
by the officials named. His appearance was 
the signal for hearty recognition by the 
assembled thousands. At the same moment 
the high notes of the bugle rang out the 
command to march, and swinging into 
column of fours the mounted escort started 
off to the south at a brisk trot. 

First came a platoon of park police followed 
by a detachment of twenty-seven mounted 
police led by Lieut. Healy, who sat in the 
saddle as if he were part of the horse. Splash- 
ing at the heels of the police rode Company 
B and Company K of the Seventh United 
States cavalry, under the command of Capt 
Varnum and Capt. Hare. These had the 
capes of their blue overcoats fastened back so 
that they presented a yellow front as they 
advanced. Then came the Chicago Hussars 
under Capt. Brand, followed by Troop A of 
the Illinois National Guard. This was all of 
the escort. It was under command of Major 
Baldwin of the Seventh United States cavalry. 

In the first carriage were Commissioners 
Widener and Smalley, and Directors Bryan 
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and Ellsworth. Commissioners Allen and 
Barbour rode in the second carriage with 
Directors Henrotin and Kerfoot. In the 
third carriage were Commissioners Groner 
and Hodges and Directors Ketcham and 
Lawrence; in the fourth, Commissioners 
Keogh and Ewing and Directors Revell and 
Wacker ; in the fifth, Commissioners Dickin- 
son and Breslin and Directors Yerkes and 
Scott; in the sixth, George R. Davis, the 
Director-General of the Exposition, and 
Director-of-Works Burnham. The seventh 
carriage, the only one drawn by more than 
two horses, was the President's. Next came 
the Vice-President of the United States, 
escorted by Messrs. Gage and Baker, ex- 
Presidents of the Exposition. 

In the five next carriages came the Cabinet 
officers in their proper order of precedence — 
Secretary of State Gresham, Secretary of the 
Treasury Carlisle, Secretary of the Navy 
Herbert, Secretary of the Interior Hoke 
Smith, and Secretary of Agriculture Morton. 
Each was accompanied by two Exposition 
Commissioners or Directors. Mrs. Gresham 
and Mrs. Carlisle sat beside their husbands. 

The Duke of Veragua. 

In the fourteenth carriage, that immediately 
behind Secretary Morton, sat his grace of 
Veragua in the full uniform of a Spanish 
admiral. Beside him sat the first vice-presi- 
dent of the Commission, and opposite him sat 
the first vice-president of the Exposition. 
The fourth occupant of the carriage was 
Commander Dickens, in a uniform scarcely 
less resplendent than that of the Duke of 
Veragua. 

In the carriage behind the Duke were the 
Duchess of Veragua, Mrs. Potter Palmer 
(who is the President of the Board of Lady 
Managers), and the wife of Commander 
Dickens. In the sixteenth carriage were the 



Marquis de Barboles, the second vice-presi- 
dent of the Commission and the second 
vice-president of the Exposition. The Hon. 
Christobel Colon y Aguilera, the Hon. Maria 
del Pilar Colon y Aguilera, his sister, and 
the Spanish Commissioner, Senor Gutierres, 
were in the next carriage, and in the next 
were the Hon. Pedro Colon y Bertanado, the 
Hon. Carlos Aguilera, the Marquis Villalobar, 
and Director Hutchinson. All the Spaniards 
were in uniforms, naval or military, and 
further the Hon. Christobel Colon y Aguilera 
was splendid for a graceful white military 
cloak fastened at the neck with gold clasps. 

Hurrying Through the Crowd. 

Ambassador Bayard and Judge Lambert 
Tree were in the nineteenth carriage and 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles and his aide were in 
the twentieth. The last two carriages bore 
Gov. Altgeld and Mayor Harrison. Counting 
coachmen and all, there were less than five 
hundred persons in the parade, and so stead- 
fastly did it hold to its rapid pace that such as 
gaped from the sidewalks had small chance 
to make out and bow to the President before 
the whole thing had passed. 

Swiftly the procession swept through the 
avenues and boulevards to the entrance of 
Midway Plaisance, and here the monotony of 
the march was broken by the first genuine 
ovation of the occasion. Entering the motley 
street a strange sight met the eye. Holding 
exaggerated ideas of the reverence due to 
official dignitaries, the foreign population of 
that cosmopolitan quarter made up by the 
unanimity of their attendance and profundity 
of their obeisances for the somewhat chilling 
indifference of the general populace along the 
route. Just as the President's carriage turned 
into the broad drive-way of the Avenue of 
Nations, the sun made a supreme effort and 
burst forth in momentary splendor. 
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The Algerians were grouped in front of 
their village and made a picturespue showing 
in their gaily-colored garments. The dancing 
girls on the steps of the cafe and the men 
were grouped on either side of them. When 
the President's carriage was opposite the 
village Sol Bloom gave the word. The girls 
lowered their veils, the greatest compliment 
they could give the distinguished guest, and 
they all bowed. Mr. Cleveland half turned 
in his carriage and raised his hat to the pretty 
creatures, and then the entire village saluted 
him with a yell that woke the echoes. This 
burst seemed to set the pace for enthusiasm 
for the rest of the villagers. They could not 
yell as loudly as the travelers from the 
borders of the Great Sahara, but each 
in his own way and according to the habits 
of his far-away land, honored the notables. 

Scenes Along Midway Plaisance. 

In front of the Cairo streets was a group 
which seemed to interest the President, and a 
slight halt gave him an excellent opportunity 
to study them. The tall camels and shaggy 
donkeys formed the background. In front of 
them were dancing girls and matrons from 
Cairo and Khartoum. In the front ranks 
were the priests, camelmen, donkey boys 
and merchants. An old patriarch, dressed 
in long robes, stood in front with a glass of 
wine in his hand. After they had all bowed 
low the old man raised the glass and quoted 
the Roman pledge, signifying " to the 
memory of the guest of a single day who 
passes by." The President evidently heard 
and understood, for he raised his hat to the 
patriarch, who bowed low with deep respect. 
The Egyptians cheered lustily as all the 
distinguished people passed, and ended with 
three cheers for " the grand khedive of the 
United States." 

In front of the Turkish village the entire 



population was drawn up. They had dressed 
hastily in their holiday attire when the sun 
came out and the women, who are supposed 
to never let any one see their faces, forgot 
that little matter and thrust their heads as far 
out of the windows as they could and gazed 
with all their might. The soldiers and flag- 
men presented arms and cheered. The 
inclemency of the weather prevented Hagen- 
beck from putting his lions in the cage, and 
they could not add their jungle roar to the 
din, but the arena band, in bright red uni- 
forms, was stationed in front and played 
" Hail Columbia." The Plaisance was lined 
on both sides and cheers were frequent. 
The pretty girls in the beauty show and the 
Irish girls on top of Blarney castle vied with 
each other in waving handkerchiefs. 

The Japanese, who usually keep in the 
house in bad weather, were out in full force, 
headed by Prince Radin Advin. They had 
their native musical instruments with them, 
and played the national air while the pro- 
cession passed, and Radin uncovered to the 
President and the Duke. They had shivered 
in the mist for an hour, but were highly 
pleased at the show. 

Enthusiastic Multitudes. 

Once inside the grounds there was no rea- 
son to criticise the paucity of spectators or 
the public temper. The crowd was immense, 
and the enthusiasm all pervading. The Grand 
Stand was erected at the eastern front of the 
Administration Building. Every foot of ground 
on both sides of the lagoon, and reaching to 
the peristyle, was packed close with human 
beings. A sea of faces, a countless multitude, 
gathered from all climes, clad in every cos- 
tume, speaking every tongue, stood expec- 
tant upon the significant ceremonial. 

At 1 1 o'clock, the President appeared upon 
the landing of the stairway, and was attended 
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by the Director-General to his seat in front 
of the terraced amphitheatre. There was a 
mighty and prolonged roar of cheers. Then 
the various notables filed into their places, 
Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, receiving an 
ovation, and without undue delay the proceed- 
ings began. 

The Ceremonies. 

A wave of the hand from Director-General 
Davis brought a hush upon the vast assembly. 
From the big white hood which formed the 
sounding-board for Mr. Theodore Thomas' 
orchestra of 1 10 players came the first defi- 
nite signal to those at a distance that the 
ceremonies proper were under way. Far 
down the basin, so loud that it reached even 
the golden ears of the statue of the Republic, 
rang the initial tones of Professor J. K. Paine 's 
" Columbian March." The fanfare rose and 
fell like the notes of a bugle call, was caught 
between the facades of the two palaces flank- 
ing the basin and sent down to the peristyle 
in a series of rebounding echoes. The sound- 
ing-board hood did its work splendidly, the 
tones of the orchestra coming out with sur- 
prising clearness, considering that the play- 
ing was being done in the open air. 

A momentary pause ensued. And then 
the Rev. W. N. Milburn, "the blind 
chaplain of the House of Representatives, " 
invoked Divine blessing upon the occasion : 

" All glory be to Thee, Lord God of hosts, 
that Thou hast moved the hearts of all 
kindred tongues, people, and nations, to 
keep a feast of tabernacles in this place, in 
commemoration of that most momentous of 
all voyages, by which Columbus lifted the 
veil that hid the New World from the Old, and 
opened the gateway of the future for mankind. 
Thy servants have builded these more than 
imperial palaces, many chambered and many 
galleried, in which to store and show man's 
t victories over air, earth, fire and flood, 



engines of use, treasures of beauty, and 
promise of the years that are to be an illus- 
tration of the world's advance within these 
four hundred years. Woman, too, the 
shackles falling from her hinds and estate, 
throbbing with the pulse of the new time, 
joyously treading the paths of larger free- 
dom, responsibility and self-help opening 
before her ; woman, nearer to God, by the 
intuitions of the heart, and the grandeur of 
her self-sacrifice, brings the inspiration ofher 
genius, the product of her hand, brain, and 
sensibility to shed a grace and loveliness 
upon the place, thus making of the house 
beautiful. 

" To Thee, holiest among the mighty, 
mightiest among the holy, whose wounded 
hand has lifted the gates of great empires 
from their hinges, and turned the stream of 
history into new channels — to Thee, our risen 
and ascended Lord, we dedicate these tro- 
phies of the past, achievements of the present, 
and prophecies of the future, laying them 
reverently and with humility, and yet with a 
rapture of thanks and praise at the foot of 
Thy cross, for Thou hast redeemed us by Thy 
blood, and made us kings and priests unto 
our God. Upon thine honored servants, 
the President of the United States, the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, the Senators and Representatives of 
the people, and all other magistrates 
throughout our broad land ; upon that 
most illustrious sovereign of the world, 
our kinswoman revered and beloved in this 
land as in her own, the gracious lady, Queen 
Victoria ; upon all presidents, emperors, 
kings, queens, and other rulers of whatever 
name or degree, and upon .all the people 
and nations over which they may sway, we 
pray that the benediction of the King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords, may descend and abide, 
hastening the time when nations shall learn 
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war no more, when the sword shall be beaten 
into the plowshare, and the spear into the 
pruning hook. 

"Thou alone, O Lord, knowest the well- 
nigh insuperable obstacles surmounted, the 
envies, jealousies, and bickerings allayed, the 
open hostilities and insiduous opposition 
mastered by dauntless courage and inex- 
haustible patience, the unexampled fertility 
of resource and resistless energy by which 
the men engaged in this mighty undertaking 
have brought it to a triumphant consum- 
mation. Crown their labor and victory with 
Thy gracious words, ' Well done, good and 
faithful servants,' and make the world to echo 
Thy plaudits. 

" Send Thy blessings upon this great city, 
itself one of the wonders of the world, whose 
site, within the memory of living men, was a 
pasture for wild beasts, the lair of the wolf, 
and nest of the rattlesnake, but which now 
sits enthroned as one of the capitals of the 
earth and throws wide its gates of hospitable 
welcome to the people of all languages and 
climes ; grant to those that dwell within its 
borders the blessing which maketh rich and 
bringeth no sorrow. 

" Father Supreme, be Thou the guardian of 
our land, defending us from whirlwinds, floods, 
hail, and blight, keeping far from our shores 
the plague of cholera and every other pesti- 
lence, and as these are Thy protests against 
filth, drunkenness, debauchery, and every 
kind of corruption, stir up our whole people 
to be working with Thee by sanity and sani- 
tation, temperance in meat and drink, chastity, 
and all methods of right living, to insure to 
themselves and their children health, length 
of days, and peace. Make this World's Fair 
a Sabbatic year for the whole human race, a 
year of jubilee in which the heavy and grind- 
ing yoke of ill-paid labor shall be exchanged 
for the yoke of him who is meek and lowly 
17— F 



in heart, in which love to God and love to 
man shall become the rule of all men's lives, 
so that with one voice the whole world may 
ring out with the anthem which angels sang 
over the sheep-folds of Bethlehem — Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace, good 
will to men. 

" Lord God of Sabbaoth, accept our praise 
and hear our prayers, through Him wh? 
hath taught us to say, ' Our Father who art 
in heaven, hallowed be thy name ; thy king- 
dom come, thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, 
and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us. And lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. 
Amen.' 

"Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us, 
unto Him the glory in the church by Christ 
Jesus throughout all ages, world without end. 
Amen." 

The Inaugural Poem. 
The succeeding feature in the programme 
was the reading of a metrical ode, written by 
W. D. Croffut, of Washington, D. C, the 
delivery of which by Miss Jessie Conthoni 
would have been effective under any circum- 
stances less trying than those which sur- 
rounded her. As it was, the melodious 
verses were lost (as were indeed the words of 
all the speakers) upon a vast majority of the 
audience. The poem is entitled " The 
Prophecy," and is given entire : 

Sadly Columbus watched the nascent moon 

Drown in ihe gloomy ocean's western deeps. 

Strange birds that day bad fluttered in the sails 

And orange flowers floated round lbe wandering keel. 

And yet no land. And now, when through the dark 

The Santa Maria leaped before the gale, 

And angry billows tossed the caravels, 

As to destruction Gomez Rascon came 

With Captain Pinzon thro' the frenzied seas 

And to the admiral brought a parchment scroll, 
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Saying, "Good master, read this writing here— 

An earnest prayer it is from all on board. 

The crew would fain turn back in utter fear. 

No longer to the pole the compass points ; 

Into the zenith creeps the northern star. 

You saw but yesterday an albatross 

Drop dead on deck beneath the flying scud. 

The devil's wind blows madly from the east 

Into the Land of Nowhere, and the sea 

Keeps sucking us adown the maelstrom's maw. 

Francisco says the edge of earth is near 

And off to Erebus we slide unhelmed. 

Last Sunday night Diego saw a witch 

Dragging the Nina by her forechains west 

And madly dancing on the dolphin's back, 

And, as she danced, the brightest star in heaven 

Slipped from its leash and sprang into the sea, 

Like Lucifer, and left a trail of blood. 

I pray thee, master, turn again to Spain 

Obedient to the omens, or, perchance, 

The terror-stricken crew, to escape their doom 

May mutiny and — " 

"Gomez Rascon, peace," 

Exclaimed the admiral. "Thou has said enough. 

Now, prithee, leave me. I would be alone." 

Then eagerly Columbus sought a sign 
In sea and sky and in his lonely heart, 
Finding, instead of pressages of hope, 
The black and ominous portents of despair. 

The wild winds roared around him and he heard 
Shrill voices cry, " Return ! Return ! Return ! " 
He thought of Genoa and dreams of youth, 
His father's warnings and his mother's prayers, 
Confiding Beatrix and the prattling babe, 
The life and mirth and warmth of old Castile, 
And tempting comfort of the peaceful land, 
And wild winds moaned " Return ! Return ! Re- 
turn!" 

As thus he mused, he paced the after deck 
And gazed upon the luminous waves astern. 

Strange life was in the phosphorescent foam, 
And thro' the goblin glow there came and went 
Like elfin shadows on an opal sea 
Prophetic pictures of the land he sought. 

He saw the end of his victorious quest — 
He saw, ablaze on Isabella's breast, 
The gorgeous Antillean jewels rest — 
The islands of the west. 

He saw invading Plenty dispossess 
Old Poverty, the land with bounty bless, 
And thro' the wailing caverns of distress 
Walk star-eyed Happiness. 



He saw an empire radiant as the day, 
Harnessed to law but under freedom's sway, 
Proudly arise, resplendent in array, 

To show the world the way. 

He saw celestial Peace in mortal guise, 
And, filled with hope and thrilled with high surprise, 
Lifting its tranquil forehead to the skies, 
A vast republic rise. 

He saw, beyond the hills of golden corn, 
Beyond the curve of autumn's opulent horn, 
Ceres and Flora laughingly adorn 
The bosom of the morn. 

He saw a cloth of gold across the gloom, 
An arabesque from Evolution's loom, 
And from the barren prairies' driven spume 
Imperial cides bloom. 

He saw an iron dragon dashing forth 
On pathways east and west and south and north, 
Its bonds uniting in beneficent girth 
Remotest ends of earth. 

He saw the lightning run an elfin race 
Where trade and love and pleasure interlace. 
And severed friends in Ariel's embrace 
Communing face to face. 

He saw Relief thro' deadly dungeons grope ; 
Foes turn to brothers ; black despair to hope ; 
And cannon rust along the grass-grown slope, 
And rot the gallows rope. 

He saw the babes on Labor's cottage floor — 
The bright walls hung with luxury more and more, 
And comfort, radiant with abounding store, 
Wave welcome at the door. 

He saw the myriad spindles flutter round ; 
The myriad mill-wheels shake the solid ground; 
The myriad homes where jocund joy is found, 
And love is throned and crowned. 

He saw exalted Ignorance under ban, 
Though panoplied in force since time began, 
And Science, consecrated, lead the van, 
The providence of man. 

The pictures came, and paled, and passed away, 

And then the admiral turned as from a trance, 

His lion face aglow, his luminous eyes 

Lit with mysterious fire from hidden suns; 

"Now, Martin, to thy waiting helm again ; 

Haste to the Pinta — fill her sagging sails, 

For on my soul hath dawned a wondrous sight, 

Lo ! through this segment of the watery road 

Uprose a hemisphere of glorious life, 

A realm of golden grain and fragrant fruits. 

And men and women wise and masterful, 
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Who dwelt at peace in rural cottages 

And splendid cities bursting into hloom — 

Great lotus blossoms on a flowery sea. 

And Happiness was there, and bright-winged Hope, 

High aspiration, soaring to the stars, 

And then me thought, oh, Martin, thro' the storm 

A million faces turned on me and smiled. 

Now go we forward — forward ! fear avaunt 

I wilt abate no atom of my dream 

Though all the devils of the under world 

Hiss in the sails and grapple to the keel 

Haste to the Pinta: westward keep her prow, 

For I have had a vision full of light ; 

Keep her prow westward in the sunset's wake 

From this hour hence, and let no man look hack." 

Then from the Pinta's foretop fell a cry, 

A trumpet song, " Light ho ! Light ho ! Light ! " 

Address of the Director-General. 

After a musical interlude, Wagner's 
" Rienzi " led by Thomas, Col. Davis spoke 
as follows : 

" The dedication of these grounds and 
buildings for the purpose of an international 
exhibition took place on the 21st of last 
October, at which time they were accepted 
for the objects to which they were destined by 
the action of Congress of the United States. 
This is not the time nor the place, neither 
will it be expected of me, to give a compre- 
hensive resume of the strenuous efforts which 
have been put forth to complete the work 
to which we invite your inspection to-day. 
I may be permitted, however, to say a word 
in praise of and in gratitude to my co-officers 
and official staff, who form the great 
organization which made this consummation 
possible. 

" This Exhibition is not the conception of any 
single mind; it is not the result of any single 
effort ; but it is the grandest conception of 
all the minds and the best obtainable results 
of all the efforts put forth by all the people 
who have in any manner contributed to its 
creation. 

"The great commanding agencies through 
which the Government has authorised this 



work to proceed are the National Commission, 
consisting of 108 men and their alternates — 
selected from the several States and Territories 
— presided over by Thomas W. Palmer of 
Michigan ; the corporation of the State of 
Illinois, known as the World's Columbian 
Exposition, consisting of forty-five directors, 
presided over by H. N. Higinbotham of 
Chicago, and the Board of Lady Managers, 
consisting of 1 1 5 women and their alternates 
— selected from the several States — presided 
over by Mrs Potter Palmer of Chicago. To 
these great agencies, wisely selected by Con- 
gress, each performing its special function, 
the gratitude of the people of this country and 
the cordial recognition of all these friendly 
fo reign representatives are due. 

How the Work was Accomplished. 

" To perfect from these agencies an efficient 
organization was our first duty, and it was 
successfully accomplished at the outset 
through committees, subsequently by great 
executive departments; and through the 
departments the systematic, vigorous, and 
effective work has progressed. Through the 
Department of Administration, the Department 
of Finance, the Department of Works, and 
the great exhibit departments the plan and 
scope of a grand International Exposition has 
been worked out. 

" The Department of Finance, composed of 
members of the Illinois Corporation, has, with 
a disinterestedness remarkable, with courage 
undaunted, successfully financed the Exposi- 
tion and has provided for the great work 
upward of $20,000,000. 

" The Department of Works and its many 
bureaus of artists, architects, engineers, and 
builders have transformed these grounds, 
which twenty-one months ago were an 
unsightly, uninviting, and unoccupied stretch 
of landscape, into the beaut)' and splendor of 
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to-day. They have conspicuously performed 
their functions, and these grand avenues, these 
Venetian waterways, the finished landscape? 
the fountains and sculptures and colonnades 
and these grand palaces stand out as a 
monument to their genius and their skill, 
supplemented by the labor of that great army 
of skilled artisans and workmen, all citizens of 
this Republic. 

Praise for the Chiefs. 

"The chiefs of the great department who 
have exploited this mighty enterprise and 
gathered here the exhibits forming the 
picture that is set in this magnificent frame 
have confirmed the wisdom of their selection. 
No State or Territory of the Union has es- 
caped their voice ; no land on the globe that 
has a language but has been visited and the 
invitation of the President of the United States 
personally presented. Fortunately, at the in- 
ception, of this enterprise our government was 
and still is at peace with the whole world. 
Commissioners were sent to Europe, to Asia, 
to Australia, British North America, and to 
the islands of the seas ; so that to-day the 
world knows and is familiar with the signifi- 
cance of the great peace festival we are about 
to inaugurate upon this campus, and all the 
nations join in celebrating the event which it 
commemorates. 

"This inclosure, containing nearly 700 acres 
covered by nearly 400 structures, from the 
small State pavilion, occupying an ordinary 
building site, to the colossal structure of the 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building,cover- 
ing over thirty acres, is filled and crowded with 
the displays of the achievements and products 
of the mind and hand of man such as has 
never before been presented to mortal vision. 

" The habits, customs, and life of the people 
of our own and foreign lands are shown in the 
variegated plaisance. Those stately buildings 



on the north are filled with the historical 
treasures and natural products of our several 
States. The artistic, characteristic, and beautiful 
edifices, the headquarters of foreign commis- 
sions, surrounding the gallery of fine arts, 
which in itself will be an agreeable surprise to 
the American beholder, constitute the grand 
central zone of social and friendly amenities 
among the different people of the earth. 

Nearly 60,000 Exhibitors. 

" Surrounding the grand plaza, where we 
now stand, and reaching from the north pond 
to the extreme south, is the great mechani- 
cal, scientific, industrial and agricultural 
exhibition of the resources and products of 
the world. These have been secured from the 
four quarters of the globe, and placed in 
systematic order under the supervision of 
these great departments, and while all the 
material on the ground is not yet in place, I 
am gratified to be able to present to the Presi- 
dent of the United States at this time the 
official catalogue containing a description of 
the location of the exhibits of 40,000 partici- 
pants in the exposition. The number of 
exhibitors will exceed 50,000 when every- 
thing is in place. 

"The citizens of our country are proud, and 
always will be proud of the action of the 
Congress of the United States of America in 
authorizing and directing the celebration to 
take place, for the appropriation of more than 
$ 5 ,000,000 in its aid, and for the unswerving 
support and encouragement of the officers of 
the government. 

" To the States oftheUnion^we are largely 
indebted for active and substantial support. A 
sum in excess of $6,000,000 has been raised 
and expended by States and Territories for the 
official use in promoting their own interest 
conjointly with the general success of the 
Exhibition. 
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" To the foreign nations who have a repre- 
sentation upon these grounds never before 
witnessed at any Exposition, as shown by the 
grand exhibits they have brought here and 
the hundreds of official representatives of 
foreign governments who are present on this 
occasion, we bow in grateful thanks. More 
than $6,000,000 has been officially appro- 
priated for these commissions in furtherance 
of their participation in the Exposition. The 
great nations of Europe and their depen- 
dencies are all represented upon these grounds 
The government of Asia and Africa and the 
republics of the Western Hemisphere with 
but few exceptions are here represented. 

Graceful Acknowledgments. 

" To the citizens and corporation of the City 
of Chicago, who have furnished $1 1 ,000,000 
as a contribution, and in addition have loaned 
the management $5,000,000 more, are due 
the grateful acknowledgements of our people 
and of all the honored guests who share 
with us the advantage of this great interna- 
tional festival. 

" To the tens of thousands of exhibitors who 
have contributed in a larger amount than all 
others combined, we are under the deepest 
obligations for their co-operation. 

" To the women of Chicago and our great 
land, whose prompt, spontaneous, and 
enthusiastic co-operation in our work turned 
the eyes of the world toward the Exposi- 
tion as toward a new star of the east — an 
inspiration for womanhood everywhere — we 
extend our cordial recognition. 

"It is our hope that this grest exposition 
may inaugurate a new era of normal and 
material progress, and our fervent aspiration 
that the association of the nations here may 
secure not only warmer and stronger friend- 
ships, but lasting peace throughout the 
world. 



"The grand concrete illustration of modern 
progress which is here presented for the 
encouragement of art, of science, of industry, 
and of commerce has necessitated an expend- 
iture, including the outlay of our exhibitors' 
largely in excess of $100,000,000. We 
have given it our constant thought, our 
most devoted service, our best energy ; and 
now in the central city of this great Republic, 
on the Continent discovered by Columbus, 
whose distinguished descendants are present 
as the honored guests of our nation, it only 
remains for you, Mr. President, if, in your 
opinion the Exposition here presented is com- 
mensurate in dignity with what the world 
should expect of our great country, to direct 
that it shall be opened to the public, and 
when you touch this magic key, this ponder- 
ous machinery will start in its revolution, and 
the activities of the Exposition will begin." 

President Cleveland's Address. 

The audience pressed forward as the last 
act in the drama approached. It was some 
moments before the stir and tumult subsided. 
The President paused for awhile, gazing 
hither and thither reflectively, as if impressed 
with the magnitude of the assembly and the 
solemnity of the occasion, and then with 
deliberate emphasis pronounced the words 
which ushered into formal activity the greatest 
of World's Fairs. He said: 

"I am here to join my fellow-citizens in the 
congratulations which befit this occasion. 
Surrounded by the stupendous results of 
American enterprise and activity and in view 
of magnificent evidences of American skill 
and intelligence, we need not fear that these 
congratulations will be exaggerated. We 
stand to-day in the presence of the oldest 
nations of the world and point to the great 
achievements here exhibited, asking no allow- 
ance on the score of youth. 
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" The enthusiasm with which we contem- 
plate our work intensifies the warmth of the 
greeting we extend to those who have come 
from foreign lands to illustrate with us the 
growth and progress of human endeavor in 
the direction of a higher civilization. We 
who believe that popular education and the 
stimulation of the best impulses of our 
citizens lead the way to a realization of the 
proud national destiny which our faith 
promises, gladly welcome the opportunity 




PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 

here afforded us to see the results accom- 
plished hy efforts which have been exerted 
longer than ours in the field of man's im- 
provements, while in appreciative return we 
exhibit the unparalleled advancement and 
wonderful accomplishments of a young 
nation, and present the triumphs of a vigor- 
ous, self-reliant, and independent people. 
We have built these splendid edifices, but we 
have also built the magnificent fabric of a 
popular government, whose grand propor- 
tions are seen throughout the world. We 
have made and here gathered together ob- 



jects of use and beauty, the products of 
American skill and invention; but we have 
also made men who rule themselves. 

" It is an exalted mission in which we and 
our guests from other lands are engaged, as 
we co-operate in the inauguration of an en- 
terprise devoted to human enlightenment, 
and in the undertaking we here enter upon 
we exemplify in the noblest sense the brother- 
hood of nations. Let us hold fast to the 
meaning that underlies this ceremony, and 
let us not lose the impressiveness of this 
moment. As by touch the machinery that 
gives life to this vast exposition is set in 
motion, so at the same instant let our hopes 
and aspirations awaken forces which in all 
time to come shall influence the welfare, the 
dignity, and the freedom of mankind." 

Opening the Exposition 
Mr. Cleveland concluded amid general and 
genuine signs of approbation. As the cheers 
subsided, he turned to a table festooned with 
American flags which stood in the centre of 
the platform. On this table was a three-tiered 
pedestal, the horizontal surfaces of which 
were covered with blue in honor of the United 
States and its vertical surfaces with golden 
yellow plush in honor of Spain. On the side 
of the lowest tier, in silver figures, was in- 
scribed 1492- 1 893. On the top of the pe- 
destal was a golden telegrapher's key, dif- 
ferent only from the ordinary key in the metal 
of which it was made. 

Mr. Cleveland struck the key vigorously 
and the electrical circuit to the Allis engine 
and the Worthington pump was at once 
established. 

Suddenly the great flag whose silken folds 
of red, white and blue had drooped at the foot 
of the middle flag-pole in front of the Presi- 
dent's platform, climbed swiftly to the top, 
where it hung glistening below the golden 
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caravel crowning the mighty shaft. The 
banner of Columbus, white with the green 
cross of the Inquisition and "F. Y." the initials 
of his sovereigns, rose more slowly on the 
tall pole to the right. From the left came a 
burst of color, and the red banner of Castile, 
with its rampant lion, rose in the air. 

While the people gazed in wonder at the 
scene of magic, banners bourgeoned along 
the roofs of the palaces about the Court of 
Honor. They broke forth in folds of red and 
saffron and green and blue and white. Gon- 
falons tugged and bellied in the wind. The 
whistles of the steam launches in the grand 
canal drowned out the boom of the cannon 
aboard the man-of-war " Michigan," whose 
white hull lay in the lake beyond the peris- 
tyle. The fountains spurted a hundred feet 
in the air, their feathery tufts of water catch- 
ing rain-bows in the persistent sunshine. The 
cheers rose tumultuously, and when the noise 
finally died away the faint sound of distant 
machinery told that the World's Fair was an 
accomplished fact. And over all rose the 
strains of the National Anthem, as thousands 
of voices swelled the chorus " My Country 'tis 
of Thee." 

How the Wheels were Started. 

The mechanical device by which President 
Cleveland started the big Allis engine in 
Machinery Hall was quite simple. The name 
of the device is the Electro-Automatic Engine 



Stop and Starter. It is in a silver-trimmed 
oak case, surmounted by a 10-inch silver- 
plated gong. The case was firmly attached 
to the platform about two feet from the stem 
of the auxiliary valve. Projecting from one 
side of the case is a light shaft, on the end 
of which is a small sprocket wheel, connected 
by a brass drive chain with a similar sprocket 
wheel on the stem of the engine's throttle 
valve. By closing the throttle valve, the 
motive power of the device, a powerful spring 
is wound up, and the power thus created is 
held ready for action. Wires were run to the 
Grand Stand, and when President Cleveland 
touched the button the circuit was closed, the 
spring being freed, the sprocket wheels turn- 
ed, the gong rang, the valve opened, and the 
big engine moved. 

Summing Up the Results, 

It may be added to this summary of the 
events of this memorable day that the results 
were in some measure disappointing. The 
Exposition was incomplete in many features. 
The attendance was not large for an opening 
occasion, and the attendant circumstances 
were unfavorable. Still the promise of full 
fruition was there, and the criticism of the 
intelligent was not that something of the tre- 
mendous task remained unfinished, but that 
human skill and energy had achieved so much 
within the time allotted. 
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HAVING thus traced the rise and 
progress of the Exposition through 
the various phases of construction, 
it is time to conduct the reader to 
a sight of the beauties and wonders whose 
evolution he has followed through so many- 
preparatory pages. 

The Starting Point. 

The Lake Front Park, bounded on the 
east by Lake Michigan, on the west by Mich- 
igan Avenue, and north by Madison Street 
forms a part of the public grounds surren- 
dered to the uses of the Exposition by the 
City of Chicago, and was originally advo- 
cated as a desirable site for some of the 
departmental buildings. This idea was, how- 
ever, wisely abandoned, for reasons which 
have been hitherto stated ; and the park has 
been utilized in that direction only by the 
erection of the beautiful Palace of Art, a per- 
manent structure, which occupies the northern 
extremity. The location is important, though, 
as the point at which a large portion of the 
Fair travel will be handled. 

Here the Illinois Central Railroad has its 
main station for embarking and disembarking 
passengers to and from the Exposition 
grounds ; and here, also, beyond the railroad 
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tracks, are the piers from which those passen- 
gers who prefer the water-route will take the 
steamers. Just one square away, on Con- 
gress Street, is the down-town terminus of 
the South-Side Elevated Railway, which 
enters the Exposition grounds at Sixty-third 
Street, and is an important factor in solving 
the transportation problem ; while about the 
same distance, on Wabash Avenue, are the 
tracks of the Cottage Grove Cable Line which 
delivers visitors at the Fifty-seventh Street 
entrance of the grounds. These are the four 
principal conduits upon which the manage- 
ment rely for movement of the crowds, and 
of these the Illinois Central Railroad and the 
steamboats furnish about seventy per cent, of 
the carrying capacity. The Lake Front may, 
therefore, well be designated as the Gateway 
to the Fair. 

Not much has been done to beautify the 
Lake Front ; indeed, the neglect is noticeable 
in the presence of lavish expenditure else- 
where, and when so small an outlay here 
would have sufficed to make the spot attract- 
ive. The surroundings are all that could be 
asked, with the broad expanse of blue water 
stretching to the front, and Michigan Avenue 
bordering the rear with its line of splendid 
structures, — the Auditorium, the Studebaker 
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building, the Victoria and Richelieu Hotels, 
and the Pullman building. At the time of 
this writing the place wears its wonted appear- 
ance of neglect, except for two works of art 
whose effect would be greatly heightened if 
the field were nicely turfed and some attempt 
made at floral decoration. The sculptures 
are worthy of a brighter setting. 

The Statue of Columbus. 

The statue of Columbus, by Howard 
Kretchman, of Chicago, stands opposite the 
mouth of Congress Street facing to the west. 
The pedestal, thirty feet high, rests on a square 
esplanade, twenty-six feet square, and the 
bronze figure, twenty feet in height, represents 
the explorer at the moment when he dis- 
covers the land of the New World. The 
costume is that of the Fifteenth Century, 
martial in design, and an ample cloak is 
blown backward by the wind, as the pioneer 
leans forward, one foot in advance, the right 
hand clenched and pointing westward, the 
eyes fixed on the cherished object, the lips 
parted in excitement and as if about to speak. 
The statue was unveiled with appropriate 
ceremonies on the 25th of April. The Hebe 
fountain is situated in the southwest corner 
of Lake Front opposite Park Row, and is a 
work of decided merit. The statue of the 
goddess was cast by Muellers, of Munich, 
and stands on a pedestal of pink Buena Vista 
marble. The figure and fountain are about 
fifty feet from Michigan Avenue, the former 
facing that thoroughfare, and form in their 
beauty a striking contrast to the pervading 
bleakness of the common. 

But, though little care has been expended 
for ornamentation of this locality, a great 
amount of labor and money has been given 
to the important objects of providing facilities 
for safe and rapid accommodation of the 
travel by rail and boat. From the eastern 



border of the sidewalk of Michigan Avenue, 
opposite Van Buren Street, an approach has 
been built to the lofty viaduct which spans 
the railroad tracks just south of the old sta- 
tion, and affords an overhead walkway to 
the new passenger platforms, and to the ex- 
tensive docks beyond. The approach is 
sixty feet wide and rises by easy grade to 
the level of the viaduct proper, which is a 
span of two hundred feet supported by a 
Howe truss, and provided with ample stair- 
ways to the platforms and piers, at its eastern 
extremity. Here the railroad company has 
constructed wooden platforms of a substantial 
character, forty feet wide and six feet above 
the water-mark, extending north and south 
from Madison to Harrison Street. Between 
these platforms run the tracks which are 
used exclusively for the Fair trains. 

Ample accommodations for the fair travel 
have also been provided on the steamboat 
piers. Shelter sheds twenty feet high and 
thirty feet deep have been built all around, 
and outside of these is a gallery fourteen feet 
high, to enable passengers to get on and off 
the upper decks of the steamers. This gal- 
lery is reached by stairs and by a gangway 
from the viaduct. Two hundred feet from 
the shore end of the pier and extending for 
eight hundred feet is a series of sliding gates 
to admit passengers to the shelter sheds. 
These are on both sides of the pier, and a' 
space sixty-three feet wide is left in the mid- 
dle of the pier. At the lake end a two-story 
building, 100 by 80 feet, is used for offices 
and waiting rooms. All around the edge of 
the pier a chain fence has been put up. 

Taking the lake front as a starting point, 
there is then the choice of four convenient 
routes open to the visitor. The South-Side 
cable line charges a uniform fare of five cents 
for all distances, and delivers its passengers 
at the extreme northern entrance to the 
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grounds on Fifty-seventh street, consuming 
forty-five minutes in the journey from the 
Auditorium. The elevated road of the 
South-Side Rapid Transit Company is a 
cheap, quick, and agreeable route, and for 
five cents in addition to the regular price of 
a ticket of admission delivers its passengers 
at a terminal station in the very heart of the 
main Exhibition. The Illinois Central Road 
runs special trains to the western gates of the 
grounds, making the trip in twenty-five min- 
utes, and charging twenty cents for the return 
ticket. Lastly, the fine steamers of the 
World's Fair Steamboat Company leave the 
pier at short intervals of time, and, at a cost 
of twenty-five cents for transportation both 
ways, land the passenger on the Central pier 
fronting the Government building. On this 
route ninety minutes will be required for the 
round trip and discharge of load at either 
terminus. 

A Delightful View of Chicago. 

Of these four ways of reaching the Fair, 
that by boat is the most pleasant for several 
reasons, one of which is the delightful view 
afforded of Chicago as one steams in easy 
distance of the curving beach and sees the 
whole southern portion of the city clothed in 
summer verdure pass by in panoramic 
beauty. Scarcely has the harbor been 
cleared before the gilded dome of the Ad- 
ministration building catches the eye. On 
the right hand loom up the palaces, which 
adorn the Avenues, where most of Chicago's 
merchant princes reside. Just beyond the 
shore-line the crowded trains of the Illinois 
Central dash momentarily by, bright with 
color from the variegated costumes of the 
holiday seekers who throng the open gon- 
dolas, and leaving behind them long 
trails of feathery smoke. Every instant 
heaves in sight some craft bedecked 



with pennons, dancing gaily on the sunlit 
waves. 

As the tower of the Auditorium is softened 
in outline by increasing distance, the stately 
monument which Chicago has raised to 
Stephen A. Douglas rises grandly above the 
trees of Woodlawn Park. Now, begin to be 
visible the lofty gables of the multitudinous > 
hotels, which have been built to accommo- 
date the thronging visitors from all parts of 
the world. Almost before all of the striking 
features of the varied picture have been real- 
ized, the horizon is blocked by the soaring 
proportions of the immense structure which 
Steele McKaye has devoted to the production 
of the unexampled spectacular drama, which 
forms one of the chief attractions of the great 
occasion. A moment more and the course 
of the steamer is deflected to the right, a jut- 
ting point of the beach is rounded, and lo ! in 
full magnificence is opened to the vision the 
most marvelous spectacle which ever greeted 
human eye. From no other point of view 
does the White City present an appearance 
so lovely as from the deck of an. approaching 
vessel, for thence the eye takes in at once the 
whole bewildering aggregation of shining 
waters, emerald turf, imposing structures, 
gilded domes, towering pinnacles, and myriad 
basins. The landing is effected at the north 
or main pier, which extends into the lake a 
distance of fifteen hundred feet. 

The Pier and Movable Platform. 

This great pier, reaching out nearly a third 
of a mile into the bosom of the lake, is of 
itself a thing of beauty, and was designed by 
St. Gaudens, though part of his original plan 
was of necessity dispensed with. One is 
tempted now to put eyes and limbs to 
immediate use for exploration of the promised 
land. But let us pause a moment, and see 
what novel contrivance of mechanism this iS J 
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which occupies the road-bed of the pier. It 
looks at first blush like an ordinary tramway, 
covered over by a half-shed such as are 
usual at the stations of elevated roads. The 
length is 2,000 feet and at either end there is 
a loop, so decidedly curved as to present 
with emphasis the Hogarthian line of beauty, 
but apparently impracticable for any use 
whatsoever. This hybrid mechanism is the 
movable side walk which is to transport pas- 
sengers to terra firma. In effect the movable 
walk is a continuous double platform, half of 
which moves at the rate of three miles an 
hour and the other half at six miles. The 
carrying platform is made of a series of con- 
nected cars running flush with a permanent 
platform, so passengers may step from one to 
the other while the machinery is in motion. 

The moving platform runs on a double 
tracked structure about five feet high. The 
track is of 50 pound iron and measures 4,299 
feet 9 inches total length. The necessity for 
this exact length lies in the fact that it requires 
351 cars, each 12 feet and three inches in 
length, coupled together to fill the entire track. 
These cars are of a peculiar build and by a 
singular but very simple device the same 
wheels carry the two platforms, one going at 
twice the speed of the other. There are four 
wheels to each car which are all provided 
with bumpers and coupling links like those 
on a freight train. At one side of the car 
and outside of the wheels are stanchions sup- 
porting a platform four feet wide which 
extends outward and projects over the 
stationary platform two feet above the rails. 
This is the slow moving platform. Its edge is 
bevelled and faced with rubber so that one 
can step on it while it is in motion without any 
danger of tripping. Each car is provided with 
uprights on which will be the sign : " Step 
forward when getting on or off." 

The other platform moves at the rate of 



six miles an hour and that is where the 
ingenuity of the plan comes in. Resting on 
top of the wheels and in no way attached to 
them are two flexible iron rails four inches 
wide and one inch thick. These rails are 
each 1 20 feet long and are bound together so 
that they extend entirely around the track rest- 
ing on top of the wheel in the same position 
as the rail underneath does. The fast-mov- 
ing sidewalk is a platform the length of the 
car and five feet wide, on which are fastened 
benches running crossways. Underneath 
this platform are four steel shoes, one at each 
corner, and these shoes fit over the flexible 
rail which lies on top of the wheel. The 
shoe is lined with rubber to provide a better 
grip and to prevent grinding and jars. As 
the cars move, the slow-moving side wall is 
pushed around by the uprights from the axle, 
the flexible iron rail is propelled forward at 
just twice the speed by the outside rim of the 
wheels, or at a six miles an hour rate. It is 
not necessary to stop at any time to take on 
passengers, for it is just as easy to step from 
a platform going three miles an hour to one 
going six miles an hour, as it is to step from 
a stationary platform to one going three miles 
an hour, and it is impossible to get to the 
fast one without going over the slow 
one. 

Superb Spectacle. 

The payment of a nickel entitles the visitor 
to be walked ashore, and he is landed, or 
lands himself at the very point of all others 
whence his first look upon the exterior 
beauties of the Exposition should be taken. 
For gazing thence to the westward, through 
the apertures of the colonnade which forms 
the eastern extremity of the grand court, his 
eyes will be feasted on a "spectacle not to be 
paralleled on earth," a poem in landscape, a 
marvel of architectural sublimit}'- and beauty. 
For he stands on the threshold of the Exposi- 
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tion, and all the splendors of the universe are 
spread before him. 

The Peristyle. 

At the shore end of the pier, which was 
designed by St. Gaudens, and is a thing of 
beauty in itself, is the peristyle, flanked at 
either end by the Casino and the Music Hall. 
The original design of the group of build- 
ings enclosing the great basin, east of the 
Administration Building, provided for thir- 
teen columns representing the original States 
of the Union, which were to occupy the plaza 
between the lagoon and the lake. When the 
time came for putting these plans into oper- 
ation they were found to be faulty in two 
important particulars : they did not complete 
the space nor adequately occupy the space ; 
and they did not afford the desired architec- 
tural effect for the only spot in the scheme of 
construction, where Lake Michigan could be 
utilized as a background. In the presence of 
this dilemma Mr. Charles B. Atwood, Design- 
er-in-Chief of the Exposition, came to the 
rescue with a timely suggestion which has 
resulted in that noble structure which occu- 
pies the lake front and closes in with superb 
completeness the eastern extremity of the 
quadrangle. 

The peristyle proper consists of forty- 
eight columns disposed in four rows on each 
side of a grand ventral archway. These col- 
umns, which are five feet in diameter and 
sixty feet high, are of the Roman Corinthian 
order, are beautifully proportioned and form 
a superb promenade, which for the charm of 
the situation is perhaps without a parallel in 
the history of architecture. The forty- 
eight columns on the east and west facade 
are erected in honor of the forty-four States 
and four Territories, and each will be sur- 
mounted by *a symbolic statue, while the 
entablature of the column bears the name of 
the State or the Territory to which it is raised. 



The great archway which spans the canal 
between the basin and the lake, is the domi- 
nant feature of the peristyle. It is dedicated 
to the great discoverers who figure in the 
history of this Continent, and is appropriately 
crowned by the colossal quadriga which rep- 
resents the " typical discoverer " in the atti- 
tude of a conquering hero, making a triumph- 
ant procession in a Roman chariot drawn by 
four horses abreast. Each pair of horses is 
led by a female figure, which walks between 
them, and is accompanied by out riders bear- 
ing banners. This group was designed by 
Daniel C. French and Edward C. Potter, the 
former modeling the man and women, the 
latter the horses. The gate-way is marked 
" Columbus Porticus," and it appeals to the 
spectator through force of contrast rather 
than verisimilitude. 

The artist has given free rein to his imagi- 
nation, and his aim has been to produce a 
fine, impressive piece of statuary that when 
lifted to its prominent position above the 
archway must command the attention and the 
admiration of the multitude, rather than a 
group that will convey the facts of history. 
It may be said of discoverers as is said of 
Moses and the Negro song, they " went up 
through great tribulations," and certainly the 
tremulous attitude, half fear, half expectancy, 
in which the now great Columbus approached 
these shores has little to commend it to the 
uses of art. The sculptor has therefore cut 
the Gordian knot by turning his back upon 
reality and plunging boldly into the unmap- 
ped regions of the imagination, from which 
he lias returned with a conquering hero in 
lieu of a discoverer, riding in an anachron- 
ism, showing in pose and lineament the 
unmistakable aspect of victory. But while 
the hypocritical are caviling at these details 
the vast multitude representing the assembled 
nations of the earth, passing and repassing 
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the structure, will note the impressive 
grouping, the free, graceful movement of the 
accompanying figures, the all conquering 
air of the hero himself, and will feel that 
this is the way a discoverer ought to look, 
if he does not. 

Emblematic Ornaments. 

At each side of the arch, raised above the 
plaza, are huge pedestals between columns 
which support groups symbolizing the 
spirit of discovery, which will complete this 
splendid gateway from Lake Michigan into 
.the Court. The spandrels of the arch on 
each side are ornamented with bas-reliefs, 
representing the heralds of discovery. The 
entablature above the arch bears the names 
of celebrated discoverers,Champlain,La Salle, 
Ponce de Leon, De Sotto and Cortez, and 
above this comes a pedestal, and finally the 
group itself, which measures sixty-five feet 
in height, affording an impressing finish to the 
arch which frames a magnificent marine view. 

The figures which stand above the balus- 
trade of the peristyle, as well as those which 
surmount the Music Hall and the Casino, 
are the work of Mr. Theodore Bauer, who 
furnished the models which were repeated to 
give the full complement of figures necessary. 
There is something about the peristyle that 
suggests a stage setting on a stupendous scale. 
Entering the broad plaza at the eastern end 
of the basin, the spectator realizes all the 
splendor, grace and nobility which is so 
impressive in the architecture of antiquity, 
and the scene is so real that he would not 
be surprised to meet Brutus and Cassius and 
the armed escort of the Caesars emerging 
from the shadow of the stately colonnade. 

In front of the peristyle on a pedestal 
thirty feet high, which rises from the waters 
of the basin, stands the monumental figure 
of "America" or the "Republic" — it is 



known by both names — the work of the 
American sculptor, Daniel Chester French. 
Everything in and around the " Court of 
Honor " is formal, stately, classical ; and the 
colossal statue is treated similarly. Although 
large, size U not what one thinks of in look- 
ing at it. It impresses by its grand presence, 
its serene and noble face, an J its perfect 
harmony with its magnificent surroundings, 
by its wonderful fitness. It is the finishing 
touch in a scene of splendor. 

The statue is a little more than sixty-four 
feet high. Its right hand holds a globe and 
its left clasps a standard. The conception 
of the artist to have his subject wear a look 
of content has been realized. The head, 
neck, and arms are finished in old ivory, 
after the copies of the famous statue of 
Jupiter and Minerva, by Phidias. The rest 
of the form and drapery is finished in gilt. 
The diadem is composed of electric lights. 
A better idea of the dimensions of the work 
will be had when it is stated that the distance 
between the chin and the top of the head is 
fifteen feet ; and the arms are thirty feet 
long; the nose is thirty inches long; the 
wedding finger is ten and a half inches 
around ; the length of the forefinger is forty- 
five inches. There is room on one hand to 
hold four men of ordinary size. Inside the 
figure is a stairway for the accommodation 
of the attendant who will see to lighting the 
diadem. He will pass through the neck of 
the figure and open the doorway in the top 
of its head. The work stands in a trying 
place. It faces the Administration Building, 
and is in the same sweep of vision as the 
pillars of St. Gaudens, the McMonnies' 
fountain, and under the shadow of the Manu- 
factures Building. For all this its perfec- 
tion, its serene face, and the idea which it 
symbolizes, makes it one of the most con- 
spicuous objects. 
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As this is the largest sculptured figure ever 
executed in the United States (that of 
Bartholdi, the Statue of Liberty, on Bedloe's 
Island in New York harbor, having been 
made in the studio of the artist in Paris), and- 
as it is of unusual material, an account of 
the manner of its construction will prove of 
interest to those who, seeing its completed 
immensity, will be as much at a loss to know 
how it got there as King Alfred was to 
account for the apple in the dumpling. 

The Model for the Statue. 

Outside of Mr. French's own work of 
modeling the figure, from which the statue 
was enlarged, every step was purely mechani- 
cal. Still, the utmost exactness and nicety 
were necessary at every stage. It is but a 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous, and 
that step is shorter in the world of art than 
anywhere else. The touch of a pencil in just 
the right spot, the alteration of a line in just 
the right place, and, behold the sketch or the 
statue stands a caricature. Mr. French's 
finished model was cut into sections and by 
an accurate system of "pointing off" each 
section was enlarged five times, the model 
being exactly one-fifth the proposed size of 
the finished statue. Around each section of 
the model was placed an enlarging frame, 
parts of which were movable, to assist in the 
pointing-ofT process. 

Copies of these frames were made five 
times larger and of heavier timber. Inside 
of each of the big frames were built heavy 
joists, the foundation or skeleton of one sec- 
tion of the statue. Then the model was 
" pointed off," and from these points the cor- 
responding ones were located on corre- 
sponding big sections and marked by long 
nails driven into its ungainly skeleton, from 
which they projected at all points like quils 
of a porcupine. 



After the nails were driven in all the joists 
of the skeletons were wrapped with long jute 
fibre dipped first in rather thin mortar. This 
added greatly to the strength of the statue. 
The mortar-dipped fibre having been 
wound closely around all parts of the frame 
the structure was inclosed in expanded metal. 
Then began the work of covering it with 
" staff," a species of mortar mixed with jute 
fibre cut in short lengths. The first coat of 
this material was applied from point to point, 
according to the location of the nails, and 
the outlines of the corresponding section of 
the model began to appear. Coat after coat 
of mortar was thus applied until the outlines 
were all rounded and only the finer finishing 
coat was needed. At this stage, although 
the long nails were buried from sight they, 
continued to guide the workmen with abso- 
lute accuracy by the rust spots in the mortar 
over their heads. 

There was a time when the head of the 
statue approached dangerously near the 
ridiculous. A great head of white with its 
classic features marked and its snowy neck 
outlined by immense freckles of brilliant rust 
color is, at the first glance, rather comical. 
The finishing coat, finer and whiter than 
the others, was put on with great care by 
the assistant sculptors, but on the head and 
the hands this work was done by Mr. French 
himself, though the entire work was, of 
course, done under his supervision. When 
the sections were finished they were put 
one upon the other on the permanent 
pedestal, and the statue was then further 
strengthened by an interior frame work of iron. 

The Music Hall and Casino. 

These buildings flank the peristyle at its 
northern and southern extremities, respect- 
ively. As they are exactly of the same 
dimensions and external appearances, it 
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would be tedious to describe the latter which 
is used as a restaurant and cafe. The two 
afford a harmonious architectural finish to 
that side of the quadrilateral which fronts 
upon Lake Michigan. 

Music Hall stands directly on the lake- 
shore at the north end of the peristyle, over- 
looking in one direction a sweeping expanse 
" of wave and sky, and in the other the basin 
with its arched bridges, the plaza with its orna- 
mental statuary, and, beyond these, the impos- 
ing groups of architectural giants which inclose 
the grand court. The building is 140 feet 
long by 246 feet wide, and is 6$ feet in 
height. The main entrance is at the west 
end, through three broad arches, which open 
into a vestibule which in turn opens into the 
loggia that surrounds the parquette. 

Sculptures and Tablets. 

The architecture, like that of the Peristyle 
and the Casino, is Roman Corinthian, with 
elaborate ornamentation, the walls and col- 
umns being picked out in decorative staff 
work, which gives a rough surface ; sculpture, 
both in bas-relief and separate figures, being 
applied to all of the available spaces. 

Upon the entablature above the columns 
on the outside of the building the names of 
celebrated composers are inscribed. These 
names are treated from a purely decorative 
standpoint, however, not disposed chronolog- 
ically or arranged to give especial prominence 
to any particular composer. They are placed 
according to the proportions of space and the 
number of letters they contain, and alternate 
with a symbolic medallion in bas-relief, which 
is repeated after each name. The statues 
which surmount the balustrade are twelve 
feet high, and represent art and music. 

In its exterior features the Casino is an 
exact reproduction of the Music Hall, the 
ornamentation being the same even to the 



names of the composers, which are continued 
and the symbolic figures which stand above 
the roof. 

The main audience room of the Music Hall 
occupies the centre of the building, is 126 
feet square, and extends upwards to the full 
height of the structure to a skylight in the 
roof; an arch 66 feet wide and 54 feet high 
separates the auditorium from the semi-circu. 
lar space set apart for the chorus, which oc- 
cupies a recess 50 feet deep, and is shaped like 
the quarter section of a sphere, which secures 
admirable acoustic properties. Just in front 
of this arch is the platform for the orchestra, 
and beyond this the parquette, which seats 
1,000 persons. Extending from wing to 
wing of the proscenium, inclosing the par- 
quette, is a loggia, twenty-five feet wide, open- 
ing into the main hall by ample doorways, 
which afford rapid and comfortable exit. 
Above the loggia rises the gallery, which 
sweeps in a semi-circle, supported by graceful 
Corinthian columns, and lighted by broad 
windows, which command a view of the 
court on the south and the lake on the north. 

Above, is a large standing space of the 
same size as the balcony, which will accom- 
modate many persons in case of an overflow, 
and on this third floor there are large rooms 
which will be used for general purposes. The 
dressing-room and toilet arrangements are 
ample, and the building also contains large 
airy rooms which will be used as offices by 
the Bureau of Music and for meetings. The 
balconies and upper rooms are reached by 
wide and easy stairways, and over the vesti- 
bule there is a small audience room, 60 by 
80 feet, which is intended as a recital hall. 

The interior decorations under the hands of 
Mr. Millet, are of the richest and most elab- 
orate character, embracing emblematic paint- 
ings in panel for the ceiling, and on the east 
wall above the proscenium arch. There is 
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another temple dedicated to music known as 
Festival Hall, which is finely located on the 
southern shore of the lagoon, where two wide 
promenades meet, and which, viewed at a 
distance across the liquid expanse, presents a 
pleasing appearance. It is simple and serene 
in outline, following the Doric style of archi- 
tecture, and presents a spherical form both 
without and within, resembling an amphi- 
theatre surmounted by a dome. It has four 
porticos, which project on the four sides, the 
one facing the lagoon being the principal en- 
trance. This is supported by fluted Doric 
columns, six and one half feet in diameter, and 
is entered by a broad flight of steps, at the 
foot of which will appear two statues, repro- 
ductions of two celebrated marbles of Handel 
and Bach. On the side of the portico will 
be bas-relief panels, representing the progress 
of music, and over the doors there will be 
relief portraits of Gluck, Berlioz, Wagner, 
Schumann, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Bach, Han- 
del, and Beethoven. 

The interior arrangement is that of the 
Greek theatre, except that the part assigned 
by the Greeks to the stage is occupied by 
the chorus of 2,500 voices. There are no 
galleries of any kind, but a large foyer 
extends around the building, giving ample 
room for a promenade. The auditorium, 
which will seat 6,500, will be decorated 
with plaster relief work and color, with sym- 
bolic paintings similar in character to those 
employed in Music Hall. 

Two Enchanting Views. 

Emerging from the broad archway of the 
main entrance to the Music Hall, and looking 
westward from the peristyle, the spectator 
finds his attention enthralled by the central 
feature which dominates and yet harmonizes 
with its beautiful surroundings. To the 
right stands the Manufactures Building, 



colossal and impressive. To the left, across 
the lagoon, is the classical hall of Agricul- 
ture. West of the latter and connected 
with it by a horse-shoe arcade, is the great 
building devoted to machinery. Further 
down the grand avenue on either side of the 
beautiful sheet of water, are the majest'c 
facades of the immense buildings dedicated 
to Electricity and Mining. 

But the eye is irresistibly attracted to that 
splendid structure which is the brightest 
jewel in the crown of the Exposition archi- 
tecture, and thither the footsteps of the ex- 
plorer are impelled. He halts within the 
shadow of the eastern doorway of the 
Administration Building and looks back 
toward the Orient. The kaleidoscope has 
been reversed since he stood beneath the 
arch of the Columbian Portico and gazed 
inward upon the arcanum of art and science. 
The prospect that he feasts upon is the 
same, but the lights and perspective are 
altered 

First appears the wide plaza, and then the 
long basin of clear green water, full of the 
life of moving launches and picturesque gon- 
dolas. From the water broad flights of 
marble steps rise to formal but green and 
flowery terraces ; then to the higher level 
where, on either side, the view is bounded by 
white palaces. At the farther or eastern end 
the ivory columns of the peristyle stand like a 
screen against a glorious background of sea 
and sky. Lake Michigan lies there, blue as 
the sky it reflects, with cloud shadows drifting 
across it ; broken into evanescent opal tints 
with tiny white-caps ; tossing itself into flying 
spray, or losing itself in fog films that sweep 
slowly in to enfold the Fair. 

Lining the waters nearest the edge, the tall, 
straight, rostral columns support the figure of 
Neptune, who stands grasping his trident, 
with dishevelled hair falling about his bare 
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shoulders, and his gaze directed seaward. 
Directly at the feet of the observer, and 
seemingly floating on the bosom of the 
waters is the Columbus memorial,allegoricalIy 
representative of the discovery of America, a 
conception of the very highest order of merit 
which has already brought fame to its author. 
The MacMonnies Fountain. 

The idea presented by this striking work 
is that of Columbia, the genius and apothe- 
osis of modern Liberty. 

The Ship of State is idealized by a 
triumphal barge, which occupies the centre 
of a spacious circular basin or lake. In the 
prow is a winged figure of Victory heralding 
by blast of trumpet the advance of Freedom, 
and bestowing laurels on her marines with 
the disengaged hand. The barge is attended 
by eight sea-horses, each bestridden by the 
animated figure of a youth who urges his 
steed onward. The rowers are eight female 
figures representing Music, Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, Agriculture, Science, 
Industry and Commerce. These stand on 
platforms which rest on shields and mould- 
ings ot emblematic device ; the figures hav- 
ing a forward poise of body as they lean to 
their long heavy oars, and their tresses and 
drapery are blown to the rear, thus conveying 
the sense of rapid motion. At the helm is 
hoary, omnipotent Time. Amidship on a 
massive pedestal which bears the arms and 
insignia of the Republic, is throned Columbia, 
calm and erect in conscious strength, but 
expressing vigilance in pose and features as 
becomes one who knows the price of Liberty. 

Her feet rest on the globe, in token of the 
universality of triumph which awaits Free- 
dom. Her right hand rests lightly on the 
back of the seat around which her happy and 
garlanded children kneel. In her left hand is 
held extended the "torch that lights the 
world." 



The proportions of the work are on a 
heroic scale. The smallest figure is twelve 
feet in height. The culmination by brilliant 
effect is produced when the great electric 
fountains on either side of the Memoral are 
brought into play. There are three hundred 
and forty jets which projects a stream to the 
height of one hundred and fifty feet, these are 
penetrated and informed with a constant play 
of wierdly beautiful illuminations in every 
color that the prism refracts. 

Surrounding the lagoon, and seeming 
more airy than from the previous point of 
view, are the principal Fair buildings. To 
the right looms up the Agricultural building 
and Machinery Hall, the one resplendent in 
beautiful panels and supporting on its central 
dome the " quivered goddess of the sylvan 
shades " — Diana, late of Madison Square 
Garden, New York, and the other covered 
with the rosaries, gilt lines and delicate orna- 
ments of the Spanish renaissance declared by 
many cities to be the hansomest structure on 
the grounds with the exception of the Art 
building. Opposite these buildings appear 
the Liberal Arts Building, Romanesque and 
vast, the Electricity, Mining and Transporta- 
tion buildings. 

The Administration Building. 

Although this structure is small when com- 
pared with the giants which rear their mighty 
fronts around and about it, the universal 
verdict is that it constitutes one of the noblest 
achievements of modern architecture. One 
experiences an emotion of regret in surveying 
this superb creation in thinking that the 
stately walls were built but to be destroyed,and 
that in less than a year its beauty must dis- 
appear " like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
and leave not a rack behind." 

The edifice is in the form of a perfect square, 
whose sides measure 262 feet at the base line. 
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The structural plan is that of four pavilions 
eighty-four feet square ,one at each of the angles 
of the square, and connected by a great central 
dome 120 feet in diameter and 220 feet in 
height, leaving at the centre of each facade a 
recess eighty-two feet wide, within which are 
the grand entrances to the building. The 
general design is in the style of the French 
renaissance. The first great story is in the 
Doric order, of heroic proportions, sur- 
rounded by a lofty balustrade and having 
the great tiers of the angle of each pavilion 
crowned with sculpture. The second story, 
with its lofty and spacious colonnade, is of 
the Ionic order. 

The four great entrances, one on each side 
of the building, are fifty feet wide and fifty 
feet high, deeply recessed and covered by 
semi-circular arched vaults richly coffered- 
In the rear of these arches are the entrance 
doors, artd above them great screens of glass, 
giving light to the central rotunda. Across 
the face of these screens, at the level of the 
office floor, are galleries of communication 
between the different pavilions. 

Externally, the design may be divided, in 
its height, into three principal stages. The 
first stage corresponds in height with the 
buildings grouped about it, which are about 
65 feet high. The second stage of the same 
height is a continuation of the central rotunda, 
175 feet square, surrounded on all sides by 
an open colonnade, 20 feet wide and 40 feet 
high, with columns four feet in diameter. 
This colonnade is reached by elevators. ' The 
third stage consists of the base of the great 
dome, 30 feet in height, and the dome itself, 
rising in graceful lines, richly ornamented 
with moulded ribs and sculptured panels. 
This dome is coated with aluminum bronze, 
the cost of which was $54,000, and asserts 
itself grandly at the end of the long vista 
which opens up in every direction. 



The four great entrances, one on each 
side of the building, are $0 feet wide and 
50 feet high, deeply recessed. On each side 
of these entrances are placed groups of sculp- 
tures, of emblematic character. On the 
plaza in front of the main entrance is the 
bronze statue of Columbus, by Miss Mary 
Lawrence, which gives yet another sculp- 
tural idea of the discoverer. The figure is 
life-size, representing Columbus just setting 
foot on the new-found shores. He holds the 
standard of Castile and Aragon uplifted in 
his left hand, while with his right he points 
his sword heavenward, as if invoking a 
heavenly benediction. The head is thrown 
back. The face is deeply lined and looks 
careworn. On the suit of armor is thrown 
the martial cloak of that day. The hands 
are encased in gauntlets, and falling from the 
cuirass are the tassels or skirts of sliding 
splints of steel. 

Magnificent Interior. 

The interior features of this great building 
even exceed in beauty and splendor those of 
the exterior. Between every two of the 
grand entrances, and connecting the inter- 
vening pavilion with the great rotunda, is a 
hall or loggia thirty feet square, giving access 
to the offices and provided with broad, cir- 
cular stairways and swift-running elevators. 

Above the balcony is the second story, 
50 feet in height. From the top of the cor- 
nice of this story rises the interior dome, 200 
feet from the floor, and in the center is an 
opening 50 feet in diameter, transmitting a 
flow of light from the exterior dome over- 
head. • The underside of the dome is enriched 
with deep panelings, richly molded, and the 
panels are filled with sculpture in low relief, 
and immense paintings representing the arts 
and sciences. In size, this rotunda rivals, if 
it does not surpass, the most celebrated domes 
of a similar character in the world. 
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Each of the cornice pavilions, which are 
four stories in height, is divided into large 
and small offices for the various departments 
of the administration and lobbies and toilet 
rooms. The ground floor contains, in one 
pavilion, the fire and police departments, 
with cells for the detention of prisoners. In 
a second pavilion are the offices of the ambu- 
lance service, the physician and pharmacy,* 
the foreign department and the information 
bureau ; in the third pavilion, the Post-office 
and a bank, and in the fourth, the offices of 
public comfort and a restaurant. The second^ 
third and fourth floors contain the board 
rooms, the committee rooms, the rooms of 
the Director-General, the Department of Pub- 
licity and Promotion and of the United States 
Columbian Commission. 

The lower floor of the south-east pavilion 
is devoted to telegraphic service. The West- 
ern Union and Postal Companies have here 
their main offices, from which underground 
wires communicate with all parts of the 
grounds. The dome is illuminated by incan- 
descent lamps. At each of the eight corners 
there are fifty-eight candelabra, and the gal- 
lery is supplied with fifty-six seven-light can- 
delabra. Still higher, above the eye of that 
greater dome, and about the foot of the 
splendid superior, upon which is painted the 
" Glorification of the Arts and Sciences," are 
hundreds of concealed lamps, which bring into 
bold relief that triumph of painting and pro- 
duce an impression never to be forgotten. 

The Interior Decoration. 
The decoration of the dome of the Admin- 
istration Building is not of the character 
usually followed in the ornamentation of large 
mural surfaces. The lower portion of the 
walls are adorned with scroll drawings, fres- 
coes, mouldings, and stencil work ; but the 
entire surface of the great dome is occupied 



by a painting symbolic of the high mission 
to which the Exposition is dedicated, and 
illustrative of the relation which the building 
bears to the enterprise. The outer dome is 
uplifted above the inner about one hundred 
feet, and at the height of two hundred and 
sixty feet a concave mural space forty feet 
high by three hundred and twelve feet in cir- 
cumference, or approximately twelve thou- 
sand four hundred and eighty square feet, is 
occupied by the heroic painting in which is 
represented the " Glorification of the Arts 
and Sciences." This work was composed 
by Mr. William Leftwich Dodge, of Virginia, 
and executed by himself and his brother, 
Robert. They are both very young, the 
elder having not yet reached his twenty- 
seventh year, and Robert not having yet 
attained his majority. In the latter portion 
of their work these gentlemen hav 4 e had the 
assistance of Mr. Ernest Crawford. 

The first sketch made by Mr. Dodge for 
this tremendous composition was a flat draw- 
ing, less than three feet square. His intent, 
as conveyed in this study, was to illustrate 
allegorically to a certain extent the signifi- 
cance of the building which was to be deco- 
rated. Having selected his subject as above, 
the original study was submitted to the Ex- 
position authorities and accepted. Mr. Dodge 
then had constructed a model exactly one- 
sixth the size of the great dome. 

This miniature was sixteen feet in diame- 
ter and about seven feet high. It was con- 
structed of wood, then lathed and plastered 
over, after which a canvas was stretched. Upon 
this canvas the original study was transferred. 
This was quite a job, of course, as the fore, 
shortening, perspective and drawing of figure 
on a concave surface offered great difficulties. 
In Mr. Dodge's small sketch some fifty prin- 
cipal figures were placed in various attitudes. 
When it came to transferring these figures 
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to the miniature dome each one had to be 
drawn from life. Models were therefore 
procured. Sturdy mechanics and graceful 
young women were alike required to pose 
in the light movements and action, and a 
careful charcoal drawing was made of each 
figure. In order to get the proper fore- 
shortening the models were posed on a high 
platform. In this manner the artists sketched 
them from beneath. Such posing was abso- 
lutely necessary in order that when finished 
the figures would appear as actually standing 
and not seemingly falling forward. When 
these drawings were completed they were 
fixed upon the miniature dome in the right 
position according to the sketch. After all 
these had been tacked and the perspective of 
the composition obtained, the miniature dome 
painting was begun. 

Apollo on His Throne. 

The composition has for its central suoject 
the god Apollo seated on an Olympian 
throne. The god sets in an antique chair. 
His brow is crowned with laurel, and his 
outstretched arms are blessing the symbolical 
figures representing the arts and sciences 
which are filing past him to offer their pro- 
ducts. Behind the god, seated on a semi- 
circlar marble bench, are a dozen Greek 
sages giving their concurrence to the distri- 
bution of laurels. On the left of the god, a 
winged female figure of great beauty is seen 
coming down as if emerging from a large 
piece of pink drapery. Her left arm, which 
is slightly curved at the elbow, is carrying 
laurel leaves. Her right hand, extended as 
far as it can reach, is about to place a wreath 
on a kneeling figure in front of Apollo. This 
figure represents Art. Other figures are 
approaching the marble steps. A robust, 
athletic warrior in his armor is offering his 
shield and sword to the god. Opposite the 



warrior, on the left of Apollo, seated on 
semi- circular steps, is a woman with her child 
leaning on her arm. These figures repre- 
sent motherhood. It is a particularly pleas- 
ing fragment. 

Beside this group is another figure bearing 
an immense vase to the god. This is sym- 
bolical of pottery. Just behind this, another 
figure leaning towards the god represents 
statuary and modeling. On either side of 
the Olympian throne two large green bronze 
statues typify peace and war. This section 
concludes the hemisphere of the dome. 
Turning around and viewing the opposite 
half, the spectator first sees a large yellow 
canopy flying partly loose and partly attached 
to the apex of the dome by a gilded rope 
interlaced in and out. This drapery one 
easily imagines was drawn apart by two 
female figures to uncover the crowning of 
the arts and sciences. This drapery is sup- 
posed to be in the painting of a large canopy, 
on which are to be seen Grecian decorations 
of dancing girls. A procession of figures 
completes the circle. 

Approaching, qn the left of Apollo, are 
three winged horses — Pegasus in triplicate. 
These horses are mounted by powerful 
Greeks whose limbs and muscles are drawn 
taut in their efforts restrain the fiery, un- 
tamed steeds. An athletic figure in front of 
the horses is also doing his best to head 
them off. The horses are drawing a Grecian 
chariot, on which is placed a small model of 
Parthenon. This typifies Architecture. A 
figure close beside the Parthenon carries a 
Venus de Milo. This is symbolical of Sculp- 
ture. Two more figures follow — one that of 
a man playing on the lyre, the other a 
woman playing on the flute. These sym- 
bolize music. Another girlish figure holds 
up a magnolia in bloom, representing flori- 
culture. Above her a female figure heralds 
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their approach by blowing a brazen trumpet. 
Other figures follow in the procession. 

Horticulture is represented by a pretty 
girl carrying a fruit-bearing twig ; a dancing 
girl typifies terpsichore ; still others sym- 
bolize agriculture, the textile arts, etc. Then 
afar in the dim distance, figures of Greek and 
Roman soldiers cheer and applaud the suc- 
cessful victors. The entire composition is 
grand in conception, heroic in size, and 
beautiful in execution. The color scheme is 
light in tone, but for that reason is more 
pleasing to the eye. 

Difficulties Overcome. 
A great difficulty was encountered in 
drawing the architecture,notably the Olympic 
throne, with circular steps leading up to it. 
The perspective on the curved surface was 
altogether different from what it would be on 
a flat one. The regular perspective rules 
were totally ignored. Mr. Dodge calculated 
that the height for the small model to be 
placed in proportion to the large dome would 
be about 40 to 65 feet — -that is, if the large 
dome was to be seen at a height of 270 odd 
feet the smaller one being one-sixth, would 
have to be 45 feet. A block and tackle were 
arranged and when needed the small dome 
was hoisted in the studio to the desired 
height. Thus the perspective was found to 
be reduced in difficulties and the general 
effect of the foreshortening was obtained. 
The painting of the model was completed in 
about a month. The first color sketch 
served as a sample to mix the tones by, and 
each figure was colored according to the 
sketch. When the miniature dome was fin- 
ished it was removed to the Administration 
building. A tower of scaffolding was erected 
in the middle of the building, passing through 
the eye of the inner dome and reaching to 
the skylight. Then a large platform was 



built extending all around the dome, about 
ninety feet wide. On this platfom large, 
movable ladders on rollers were built and 
given on one side the curve of the dome. 
By this means the artist worked easily and 
comfortably. 

When Mr. Dodge commenced to transfer 
his decoration from the small to the large 
surface he had no line to start from ; nothing 
to guide him. He first took the wall oppo- 
site the main entrance for the place of the cen- 
tral figure. By means of a plumb-line hung at 
the apex, at what he calculated to be the 
center of that half of the dome, he drew a 
straight line down in charcoal from apex to 
base. This he took as his base line. Apollo 
stands exactly in the centre. Guiding him- 
self by this line, other lines were drawn ten 
feet apart at the base and converging at the 
top. Horizontal lines were also drawn, and 
in this manner squares about ten feet in area 
were drawn. Similar squares were drawn on 
the miniature dome and then the tracing of 
the figures was begun. Then the tones were 
mixed and the coloring commenced, accord- 
ing to the color in the small dome. The 
sculpture work, both outside and inside, is 
by Mr. Carl Ritter of New York. 

The Architect of the Building. 

Richard Morris Hunt, the author of this 
notable contribution to American architecture, 
is a native of this country, having been born 
in Battleborough, Vermont. He graduated 
in the High School in Boston, in 1S43, an< i 
going thence to Europe, studied with the 
renowned Hector Lefuel at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris, until 1S55, during which 
time he traveled extensively in Europe, 
studying prevalent styles in many countries. 
In 1S54 he was appointed inspector of the 
Louvre, and under the supervision of Lefuel 
designed the Pavilion de la Bibliotheque, 
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opposite the Palace Royal, Paris. In the fol- 
lowing- year Air. Hunt returned to New York, 
where he has since followed his profession 
with distinguished success. He is a chevalier 
of the French Legion of Honor, and a mem- 
ber of the following societies : Academy of 
Fine Arts, Institute of France, Central Society 
of French Architecture, Royal Institute of 
British Architecture, Engineer's and Archi- 
tect's Society, Vienna ; Academy of St. 
Luke's, Rome. 

He lias been President of the New York 



Chapter American Institute of Architects, and 
is a Doctor of Law at Harvard University. 
Mr. Hunt is the first and only American to 
have received a gold medal which Queen 
Victoria annually awards to the architect who 
is selected by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, as the most worthy exponent of 
the profession. It is probable that this recog- 
nition is due to the approbation accorded his 
design of the Administration Building, but 
his work was well known and appreciated in 
Europe prior to this admirable achievement. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Art Palace and Its Treasures. 
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THE Art Palace, situated on the north- 
ern bank of the North Lagoon, closes 
the vista which — bounded on the 
east by the Fisheries, Government, 
Manufactures and Agricultural buildings and 
the Wooded Island, and on the west by the 
Electricity Building and Machinery Hall — ex- 
tends across three broad sheets of water, and 
is terminated by the Stock Pavilion beyond the 
Court of Honor, and far to the southward. It 
is the main or southern entrance which com- 
mands this beautiful view, and from it a broad 
flight of marble steps leads down to the lagoon. 
On either side are beautiful terraces, and the 
lawns in the rear and on both sides of the 
structure are adorned with groups of statuary, 
fountains and replicas of classic art. 

The building was designed by Mr. C. B. 
Atwood, Chief Designer of the Construction 
Department, and is in every respect a fitting 
shrine for the priceless treasures, the spoils of 
all the centuries which grace its walls. The 
building is of oblong form, five hundred feet 
in length by three hundred and twenty in 
depth, and is intersected by a great nave and 
transept one hundred feet wide and seventy 
feet high. At the point of intersection rises 
the dome sixty feet in diameter, and soaring 
upward to a height of one hundred and 
twenty-five feet. On either side are one- 
storied annexes 120 x 200 feet, which increase 
the area of space to a total of four and eight- 
tenths acres. 



The dome is surmounted by Martiny's 
colossal and splendid winged " Statue of Vic- 
tory," a work which, even among so much 
that is beautiful, deserves to be singled out 
for special mention. The figure stands poised 
upon a globe, her outstretched arms offering 
laurel-wreaths to whomsoever will win them. 
The figure leans slightly forward, and seems 
rather to hover over than to rest upon the 
sphere beneath her. She stands well to the 
front of the globe with downward pointing 
feet — a suggestion that the earth is moving 
forward. The drapery is chastely graceful 
and freely flowing, and the movement of the 
whole figure is spirited without being 
restless. The idea of the work is classic, 
but the expression modern ; the type re- 
fined rather than heroic, and the face in- 
formed by culture instead of the " low- 
browed " beauty of the orthodox divinity of 
the ancients. 

The same artist furnished many of the 
models for the exterior frieze, caryatides at 
the sides and entrances, and spandrels of 
arches and other minor portions of the build- 
ing. In the figures for the friezes, Mr. Mar- 
tiny has been especially happy in the variation 
of the type of figures representing the four 
Arts. " Architecture " is somewhat severe in 
expression and in the lines of draper)'- ; 
" Painting" is sensuous and gay; " Music '* 
pensive and poetic, and " Sculpture " of a 
more virile character than her sisters. 
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Constrained to fill a certain space and to 
follow certain architectural lines, he has 
known how to give to each of his figures a 
widely different individuality. No other series 
of statues on any of the World's Fair buildings 
approaches in this respect these figures for the 
Art Palace. The angels, which are at either 
end of the frieze, are larger, more severely 
draped, and more architectural than the 
figures of the arts. 

Reproductions of Ancient Sculptures. 

The caryatides from their purpose have 
been treated in a more severely classical style, 
and Mr. Millet selected examples of ancient 
sculpture and various reproductions of antique 
monuments to be placed on the grounds and 
in the colonnades of the Art Palace for the 
special purpose of supplementing the archi- 
tecture. He says, in a recent contribution to 
Scribner's, that 

" An essential part of the decoration of 
the building is, of course, the architectural 
details, the models of which have been exe- 
cuted by various parties, notably Ellin & 
Kitson, of New York, and Evans, of Boston, 
with distinguished taste and skill. The capi- 
tals, mouldings and ornaments of Greek and 
Roman buildings have been accurately copied 
on a scale and in a manner never before 
attempted. 

"A few short months ago there was in this 
country but a very limited number of full-sized 
reproductions of any of the notable details of 
ancient architecture. The cast of the great 
Jupiter Stator capital was, it is said, found in 
but a single architect's office. Now the 
whole range of details, from the beautiful Ionic 
capitals of the Temple of Minerva Polias to 
the mouldings of the Arch of Titus, are prac- 
tically at the command of any architect and 
student." 

The building is further adorned by eight 



figures representing the Arts and Sciences 
which are fine in conception and execution, 
and are contributed by Mr. Olin L. Warner. 
The same artist has also furnished the busts 
of Angelo, Titian, Raphael, Rembrandt and 
Velasquez, the old masters who are still 
objects of reverence and of envy to the 
modern school. 

Spacious Galleries. 

Within the building the transept, lighted 
entirely from above, has a clear space of 
sixty feet. On either side are galleries twenty 
feet wide, twenty-four feet above the floor. 
Sculpture is displayed upon the main floors 
of the naves and transept, and on the walls 
of the ground floors of both the galleries is 
ample space for the display of paintings and 
panels in bas-relief. The corners made by 
the crossing of the nave and transept are 
used for small picture galleries. Between 
the promenade and the nave are small rooms 
devoted to private collections of paintings 
and various art displays. Grand flights of 
steps lead up to the richly sculptured great 
portals, and the walls of the loggia of the 
colonnades are gorgeously adorned -with 
mural paintings illustrating the history and 
progress of art. 

The construction of the entire building is 
necessarily fire-proof and the general tone is 
light gray stone. No wood is used, the 
materials being brick, staff, iron and glass. 
The veiy panes in the windows are set in 
iron frames. The cost of this magnificent 
structure was $670,000. 

The Art Exhibit. 
Having thus briefly sketched the outlines 
of the casket we pass on to a general view 
of the jewels which it enshrines. It is safe to 
say that no such bewildering array of those 
objects whose utility is their beauty was eve*- 
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before brought together for the delectation 
of man. The place is a temple dedicated to 
all that is most refined and elevating in life. 
The light is rich and subdued as that in 
which the artist-architects of mediaeval cathe- 
drals bathed their altar pieces, and through 
its mellow radiance one loses no detail of 
form or color in the master pieces in marble, 
and on cameos which delight the sense, on 
every hand. 

Worship of the Beautiful. 

From 200,000 square feet of canvas the 
faces and passions, lives, sorrows, fancies and 
tragedies, romances and realities of all the- 
centuries look down upon us. We see 
there the best there has been of every 
age of humanity, the expression of that 
yearning which but for art would have had 
no voice in the days when men wrought with 
brush and chisel the, gospel of love, and 
truth, and bravery, and purity. We see how 
the worship of the beautiful broke through the 
rude forms of life; how the painter and sculp- 
tor preached immortality on the walls of 
Mythology's temples ; how Art was ever in 
the van of civilization ; and how, at last, it 
seized upon the advent of the Divinity as 
upon the revelation for which it had yearned, 
and wrote the history of conception, mater- 
nity, martyrdom, crucifixion and ascension in 
a language which needed no translation and 
admitted of no misconstruction. 

It has been written by heathen and monk, 
Jew and Pagan, Roman and Greek — this 
record of the ages in pigment and marble 
which has been garnered with so much care 
into the storehouse at Chicago. Art is long, 
and it brings us to-day all that its many 
cycles have achieved. It is no wonder 
that men wander through the vast collec- 
tion like children in a maze of gorgeous 
blooms, not able from the mass of glowing 



beauty to select a single object of admiration. 
A lifetime would be too short to grasp the 
details of the wondrous show. Twenty 
volumes such as this would not suffice to 
give an adequate description of the different 
works, and their distinct and varied charm. 

Foreign Exhibits. 

In the early days of preparation it was not 
hoped by the authorities of the Exposition to 
rival successfully the Art displays which had 
long been a leading feature of such occasions 
in the old countries. It was doubted whether 
European governments and collectors would 
expose their treasures to the hazards of so 
long a journey. But this fear was soon dis- 
pelled. A very short time had elapsed after 
the issuance of formal invitations to foreign 
powers to participate in the Exposition before 
applications for space in this department 
largely exceeded the provision originally 
made. 

The Art Palace as planned had appropri- 
ated 125,000 square feet of wall-surface for 
pictures, but it was soon discovered that 
200,000 square feet would be needed to 
accommodate the demand. France alone 
asked for 82,000 feet, and other applications 
from Europe alone increased the amount to 
a surface greater than that devoted to paint- 
ing at the Paris Exhibition of 1889. The 
annexes were, therefore, greatly increased in 
dimensions, and still the department is 
crowded. In 1892, Air. Halsey C. Ives made 
an extended tour of Europe in the interest of 
the department of which he is the accom- 
plished chief, and was met everywhere with 
assurances of cordial co-operation. The 
result has justified the expectations which 
Mr. Ives then formed. 

The French Section. 
When Mr. Ives visited Paris he received 
gratifying encouragement as to the object of 
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his mission from the Minister of Fine Arts, 
who wep*; so far as to express his ambition 
" to have a finer exhibit of French works of 
art at the Chicago Exposition than had been 
shown in Paris in 1889." Whether or not 
this ambition has been gratified, certain it is 
that France has sent to Chicago a notable 
collection of oil paintings, sculpture, etchings, 
pastels, architectural models, and water colors. 
Two of the most important expositions 
which are annually held in Paris, those of 
the Society of Pastellists and of the Society 
of Painters in Water-Color, closed their doors 
late in winter of 1S93, and many of the best 
works from these exhibitions were forwarded 
to Chicago. 

Exhibit of French Art. 

The French section in the Department of 
Fine Arts is under the charge of M. Henri 
Gindicelli, Special Commissioner, who has 
personally superintended the installation and 
hanging of the paintings. Of these it may 
be said that they were selected carefully from 
an offering unusually large. So great was 
the desire of French artists to have a place in 
the galleries of the Columbian event, that 
more than two thousand specimens were sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the jury of selec- 
tion. Owing to the limited space at the 
disposal of the Commissioners only five 
hundred of these could be accepted, but 
among the fifteen hundred rejected were 
many meritorious works from artists of high 
repute. Indeed, even with that reduction, so 
large is the contribution from France in the 
different classes of art work, that the special 
annex set apart to the use of that country 
was found far too small for the exhibit. 

The section is divided into six classes : 
paintings, sculpture, architecture, drawings, 
general objects of art, etching. 

Among the exhibits under the first head 



are priceless pictures by Benjamin Constant, 
Meissonier, Detaille, RosaBonheur, Gerome, 
L'Hermitte, and Aime Morette. Some of 
these have been loaned by American owners. 
Other important works of the same character 
are listed as follows : 

Famous Paintings. 

" Japan," by Mile. Louise Abbema ; 
"Fete Dieu," by Aublet ; a magnificent 
" Descent from the Cross," by Jean Beraud ; 
a portrait of Cardinal Lavigerie and another 
of the late M. Renan, by Bonnat ; "Holy 
Women at the Tomb " and " Notre Dame 
des Anges," by Bougereau ; " Young Girls 
Joining the Procession," " The Pardon," 
" Bretonne," by Jules Breton ; three portraits 
of Parisian society ladies, by Carolus Duran 
— Mmes. A., J. H. and G. F. ; "Yvonne" 
and the "Skaters," by Doucet ; " Colum- 
bus," by Benjamin Constant; " Low Tide," 
" A Dock at Antwerp" and " The Portrait 
of a Lady," by F. Flameng; "The 
Environs of Rouen," by Jourdeuil; " A 
Strike Among Miners " and "A Fete Day," 
by La Touche ; " Liszt," by Layraud ; 
" The Fall of the Leaves," " The Chariot of 
the Fairies " and "Plums," by Mme. Lemaire; 
"The Flock," by Merlot ; "The Cold 
Bath," by Munier ; "The Distribution of 
Prizes," by A. Perret ; " In the Plain," by 
Raffaelli; " Girls," " A Woman on the Grass" 
and " Trotting," by Roll ; " The Return of 
the Regiment," by Le Blant ; "St. George 
and the Dragon," by Surand ; " Sainte- 
Cecile," by Ypermann, and a " Portrait of 
M. Carnot," by Yvon. 

The works of sculpture are numerous and 
of a high order of merit. Chosen from among 
hundreds of competitors, these specimens are 
representative of the best school of French ' 
art. Among the most prominent groups and 
figures are the following, most of them by 
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authors with whom the American public are 
already acquainted : 

Aube sends a " Dante ;" Bartholdi, a piece 
of sculpture representing " Washington and 
Lafayette ; Cain, " Eagle and Vulture," and a 
piece of work in bronze, "A Lion Killing a 
Crocodile." Seard sends "The Rights of 
Man ;" Hector Lemaire, " Maternal Affec- 
tion," " Eclipse of the Moon," "Child with a 
Rose," etc. Mile. Hasse exhibits an "Egyptian 
Harpist " and M. Hasse " Love Victorious." 
L. Michel has forwarded an " Aurora," both 
in marble and plaster. The three contribu- 
tions of Moreau-Vanthier are " Bacchante," 
"Fortune" and "A Florentine Head." M. 
Puech has sent several life-size pieces and a 
beautiful statuette. Hambaud contributes a 
" Parisienne," Rougelet," " Hero and Lean- 
der ; " Lanson, " Diana ;" Verlet, " Bebe " 
and " The Sufferings of Orpheus." 

St. George and the Dragon. 

In addition to these original and modern 
works, Michael Colombe's famous bas-relief 
" St. George and the Dragon" is reproduced. 
The admirable effigies of the knight, or priest, 
or dame which Germain Pilon and Jean 
Goujon executed for the tombs of the great 
folk of their day ; then the graceful nymph of 
the latter, the " Diana with the Hind," and 
the " Three Graces," originally intended as 
supports .to the urn containing the heart of 
Henri II. ; goddesses and portraits by Cous- 
tou and Julien and other plastic artists of the 
pleasure-loving age of Louis XV. ; Houdon's 
" Voltaire" — surely never sculptor had such 
illustrious sitters as the man who modeled 
Lafayette, Mirabeau, Washington, Franklin, 
Rousseau ; coming nearer to our own time 
are Rude's " Neapolitan Fisherboy " and 
"Joan of Arc ;" Barye's powerful animal 
sculpture, and so down to the latest triumphs 
of French art. 



And all this splendid gathering is ours not 
for six months only through the generosity 
of our sister republic. May they exert the 
same influence in developing the artistic taste 
of America as their originals have done in 
guiding that of France — not to a slavish imi- 
tation, but to an intelligent understanding of 
the laws of ornament and an application of 
them suited to the character and conditions 
of our own land 

Drawings and Engravings. 

The most remarkable drawings are those 
of Jean Paul Laurens, the value of his exhi- 
bition alone being estimated at over $50,000. 
There are at least twenty of them in all. M. 
Renouard exhibits the picture of a" President 
of the Senate ; " Mme. Salard, a " Berceuse," 
and M. Raffaelli a " Neapolitan Fruit Vendor" 
and " Flowers and Fruit." 

The class of objects of art and engravings 
and medals comprises exhibits by MM. 
Berquin Varangoz, Brateau, Chaplet, Cheret, 
Delaherche, Lucien Falize, Massier, Rouil- 
lard, Voisin, Delacroix and Dalpeyrat, Borrel, 
Bourgeois, Cazin, Dubois, Lechevrel, Vernier, 
Vaudet, Peter, Lemaire. 

The class of engravings and etching com- 
prises contributions by MM. Baude, Burney, 
Boutelie,Bazin,Danguin,Delaunay, Didier,L. 
Flameng, Gilbert, J . Jacquet, Pannemaker , Pat- 
ricot, Mangin, Morse, James Tissot and Poncet. 

M. Baude, the well-known engraver of the 
Monde Illustrc, sends "A Woman's Head " 
and two portraits of men ; M. Danguin sends 
"A Sister of Rembrandt " and " Pius VII. ;" 
" Delaunay, " The Cathedral of Mount St. 
Michael;" Didier, a portrait of M.Thiers; 
L. Flameng, a portrait of M. Pasteur and 
"The Glorification of the Law;" Jacquet, 
" In 1807 ;" James Tissot, " Prodigal Child," 
and Poncet, " The Entrance of Jesus Into 
Jerusalem." 
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French Architecture. 

The general architectural exhibit in the 
Art Palace runs through three hundred and 
fifty lineal feet of the galleries. To this col- 
lection the contributions of our sister 
Republic are complete and valuable beyond 
comparison with those of any other nation, 
our own handsome and creditable display in 
this line not excepted. The most celebrated 
French architects whose works will be seen 
in Chicago are : 

MM. Ballu, Bury, Bruneau, Deperthes, 
Guillaume, Hermant, Jourdain, L'Heureux, 
Saint- Pere, Wable, Ruy, Pascal, Nizet, 
Marcele and Lameire. 

M. Ballu has sent his designs for the 
cathedral at Algiers, for the Palace of Justice 
at Bucharest, for a church of Lamballe and 
for the Palace of Justice of Charleroi. The 
other most notable contributions are : " A 
Villa at Fontainebleau," by Bury ; designs 
for a lyric theatre, by Bruneau ; " The Daru 
Staircase," by Guillaume ; two designs by 
M. Jacques Hermant; "A Billiard-Room," 
by Jourdain ; '* A Monument to the Glory of 
the Revolution," by L'Heureux ; "The Cathe- 
dral ofTunis," by Saint-Pere ; "An Algerian 
Palace," by Wable, " Faculty of Medicine of 
Bordeaux," by Pascal, and friezes for the 
Trocadero Palace and for the Pantheon of 
Paris, Lameire. 

A Liberal Gift from France. 

And in this class again, as in that of 
sculpture, France has set before the world a 
magnificent series of object lessons, consist- 
ing of replicas of the choicest works in the 
Trocadero Museum of Comparative Architec- 
ture which contains representative examples 
of the architecture and decoration of France 
from the birth of these arts to the present 
day. This collection has been presented to 
the World's Columbian Exposition with the 



condition that it shall constitute a permanent 
exhibit in some museum of art in America. 
It forms a perfect historic record of the 
progress of French art in these branches, of 
inestimable value to the student as well as to 
the architect, sculptor and designer. 

Entering the north door of the Art 
Palace, the visitor sees first the great portal of 
the Cathedral of Charlieu, over thirty feet in 
height. For these casts are of the full size 
of the original works, and are in exact repro- 
duction of them — even the color of the stone 
or time-stained wood having been faithfully 
rendered. This gateway of Charlieu dates 
from the twelfth century. Behind it stands 
a portion of the facade of the church of St. 
Denis, forty-one feet long and twenty feet 
high, which has been pronounced the finest 
example of the Romanesque style in France, 
and not excelled in Italy. 

Next appears the quaint archivolt of the 
Cathedral of Angouleme, whereon a whole 
series of horsemen and foot warriors and 
strange, fantastic griffins chase each other, and 
also the tympanum of the Church of La 
Charite, which bears framed in the border of 
Grecian pattern all manner of sacred person- 
ages, presented with the conventional rigidity, 
but breathing a truly devout spirit. Even 
more archaic are the decorations of the por- 
tal of Our Lady of the Harbor at Clermont- 
Ferrand. The Eternal Father is throned 
above the doorway ; the signs Alpha and 
Omega are cut in the background, to either 
side is a peculiar seraph, thrusting his hands 
out stiffly from among his six wings — the 
faces of the three figures ai e gone. The relief 
below is presumably intended for the adoration 
of the Magi and the presentation in the temple. 

Priests and Crusaders. 
Beautiful images of priests and crusaders 
are shown from the Cathedral of Rheims, 
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and one of the pillars of this noble old 
church which witnessed the consecration of 
such a long line of French kings. The pil- 
lar is eminently characteristic of the thir- 
teenth century Gothic, having very deeply 
carved ornamentation of foliage. 

Superb Gothic Cathedrals. 

There are pilasters from the Cathedral of 
Chartres, panels from its choir, and fac-simi- 
les of the wonderfully carved wooden doors 
of Beauvais. From the Cathedral of 
Amiens comes the fine bronze tomb of 
Bishop Fouilloy, and, best of all, the noble 
figure of Christ, which separates the doors of 
the central portal. Apropos of these three 
or four superb Gothic cathedrals, the saying 
goes that "the choir of Beauvais, the nave 
of Amiens, the portal of Rheims, and the 
towers of Chartres would together make 
the loveliest church in the world." 

Where the north court joins the rotunda 
a fourth very large and important work is 
placed, the matchless gallery orjube of Lim- 
oges, a marvelous example of the art of the 
renaissance. On the rear wall richly orna- 
mented pilasters, scriptural scenes, garlands, 
and the like are exquisitely carved in low 
relief. The balustrade above is of charm- 
ingly varied and graceful design, the arches 
supporting it are embellished with cherubs, 
and the pendentives are adorned with female 
figures representing the cardinal virtues. 

These four great pieces — the portal of 
Charlieu, the facade of St. Giles, the portal 
of Bordeaux, and the jube of Limoges, — will 
occupy most of the central space in the north 
court. Against the walls, and in some 
cases, most appropriately surrounding door- 
ways are three of the beautiful pieces of 
sculpture that adorn the entrances to some 
of the notable buildings of France. There is 
the fine door of the town hall of Toulon, 



executed by the famous Puget in 1657, and 
free from the straining after effect which 
sometimes marred the work of Louis XIV's 
favorite sculptor; and there is the master 
work of Robert le Lorrain (1666-1743), and 
a spirited composition of men and horses 
in high relief, which crowns the doorway of 
the Imprimerie Nationale, at Paris. The 
building itself once belonged to the Cardinal 
de Rohan — him of the necklace — and is now 
the busy hive of 1,200 workers of both sexes. 
Types are cast, paper manufactured, and 
bindings made under the same roof. Orien- 
tal characters are particularly well represen- 
ted, and so thoroughly equipped is the force 
that when Pius VII. visited the building, the 
Lord's Prayer was printed in his presence in 
1 50 different languages. 

Ancient Tombs. 

There are also shown duplicates of some 
of the splendid tombs of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. One from the Cathedral at Rouen is 
that to the husband of Diana of Poictiers, 
mistress to Henri II, by Goujon, the most 
celebrated French sculptor of that age ; also, 
the monument to the royal lover, a most 
splendid construction of marble erected by 
his widow, Catharine de Medicis ; and that 
of the young children of Charles VIII., 
with the beautiful figure of Marie de Bra- 
bancon kneeling by with her lap-dog 
snugged among her skirts. 

These mediaeval tombs are very far 
from being the least interesting places in the 
attractive collection, but turning from them 
the visitor finds many productions of a differ- 
ent character. For instance, the splendors 
of Versailles — that palace which Louis XIV. 
built at a cost of 1,000,000 francs, because 
from his former residence of St. Germain 
could be seen the towers of St. Denis, dis- 
tastefully reminding him of death. There is 
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a copy of the doors of the Salon d'Hercule, 
white and gold, and elegantly carved, with 
the sun, the device ofthetoi soleil, on every 
panel; the bas-reliefs of the nymphs bathing 
from the fountain of Diana in those miracu- 
lous gardens of Versailles, on which 36,000 
men and 6,000 horses are said to have been 
employed at one time — suggestive facts in 
connection with the enormous cost and 
expenditures which have gone to create the 
new home in which these relics of other 
scenes are now bestowed. 

Altogether the French section in the Art 
Palace is a place to be thoroughly enjoyed, 
to be sought again and again with every 
increasing appreciation, and to be left always 
with reluctance as we leave it now. 

The German Section. 

As those who read this work will find, 
there is no department of the Exposition in 
which the great German Empire is not greatly 
represented. In fact, that country has dis- 
tanced competition in many branches of 
industry, and is closely contesting the palm 
of victory in all. 

In the Art Palace nearly seven hundred 
paintings, numerous works of sculpture, and 
acomplete illustration of architectural methods 
constitute to Germany's exhibit. The whole 
is under direction of Herr Schnars-Alquist, 
himself a marine artist of enviable repute, 
who was chosen by the associated artists of 
the Empire as Commissioner of Fine Arts. 
The collection is the most complete and 
fairly representative ever sent out of Ger- 
many, as it represents not only all the most 
distinguished painters and sculptors now 
living, but also the best examples of art in all 
branches from the National Galleries, which 
have never before been allowed to leave the 
country for exhibition. 

" The German pictures displayed in Chi- 



cago," says Herr Alquist, " are for the most 
part the master-pieces of contemporaneous 
artists. Of the figure painters, Fritz Uhde 
is acknowledged to be the best in the world 
at the present time. His studio in Munich 
has wielded a strong and lasting impression 
on modern art. He sends a large canvas, ( The 
Angels Appearing to the Shepherds,' and a 
smaller one called ' Christmas.' Next to him 
comes Max Lieberman. His picture entitled 
' A Street in Holland,' is a good representa- 
tion of the impressionist school of which he 
is the head. 

" The Nestor of all German artists is but 
little known in this country because of his 
peculiarities. He is Adolph Menzel, a 
bachelor, veiy old now, and only five feet 
tall. He labels all of his paintings, ' Little 
Pictures for a Child's Album.' He is to 
German art what Meissonier was to the 
French. His pictures, which are usually 
about six inches square, bring enormous 
prices and are all purchased by the National 
Gallery, which has loaned six of them for this 
Exposition. They include 'The Cockatoo,' 
' Chinese Woman with a Pheasant ' and ' The 
Roller Mill,' which latter was purchased in 
1876 for £20,000. 

" Close beside these pictures is placed a 
bust of the artist, done by Begas, our most 
famous sculptor. Knaus, who is the best 
known in this country through his ' Madon- 
na' in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
and his ' Game-Keeper ' in the Corcoran Gal- 
lery at Washington, sends two portraits and 
a new picture, ' The Duel Behind the Fence,' 
loaned by the National Gallery." 

Beautiful Paintings. 

" Landscape art will be well represented. 
In this section are Oswald Achenbach's * At 
Naples,' ' A Spring Day in Bavaria,' by 
Herman Baisch, of Carlsruhe ; ' Sheep on the 
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Downs," by the same artist. Bracht sends his 
famous ' Oriental Scene,' and Eugene 
Ducker his ' Summer Eve on the Coast.' 

"Julian Falat, who is artist to the Em- 
peror, will be represented by his ' Bear Hunt/ 
in which the principal figure is the Emperoi 
himself. E. Grutzner, who is well known in 
America, sends his ' Scenes in a Cloister,' 
and * The Cloister Kitchen. Among the 
other famous works are Franz Herman's 
' Fish Market in Amsterdam,' Paul Hecker's 
' The Nun,' Claus Meyer's * Old Fisherman,' 
and Carl Sieler's ' The Tailor of Count Bruhl.' 

Best Portrait of the Emperor. 
" The best portrait in existence of the 
Emperor, the one by Max Kroner, has been 
loaned by his majesty ; also a picture by Carl 
Salzmann, called ' Emperor William hunting 
Whales on Board the Dunken Grey, 1892.' 
We will also show Lembach's famous 
portrait of Bismarck. Overlander, who is 
well known as the chief artist on the 
FHcgcnde Blacttcr, sends a series of his 
sketches. There are also two highly esteemed 
works by Herr Alquist himself in the collec- 
tion, both loaned by the National Gallery ^ 
' The City of Paris in a Gale,' and ' The Nar- 
row Escape,' both animated sea pieces. 

" Among the notable examples in sculp- 
ture, ' The Messenger from Marathon,' by 
Max Kruse, a nude running figure of the 
soldier who, the sole survivor of the battle, 
bore the news, and then dropped dead. 
1 Saved ' is the title of a realistic group of a 
sailor in his sou'western bearing in his 
arms the figure of a young girl rescued from 
drowning. It is by Adolph Brutt. The same 
artist is represented by his ' Eve,' a group 
loaned from the National Museum of Fine 
Arts in Berlin. Eve is shown as she steps 
from Paradise, bearing in her arms the infants 
Cain and Abel. 

19 — F 



" A curious motive treated in a statuette 
by Sommer, a German sculptor, who resides 
in Rome, is 'The Devil Catching Flies.' The 
subject is an allusion to the German proverb, 
' When he has no souls to catch he catches 
flies,' signifying when one does not pursue 
his proper vocation he is apt to do something 
nonsensical. By Herter there is a figure of a 
triton who in fishing for smaller fry has 
caught a mermaid. By Siemering, the sculp- 
tor who has worked for many years upon a 
monument of Franklin for Washington, there 
is a figure representing ' Peace.' " 

The Architectural exhibit is also a most 
important and interesting one, and includes, 
besides drawings and plans, models of some 
of the finest examples of modern German 
architecture. The most important of these is 
a model on a large scale of the new Parlia- 
ment building in Berlin. This was made at 
the expense of the Imperial Government 
especially for the World's Fair, and a sculp- 
tor has been sent here for the especial purpose, 
of mounting the model. There are shown 
many other elaborate models of churches, 
public and private buildings, and monu- 
ments. One of a church is to be 30 feet in 
height. The Department of Culture also 
makes a large display of drawings of govern- 
ment and other public buildings. The Ger- 
man section in this class includes the works 
of modern artists only and representative 
works produced since 1876. 

The Italian Section. 

Signor Angelo del Nevo is the royal 
Italian Commissioner for the Department of 
Fine Arts, and to his personal efforts are 
largely due the excellent showing which Italy 
makes in all the branches of modern art. It 
has been truly said that the best of modern 
Italian art is scarcely known to tins country. 

But little comes to America from Italy 
except commercial art — the cheap sculpture 
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and water colors which are sold by dealers or 
picked up by travelers. In the exhibit of 
standard works at the World's Fair an oppor- 
tunity is given of obtaining a more perfect 
appreciation of what has been done in art in 
Italy during the last fifteen years. Among 
the prominent Roman sculptors to be repre- 
sented are Appoloni, who was for a time pro- 
fessor in the Boston Art School, Aurelli, 
Alegretti, Botmelli, and Ciniselli. 

Although the water-color exhibit from 
Rome ii especially fine, there are also to be 
shown several remarkable works in oil. Pro- 
fessor Pietro Gabrini has sent fourteen works. 
The most important, a large painting repre- 
senting the landing of Columbus, will, by 
special agreement, be placed in the production 
of the Convent of La Rabida. The subject is 
treated in an original way. A boat from the 
caravels is just touching the shore, and 
Columbus has jumped upon the sand, his 
eyes for the moment uplifted as if to thank 
God for his success. 

A Renowned Painting. 

Augusto Corelli has sent his " Ave 
Maria," an important painting for which he 
received a gold medal in Paris, and a water- 
color which won him a gold medal in 
Madrid. " The Serenade " is the title of the 
last-named. It suggests an amorous player 
of a lute below the window of his lady-love 
on a summer evening, but the picture shows 
a winter landscape by early morning light, a 
figure lying dead in the snow, and a fright- 
ened face peering from a window. Panna- 
chini will show two important works in water- 
colors, one of which received a gold medal in 
Paris. " Crazy " is the subject of one of the 
works. It shows a young peasant mother at 
the cradle from which her dead child has 
been taken away for burial. The subtle man- 



in the figure of the poor woman makes it a 
remarkable work. The other work is more 
cheerful in subject. It shows a vintage festi- 
val, with Roman peasants dancing in a room 
where there is a wine-press. 

Superb Exhibits from Italy. 

Guiseppi Aurelli is represented by a water- 
color which shows the representation of 
Richelieu, newly made Cardinal to Henri 
Quatre of France. Simoni de Tommasi 
Tiratelli, the popular painter of the Roman 
Campagna, and Barucci, exhibit some of their 
work. From Naples, Morelli, Michetti, and 
Palazzi, three of the foremost of modern * 
Italian artists, have sent important exhibits of 
figure subjects in oil. Ruben, Santoro, and 
Cortese also contribute important works in oil. 
From Venice there are works of Barti, Fra- 
giacamo, Tito, Novo, and Ciardi. Tito has 
sent five paintings. From Verona there has 
been sent a noted picture of an ancient 
Roman " Quadriglia," by Dall Oca Bianca. 
From Florence the exhibit of sculpture is of 
greater importance than that of painting. 
One of the finest examples of sculpture in the 
entire Italian exhibit is " The Last of the 
Spartans," a superb figure of the dying 
soldier writing with his own blood upon his 
shield the words " I conquer." 

Of the Florentine painters, Profs. Panerai, 
Tano and Gioli are well represented. Other 
artists of note who have sent important works 
are Savini and Professors Bedini and Chierici, 
of Bologna ; Professor Carcano sends fifteen 
paintings ; Professors Quaranta and Armesi, 
Cantu,and'Gallo, of Milan ; the painter, Costa, 
and the sculptors, Rota and Canessa, from 
Genoa, and from Turin, Petiti, Bottero, and 
Calderini, painters, and Canonica and Tobac- 
chi, sculptors. Twenty-four Sicilian artists 
are represented, the most noted among them 
being Lojacano, the painter. From Palermo, 
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De Maria Bergler sends some of his best 

works. 

The Dutch Section. 

Professor Hubert Vos is Acting Commis- 
sioner of Fine Arts from Holland in the 
absence of Meinheer H . W. Mesdag, the latter 
having been prevented from attendance on 
the Exposition. The collection consists of 
400 paintings, carefully selected from the 
large number offered, and includes the 
masterpieces of seventy-five artists, nearly all 
of whom are of world-wide fame. Com- 
menting on the character of Dutch art, Prof. 
Vos, himself one of the most renowned por- 
trait painters in Europe, said that it had not 
changed for centuries. The artists reproduce 
life in Holland now as they did in the days 
of Holhein ; they tell the stories of the home 
existence of their people, simple, quiet and 
unostentatious, and are partial to inanimate 
objects and interiors wrought out with faith- 
ful painstaking. 

A notable incident connected with the 
great collection which Holland displays at 
our World's Fair is that nearly half the con- 
tributors are women ; and they secured their 
places in the exhibit not through any tender 
consideration for their sex, but on account 
of the superior merit of their work when 
fairly tested in open competition. The col- 
lection contains contributions from Henrietta 
Ronner, the famous delineator of cats, and 
from Miss Rosenborn, who has, reached per- 
fection in the rendition of flowers. The wife 
of Mesdag, the Commissioner, shows some 
magnificent works in still life, and a number 
of charming landscapes ; and Miss Van 
Houten and Theresa Schnarz send beautiful 
specimens of their etchings and portrait- 
work respectively. 

In his official account Professor Vos says 
that the collection is complete and representa- 
tive of Dutch art. The artists of Holland have 



the reputation of being the best colorists of 
modern schools, while the French are, per- 
haps, the best draughtsmen. 

"After a decay of fifty years, Holland has 
been enjoying for ten or fifteen years past an 
epoch of unequaled splendor and magnifi- 
cence in her art. One of the peculiar fea- 
tures of the exhibit here is that each picture 
tells its own complete story — a story of Hol- 
land's meadows or its windmills, its canals or 
quaint old towns and cities on the Zuyder 
Zee. Others tell of the simple, honest rustic 
and the lives of the soldiers, while still others 
-show the great sea, the greatest of Holland's 
enemies. It is only by the greatest perse- 
verance and courage that it has been fought 
back for centuries and the ground that is 
occupied has been won from its depths. Little 
care the painters of Holland about archae- 
ology or past historical events or the restora- 
tion of something dramatic or theatrical. 
They do not seek their inspiration from books 
or the stage. They tell with unequaled depth 
and emotion the sometimes sad and some- 
times gay but always peaceful story of Hol- 
land life." 

Holland's Masterpieces. 

Holland lost within the last three or four 
years three of her greatest painters — Mauve, 
the painter of sheep and shepherds ; Bosboom, 
the painter of church interiors ; and Artz, 
whose pictures tell the story of every day 
rustic life in that evergreen country. All of 
these, however, are represented at the Exposi- 
tion by several of the greatest works, exhib- 
ited along with the pictures of other Holland 
masters. It is somewhat curious, but never- 
less a fact, that seventy of the seventy-five 
painters who exhibit in Holland art section 
have reputations extending all over Europe, 
and the works of at least twenty-five are to 
be found in all the great galleries. Such 
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names as Mesdag, the three Maris brothers, 
Neuhuys,Henkes, Gabriel, Roelofs, De Haas, 
De Bock and De Zwart are known to paint- 
ers the world over, while the name of Josef 
Israels is a veneration and an inspiration. 

The Mesdag collection is the finest in the 
world of examples of modern art, and is 
valued at $1,000,000. Its treasures have 
been freely loaned by the owner to enrich 
the display at Chicago, and he has 
sent to the Exposition many of his own 
marine pieces, among them "At Anchor," 
" Morning on the Shore at Scheveningen," 
" Ready to Sail Out," " Summer Morning at 
Scheveningen " and " In Danger," all being 
scenes along the Holland coast. 

Reproduced all Over Europe. 

Josef Israels also has a number of notable 
canvases at Jackson Park, One of them, 
"Alone in the World," is said to be one of 
the strongest works of the Dutch school. It 
shows a poor old man in a cottage sitting at 
the bedside of his dead wife. " When you 
see this picture," said Professor Vos, " you 
do not think of the man's clothes or of how 
many buttons he has on his shirt. You are 
taken into the very death chamber and stand 
by the corpse of the dead wife. The picture 
has been reproduced all over Europe." 

Others of Israels' canvases are " Sweet 
Home " and " Fisherwomen at Zandvoort." 
The latter shows women waiting for their hus- 
bands to come back from perilous fishing trips. 

Bosboom's works are almost entirely of 
church interiors. He died last year. The 
Government of Holland paid a great tribute 
to his genius in burying the artist and send- 
ing all the ministers and representatives of 
the royal family to the funeral. Bosboom 
was nearer to Rembrandt than any of the 
modern Dutch painters whose works will be 
seen at the Fair. 



When Mauve died, several years ago, fifty 
young girls walked behind his bier and threw 
roses and flowers upon his grave. He 
painted sheep and shepherds. His canvases 
are in the galleries of all collectors. 

Artz, whose works are similar to those of 
Josef Israels', is represented by " A Girl 
Knitting," " Pet Lambs," " Idle Hours on 
the Dunes," and several other well-known 
pieces. J. H. L. De Haas, the greatest painter 
of cows in the world, shows " Cows on the 
Dunes," " Donkeys on the Shore " and sev- 
eral others. 

A Great Family of Painters. 

Jacob and Willem Maris represent that 
great family of painters. They are peculiar 
men. " Jacob Maris will sit for half a day on 
the bank of a canal," said Professor Vos, 
" then he will go to his studio and paint for 
a month — not what he has seen, but what he 
thinks." Jacob Maris sends "The Two 
Mills," " Canal at Rotterdam," " Fishing- 
Shells " and many other canvases. His 
brother Willem is represented by " Under the 
Willows," " Milking Time," " Cows and 
Calf," " Dutch Pasture " and other works. 

Albert Neuhuys shows "A Mill Scene." 

Hubert Vos shows a full length portrait 
of Wilhelminie,the infant Queen of Holland. 
The Queen is in deep mourning for her 
father. She stands in a white marble hall, 
with roses in her hand and flowers scattered 
at her feet. "An Old Woman's Aim 
House " is the title of another of Vos' works. 
This got him the first gold medal at Paris 
several years ago. " An Angeles " won the 
coveted prize of membership in the French 
Society of Artists. Professor Vos will be 
represented by eight or nine works. 

The Dutch artists also show a fine collec- 
tion of potter}'- from the works established by 
Mesdag and several other artists. 
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The Austrian Section. 

This section, over which Hans Temple, 
the Imperial Commissioner of Art presides, 
is occupied by two hundred paintings which 
are the gems of the public and private gal- 
leries in Austria — most of them having been 
loaned for this occasion, and the Emperor 
Franz Joseph having contributed liberally 
from his own collection. Nearly every 
picture exhibited has been the recipient of 
medals in the European Expositions. 

The list is headed by five allegorical paint- 
ings by the celebrated Hans Makart, which 
are loaned from the Emperor's private collec- 
tion. They represent the five senses, the 
figure of a woman being in each. Another 
prominent painting is Munkaczy's " Christ 
Before Pilate," which is owned in this coun- 
try, but comes with the Austrian collection. 
Prominent among the landscapes are Schind- 
ler's " Cemetery in Dalmatia " and the 
" Hunting Master," by Canon, which is 
loaned by Count Hans Wilczek, of Vienna. 
The celebrated " Market Scene in Cairo," by 
Leopold C. Muller, is one of the best pieces 
of figure painting in the collection. 

Of the portraits, Hans Temple has one of 
William Unger, the famous etcher, who in 
turn exhibits two — one of Rembrandt and 
one of Rubens' sons. Austria's most famous 
woman painter is Mme. Weisingn, who sends 
three which have all been awarded medals 
at the exhibitions in Vienna. They are 
" Morning at the Seashore," " Breakfast in 
the Country" and "The Laundress of the 
Mountains." A very large historical paint- 
ing called the " First Court of the Hussites," 
by Borzik, is placed in the north alcove of 
the Austrian space besides a heroic statue of 
the Emperor. Victor Tilgner is considered 
by many to be the first portrait painter of 
the present day. For years his entire time 
has been taken by the members of the vari- 



ous royal families of Europe, and his portrait 
of Francis Joseph has been sent by the 
Emperor himself for exhibition. 

Franz Schanger, the painter of Prague, has 
one canvas called " The Bohemian " a quaint 
study in the mountains. There is also a 
hunting scene called " Near to the Wolf," by 
Otto Thoren, and two religious subjects, 
" Christ and the Children," by Julius Schmid, 
and " The Image Merchant," "by Mathias 
Schmid. August Pettenkofen, the Hunga- 
rian, has a large painting of four hunters in 
the downs. The professor of the Academy 
of Arts in Vienna, Edward Lichtenfels, will 
display a sea marine view in summer ; Carl 
Mott, a " Street Scene in Rome." Franz 
Pansenger, who is the best known of all the 
contemporaneous painters in this country, 
has two, " The Birth of Autumn " and " The 
Death of Autumn," companion pieces, being 
the same scene at different seasons. 

A Famous Young Painter. 

In the Sculpture section is shown a piece 
of statuary by Joseph Myselbeck, a collection 
of medal designs by Anton Scharff and a 
portrait of Baron Schmid, the architect, by 
Hermann Angeli. One of the very young- 
est of the present-day painters, who is classed 
with the Tadema school, is Adolph Hirschel, 
who is only 30 years old. His " Prome- 
theus " in this collection is famous. Rudolf 
Alt shows nine pictures, the most prominent 
of which are " The Fountain in Trient " and 
" The Interior of a Church." Julius Payser 
has one picture only. It is an Arctic scene 
and is called " Never Returned." 

The Austrian Commission have made a 
marked departure in the color used to deco- 
rate their rooms. In nearly all cases the 
tone is dark, but their rooms are painted a 
Nile green, the same color, it is explained, as 
is used in the Imperial Gallery in Vienna. 
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The English Section. 

The Fine Arts exhibit is in charge of Mr. 
Beck, the Royal Commissioner of that de- 
partment from Great Britain. From his 
report we gather that this section of the 
Exposition was left entirely in the hands of 
the Fine Arts Committee of the Royal 
Society, of which Sir Frederick Leigh ton is 
the President. The directors of the Imperial 
Institute were kind enough to provide accom- 
modation in their new building at South 
Kensington for the reception and packing of 
the pictures until they were forwarded to 
Chicago. They are insured for about half a 
million dollars. 

The art exhibit from England includes 
over one thousand pieces of the best that Eng- 
lish artists can produce, in painting, sculp- 
ture, etching and drawing, black and white 
and water-colors. All the works sent over 
passed a rigid examination by a critical jury. 
All of the most important English artists 
have contributed. 

" Our art exhibit is thoroughly represen- 
tative of what our best artists produce," said 
Mr. Beck. " It runs mostly to oils, of course, 
English artists finding in that kind of paint- 
ing the best method of expression. Among 
the contributors of works in oil are Sir 
Frederick Leighton, whom all artists know, 
Sir James Linton, Sir John Gilbert, Sir John 
Millais, Poynter, Watts, Herkimer, and scores 
of others whose pictures are known through- 
out England. In fact, nearly all the Acade- 
micians, the regular contributors to the 
Academy and other galleries from year to 
year, have pictures in the English section. 

" The collection of sculptures is good; but 
by no means extensive, that class of work- 
being a much less prominent feature in Eng- 
lish art than in the art centers of the Conti- 
nent. Some of the best works are sent by 
Sir Frederick Leighton, who leads in sculp- 



ture as well as painting ; Thorneycroft, 
McLean and Dressier. There are others of 
equal importance, but the list is too long to 
give here. The mere fact, however, that 
English artists have pictures at this Exposi- 
tion is sufficient guaranty of their merit, for 
none but the best works were accepted. 
What characteristics the exhibit will express 
as a whole it would be hard to say. English 
artists are so original in their creations and 
have such widely different ideas in their crea- 
tions that it is next to impossible to find a 
common characteristic. If there be one, and 
assuming that nature is the basis of art, I 
think that the English artist's conception of 
what is right and good in nature is that char- 
acteristic. When our pictures are up people 
will have a chance to find characteristics if 
there be any, and they will see, too, an excel- 
lent representation of the best in all branches 
of English art." 

Antique Irish Art. 

Edmund Johnson, a wealthy Irishman liv- 
ing in Dublin, sends to the Fair, through the 
British Commission, a magnificent collection 
of antique Irish art metal work. The collec- 
tion was recently placed on exhibition in 
Dublin, where it has been given much favor- 
able comment. 

Most of the specimens in this collection 
were made from molds of the originals, which 
have been preserved in the Royal Irish 
Academy, the British Museum, Trinity Col- 
lege and private collections. The most valu- 
able piece in the group is the great cross of 
Cong, the old processional cross of the 
O'Connors, which was never carried by a 
defeated army. It is a magnificent piece of 
eleventh century work and has been repro- 
duced in solid silver and gold repousse, with 
elegant champ-lene enamels and jewels, and 
stands out as one of the most recherche ob- 
jects of ancient Irish art. 
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In the collection is the celebrated Ardagh 
Cup, which is believed to have been used 
either as a chalice or an ancient altar lamp. 

A Wonderful Shrine. 

There are a great number of ancient 
shrines, including the shrine of St. Manchin 
— a large piece of work with over eighty hu- 
man figures ; also the " shrine of the four gos- 
pels," covered with quaint figures and inter- 
lacings ; " the shrine of St. Patrick's tooth," 
covered with filigree work, in the center of 
which is the large crystal under which the 
celebrated relic reposes and " the shrine of 
St. Lactin's arm." 

A collection of forty of the old Irish 
brooches are headed by the Tara brooch, 
which is perhaps the gem of the whole col- 
lection. The crowns of the ancient kings are 
all reproduced and the collection also con- 
tains gold torques and collars of gold, brace- 
lets and earrings, quaint pins and bells, 
including the celebrated bell of St. Patrick, 
which was rung through the land as the 
pioneer of the sixth certury. The shrine of 
St. Patrick's bell will always stand as an 
exquisite piece of workmanship ; it is fairly 
studded with magnificent jewels. The ancient 
trumpets are included and representations full 
size, of ancient harps including Brian Boru, 
of Trinity College. There are letters and 
pages from the " Book of Kells " and many 
other articles # of ancient Irish lore. 

The Belgian Section. 

The Belgian collection of Fine Arts occu- 
pies six rooms in the Art Palace, — five in the 
main buiding, and one in the rotunda, the 
former being reserved for oil paintings, 
the latter for water colors. The exhibit is 
remarkably fine, — indeed Belgium has con- 
tributed largely to every department of the 
Exposition, but Commissioner Straus could 



have utilized more space, had it been at his 
disposal. 

The collection consists of five hundred 
separate works, and contains representative 
works of all the more prominent artists of 
Belgium, both in painting and sculpture 
among them paintings by MAI. Y. Van 
Beers, La Mariniere, De Vriend, Lemayeur, 
Teras, Slingeneyer, Dethegel, and others. 
MM. De Vigne, Desenfans, Iberin, and 
Frathin are the names of the leading sculp- 
tors who have contributed to that section. 
"The Avenue of Oaks " and " Winter, " exe- 
cuted by the great landscape painter, Franx 
Lamoriniere, were exhibited at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, in Berlin, where "The 
Avenue of Oaks " received the great Diploma 
of Honor. In Paris, the same picture and 
" Winter " brought about his promotion to 
the Legion of Honor, and obtained, besides, a 
gold medal. 

Other Countries. 
Denmark, Spain, Norway, Sweden, Greece 
and Mexico are also represented by fine col- 
lections, which amply repay days of study. 
The exhibit from Greece was secured by the 
efforts of Dr. Waldstein, " Director of the 
American School of Classical Studies " at 
Athens. The Grecian Government has sent 
to Chicago casts of the principal works of 
ancient art now to be found in that country. 
This exhibit will remain in Chicago as the 
nucleus for a permanent collection of antiques 
for the Art Institute. 

The American Section. 

The display made by our native talent is 
large and admirable, so large that to attempt 
anything more than a general review of the 
list would exclude consideration of all other 
subjects in these pages 

The method of selection was by juries, 
which held sessions in different parts of the 
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country, and the standard of admission was 
placed so high that the result is a superb 
showing of the best America has to offer in 
painting and sculpture. For instance, at 
Boston, the jury passed on 600 works of art, 
and made but 1 28 selections. The Philadel- 
phia jury found only 112 out of 480 sub- 
mitted. The Paris jury accepted 156 out of 
a larger number. In New York 375 were 
accepted out of 800 paintings submitted. Of 
the offerings made to the jury at Chicago a 
large proportion were declined. 

Works of Renowned Artists. 

Among the paintings selected are Kenyon 
Cox's " An Eclogue," Edwin H. Blashfield's 
new composition, " Christmas Chimes," a 
picture which had the distinction of being 
exhibited at the last Paris Salon ; the "Lotus 
Eaters " of Louise Cox, and G. W. May- 
nard's " War Correspondents." William M. 
Chase will have two or three examples of 
his best conceptions in portraits. 

Other pictures selected are : " The Potato 
Gatherers," Guy Rose ; " On the Beach," C. 
Morgan Mcllheny ; " L'Abandon," Helen 
W. Phelps ; " The Young Student," " Por- 
trait of Alexander Webb Weir," and " Christ- 
mas Tree," J. Alden Weir; "The Old 
Quarry," S. M. Wilcox; "Poplars," C. C. 
Haynes ; " Sunday Morning," W. L. Pick- 
nell ; " Her First Born," Robert Reid ; 
" Behind the Dunes," E. L. Lampert ; 
" Winter," J. H. Twatchman ; " The Barn- 
yard Pets," J. Verplanck Bierney ; " Late 
Autumn," Kruseman Van Elten; Carl 
Weber's landscape, " Trout Stream Near 
Bingman's Ferry;" a pastel portrait by Miss 
Cecilia Beaux ; Charles E. Dana's 
" Gruyere," " La Ferme dAmont " and 
"Street in Morat ;" three Italian sketches 
and a scene from the Maine coast by Prosper 
L. Senat ; " Saw Wood and Say Nothing " 



and " The Pride of the Farm," C. Y. Turner ; 
"Contentment," Carl J. Blenner; " Enfants 
de la Mer," R. V. Sewell, and numerous 
others by John S. Sargeant, J. Carroll Beck- 
with, E. A. Abbey, C. S. Reinhart, George 
Inness, Eastman Johnson, Walter Shirlaw, 
John La Farge, H. Bolton Jones, Bruce 
Crane, Childe Hassam, Frederick Diehlman, 
F. D. Millet, J. G. Brown, Ben Foster and 
W. St. John Harper. 

The Chicago painters whose works were 
accepted, with the title of their canvases, 
are as given r 

Edgar S. Cameron — " In the Studio," 
" Nevills Cain," " Narcissus ;" Frank Dvorak 
— "Mother's Pleasure;" Oliver Dennet Grover 
— " Thy Will Be Done ;" Alice D. Kellogg 
— " The Mother," " Intermezzo ;" A. E. All- 
bright — " Morning Glories ;" D. F. Bigelow 
— " Lake Champlain ;" Charles E. Bontwood 
— Portrait of Charles B. Farwell ;" A. F. 
Brooks — "The Primrose Way;" Charles 
Francis Browne — " Old Poplar Trees, Cape 
Ann," " Sand Dunes of Dummadoon," " Back 
from the Beach, Cape Ann ;" " On the Oise ;" 
Herbert Butler — " Hard Times ;" Charles A. 
Corwin — "Edge of the Clearing;" Pauline 
A. Donn— " What the Stork Brought ;" G. 
P. A. Healy— Portrait of Thies ; Lydia 
Purdy Hess—" Miss E. H. ;" F. C. Peyrand 
— "Autum Morning," "Evening;" H. A. 
Vincent — "Fields in October;" Caroline D. 
Wade — " Portrait of a Lady ;" t Frederick W. 
Freer— "Gold Fish;" "Portrait;" J. H. 
Vanderpool, — " Summer Morning ;" " Or- 
chard ;" " Portrait of a Lady ;" " Twilight 
Reverie;" "Weary;" "Blessed Are They 
That Mourn." 

Western Painters. 

Other Western painters in oil are repre- 
sented at the Fair as follows : 

Frank Deveneck, Cincinnati — " Portrait of 
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William Adams ;" Richard Lorenz, Milwau- 
kee— "Alone;" Arthur F. Mathews, San 
Francisco — "Judith;" J. Francis Smith — 
"Young Girl of Feuillee;" C. T.Webber, 
Cincinnati — " The Underground Railroad ; " 
Henry C. White, Hartford — " Spring Land- 
scape ;" David J. Anderson, Woodridge, N. 
J. — "Landscape;" Enella Benedict, Lake 
Forest, 111.— " Brittany Children;" F. M. 
Boggs, Paris — "Fishing Boats going Out 
Isigny ;" Thomas C. Corner, Baltimore — 
" Industry," " Mother and Child ;" John 
Ward Dunsmore, Detroit — "Mozart;" Fan- 
nie E. Duvall, Los Angeles — " Chrysanthe- 
mum Garden," " Study of Onions ;" W. 
Forsyth, Indianapolis — "Edgeofthe Woods," 
" In the Garden," " Landscape;" F. C. Gott 
wald, Cleveland — " Sunday on the Docks," 
■"Along the Docks ;" Edward Parker Hay- 
den — " October Sunlight ;" Charles Heberer, 
St. Louis — " Last of November;" Henrietta 
L.Jamison, Cincinnati — "Lanterns;" John 
Kavanaugh, Cleveland — "Laveuses ;" Arthur 
Knight,Milwaukee — "Moonrisein Britanny ;" 
Lewis C. Lutz, Cincinnati — "J. H. Gest;" 
Laura A. Johns — " Apple Trees in Sun- 
light;" Guy F. Maynard, Grezpar Nemoues, 
France — " Looking Out," " Dutch Interior;" 
M. Evelyn McCormick, San Francisco — 
*' Morning at Giverny, France," " Afternoon, 
San Louis Rey Mission ;" Vincent Nowottny, 
Cincinnati — " Landscape Near Munich ; " 
James William Pattison, Jacksonville, 111. — 
" Sheep ;" J. H. Sharp, Cincinnati — " Going 
to the Race ;" T. C. Steele, Indianapolis — 
" September," " On the Muscatatuck ;" A 
Van Briggle, Cincinnati — " Mrs. Charite Van 
Briggle ;" Laurie A. Wallace, Omaha — "Por- 
trait of James W. Scott;" Robert H. White- 
Camden, N. J. — " Morning in February ," 
William Woodward, New Orleans — " Per- 
simmons ;" John Hemming Fry, St. Louis, 
" Labor ;" Douglas Volk, Minneapolis — 



" blending the Canoe," " Portrait of Madame 
X.," " An Interior," " Accused of Witch- 
craft," " A Puritan Maiden." 

Among sculptors Lorado Taft and Johanna 
Gelert are represented ; also among others 
Daniel C. French's hue bronze relief, " The 
Angel of Death and the Sculptor." This 
piece weighs about 2,500 pounds. C. H. 
Niehan has two busts in marble — " Portrait 
of a Lady " and " Primaversa." Herbert 
Adams has a colored bust in plaster. J. S. 
Hartley, a statuette in bronze of the infant 
god Pan holding up a rabbit, and a bronze 
bust of John Gilbert as Sir Peter Teazle in 
Sheridan's " School for Scandal." Altogether 
fifty pieces of statuary were selected. 

Exquisite Statuary, 

" The Stone Age of North America," by 
John J. Boyle, who is known in Chicago by 
shis Indian group in Lincoln Park and by his 
sculpture decoration for the transportation 
building at Jackson Park. 

Bessie O. Potter — Portrait bust; Professor 
Swing, " Portrait in Relief;" Carl Rohl- 
Smith — Bust of Kicking Bear, bust of Henry 
Watterson; Emil H. Wuertz — "The Mur- 
mur of the Sea;" Carrie Brooks — "Enid 
Head ;" August Lindstrom — Bust of Erics- 
son ; George D. Petersohn — " Tiger at 
Bay ;" H. H. Zearing — Lincoln, relief in 
bronze ; Ellen Rankin Copp — Harriet Mon- 
roe, relief in bronze ; Howard Kretschmar 
— Statue of Tantalus ; Leonard W. Volk — 
Bust of Mr. Thomas; bust of a lady; Jacob 
Fjelde, Minneapolis — Bas-relief, bust Har- 
wood ; A Locher — " Columbian Shield." 
Bust of Mrs. Jessie Bartlett Davis; William 
Ordway Partridge, Paris — "Portrait of Alex- 
ander Hamilton," "Christ,Mary;"A. J. White, 
Cincinnati — Portrait bust ; James Augustin 
Byrnes, Denver — "Wounded Buffalo;" C. 
E. Dallin, Salt Lake City — Portrait bust; 
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Ida Stair, Denver — "Left Out of Paradise ;" 
relief; John Gertzon Borglum, Los Angeles, 
Cal. — " Scouts ;" small bronze group ; 
Jacob Fjelde, Minneapolis — Bust of Judge 
Nilson, bronze. 

The largest exhibit of sculpture work by 
any one artist is that of William Ordway 
Partridge, and conspicuous in this is the 
American's noble figure of Shakespeare. 

An Imposing Statue. 

The statue is of heroic size. The figure 
itself would be eight feet in height were it 
standing. The poet is represented as seated 
in his garden in a large carved chair of the 
Elizabethan period. He has been reading, 
and his book, closed for the moment, rests 
upon his lap. His head is lifted, and the 
eyes look dreamily or contemplatively away; 
the pose is full of grace, ease, freedom and dig- 
nity- — " a face and brow which though ' bland 
and mild ' — are yet quickened with a vivid 
manliness which goes far to present that ideal 
which so many have sought and so few 
attained." 

In architectural drawings these were 
among the selections : 

Alfred L. Evans, Chicago — Fountain to 
commemorate discovery of America. 

Holabird & Roche, Chicago — Residence, 
Grand Rapids ; Old Colony Building, water 
tower, Fort Sheridan. 

O. C. Rixson, Chicago — Design for sub- 
urban residence, general plan, longitudinal 
section, front elevation, side elevation. 

Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Chicago — 
Ames Building, Boston ; Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

Gilbert & Taylor, St. Paul— Cottage, Mani- 
tou Island ; balcony Endicott Building, Little 
church, St. Paul. 

Nash & Plympton, Cincinnati — Cincinnati 
Crematory ; residence of Mrs. C. H. Plympton. 



Walker & Kimball, Boston and Omaha — 
Residence, Lincoln, Nebraska ; main facade 
Omaha Telegraph Exchange ; main facade 
Omaha Public Library ; the McCagne Build- 
ing, Omaha. 
T. O. Frankell, Chicago — A mountain home. 
This is only a partial record of those who 
so well expound the progress of American 
art. Indeed, the review of the whole art 
exhibit is of necessity cursory. Its splendor 
is not to be told in the limits of a chapter, 
nor of a volume. 

The Women Artists of Illinois, 

But demanding notice, though not included 
in the exhibit in the Art Palace, are the two 
hundred paintings with which the women of 
Illinois have enriched and beautified the 
galleries of their State Building. One 
hundred of these have been contributed by 
the Chicago Palette Club, the others by 
the artists from the State t at large. The 
examples from the Palette Club are most 
creditable; in fact, it is as noteworthy a col- 
letion of pictures as has ever been shown by 
any of the art societies of Chicago. "Summer 
Times," by Mrs. Dodgshum, is an excellent 
oil. It possesses every requisite that makes 
a lovely picture. It teems with poetical 
thought. Two other works by the same 
artist are also deserving of praise. 

Enella Benedict is represented in a picture 
called " Counting the Ships." A Dutch 
peasant girl sits on a rocky promontory, 
wistfully looking out to sea. Her blue dress 
against the gray of the rocks produces a 
pretty color note. Miss Benedict is a 
draughtswoman of great promise. She also 
uses pigments with judgment. It will be 
remembered that " The Singing Spinner," by 
this artist, was awarded the first prize at the 
fifth annual black-and-white exhibition of the 
Chicago Society of Artists. 
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"A Steady Head," by Miss Hess, is 
attractive. The model is well chosen. The 
head is that of a piquantly lovely young 
woman, and not unlike a type of woman so 
often painted by Jean Gustave Jacquet. The 
draperies are of sunflower yellow ; the flesh 
tints have been well handled. Another work 
by the same artist is named " As We "Were 
Saying." Miss Burgess, who is well known 
as one of our successful artists, has once 
more shown her ability in a canvas called 
" Meditation." " During Mass," which was 
in the Salon of '85, " A Dutch Study Head," 
and the " Song of Spring " works by Miss 
Kellogg, display thought. Elizabeth Brooks' 
"Jacqueminot Roses, " and two or three 
graceful landscapes evince increase of skill. 
" Social Comfort," " The Children's Supper," 
by Miss Wilmot, are excellent examples of 
genre painting. They are both well drawn 
and full of life and color. Alice B. Muzzy's 
aquarelle shows what is known as " The 
Fisherman's Hut " on the northern end of the 



Lake Shore drive. It is a very dainty picture, 
full of sunshine, verdure and soft atmosphere. 
Among the other examples are works by 
Misses Fay, Hayden, Wilson, Wade, Bain, 
Atkinson, Murphy, Coyer, Jones, Randall, 
Buckley, Wilcox, Sands, Bertha, Sanders and 
Mmes. Adams, Shaw, Smalle. In the 
kindergarten of the State Building are the 
remaining pictures by the local artists not 
members of the Palette club and those from 
the other cities of Illinois. Minnie J. Chap- 
man's " Study Head " of an old woman is 
excellently well drawn. L. M. Bartell's large 
oil, "The Approaching Storm," and a full 
length portrait are there. Maria K. Lusk's 
black-and-white is always acceptable and 
" The Story," which is her recent work, is not 
an exception. Mrs. E. E. Freeman, of Mar- 
tinsville, has reproduced a portrait of Mrs. 
Potter Palmer on bolting paper. The better 
examples are by M. E. Morse, Gable Stramm, 
H. F. Short, of Jacksonville, and Belle Emer- 
son, of Rockford. 
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AT no previous Exposition has this 
fundamental industry, on which the 
prosperity of all other pursuits 
depends, received a degree of atten- 
tion at all comparable to that which makes 
the agricultural exhibit at Chicago the 
most comprehensive offered by any depart- 
ment of the Fair. The exhibit includes a 
great variety of branches which may be 
summed up as follows : 

Implements for carrying on agricultural 
pursuits ; seeds, fertilizers, illustrations of 
methods of planting, tilling and harvesting ; 
statistics of products and prices ; examples 
of products in natural and manufactured 
conditions, methods of using and preserving 
same ; model farm buildings ; farm manage- 
ment (by maps, statistics, models, etc.); irri- 
gation and drainage methods, construction 
and care of roads ; system of breeding and 
stock-feeding and all kindred subjects of 
interest to the farmer. 

The Department of Agriculture also 
includes those exhibits which are shown in 
the foresty and dairy buildings, as well as 
the live stock interest. These departments 
are of such importance, however, that each 
has been assigned a separate building in the 
Agricultural group. 

The space under roof devoted to agricul- 
ture and its kindred industries, forestry, the 
dairy and live stock, aggregates sixty-nine 
acres ; the buildings having been erected at a 
300 



cost closely approximating one million and a 
half dollars ; and this immense space is filled 
to the utmost capacity. Places in the main 
structure and its special annexes have been 
assigned to thirty- three different foreign 
nations, the surface so allotted containing the 
enormous area of 173,562 square feet. Every 
State and Territory is represented on the floor 
on reservations covering from i,ioo to 3,100 
square feet ; and the name of individual 
exhibits is legion. These figures do not refer 
to or include the assignments in the buildings 
devoted to the forestry and dairy products. 

The Bureau of Forestry 

In the official roster forestry is rated as a 
distinct department ; but it is now and has 
been from the first under the direction of 
Mr. W. I. Buchanan, Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and will be treated in 
this chapter as it practically is, a bureau of 
that department. 

The Department of Live Stock is also a 
separate division which has attained important 
and interesting proportions under the able 
management of its chief, Mr. E. \V. Cotterell. 
Its work is, however, so nearly allied to the 
farming industry that it seems appropriate 
they should be considered under the same 
general head. 

The Agricultural Building is situated in the 
southeast corner of the " Court of Honor," 
and it faces north upon the basin or quadri- 
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lateral, across which and directly opposite 
is the southern doorway of the Manufac- 
tures and Liberal Arts Building. On the east 
are the Convent of La Rabida and Lake Michi- 
gan, and from the western entrance a fine 
view is attainable of the imposing facade of 
Machinery Hall, with which connection is had 
by a continuous corridor at the southern 
extremity of both structures, also by a foot- 
bridge over the intervening lagoon. 

The building is of magnificent dimensions 




GROUP ON AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 

and proportions. It measures five hundred 
by eight hundred feet, and the design is bold 
and striking. Built over one story, the gen- 
eral cornice line rises sixty-five feet above the 
ground level. On either side of the main 
(northern) entrance are mammoth Corinthian 
columns, fifty feet high and five feet in diame- 
ter, through which passage is had into a 
spacious vestibule adorned with statuary 
representing the industries peculiar to agri- 
culture. All the grand entrances are orna- 
mented in a similar manner. There are em- 



blematic and symbolic figures and groups of 
great beauty executed by Martiny and by 
Mr. Larkin G. Mead, an American sculptor 
resident in Florence ; and no building on the 
Exposition grounds furnishes more numerous 
or finer examples of sculptural decoration. 

Mr. Martiny has finished two " Ceres" 
groups, eight symbolizing the " Four Sea- 
sons," four known as the " Horoscope " 
groups, four cattle groups, four horse groups, 
four" pilio " for the corner pediments, twenty 
figures of the Zodiac- 
Sixty-eight figures ty- 
pical of" Abundance," 
and the " Glorifica- 
tion of Ceres," which 
adorns the main pedi- 
ment, are the work of 
Mr. Mead. 

On each corner, 
and from the centre 
of the building, pavi- 
lions are reared — that 
in the centre being a 
hundred and forty- 
four feet square, which 
are connected by cur- 
tains forming a contin- 
uous arcade through 
the top of the struc- 
ture. The corner pa- 
vilions are surmounted by domes ninety-six 
feet high, and each of these is crowned by a 
group of female figures of heroic size, uphold- 
ingaponderous globe. Over the main rotunda, 
one hundred feet in diameter, towers the great 
centre dome, one hundred and thirty feet 
high, and on the pinnacle of this, in graceful 
poise, her beauty unadorned save by the 
gilding that emphasizes her maiden charms, 
stands the " Diana" of St. Gaudens, the pre- 
siding deity of the edifice, and a grand realiza- 
tion of a bold but chaste conception. 
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The color decoration of this building is 
sumptuous enough to balance the lavish 
abundance of sculpture work which fills the 
pediments and emphasizes all the main fea- 
tures of the facades. " In the pavilions, " 
says Mr. Millet, " a blaze of richly colored 
panels, with here and there the figure of an 
animal half hidden by the superb Corinthian 
columns, shows where Mr. G. W. Maynard, 
has converted, by the magic of his art, 
the uninteresting plaster surfaces into a series 
of elaborate pictures." This decoration was 
planned with great attention to the appro- 
priate character of its individual features. 

There are two pavilions at either end of 
the building, with a large door way breaking 
the wall into two panels, each one of which 
has a dado of elaborate ornament, a narrow 
border of conventionalized Indian corn on 
each side, and great garlands of fruit on top, 
framing an oblong rectangle of rich Pom- 
peiian red, with a colossal female figure of one 
of the seasons. Above the two panels, and 
connecting them by a band of color, is a frieze, 
with rearing horses, bulls, and oxen draw- 
ing a cart of ancient form, and other small 
groups of agricultural subjects. 

Colossal Female Figures. 
The focus of the decorative scheme is 
naturally at the main portico, the entrance 
to the Rotunda, called the Temple of Ceres 
with the statue of the goddess in the myste- 
rious twilight of the graceful and impressive 
interior. The portico is treated on much the 
same plan as the side pavilions, but as it pro- 
vides a much greater area of wall surface, 
Mr. Maynard has been able to introduce a 
richer combination of colors, and a greater 
variety of figures. " Abundance " and " Fer- 
tility," two colossal female figures, occupy, 
with the richly ornamented borders, great 
flat niches on either side of the entrance, and 



are flanked in turn on the side-walls by the 
figure of King Triptolemus, the fabled 
inventor of the plough, and the goddess 
Cybele, symbolical of the fertility of the 
earth, the one in a chariot drawn by drag- 
ons, the other leading a pair of lions. These 
figures, as well as those in the four porticos, 
are treated in abroad, simple manner, so that 
they carry perfectly to a great distance, and 
at the same time lose nothing by close 
inspection. 

The Annex. 

Projecting southward from the main struc- 
ture is the annex, built in the form of a T, 
and extending five hundred feet in one direc- 
tion, and two hundred in the other. This 
building is conveniently near one of the sta- 
tions of the elevated railway. It is a very 
handsome building, and was designed to be 
the common meeting point for all persons 
interested in live stock and agricultural pur- 
suits. On the first floor, near the main 
entrance of the building, is located a bureau 
ofinformation, in charge of attendants, who 
furnish visitors with all necessary information 
in regard to the assembly hall and the main 
agricultural building, as well as otherfeatures 
of the Exposition. This floor also contains 
suitable committee and other rooms for the diff- 
erent live stock associations of every character, 
where such associations can meet and have 
their secretaries in constant attendance, thus 
affording this important industry ample head- 
quarters near the live stock exhibit and the 
agricultural building. On this floor, there 
are also large and handsomely equipped 
waiting rooms for ladies, lounging rooms for 
gentlemen, and ample toilet facilities. Broad 
stairways lead from the first floor into the 
assembly room, which has a seating capacity * 
of about 1,500. This assembly room fur- 
nishes facilities for lectures, delivered by 
gentlemen eminent in their special fields of 
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work, embracing every subject connected 
with agriculture, husbandry, and kindred 
industries. 

Such a building was never erected at any 
exposition, and its erection in this case 
shows a desire on the part of the Exposition 
authorities to afford every facility to the 
great interests embarked in these pursuits to 
profit by the occasion. 

A General View of the Exhibits. 

The arrangements of the exhibits, the 
costly beauty of many of the interior pavilions, 
the tasteful and original disposition which has 
been made of ordinary materials, is the first 
thing to excite the wonder and compel the 
admiration of the spectator. On first 
entrance the individual displays, which are 
confined to the galleries, are likely to monopo- 
lize attention to the exclusion of the more 
extensive collections of States and nations 
on the ground floor. The tiny bazaars are 
constructed of all sorts of fanciful stuffs, are 
as light and airy as fertile ingenuity could 
make them, and are decorated in brilliant 
colors, and with gorgeous trappings, which 
catch the eye at once. 

Specially attractive are the depots, in which 
the cigar manufacturers exhibit the products 
of their plantations and factories. Some of 
them are imitations in miniature of the famous 
modern structures of foreign lands ; some are 
modeled after the likeness of the ancient 
Greek temples ; in fact, all imaginable forms 
have been employed. 

Several of the exhibits are made of ma- 
hogany and rosewood, and bits of perfumed 
wood are used for panels and balustrades. 
Some of the pieces are made to assume the 
shapes of queer-looking beasts and the fishes 
of fiction, and all of them are gaudily, and a 
few of them grotesquely, painted. In the 
southern end of the building the gallery is 



occupied by the brewers and their display is 
not only costly, but presents works of art 
and interesting examples of scenic painting. 

Among the latter a few examples will 
suffice to give an idea of the attractiveness of 
all. The pavilion of the Schlitz Company, 
of Milwaukee, is formed of the interior of 
two immense beer tuns, entrance to which is 
through the heads of one of them. Four 
colossal figures are placed in the angles of the 
pavilion, and bear on their mighty shoulders 
a monster globe which rests over the top 
the structure. The globe on which is a 
brightly tinted map of the world is encircled 
by a double band of prismatic jewels of many 
colors. Electric lights shine through the 
brilliant gems and produce a startling effect 

At each corner of the pavilion stand pedes- 
tals, surmounted by smaller globes of a 
design similar to the large one, each pedestal 
being constructed of kegs of ornamental 
pattern. Wherever possible the aid of the 
glass jewels has been employed to lend brill- 
iancy to the pavilion. Small statues of 
Gambrinus will dance on the top of each of 
the small globes, and also form a procession 
around the base of the large globe. The 
interior of the pavilion would resemble in 
appearance a Grecian temple more than any- 
thing else were it not for the dispelling effect 
of several things suggestive of the brewing 
business. 

Symbolic Figures. 

Not far away are some very artistic designs 
of the Moerlin Brewing Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, made of brightly-painted Corinthian 
pillars with a heroic figure of Gambrinus, 
mounted and dressed after the German style, 
carrying a tankard in his hand with the name 
of the firm. In the center there is a huge 
cask on which stands two figures, a male and 
female, dressed in ancient German costume, 
and around them are grouped on a revolving 
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table familiar figures representing Africa, 
Asia, Europe and America. The four cor- 
ners are occupied by figures representing the 
four seasons. Anheuser-Busch Company, of 
St. Louis, have an iron pavilion twenty feet 
high, and in the center is an exact repro- 
duction, on a scale of one-quarter of an inch 
to a foot, of their famous establishment. 

Artistic Exhibits. 

The Chicago brewers are also represented 
by displays of infinite variety, some of them 
very costly, and all presenting novel and 
interesting features. One enterprising brewer 
has expended no less than $25,000 on the 
decorations of a pavilion twenty feet square, 
situated in the central position of the gallery. 
Its wealth of coloring holds the focus of the 
vista down the length of the building. Sup- 
ported by columns, which are almost daz- 
zling in their blended coloring, the roof sup- 
ports an equestrian statue of iron, represent- 
ing a herald with his tabard and trumpet. 
Under the eaves white allegorical figures 
typify malt and hops, while beneath the roof 
allegory runs riot. Seasons and Continents 
appear in person dressed in Parisian $250 
gowns. They join in a giddy whirl of gaiety, 
for the platform on which they stand revolves 
unceasingly by the power of electricity. 
Fourteen figures occupy the platform, Asia, 
Europe, Africa and America being honored in 
both sexes, while the seasons content them- 
selves with female representatives only. On 
a cask in the centre a boy distends his cheeks 
to awaken inaudible music from a mimic 
horn, while his partner drains a foaming beer 
glass. The figures are life size. 

Hard by the Cincinnati Brewery's exhibit, 
a St. Louis firm carries its whole plant in 
miniature to the Agricultural Building. Vats 
and dwelling-houses enter into the considera- 
tion, a mimic clock chimes a silvery peal at 



the hours and half hours. Electric cars run 
on tiny tracks, and the whole workings of a 
complete brewery are on view in a framework 
of bottles that fringe the arches of the pavilion. 
A unique exhibit is that of Maillard, of 
New York, who in the thousand feet assigned 
him in the galleries, shows what can be accom 
plished in art by a deft use of the chocolate 
for which his firm is famous. He displays 
figures of Columbus, and of Venus of Milo, 
and of Minerva, each weighing one thousand 
pounds, cast in solid chocolate. These 
statues, if so they may be styled, are exact 
reproductions of the works they represent — 
that of Columbus having been modelled after 
the portrait of the sixteenth century. It is 
the production of Russe, a sculptor of repute 
and the author of the Columbian statue on 
Eighth Avenue, New York City. 

A Knight in Armor. 

Another curiously constructed figure is that 
of a " Knight in Armor/' with which Mr. 
George D. Benson, of North Dakota, enters 
the list as an agricultural artist of high order, 
though of a school decidedly new. The 
work is a picture in mosaic nearly ten feet 
square. The cavalier is represented as be- 
striding a horse, and if the latter were alive it 
would think itself in paradise : for the 
knight's face is made of wheat of various 
shades, and black-squaw corn colors the 
eyes. The shirt of mail is made of red corn 
and the armor of yellow corn and timothy 
grass heads. The knight's flowing robe is 
formed of wheat in the head, and his sword 
cloverseed and corn. Corn silk makes a 
realistic tail for the prancing war-horse, whose 
body is made of wheat. Corn husks are 
cleverly arranged for the banner, which floats 
from a pike pole made of corn kernels. 

But the galleries are one vast panorama 
of sights as novel as fascinating, and to the 
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present historian it is not permitted to indulge 
in lengthy detail. The eye wanders through 
the long isles and over the immense surface 
of the floor, and sees everywhere a picture 
of peace and plenty. There is the storehouse 
of Mother Earth ; here she has brought her 
increase to gladden the eyes and hearts of 
men ; here is spread out in choice variety 
and endless abundance a feast of the good 
things of material life, choice enough to pro- 
voke the appetite of the most perverse of 
anchorites, and profuse enough to feed the 
hungry of all the countries under the sun. 
Gazing upon the beautiful scene one realizes, 
as never before, the bounteousness of the 
earth, the pleasantness of the rewards she 
gives to the toil of man, and the prodigal 
providences with which nature has strewn her 
gifts through every clime. 

Exhibits from all Quarters of the Globe. 

More than one-half of the area of the build- 
ing has been allotted to foreign exhibitors. 
They come from the four quarters of the 
globe. From the Orient to the Hes- 
perides every product of the varying soil 
has been brought to grace the great festi- 
val of the farmer. The hardy grain of 
the frozen north lies in close proximity to the 
tropic breadfruit. It is as if some autocrat of 
all creation had taken stock of his resources, 
and collected a tithe of every tiller of the 
earth in some great central depository. To 
complete the circuit of the different sections 
in this one building is to take a voyage 
around the world, stopping in each country 
and inspecting the whole range of its natural 
products. To make a catalogue of the 
exhibits would be to furnish a library ; to des- 
cribe them would be the labor of years. 

Thirty-three foreign countries contribute 
to form this grand display, which includes in 
the raw state, and in every form of prepara- 
20— F 



tion, everything eatable or palatable which 
ministers to the support of the human frame, 
or the gratification of the human palate; the 
raw material from which the raiment of man- 
kind is made. Each country has a pavilion 
in which its exhibit is tastefully disposed, 
and some of these structures are marvels 
of architecture. 

Ceylon's Miniature Palace. 

Of all these miniature palaces, that of Cey- 
lon is perhaps the most striking. It covers 
an area of 1,684 square feet, and has the rich 
architctural adornments befitting a tropical 
display. Built of precious woods, the san- 
dal, ebony, and satin, each piece has been 
carved by hand into elaborate representations 
of plants, birds, and animals. The columns 
are of ebony, whose surface is exquisitely 
traced with images of the Buddhists' gods, 
delicate foliage, and all the luxurious forms 
of Oriental fancy. In the center, a figure of 
Buddha, greatest of Eastern deities, appears / 
as the presiding genius of the building, and 
this figure is surmounted by an intricate 
frame of lattice-work cut in lustrous satin- 
wood. Within this dainty bower, the deft 
Ceylonese flit about in their flowing robes. 
The exhibit consists of coffees, teas, the oil 
and other products of the cocoa tree, qui- 
nine, aromatic pastes, and all the aromatic 
spices which load the breezes that " blow 
soft o'er Ceylon's Isle. " 

These children of the Indian Ocean have 
for near neighbors the sturdy Teutons. The 
big German pavilion is in the rotunda, 
and is a model of fine proportions. A 
quadruple arch forms the design of the 
structure, and elaborate moldings lend the ; 
required lightness to the substantial walls 
and pillars. The display of agricultural 
products is extensive and comprehensive, 
embracing cereals and fruits of every species 
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grown within the limits of the mighty em- 
pire; also the latest farming implements and 
machinery, methods of tillage, models of salt- 
works, etc. Here, as everywhere else in the 
Exposition, the painstaking German has 
omitted no detail essential to a complete 
illustration of his resources. 

Great Britain, and her colonies, come 
conspicuously to the front in this depart- 
ment. The Mother Country is well repre- 
sented, but Canada and Australia occupy 
spaces next largest to that of Russia upon 
the floor, the former having 7,700 and the 
latter 8,587 feet. The British Isles occupy 
but 1 ,400 feet, but these are utilized for a 
compact showing of cereals and fruits, and 
an especially elaborate collection of malt and 
distilled liquors. These include the pale 
ales and porters, for which to the Briton 
no substitute is to be found in lager. 

A Novel Exhibition. 
A notably interesting feature of the Eng- 
lish exhibit is a model of the famous Brook- 
field Stud at Highgate, London, which is held 
to be the finest in that country, and therefore, 
in the world. It is owned by Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, and the model exhibited has been 
constructed by his orders and under his 
supervision. It is 26 feet long and 21 feet 
wide, and represents in the most minute 
details all the departments of the stud. The 
well-kept stables, the covered yard, the riding- 
school, the ladies' gallery, the granary and 
the wide expanse of turf used as a show- 
ground, surrounded by a broad gravel walk, 
are all accurately and minutely represented 
in the model. In the same department there 
is a fine collection of oil paintings by such 
artists as Miss Turner, Lacretelle, Carter, 
Adrian Jones and others. These pictures 
include portraits of Truefit, the winner of three 
Queen's premiums, and Candidate 920, the 



chief hackney sire at Brookfield. The entire 
exhibit is one of the most novel at Jackson 
Park, and attracts a great deal of attention, 
particularly from lovers of the turf. 

A Gigantic Cheese. 

Canada has an imposing structure in the 
centre of which rises the pet trophy of the 
Dominion — a gigantic cheese, nine feet in 
diameter, six feet in height, and weighing 
twenty six thousand pounds. To the con- 
struction of this monster ten thousand cows 
have contributed their lacteal bounty. The 
floors have been doubly strengthened to bear 
the weight of this mountain of cheese, upon 
which the mice of the universe might nibble 
for years without making a material impres- 
sion. After the Exposition this trophy will 
be cut into slices and be sold (doubtless then 
improved by age) to those desirous of pre- 
serving a memorial fragrant and redolent with 
associations of the Columbian event. 

In the centre the trophy rises to an attitude 
of twenty-four feet, and on the summit stands 
a many-antlered monarch of the glen — be- 
side him a plow, the emblem of his expatri- 
ation from his native lands. The front of 
the edifices bears in bright emblazon the arms 
of Canada, and are decorated with bunting. 
The sides are embellished with jars which 
contain samples of the various products of 
Canada soil. The list is comprehensive. 
There are three thousand samples of grain, 
hundreds of brands of apples, and two 
thousand jars containing specimens of fruit 
preserved in the natural state by a special 
process. The Ontario pavilion is similar in 
design to the Dominion structure, but con- 
sists of triple towers. The display of cereals is 
particularly fine. Quebec and other provinces 
also have structures and creditable exhibits. 

New South Wales has a most remarkable, 
and at the same time attractive showing, and 
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is the nearest complete of any. On one side 
are eight huge arches made of eighteen bales 
of wool each, each bale being worth $225. 
Between these arches stands a wool wagon 
loaded ready to be sent to the market, with 
its broad tires and double shafts for three 
horses. Show-cases displaying the different 
stages in the preparation of wool will be scat- 
tered around in the pavilion. Opposite these 
will be trophies twelve feet high, covered 
entirely by different kinds of canned meats 
artistically arranged, with the name of each 
plainly printed on it. 

The British Guiana Exhibit. 
British Guiana has a large space just at the 
right of the main entrance, which combines 
both forestry and agriculture. The pavilion 
is built with huge columns of solid wood 
running around three sides to the wall. These 
columns are of a class of timber unknown in 
in this country, and include such species as 
monkey-pot, morra, purple heart and Father- 
Kelley-wood ; this latter is named after a 
priest who is said to have discovered it, and 
gives out a very strong odor not unlike 
cheese, which can be easily detected twenty 
feet away from it. Some of these woods 
which the workmen are putting up are said 
to be worth a guinea a pound. In this pavil- 
ion is erected a still showing the manufacture 
of Jamaica rum, and is divided into small 
glass compartments, showing the different 
grades of sugar. There are some very 
curious specimens of wood ; one is called pad- 
dle-wood. The natives of British Guiana, 
when lost in the forest, rap on these trees, 
which emit a hollow sound, which can be 
heard for a long distance. The rubber exhibit 
forms also a very important section in this 
pavilion, and scattered about are placed some 
very peculiar growths of vines and monkey- 
ladder. 



Cape Colony, the representative province 
of South Africa, also offers many novel and 
interesting exhibits, doubly so from the 
strangeness with which everything from that 
far-away land is invested by unfamiliarity. 
The most interesting feature of the collection 
is the stuffed animals and birds. No fierce 
beasts are represented, as the exhibit is to 
show only those animals which have been 
made useful. 

Curious Animals and Birds. 

The most curious group consists of two old 
ostriches and four young ones. The young 
birds are most grotesque objects. They are 
about as large as a chicken, and look much 
as one of those fowls would look after a bath 
in hot water. The two old ostriches are 
remarkably large, their thighs being as big 
around as those of a man. Three groups of 
the ,( fat-tailed " sheep are shown, two groups 
consisting of male and female, and the third 
of male and female and young. The tails of 
these animals are remarkable, weighing from 
two to four pounds each. A few of these 
sheep were imported by the Agricultural 
Department several months ago, and are 
doing well in the West. A remarkable animal 
shown is the Cape goat. The African is 
four feet high, and correspondingly huge in 
other dimensions. An exceptionally fine 
Angora goat is in the collection. Another 
handsome animal is a small gazelle. There 
are more than 150 birds in one group. 

From Cape Town to Copenhagen is a 
" far cry," but the ostrich of Africa and the 
stork from Denmark have neighboring roosts 
in the Agricultural Building. The emblem of 
domesticity and that of nomadic life are 
closely associated, and the former gazes pen- 
sively on the surrounding bustle as he stands 
on one leg on top of the joined cottages 
which constitute the Danish pavilion at the 
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World's Fair. The quaint roofs of thatch 
which cover the cottages, and the pictur- 
esque diamond-panes which form the win- 
dows, impart to the Danish display an old- 
time atmosphere, the structures being thrown 
into forcible contrast with the showy edifices 
surrounding them. 

More solid and substantial than that of 
any other country is the pavilion to be 
erected by Mexico. Ornamental iron gate- 
ways, 14 feet in height, stand in its portals, 
and iron forms the material of which much of 
the interior furnishing will consist. Holland 
raises a tastefully designed pavilion, whose 
front is formed of a broad archway, with tall 
columns on either side. France displays an 
elaborate exhibit of foodstuffs and canned 
goods. Her colonies, Anam and Tonquin, 
share a pavilion of their own, in the form of 
a dome, surmounted by a star and crescent. 
Italy occupies over 3,000 feet with its dis- 
play, and Paraguay, Honduras, Greece, and 
Japan are represented. 

National Display from Brazil. 

No higher testimony could be given of 
the estimation which the World's Fair holds 
in the minds of nations than is accorded by 
Brazil. Without contraction or diminution 
the entire national display from last year's 
exhibition at Rio is transferred to Chicago. 
The Brazilian government has looked so 
favorably upon the claims of Chicago to its 
attention that it recognized the Fair in a far 
land to the same degree as its own exhibi- 
tion. Coffee is the staple of the showing, 
and it is in evidence, from berry to break- 
fast cup. The whole process of its produc- 
tion is elaborately illustrated, and a series of 
samples descants on the respective merits of 
the various grades. 

Russia, the great granary of the east, 
covers ten thousand square feet of space with 



its pavilion, and shows the products of its 
mighty fields in great bulk and variety. 
China has also a comely booth, and Liberia 
displays a well arranged collection of agri- 
cultural products. 

The Domestic Exhibit. 

As has been stated, every State and Terri- 
tory of the United States occupies space in 
this building. Though they occupy less than 
one-fourth of the floor area, the home pro- 
ducers have had room enough to find full 
scope for showing to the world the extent 
and variety of their agricultural resources, 
and the advanced stage of their methods and 
machineiy. Their exhibit in the aggregate 
is grand, and the details are managed with an 
eye to effect, which gives to the great hall the 
appearance of a fairy grotto. Space only 
serves for notice of a few of the pavilions, and 
a cursory allusion to the contributions by the 
various States. 

One of the most attractive exhibits is put 
up by Missouri. It is a column, about 35 
feet high, the top of which is a model of the 
Santa Maria rising on a globe 5 feet in dia- 
meter, which in turn rests on a column sup- 
ported by a heroic statue of Columbus, who 
stands on the platform, which is just over an 
electric fountain. Every particle of this 
exhibit is made of seeds, and the globe is a 
geographical one, with each country and 
each ocean plainly marked and named. This 
occupies the center of the exhibit. ■ 

The front is a reproduction in Missouri 
cane of Eads' bridge across the Mississippi, 
at St. Louis, and a model will be made with 
miniature cars running acrosss the bridge, 
and boats on the river beneath. One side is a 
corn palace, and the other is a life-sized 
equestrian figure of George Washington. 
This is made entirely of grain and seeds, and 
was designed, and is being put up by William 
Bouche and August Risse. 
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Most complete is the exhibit of Louisiana's 
products in the State pavilion. The New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange has made itself per- 
sonally responsible for the sufficient appear- 
ance of the product, and every variety and use 
of the planter's plant find space on shelf or 
in show case. From seed to umbrella cover- 
ing the whole life history of the cotton plant 
expandsits fullness. -Its side shows, such as 
cotton meal and oil, are also present and the 
whole display is artistically'arranged. Louis- 
iana's other staple products, rice and sugar, 
have not been forgotten. Planters have been 
engaged on their preparations for a rice 
exhibit for months past. Its sheaves stand 
side by side on the same shelf with thefinishe'd 
article in the grocer's wrapping paper. From 
post to finish the rice plant opens all its secrets 
to the public, showing for the edification of 
the multitude rough rice, hulled rice, pounded 
rice, and any other member of the family 
available for publication. Anxious house- 
wives will visit the pavilion and call again, 
for to everyone is presented 'a half-pound 
^package of the commodity, with Louisiana's 
peculiar notions on its dieting preparation 
and an excursus on the nature of its connec- 
tion with curry powder. 

The manner of growth, curing, and pre- 
paration of the famous Perique tobacco is 
also shown, and the different soils of the 
State are given in chemical analysis. The 
pavilion itself is highly ornate and is crowned 
in the figure of a pelican, the denizen of the 
everglades, and the typical fowl of the State. 

A Beautiful Corn Palace. 
Iowa challenges competition with a beauti- 
ful corn palace, arrayed in all the colors of 
the rainbow. The corncobs are nailed to the 
pillars and dome of the structure in a most 
artistic fashion, and the varying colors of the 
cobs are made to harmonize in a most charm- 



ing way. The barley, wheat, oats, and other 
cereals are arranged in cases below the 
pillars, while in the centre of the booth arises 
a pyramidal structure, covered with sheaves 
of every kind of cereal grown in the State. 

Nebraska, which stands next, has arranged 
a Moorish pavilion with Gothic arches. It 
stands about twenty feet high and runs around 
four sides of the square. In the centre is a 
tall, square pyramid, with four arms reaching 
from each corner, all made of walnut, and 
these will be covered with grain in glass 
tubes, graduating from a very small one to 
the larger size.- Around the wall, just below 
the ceiling, will run a grass frieze made of 
different varieties of grain in the State. 

Appropriate Emblems. 

Wisconsin has an old Colonial frame with 
angular braces, depending from which is an 
intricate lattice-work, and on top of each 
pillar is a cornucopia. On the side of each 
pillar is a squirrel holding a kernel of grain, 
illustrating the storing away, and in front is 
a huge coat-of-arms made by the different 
cereals of the State. The centre is in imi- 
tation of the Sioux City Corn Palace. 

Kentucky boasts of producing 55 per cent, 
of the tobacco output of the country ; it is but 
to be expected that the immortal weed should 
occupy the post of honor in her exhibit. 
Specimens of Kentucky's other products are 
to be found thickly scattered over the sur- 
face of the fair grounds, but tobacco is con- 
centrated in and upon her space in the 
Agricultural Building. Tobacco leaves droop 
from the columns and cornices of the pavilion, 
and the fragrant rival of womankind in the 
affections of man is utilized in an unending 
series of decorations. The bunch of home- 
spun in the ingle nook dangle from the 
rafter, and the Kentucky staple claims its 
full share of attention. 
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From Nebraska there has been transported 
a complete corn castle. Corn is king in the 
pavilion. Exalted on a pedestal in the centre 
is the genial goddess of the corn plant, 
extending to northern horses and southern 
men the blessings respectively of fodder and 
hoecake. Beside her there stands a figure 
in kindred garb. Cornucopias exhibiting 
the agricultural products of the State adorn 
the walls, and the eight pointed arches of the 
pavilion are covered with corn in the ear, 
their supports being glass cases through 
which grain frescoes will be seen darkly. 

Villas of suburban floridity, Spanish castles, 
and colonial mansions have been erected by 
the State of Vermont in its own succulent 
material of maple sugar. The agricultural 
building is nothing if not architectural, and 
the material for embryo toothache can be 
permitted to make no showing unless it be 
developed into pilasters and peristyles. Simi- 
lar to the Vermont exhibit are those of 
Wisconsin and Ohio. Both the latter States, 
however, have erected pavilions for a full 
display of their wares. The Wisconsin 
pavilion is veiy attractive, , and its bright 
hues are among the first and most startling 
objects to strike upon the gaze of the visitor 
to the building. 

Is Highly Embellished. 

The architecture is Moresque to the ex- 
tremest type, in the enjoyment of gaudy 
domes and pinnacles. It is a maze of em- 
bellishments crowded into a small area. 
Corn halved, quartered, and slit into sections, 
stands out from the glare of the colored 
background. Wheat fringes hang from the 
capitals of the pillars and beard the friezes. 
Below them are stars, diamonds, hearts, 
club, and spades in corn. Demicoronets of 
ears hang from the interspaces of the arches, 
and all the minarets break out in corn. 



At the base of the pillars glass cases show 
skillfully patterned devices in grain, black 
rape seed, and red corn, yellow millet, and 
white wheat. 

Old Roman Senate House. 

Ohio has chosen a design for its cereal 
palace which will attract great attention from 
visitors. The palace is fashioned from an 
old Roman senate-house in the front, and 
the rear is a reproduction of the entrance to 
the State House at Columbus. The columns 
supporting the portico are hollow glass tubes 
in which wheat, corn, oats, rye, beans and 
grass seeds are so arranged that the pillars 
Idok like granite or marble. Only a close 
inspection shows the real nature of the work 
and the marvelous skill exhibited in arranging 
the seeds. 

Throughout the immense hall and galleries 
the pavilions are of similar types, bright and 
catchy in design, unique in form and material. 
They have been erected at a cost varying 
from two to twenty thousand dollars. Illinois 
has an edifice which almost eclipses the beauty 
of Iowa's palace, and an exhibit which does 
surpass that of the latter State in extent and 
variety. Pennsylvania occupies her space 
with a dome-covered edifice which is well 
stocked with the products of her valleys and 
hillsides ; from the centre of her pavilion 
rises a structure after the fashion of an open 
flower, the petals of which are made of vari- 
colored beans. 

Exhibit of Bees. 

In the fierce light of publicity a carefully 
selected company of bees will play a summer 
engagement under glass in the galleries. 
All the secrets of their menage are relent- 
lessly exposed to view. Queens are crowned 
and eggs laid and the cold storage of honey 
illustrated in the clear light of day. Beside 
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the transparent hives is spread their result, 
the product of Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Colorado, California, New 
York, and Michigan. In the galleries, too, 
is an exhibit of fleeces" of all grades from 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Wisconsin, 
Utah, Montana, Iowa, Kentucky, Vermont, 
New York, California, Colorado, Missouri, 
North Dakota, and Michigan. 

Great Variety of Products. 

Virginia presents an array of diversified 
products : cotton, tobacco, peanuts, all the 
cereals, sumac, fruit, and vegetables. The 
fruit generally is better represented in this 
department than in any other. Oregon has 
unpacked 600 big glasses of mammoth fruit 
and Colorado makes an equally large dis- 
play. E. W. Allen, one of the Commissioners, 
has discovered a process of fumigating water 
and in this way the fruit is preserved without 
cooking and in a perfectly natural condition. 
There are several cans of potatoes, any mem- 
ber of which collection would -serve a family 
of ten for dinner, leave enough to warm up 
for supper, and still have enough left for 
breakfast. There are pears that weigh three 
pounds each and in a jar of fourteen the 
smallest tips the scale at twenty-four ounces. 
There are Bartlett pears as big as hats, and 
native gooseberries the size of apples. 

There are a whole multitude of other 
features of interest in the agricultural build- 
ing. A model agricultural college with all 
its paraphernalia will be shown by the 
National Association of Agricultural colleges. 
It will contain a full complement of officials 
from the various experiment stations in the 
country. All the machinery and appliances 
necessary for agricultural experiments will 
be included in the exhibit, and the chemical 
side of scientific agriculture will be fully 
treated. France will also display her ideas 
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in an agricultural college. Sundry packers 
of meat have already erected artistic pavilions, 
one of them being surmounted with figures 
of glorified hogs and beeves. 

The Dairy Building. 

The Dairy Building, by reason of the 
exceptionally novel and interesting exhibits it 
contains, is quite sure to be regarded with 
great favor by World's Fair visitors in gen- 
eral, while by agriculturists it will be con- 
sidered one of the most useful and attractive 
features of the whole Exposition. It was 
designed to contain not only a complete 
exhibit of dairy products but also a Dairy 
School, in connection with which will be 
conducted a series of tests for determining 
the relative merits of different breeds of dairy 
cattle as milk and butter producers. 

The building stands near the lake shore in 
the southeastern part of the park, and close by 
the general live stock exhibit. On the first 
floor, besides office headquarters, there is in 
front a large open space devoted to exhibits 
of butter, and farther back an operating room 
25 x 100 feet, in which the Model Dairy is 
conducted. On two sides of this room are 
amphitheatre seats capable of accommodating 
400 spectators. Under these seats are 
refrigerators and cold storage rooms for the 
care of the dairy products. The operating 
room, which extends to the roof, has on three 
sides a gallery where the cheese exhibits are 
placed. The rest of the second story is 
devoted to a cafe, which opens on a balcony 
overlooking the lake. The Dairy School, it 
is believed, will prove most instructive and 
valuable to agriculturists. 

The Forestry Building. 

Far to the southeast of the grounds, apart 
from the buildings of the other departments, 
as far in design as in situation, the Forestry 
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Building possesses the unique distinction of 
community of material with its contents. In 
the shade of its broad veranda on the lake 
shore men may sit defying the August sun- 
The colonnade of the veranda in itself is one 
of the wonders of the exhibit. Its columns 
of unhewn tree trunks owe their origin to two 
score of States and Territories, almost every 
member of the sisterhood contributing her 
quota. Canada, too, has sought representa- 
tion in the galaxy. Three trunks are fitted 
together in each column, and every wood in 
commercial use is found in the architecture 
of the building. Indiana contributed to the 
colonnade sections of poplar, elm, oak, ash, 
and sycamore ; Wisconsin, pine, spruce, bass- 
wood, and yellow birch ; Iowa, white oak, red 
oak, and post oak ; Michigan, white ash, elm, 
beech, oak, maple, Norway pine and hemlock. 

Giants of the Forest. 

Above the pavilions and timber exhibits 
with which the interior of the building is 
crowded rises a huge pyramid-shaped trophy. 
Its component parts are the giants of the 
forests where they grew while yet " in the 
woods the naked savage ran." One specimen 
has been chosen from the timber product of 
each State ; Kansas, for example, contributing 
a monster trunk of walnut, North Carolina, a 
poplar of incontinent dimensions, Kentucky, a 
vast oak tree, the latter no less than seven 
feet in diameter. 

The vestibule at the main door of the 
building is a thing of beauty. It has been 
constructed of varnished white pine, erected 
after an artistic design. Close at hand the 
Wisconsin pavilion is a marvel of carpentry, 
as well as a varied exhibit of timber 
Thirty-two pieces of wood compose the 
pavilion, forming the materials of which have 
been constructed twenty hexagonal columns 
a roof, and a quantity of curious carvings. 



Six varieties of wood enter the composition of 
each column, the veneering work used in 
their erection being especially skillful. Birch 
bark performs the function of the ordinary 
unlovely shingle of commerce, and the 
flooring consists of alternate planks of cherry 
and birch, trimmed with black walnut. 
Carved oak wreaths deck the front of the 
pavilion. Strangely mottled and variegated 
planks of gigantic proportions constitute the 
display of New South Wales, across the aisle 
from Wisconsin. 

Many Varieties of Wood. 

Woods whose very names are uncanny, 
flooded gum, Murray pine, tallow wood, 
some of them actually iridescent in the sheen 
of their graining, black butt, cedar, mahogany, 
gray gum, honeysuckle, red bean, and a 
multitude of denizens of the bush make the 
exhibit as unusual as beautiful. West 
Virginia is proud of her pavilion, which 
contains a full exhibit of the Alleghany forest 
woods. Paraguay has transported to the 
building the basis of her exhibit, and other 
South American countries have liberally put 
in an appearance. 

The foreign countries which have displays 
inside the Forestry Building are Japan, 
Honduras, Peru, Hayti, Spain, Germany, 
Ecuador, Colombia, Brazil, Mexico, New 
South Wales, Canada, Russia, Italy, France, 
Siamand India. Each of these countries has 
a separate space, and makes a showing of its 
most characteristic woods. Miniature struc- 
tures built, with arches and railings of natural 
wood and in rustic design. Canada has the 
largest space of any foreign government, and 
the various provinces of the Dominion make 
an interesting showing of their timber 
resources. 

The States and Territories which have in- 
terior exhibits are : Pennsylvania, Louisi- 
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ana, Virginia, Arizona, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, Ohio, Washing- 
ton, Michigan, West Virginia, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Indiana, Maine, New York, 
California, Utah and Idaho. Of these West 
Virginia, North Carolina, New York and 
Michigan have the largest space, and the 
exhibits from these States are on an elaborate 
scale. Other States show peculiarly unique 
specimens, and the grouping of woods in the 
various spaces will form a most artistic whole. 
Sections of tree trunks are built one on top 
of the other, and each portion of the exhibit 
will be accompanied by detailed information 
as to the locality producing 
the exhibit, the area still 
under growth and where 
located, and all other pertin- 
ent information. 

One of the most remark- 
able foreign exhibits is from 
Paraguay, which shows 321 
varieties of woods, each one 
meter high and from twelve 
inches to four feet in diameter 
In this exhibit are beautiful 
specimens of barks,dye woods 
and other commercial products 
ofthat portion of South Amer- 
ica. The Argentine Republic has an exhibit 
of remarkable woods. France and Germany 
make the best scientific exhibits, giving illus- 
trations of constructive forestry from the 
results of wide experience. Japan makes a 
most creditable showing, and the various 
wood specimens from the flowery kingdom 
will be the first ever shown outside of that 
country. 

Some of the State exhibits are peculiarly 
interesting. Nebraska shows the results of 
tree-planting, and the special results of 
the observance of Arbor day in that State. 
This exhibit contains specimens of actual 



woods, with tabulated information showing 
the age of each specimen, how and when 
planted. North Dakota makes a similar 
exhibit. Some of the exhibits are genuine 
surprises. For instance, Kentucky, which is 
not popularly considered a forest State, shows 
as elaborate an exhibit as most of its neigh- 
bors. From Kentucky there are specimens 
of white oak, four or five feet in diameter, 
built in the form of a pyramid. Kentucky 
also shows a very fine relief map, pointing 
out the principal forests in the State, with 
full statistical information regarding them. 
Ohio, Wisconsin and North Carolina make 
exhibits of medicinal plants and herbs gath- 
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ered in those States. Ohio alone shows va- 
rieties of medicinal herbs amounting to four 
hundred or five hundred. This is a new 
feature in American exhibits. 

Among the individual exhibits in Forestry 
Building are all kinds of wood used in con- 
struction or manufactures, such as square 
timber, joists and scantling, ship timber, 
masts and spars, piles, fencing timber and 
mining timber. There is also worked timber 
or lumber, including shingles, flooring, 
casings, moldings and stair rails. There 
are decorating woods, such as mahogany, 
rose-wood, satin-wood, ebony, bird's-eye 
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maple and black walnut. In the treat- 
ment of timber to resist decay there are 
shown specimens of creosoted woods. 
The dyeing and tanning woods include 
logwood, Brazil wood, fustic and sumac, 
besides the various barks and mosses used in 
dyeing and coloring. 

, An Interesting Building. 

To practical builders from other countries 
the Forestry Building itself will convey many 
suggestions as to the American methods 
of house raising. There was not a single 
nail used in the construction work. The 
method of construction followed by Mr. 
Atwood, the designer, is intended to show 
peculiarly American methods of joining tim- 
bers so as to economize materials. Wooden 
pins were used instead of nails. 

In response to a very general desire on the 
part of the manufacturers of lumber and saw 



mill plants, arrangements were made to show 
several complete saw mills in operation. 
This exhibit is in connection with that of 
Forestry, and it is entirely distinct from the 
displays of saw-mill and wood-working ma- 
chinery which are installed in the machinery 
building. Four saw-mill plants are installed 
occupying altogether a building measuring 
125 by 300 feet. 

The building is plainly constructed, cost- 
ing only about $35,000, but affords ample 
facilities for a competitive display of saw- 
mill plants and the latest improvements in 
connection with the same. Exhibitors of 
saw-mill plants in this building bear the 
expense of installing and operating them. 
One-half of the building is two stories high, 
to accommodate bands and gangs and to 
provide also a gallery from which visitors 
may view the workings of the machinery to 
good advantage and without danger. 
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The Department of Electricity. 

A Collection of Marvels — The Electricity Building — The Statue of Franklin — The Scheme of Illumination — The Power 
Plant — A Flood of Light — The White City by Night — A Midsummer's Night Dream — The Electric Fountains — 
Rainhowsand Prisms — Superb Effects — The Wonderful Exhibit — The Wizard's Latest Miracle — The German Section — 
The Contribution of France — Other Foreign Collections — General Features of the Exhihit — Motors and Phonographs — 
Scientific Department — Special Features — Electricity as a Household Slave — A Model Establishment — The Telegraph 
Exhibit — The First Message — Memorials of Morse and Field — The "Great Eastern." 

THIS department, of which Mr. J. P. 
Barrett is chief, offers to the thought- 
ful observer a combination of at- 
tractions which fascinate the mind 
as well as the vision. The branch of science 
whose magical development and achievement 
are here illustrated is, in its application to 
practical uses, but a thing of yesterday. Not 
only is it within the memory of many now 
living that men thought the Ultima Thule 
of scientific progress had been reached when 
the first message of the Morse system was 
sent from Baltimore to Washington ; but, 
even as late as the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia, a prediction of the inventions 
which play so conspicuous a part in the 
material equipment of the Chicago occasion 
would have been scouted at as the wildest 
vagary of a diseased imagination. 

It is much to say that not even the bound- 
less fancy of Shakespeare (or the far-reaching 
divination of Bacon, as Mr. Ignatius Donelly 
would put it), dared to invest Prospero with 
the control of, or Puck with the power to 
execute, the functions which Edison and his 
brother wizards have imposed upon the 
tricky sprite who has become the most 
capable and docile of the servants of modern 
science. Not the slaves of Aladdin's lamp 
were more ready to appear at the summons 
of their master, nor more omniponent to carry 
out his bequests, than this invisible and 
316 



omnipresent agency, — the haunting spectre 
and elusive demon of so many ages, — which 
now waits expectant upon the touch of every 
child who touches the potent button, and 
stands submissive at the elbow * of every 
gentle housewife to do her menial service. 
Verily, great things have been wrought in 
our day ! 

The Electrical Building. 

The structure is spacious and stately as 
befits the seat of the most novel and brilliant 
exhibit of the Columbian Exposition. The 
designers were Messrs. Van Brunt and Howe, 
of Kansas City,and they have held in view and 
observed throughout every detail of the 
building the relation which its architectural 
features should bear to its purpose. The 
building stands next westward of Manufac- 
tures Hall in the Court of Honor. The 
dimensions are 345 x 690 feet ; area in acres, 
3.5 ; and the total cost was $401,000. 

The general scheme of the plan is based 
upon a longitudinal nave 1 1 5 feet wide and 
1 14 feet high, crossed in the middle by a 
transept of the same width and height. The 
nave and transept have a pitched roof, with a 
range of skylights at the bottom of the 
pitch and clear-story windows. The rest of 
the building is covered with a flat roof ave- 
raging sixty-two feet in height and provided 
with skylights. 
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The second story is composed of a series 
of galleries connected across the nave by two 
bridges, with access by four grand staircases. 
The area of the galleries in the second story 
is 1 18,^46 square feet, or 2.7 acres. 

The exterior walls of this building are 
composed of a continuous Corinthian order 
of pilasters three feet six inches wide and 
forty-two feet high, supporting a full entabla- 
ture and resting upon a stylobate eight feet 
six inches. The total height of the walls 
from the grade outside is sixty-eight feet six 
inches. 

The north pavilion is placed between the 
two great apsidat or semi-circular projections 
of the building. It is __^ 

flanked by two towers 
one hundred and nine- 
ty-five feet high. The 
central feature is a 
great semi - circular 
window, above which, 
one hundred and two 
feet from the ground, 
is a colonnade form- 
ing an open loggia or 
gallery commanding a 
view over the lagoon 
and all the north portion of the grounds. 

The east and west central pavilions are 
composed of two towers one hundred and 
sixty-eight feet high. In front of these two 
pavilions there is a great portico composed 
of the Corinthian order, with full columns. 

The south pavilion is a hemicycle or niche 
seventy-eight feet in diameter and one hun- 
dred and three feet high. The opening of 
the niche is framed by a semi-circular arch, 
which is crowned by a gable or pediment, 
with smaller gables on the returns, and sur- 
mounted by an attic, the whole reaching the 
height of one hundred and forty-two feet. 
In the centre of this niche, upon a lofty 



pedestal, is a colossal statue of Franklin, 
whose illustrious name intimately connects 
the early history of the Republic with one of 
the most important discoveries in the phe- 
nomena of electricity. 

At each of the four corners of the building 
there is a pavilion, above which rises a light, 
open spire or tower one hundred and sixty- 
nine feet high. Intermediate between these 
corner pavilions and the central pavilions, on 
the east and west sides, there is a subordinate 
pavilion bearing a low square dome upon an 
open lantern. There are thus ten spires and 
four domes. The entablature of the great 
Corinthian order breaks around each of the 




THE ELECTRICAL BUILDING. 

pilasters of the four fronts, and above each 
pilaster in the Attic order is a pedestal bears 
ing a lofty mast for the display of banners by 
day and electric lights by night. Of these 
masts there are in all fifty-four. 

The first story of the building is indicated 
by these facades between the great pilasters 
of the Corinthian order by a subordinate 
Ionic order, with full columns and pilasters, 
forming an open screen in front of the 
windows. 

The Electricity Building has an open 
portico extending along the whole of the 
south facade, the lower or Ionic order forming 
an open screen in front of it. The various 
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subordinate pavilions 'are treated with win- 
dows and balconies. The details of the exte- 
rior orders are richly decorated, and the pedi- 
ments, friezes, panels and spandrils have 
received a decoration of figures in relief, with 
architectural motifs, the general tendency of 
/which is to illustrate the purposes of the 
building. 

The appearance of the exterior is that of 
marble, but the walls of the hemicycle and of 
the various porticoes and loggia are highly 
enriched with color, the pilasters in these 
places being decorated with scagliola and the 
capitals with metallic effects in bronze. 

There are forty thousand panes of glass in 
this structure, or more than in any of the 
other buildings. The following names appear 
over the different entrances : Franklin, Gal- 
vani, Ampere, Faraday, Sturgeon, Ohm, 
Morse, Siemens, Davy,Volta, Henry, Obrsted, 
Coulomb, Ronald, Page, Weber, Gilbert, 
Davenport, Soemmering, Don Silva, Arago, 
Daniell, Jacobi, Wheatstone, Gauss, Vail, 
Bain, De la Rive, Joule, Saussure, Cooke, 
Varley, Steinhell, Guericke, La Place, Chan- 
ning, Priestly, Maqwell, Coxe, Theles, Caven- 
dish. It was concluded best not to honor 
thus any electricians who are now living. 

Over the southern entrance to the building 
is a Latin inscription referring to Franklin, — 
Eripuit ccclo fnhnen, sccptrwn que tyrannh, 
— that is to say, " He snatched the lightning 
from heaven, and the sceptre from the tyrant." 

Statue of Benjamin Franklin. 

The statue of Benjamin Franklin, which 
stands in the south hemicycle of the building, 
» is the work of Carl Rohl-Smith, and is as ex- 
pressive and impressive as any sculptured fig- 
ure on the grounds. It gives the counterfeit 
presentment of the American pioneer in the 
field of electrical discoveries simple, plain and 
strong as he was. The figure is clad in 



Colonial garb, is sturdily posed, the attitt^te 
that of thought which has caught sight of the 
solution of the problem. The hands hold 
the rude implements with which he conducted 
the mysterious current from the clouds, 
— the key, silk kite-cord, and umbrella 
which were the forerunners of the elaborate 
and intricate contrivances that chain and 
utilize the lightnings now. The work is 
admirably suggestive and strong ; and it has 
appropriate station at the portals of the hall 
in which are displayed the marvelous results 
following upon such primitive experiments as 
his ; for as he stood upon the threshold of 
discovery of the most profound and valuable 
of Nature's secrets. 

The Scheme of Illumination. 

The central power-station is in the Annex 
of Machinery Hall, and the plant will be 
described in the proper connection, but the 
Electricity, Mines, Agriculture, Transporta- 
tion and Manufactures buildings are supplied 
with separate plants. In fact, the whole 
scheme of illumination is a part of the 
electrical exhibit. The horse-power applied 
to the production of light is three times that 
in use in the entire City of Chicago, and ten 
times as great as that provided at the Paris 
Exposition of 1889. 

To run the plant 22,000 horse-power is 
required, and in the illumination of the 
grounds and all the buildings (including 
those of the States, foreign countries, indi- 
vidual exhibitors, etc.) there are in use, ap- 
proximately, 127,000 electric lamps; 7,000 
arc of 2,000 candle-power each, and 120,000 
incandescent lights of 16 candle-power. The 
following is the arrangement as to the main 
structures : Machinery Hall, 600 ; Agricul- 
tural, 600; Electricity, 400; Mines, 400; 
Transportation, 450 ; Manufactures, 2,000. 
These are all arc lights. 
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The Fine Arts Building is completely lined 
with incandescent lamps, covering one mile 
of space, and making the walls on which the 
pictures hang literally as bright as day. The 
Woman's Building has both systems : 180 
arc lights and 2,700 incandescent. The 
Administration Hall is supplied with 1,000 
incandescent lamps for interior light, besides 
the great reflectors used on the dome. The 
exhibitors have each such supply as they 
desire for decorative purposes at actual cost, 
but are furnished free by the Construction 
Department with all necessary lights. 

By the awarding of separate contracts for 
the lighting of each of the buildings and of 
different sections of the grounds, all electric 
firms, whether large or small, had an oppor- 
tunity to participate. 

All Lighted by Electricity 

One of the distinctive features of the elec- 
trical display is that made in the main basin 
which runs from the lake westward towards 
the Administration Building, a distance of 
1,500 feet. Special attention is given to the 
illumination of this basin, and it is encircled 
by 1,650 incandescent lamps. The lamps 
are two feet apart and three feet above the 
surface of the water of the basin. The 
grounds, including the water-ways, the 
Wooded Island, the streets and avenues and 
boulevards approaching the World's Fair 
site, are all lighted by electricity, and in 
harmony with the general effect which it is 
desired to produce. 

The great structures of the Exposition are 
turned into a panoramic view at night by the 
aid of powerful electric search lights. On 
the guilded dome of the Administration 
Building, on the centre pavilion of the 
Casino, and at other suitable points these 
search lights are placed. During the 
evenings on which the Exposition is open, 



the lights are turned on the several main 
buildings and water-ways so as to flood them 
with a sudden burst of electric splendor. 

The machinery on exhibition is also run 
by electric power, as is also the intra-mural 
railroad, and the launches on the lagoons 
and canals are propelled by the same motor. 
The power is transmitted from the central 
station through underground tunnels. The 
electric plant, with its various adjuncts, has 
cost the Exposition Company two millions of 
money. In truth the air at Jackson Park is 
permeated with electricity. Its presence is 
everywhere seen and everywhere felt. 

The Scene by Night. 

Inadequate as words have been found to 
convey a realizing idea of the beauty and 
grandeur of the spectacle which the Exposi- 
tion offers by day, they are infinitely less 
capable of affording the slightest conception 
of the dazzling spectacle which greets the 
eye of the visitor by night. 

From a distance the site seems fairly bathed 
in a refulgent sea of radiance, and when once 
within the magic circle one is dazed with the 
brilliance and coruscation of light which plays 
on every object. There is no escape from it. 
Turn where one may a blaze of effulgence 
meets the eye. Even the far waters of the 
lake are lifted out of shadow by the great 
heart of fire which glows about the palaces 
on its shore, and twenty miles away the sailor 
can see the signals of the Exposition flashing 
through the darkness their message of cheer. 

On the extreme points of the pier-heads 
are placed beacons to guide the various craft 
plying between the city and the grounds, but 
far above them, and dimming their radiance 
almost to extinguishment, blaze the search- 
lights on the roof of Manufactures Hall. 
These powerful illuminators plough wide 
avenues of radiance through the upper air 
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and for an inconceivable distance. With 
lamps of far less power messages were flashed 
last snmmer from Mount Washington to 
Portland, clear across the State of Maine. 

One Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
Incandescent Lights. 

From the deck of an approaching steamer 
there are visible the clear gleams of more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand incan- 
descent lamps, their mellow rays contrasting 
with the steel-blue whiteness of the great arc 
lights. 

Along the entire water front, the quays 
high towers, round domes, arched entrances, 
are lifted out of the darkness. Line after 
line of these steady, stars prolong and cross 
each other, and accentuate every prominent 
feature of the architecture or landscape. The 
Wooded Island shines like a fairy grotto, and 
through its foliage hundreds of yellow 
torches twinkle like " a swarm of fire-flies" 
tangled (to amend the great Tennysonian 
simile) in a net of shade. 

Standing at the points of intersection 
where four broad avenues focus, one looks 
down an interminable vista of shining dots. 
There are three distinct fronts of electric 
decoration visible from the pier. The first 
extends along the shore line, and includes 
the entire system around the lagoons and 
islands. The second fringes the cornices of 
all the buildings at a uniform height of 60 
feet above the ground. The third is that 
upon the domes, which crowns the whole 
with a halo of radiance. One of the effects 
of the latter system maybe instanced. 

The Golden Figure of Diana. 

On the dome of Agricultural Building the 

great golden figure of Diana stands, poised 

and free of movement to every point of the 

compass. Below her is a sunken space — the 



corona of the dome — and in this circle, 
hidden from view, is arranged a multitude of 
lights which reveal her splendid figure as in 
the very eye of a calcium reflector. The 
absence of other lights near, together with 
her height, produce the effect of a golden 
goddess swinging in mid-air, disdaining all 
support of earth and claiming kinship with 
spirits of the sky. The darker the night the 
more beautiful Diana appears. 

The Twin Electric Fountains. 

Another brilliant spectacle, indescribable 
by language, of the beauty of which no con- 
ception is possible except by actual witness, 
are the electric fountains. Of these wonderful 
toys of science there are two, both located in 
the angles of the central basin in front of the 
Administration Building, one on either flank 
of the superb McMonnies memorial. 

Each has a basin 65 feet in diameter 
with a heavy stone curb. Within the rim are 
nineteen sets of jet holders, which when com- 
plete are ornamented with imitation reeds and 
leaves. These with the water in the basin 
serve to cover up the purely structural 
feature. The water is supplied from large 
pumps installed for fire protection to the 
World's Fair buildings. It is brought by the 
pumps to the fountains in a 24-inch main, 
dividing into two 16-inch mains, one for the 
supply of each fountain. 

The valves are quick acting, each valve 
controlling a different set of jets, of which 
the total number is 196 for each fountain. 
Under pressure of 100 pounds the central 
jets throw the stream of water 150 feet high, 
which, with its varying colors, will form an 
entrancing spectacle. The whole affair is 
worked by one man in the tower of Machinery 
Hall. 

Each fountain is divided into three groups 
of jets. There is first the center jet. Then 
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about it is arranged a circle of six jets, and 
about them again in a still larger circle, are 
twelve more. All are of the same size and 
general construction. Below the central jet 
is a single screen which moves independent- 
ly. Below each jet in that first circle are 
other screens, all of which act together. 
When one jet in that first circle of six 
receives red light from below, all the other 
five receive red light at the same time. And 
beneath each of the outer circle of twelve jets 
are arranged screens that also act together. 
When one jet of that outer circle receives 
blue light from below, all the other eleven 
also receive blue. 

Then there are the set pieces. One of 
them is called " The Wheat Sheaf." It is 
made by discharging the water from a per- 
forated coil of pipe, instead of from a nozzle. 
The perforations in that coil, which lies 
upon the top of the casting, are very small, 
so that the sprays of water from them are 
scarcely larger than the stalk of wheat. 
And they are drilled at such angles that the 
water, rising to the band in the middle of the 
sheaf, seems to spring outward again, broad- 
ening at last into a feathery mass of falling 
water that seems like the veritable sheaf 
standing in the harvest field. Fancy, if 
you can, how beautiful this all is when the 
revolving screen below throws up red light 
into the center of that living bundle. Fancy 
how gorgeous the tints that follow a swift 
revolution of the screen, and the rapid 
changing through the entire chromatic 

scale. 

"Great Geyser." 

The nozzles vary in size in the different 
jets. That in the center throws a stream 
two inches in diameter. The others are 
smaller. But that one in the center, 
which has been named the " Great 
Geyser," forces a column of water to a 
21 — F 



height of 150 feet. The six about it are 
called the " Little Geysers." Both volume 
and power are less in them, but they are 
fitted with a variety of set pieces that would 
weary patience, if description were here 
attempted. One is the "pulverizer." It 
sends a hollow cylinder of water to a height 
of 10 or 15 feet, then permits it to break into 
separate drops and fall inward, so as not to 
obstruct the view of that transparent inclosure 
of beautiful light. But there are scores of 
others. The variety seems almost infinite. 

Many Colored Columns of Water. 

Towers of water more than a hundred feet 
in height, and red as blood, rise in the center 
of a circle of leaping streams, varied in form,, 
and of a vivid blue ; while inclosing all is that 
outer ring of gushing liquid that plays in the 
white light of purity. Then the order is 
reversed. Then new colors are selected, and 
no two spouting jets seem to be of the same 
shade or form. Fantastic pranks are played 
with the transparent element. Brilliant dyes 
have been exhausted in the effort for new 
variations. Dazzling experiments provide 
novel entertainment constantly. 

Imagine the two fountains running simul- 
taneously, their springing streams so various 
in form, the eye can find no two alike, their 
added colors so bewildering no eye can find 
the loveliest, their vagaries of motion so 
entrancing no heart can keep its steady 
beating. That is the picture you have in 
store for you. All this is but the single 
feature embraced in what is known as the 
Electrical Fountain. Above and all about it 
are myriad other forms of settled light. 
But these two groups of geysers, with 
imprisoned rainbows beneath them leaping 
into liberty, are the rarest scenes that the 
whole World's Fair can furnish. Their pris- 
matic splendor is of the "stuff that dreams 
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are made of, — weird, gorgeous, fascinating, 
inconceivable, indescribable ! " 

The Wonderful Exhibit. 

The aisles of the Electricity Building are 
laid out in such a manner as to leave a circu- 
lar space, thirty feet in diameter, precisely 
in the centre of the main hall. Here 
have been concentrated the efforts at 
display of the leading inventors and dealers 
in electrical apparatus. In the exact centre 
of this central circumference is the individual 
exhibit of Thomas A. Edison. The structure 
devoted to that purpose is called the " Tower 
of Light." It is 34 feet in diameter, 82 feet 
high, and has 18,000 lamps strung upon it. 
When illuminated it gives out a regular burst 
of condensed sunlight. 

Here Mr. Edison shows for the first time 
the most recent creation of his fertile brain. 
This device is the supplement and comple- 
ment of the phonograph. It is to the eye 
what the phonograph is to the ear — a mechan- 
ical retina which stores away a living picture 
with the ability to reproduce it at any time, 
preserving not only every feature, but also 
every movement, gesture, or expression. 
With the kinetograph can be shown in Chi- 
cago Mr. Gladstone delivering a speech 
in the House of Commons, at London, — to 
give the living man, the play of emotion on 
his face, the varying labial movements used 
in enunciation, the raising of the forefinger in 
emphasis of an earnest utterance, nay the 
expressions of countenance with which his 
auditors receive his remarks. The kineto- 
graph as described by Mr. Lombard, of the 
North American Phonograph Company, is of 
a simplicity altogether disproportioned to 
the marvelous work it performs. 

" It consists of a cabinet containing 
an electric motor and batteries for oper- 
ating the mechanism. This mechanism 



has two tasks to perform. One is to pass a 
transparent ribbon of film about an inch 
and a half wide, and from thirty to fifty feet 
in length through the field of a binocular 
magnifying glass placed in perpendicular 
position. On this film are a series of photo- 
graphs, which were taken at the rate of 
forty-six a second. The pictures are close 
together, and forty-six of them pass through 
the point of view every second. It is obvious 
that if the series of photographs swept before 
the eyes at a rate of speed which would 
show 2,760 of them a minute, or 165,000 an 
hour, the effect would be that of a colored 
film moving very rapidly. But the eyes do 
not see the film, for over it rotates a slotted 
disk, each slot showing a picture. The slots 
pass the point of view forty-six a second. 
In this way the vacant space between the 
pictures are cut out, and the clear-cut pho- 
tographs only are seen. 

Mode of Operation. 
" Below the film is an incandescent light 
which illumines the picture. The machine 
for photographing whatever the kinetoscope 
is to reproduce is Mr. Edison's adaptation of 
the photographic camera for that particular 
purpose, and is remarkably flexible in its 
range and adjustments. Electrically oper- 
ated shutters give forty-six exposures a 
second on a tape film which moves at the 
proper speed. After the long, ribbon-like 
negative is developed the positives are placed 
on the kinetoscopic film. The kinetograph 
proper is used in combination with a stereop- 
ticon which throws the life-sized picture on a 
frame. It was the intention of Mr. Edison 
to have kinetrographed the Corbett-Sullivan 
prize-fight and reproduce it in New York 
and Chicago, but the arrangement was not 
consummated. He had his eye on the com- 
ing mill between Corbett and Mitchell, and 
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it is probable that in the fall some hall in 
Chicago will be packed with a crowd gazing 
upon a kinetographic prize-fight, and listening 
to a phonograph giving the audible acces- 
sories to the international affair." The first 
perfected kinetoscope, which is a domestic 
kinetograph, was finished in the Edison labo- 
ratory at Orange, N. J., a few weeks before 
the opening of the Exposition. 

The American exhibit is very complete 
and extensive. All the great companies 
have put in dynamos, and have besides dis- 
plays illustrating their peculiar systems. 
The Edison, Brush, Thompson-Houston, 
Fort Wayne, Martha, Western, and other 
corporations are sharp competitors for the 
honors of the occasion. 

Foreign exhibitors have their space in the 
north end of the building. Two-thirds of the 
foreign space is on the main floor and one-third 
in the galleries. France and Germany have 
23,000 square feet each, and make the largest 
exhibits of any of the foreigners. England 
makes quite an exhibit, though in no wise 
remarkable, and Spain, Cuba, Brazil and 
Canada contribute creditably. As between 
Europe and America, the main rivalry is as 
to the finish and workmanship of the ma- 
chinery and electric tools. Chief Barrett 
thinks the Europeans excel in some of the 
grades of workmanship, but in the variety of 
practical uses of electricity, in the arts and 
sciences, America has been found to lead the 
world. An interesting comparison of this 
kind can be made in the north end of the 
building, where the special Edison exhibit is 
sandwiched in between the French and Ger- 
man exhibits, with England on the side. 

The German Contribution. 
In some respects the electrical exhibit 
made by Germany is one of the most interest- 
ing of all. Dr. Walter Lobach, a well-known 



electrician, is at the head of it. The firm 01 
Siemens & Halske, Berlin, exhibits a dynamo 
of 1,000 horse power, one of the largest ever 
constructed, and with it they furnish part of 
the lighting and motive power to the Expo- 
sition and to the German parts of it. In the 
Transportation Building this firm exhibits a 
large array of railroad signal apparatus, and 
an arc light of their own construction. 

Enormous Search Lights. 

The General Electric Society, of Berlin, 
another vast concern of this kind, shows 
dynamos and electromotors made according 
to a new system, first practically tested at the 
General Electro Exposition at Frankfort two 
years ago, when power was transferred for 
the distance from Frankfort to Lauffen, one 
hundred miles. 

Schuckert & Co., of Nuremberg, have 
placed on exhibition the most enormous 
search lights (used mainly for navy purposes) 
ever constructed, six feet in diameter. These 
have been placed on top of the Manufactures 
Building, at the four corners of the roof, and 
by means of powerful reflectors the pillar of 
light that is sent forth from there will equal 
200,000,000 candle power. The light is a 
pure white, producing a marvelous effect and 
penerating at night the atmosphere as far as 
the Board of Trade Building down town, 
seven miles. 

The German government telegraph depart- 
ment also has a comprehensive exhibit, 
including a historical one. In this is shown 
the first dynamo ever constructed in the world, 
dating from 1866, and made by the famous 
electrician, the late Dr. Werner von Siemens. 
By the same inventor,Jtoo, is exhibited the 
first locomotive and the first efficient Gause- 
Weber telegraph apparatus, also cables, elec- 
tric instruments of precision, telephones and 
other instruments of applied science. Alto- 
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gether, this part of the German department in 
the fair is represented by thirty firms in the 
electro-technical field and forty-three in me- 
chanics, optics, etc., and Berlin, Nuremberg, 
Cologne, Frankfort and Hamburg are most 
strongly represented. 

In the French Section. 

Here are to be found all the machineiy and 
devices that enter into the practical application 
of electricity to commercial and domestic 
uses. Among the unique exhibits the most 
entertaining is that brought over by Eugene 
and Paul Champion, of Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
France, consisting of a series of electrical fire- 
works for the Exposition. Neither gun- 
powder, dynamite, nor other explosive mate- 
rial is used in producing the dazzling effects. 

An operator sits at an instrument some- 
thing like a piano, and by manipulation of 
the keys produces designs of the most gor- 
geous fashion. The whole machine is run 
by electricity. One of the machines is a 
representation of Chicago as a statue of fire. 
This is surrounded by other figures of flame, 
each representing a State of the Union. 
Chicago is represented as receiving the 
homage of all the great powers of the world, 
each filing past the statue and assembled 
States. As the figures pass before Chicago 
each halts, bows and then lays down a flag or 
shield of fire at Chicago's feet, receiving in 
return the palm branch of peace. 

The display lasts forty minutes, and during 
that time no less than forty thousand distinct 
effects are produced. Among the novelties 
is a model light-house prepared for the 
World's Fair by Sauter, Harle & Co., of 
Paris. 

Some of the General Features. 

One group is devoted to electric telegraph 
and electric signals, showing the various 
systems of transmitting and receiving. In 



this group are shown the latest inventions in 
chronographs, annunciators, thermostats, fire 
alarm apparatus, police telegraph, burglar 
alarm and railroad signal apparatus. In 
another group are shown all the appliances of 
the telephone, including cables, switch boards, 
transmitting, receiving and signaling appar- 
atus and long distance systems. In this 
group also are collected the latest phono- 
graphs and other inventions for reproducing 
sounds and articulate speech. One interesting 
group relates to the application of electricity 
in surgery, dentistry, and therapeutics. Here 
are some specially intricate electric devices 
for diagnosis of disease and for the use of the 
electrical current as a remedial agent. 

In another group are displayed electric 
motors, some with a direct constant current, 
and others with an alternating current. In 
another group is illustrated the application 
of electric motors in street and other railways ; 
in elevators, pumps, printing presses and 
general machinery, and in toys and novel- 
ties. In another group there is electrical 
apparatus for heating apartments ; and for 
heating flatirons, ovens and furnaces. One 
group shows the progress and methods of 
electro-metallurgy and electro-chemistry. 
Here are demonstrated the various methods 
of electro-typing, electro-plating, gilding, and 
nickeling, and the separation of metals from 
other native ores or alloys. Another group 
shows the methods of forging, welding, 
stamping or tempering metals by electricity. 

The Phonograph Exhibit. 

In the application of the phonographs to 
commercial and social uses it is now custom- 
ary to sell the machine and cylinders out- 
right. A man in Europe talks to his wife in 
America by boxing up a cylinder full of con- 
versation and sending it by mail or express. 
A lover talks by the hour into a cyh'n- 
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der, and his sweetheart listens to the 
sentiments while he is far distant. A 
business man dictates letters during the 
midnight hours while every one else is 
asleep. In the morning the fair typewriter puts 
the cylinder into service and prints out the 
letters. In a hundred other ways the storing 
away of the human voice has come to be a 
commercial and social necessity. This phono- 
graph constitutes one of the popular exhibits. 
A specially unique exhibit in the motor 
department is the 1,500 horse power electric 
locomotive, built by the Thomson-Houston 
Company for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This locomotive is now in 
actual service in the tunnel at Baltimore, and 
is used as a special exhibit of underground 
electric railroading. 

Sneak Thief Detectors. 

In the department of safety appliances 
there are shown recent inventions in the way 
of coat-thief detectors and pickpocket detec- 
tors. When a sneak thief attempts to take a 
coat from its hook a current sets an alarm 
bell ringing. 

There are some especially interesting 
improvements in telegraph and telephone 
service. In the telegraph exhibit is to be seen 
the great quadruplex mechanism by Edison, 
which is now the property of the Western 
Union Company. There is also an experi- 
mental exhibit in the telephone department 
of a mechanism for sending messages on the 
principle of a typewriter. 

In the electric lighting department some 
remarkable improvements are exhibited. 
The lighting of railway cars is one of the 
more important fields of recent progress. In 
arc lighting it is shown how easy it is to sub- 
stitute the arc lamps for oil lamps in the 
headlights of locomotives. 

Electric drills for use in mines form an 



important feature of the exhibit. Some of 
these are shown in Electricity Building and 
some in the Mines and Mining Building. In 
the motor department the contrasts of power 
demonstrates the marvelous control over the 
electric fluid. Motors range all the way from 
a dental motor, for extracting a tooth, to the 
monster 1,500 horse-power locomotive. 

In the fusion of metals the electrical 
machines in actual operation constitute a 
striking exhibit. As for the reduction of ores, 
in which field Professor Edison's latest 
researches are being made, it is expected 
that some important disclosures maybe made 
without impairing the value of the wizard's 
incomplete devices. But the wizard has 
not yet developed his purpose in that 
regard. 

Special Scientific Demonstrations. 

The main departmental effort of Chiet 
Barrett and his assistants have been to pre- 
sent all the improvements in the estab- 
lighed grade of electrical devices, and also 
to make a special exhibit in the historical 
field. With the co-operation of eminent 
electricians, some interesting experiments 
have been arranged for. For instance, 
Nicolo Tesla will make high potential ex- 
periments in the transmission of the electrical 
current, up to a million volts. Professor 
Tesla announces that he will send a current 
of 100,000 volts through his own body with 
perfect safety. Professor Thomson, of the 
Thomson-Houston Company, and Professor 
Edison will also make some special demon- 
strations of great interest to scientists. 

The historical exhibit will include the 
original Moore telegraph instruments, the 
original Bell telephone and various other 
relics. Most interesting of all, perhaps, will 
be the relics of cable laying, owned by the 
estate of Cyrus W. Field. 
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Some Special Features. 

The largest exhibitors are the General 
Electric Company and the Westinghouse 
Company. There are numbers of others 
from this country and abroad. The General 
Electric has the biggest and most varied, 
while the Westinghouse devotes its space 
largely to the engines and dynamos that pro- 
duce the incandescent light. The latter 
company furnishes the incandescent light for 
the fair grounds, and the General Electric 
supplies the other lights. 

Lieutenant E. J. Spencer has charge of 
the General Electric exhibit. His company 
has over one-fourth of the ground floor of the 
Electricity Building and about one-seventh 
of the entire building. It formally applied 
for space in February, 1892, and made infor- 
mal application before the Exhibition organ- 
ization was completed. To it in great meas- 
ure belongs the impetus and success of the 
entire electrical exhibit. 

Everything from a miniature incandescent 
light to a complete railway train is to be seen 
in this exhibit. There are meters, motors, 
generators, trucks, and brakes for railways 
in one portion of the building ; mining 
pumps, hoists, pressure blowers, air com- 
pressors, centrifugal fans, and mining loco- 
motives in another, and engines, dynamos 
and complete lighting systems elsewhere. 
Then there are complete battle-ship equip- 
ments, electric fountains and columns, and 
lastly an intramural road run by electricity. 

On the west side of the building and 
among the display of the General Electric 
Company, is a room provided especially with 
lighting arrangements of a decorative kind, 
and so arranged as to change the amount of 
lights carried by various meters, so as to 
show their accuracy. This display is recom- 
mended to the gas companies, the accuracy 
of whose meters is not always infallible. 



Then there is a railway and motor exhibit 
that attracts much attention. It contains all 
the modern railway work for street car and 
street railroad practice. There is one ele- 
vated railway locomotive that is built for 
high speed railway work. It has the latest 
form of electric controllers, air-brakes, 
whistle, and automatic safety devices. Its 
gross weight is thirty tons, and it is designed 
for a maximum speed of fifty miles per hour. 
The engine is now running on the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, hauling trains from 
Lynn to seaside resorts — a distance of four 
miles. 

The Great Generators. 

Mammoth generators, such as are con- 
stantly used in street railway service, are 
abundant. Three of the largest are of 450- 
horse power, 300-horse power and 150- 
horse power respectively. There is a great 
quantity of electrical mining machinery of 
every description. One of the exhibits will 
have as a centerpiece a deep mine pump with 
a 150-horse power slow speed electric motor, 
pumping water from a tank and delivering it 
under pressure to a Pelton water wheel 
direct, connected to a multiface electrical 
generator. There will also be a mining hoist 
of 1 50-horse power. 

Another display of considerable propor- 
tions is that of insulated lighting systems for 
hotels and large business houses. The most 
modern type of direct connected compound 
engines and dynamos will be shown. This 
system does away entirely with the use of 
belting in the small dynamo rooms. It has 
not as yet been put in general use, although 
during the last four years a number of such 
machines have been put aboard the cruisers 
and battle-ships of the United States navy. 

Professor Thomsen, the electrician of the 
General Electric Company, will have speci- 
mens of his work on hand in the shape of 
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all the specialties of alternating supplies and 
devices. Tandem compound engines will be 
directly connected to large alternating 
machines, near which will be a display of 
compactly direct connected machinery for 
lighting merchant ships, and supplies and 
devices for lighting and signaling. The sys- 
tem as it will be represented is used through- 
out the navy of this country. 

Electricity as a Household Servitor. 

A model house has been constructed to 
demonstrate in actual operation every eco- 
nomic application of electricity to domestic 
purposes. Beginning ad limine an electric 
bell announces the coming of the visitor. 
The servant ushers him into the reception- 
room and touches a button, which closes an 
electrical circuit connecting with a loud-toned 
phonograph that occupies the centre table. 
While waiting for the hostess to appear, the 
guest enjoys a selection from " Faust," by 
Strauss' orchestra, or snatches of a sacred 
melody by Gilmore's Ocean Grove orchestra. 

The hostess arrives and is kept in touch 
with her servants by electric calls daintily 
fashioned. Adjournment is taken to dinner, 
unannoyed by smells from the kitchen, for 
that necessary adjunct to the home is at the 
top of the house and is connected with 
the dining-room by electric dumb-waiters. 
Dishes are kept hot on the table by dainty, 
polished electric warming furnaces connected 
by wires under the table. 

About the time the dinner is over the ser- 
vant gets angry at something and picks up 
her " duds " and goes off in a huff. My 
mistress of the house stands prepared to 
out-Czar the Czar, for she bows her com- 
pany into the parlor, excuses herself for a 
moment, darts out into the dining-room, slips 
the dishes into the waiter and with the touch 
of the button they are upstairs, where she 



presently joins them. A large electric dish- 
washer is at hand andin five minutes the dishes 
are washed automatically. An electric dish- 
drier completes the toilet of the tableware. 

Washday comes round, and if the servant 
has not been replaced by a more reliable 
femme dit cuisine, the mistress of the house 
need have no fear of breaking her aristocratic 
back leaning over tubs or ruining her pretty 
hands by constant soaking in hot suds. She 
throws the dry soiled clothes into a big vat 
of cold water with a piece of soap ; she 
pushes the contact button and that is all. 
The water heats, and by an automatic pro- 
cess the clothes are thoroughly rubbed and 
cleaned, and now a filling of water rinses 
them ; they are " blued " by the same auto- 
matic process, and upon a stick she hands 
them into the electric wringer. 

A Curious Laundry. 

If the weather is bad, or the mistress of 
the house does not care to be seen as 
the " maid in the garden hanging out the 
clothes," she may dry them in the garret, 
which is heated like the rest of the house, by 
electric radiators. Electric ironing machines 
finish the day's work, and the mistress of the 
house is none too tired to go to the opera in 
the evening, although she has done the 
week's washing and ironing. 

Tuesday, which would otherwise be ironing 
day, the housewife could turn the switch 
into her sewing machine, and without ruffling 
a feather or moving a muscle, she could sew 
the blessed day. 

If it were summer time an electric fan 
keeps her cool, and if it be winter a system of 
thermostats will keep the whole house regu- 
lated in the matter of warmth, and she 
has neither cold feet from the cold nor a > 
headache from the heat. A carpet-sweeper 
run from a little motor allows no blistered 
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hands, no backaches from sweeping, and 
health, wealth and happiness is the result. 
And all this " plant " will be shown in the 
model house. 

The Telegraphic Exhibit. 

On the east balcony of the Electricity 
Building the Western Union and Postal 
Telepraph Companies make their exhibits. 
The Postal makes a feature of the recep- 
tion of all its messages on a typewriter, 
which has proved a source of great interest 
to visitors. The Western Union furnishes 
time for the Fair, and has at various points 
on the grounds between two and three hun- 
dred clocks which are regulated by electric- 
ity. The Commercial Cable Company also 
makes an interesting show. 

The Western Union occupies a handsome 
booth, 12 by 50 feet, supported by six orna- 
mental columns. On the wide cornic, 
extending over the portals, are inscribed 
the words " What God hath wrought." 

The first telegraphic message ever sen£ 
over a wire is thus commemorated. In the 
booth beneath over the crude instruments 
with which Morse, the Father of Telegraphy, 
ticked out this message. If Morse was the 



progenitor of the system, Cyrus W. Field 
bore the same relation to the ocean cables. 
The memories of both pioneers are honored 
by appropriate memorials. 

The model of the steamship " Great East- 
ern," which laid the first Atlantic cable, rep- 
resents the early days of ocean cables. Beside 
it are displayed the modern appliances for 
putting down and repairing the cable. The 
advance is nearly as marked as that shown 
from Morse's first instrument to the quadru- 
plex instruments which illustrate the latest 
development in this branch of electrical 
science. 

The contents of this chapter but summarize 
the superb exhibit. It has served a double 
purpose in amusing and instructing the thou- 
sands who have crowded the aisles of the 
building since the opening day. The display 
marks an epoch in the world's progress. To 
the electrician ten years is a century. To 
what altitudes of achievement he will soar in 
the next decade, who can foretell ? In the 
light of the marvels which have been spread 
before us at Chicago, we are prone to ex- 
claim, " Nothing is impossible, under Provi- 
dence, to the genius of his creatures." 
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IT is generally supposed that this depart- 
ment offers few attractions to any but 
the scientist and antiquary. The tech- 
nical nomenclature which describes 
the subjects of classification looks formidable 
enough to dampen the enthusiasm of the 
average sight-seer, however it may appeal to 
the sympathies of the Dryasdusts. To be 
told that Professor Putnam presides over the 
most complete exhibit ever collected of objects 
pertaining to ethnology, anthropology, 
archaeology, cartography, primitive and 
comparative theology, folk lore, etc., is simply 
to warn the ordinary excursionist away 
from the doorway over which appears the 
inscription, " Anthropology ; Man and his 
Works." 

And yet that portal affords an entrance to a 
storehouse of relics, illustrations, and survi- 
vals, not only of priceless value to those who 
believe with Pope, that " The proper study of 
mankind is man," but of the most profound 
interest to every human being, no matter how 
lacking in education, who has mind and heart 
enough to feel concern in what appertains to 
the origin, history, capabilities, and progress 
of his own species. " Nothing is foreign to 
me which concerns humanity," said the old 
Latin classic ; and those who sympathize 
with this grand declaration will find objects 
for many days of fascinating and absorbing 



contemplation in the various sections of this 
extensive department. 

The popular features of the exhibit are 
numerous. In the hands of Spencer and of 
Proctor the most abstruse questions of physi- 
cal science became as fascinating as roman- 
ces ; and so, by the skilled efforts of Professor 
Putnam and his assistants, the objective illus- 
tration of man's past career on earth is made 
into a simple, impressive story, which he 
who runs may read, and no page of 
which is wanting in passages of universal 
interest. 

It was at first intended to locate the exhibit 
of this department in the building devoted to 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts. But some time 
previous to the completion of these structures 
it was obvious that the three departments 
could not be accommodated within its limits, 
vast as they were. The remedy suggested by 
the Director-General was the erection of a 
separate building, with a capacity of 400,000 
square feet, for the Liberal Arts display. 
This suggestion was not concurred in by the 
Directors. In October, 1S92, Colonel Davis 
again brought the necessity for additional 
space to the attention of the Exposition Com- 
pany, and so urgent were his representations 
that authority was given for a new structure. 
It was barely finished in time for the opening 
of the Fair. 
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The building stands in the southeastern 
portion of the Park, near the shore of the 
Lake. It is 415 feet long by 225 feet wide. 
The ground floor contains an area available 
for exhibits of 105,400 square feet, and the 
galleries supply 52,804 square feet of space. 
The entire building is devoted to the uses of 
the Department of Ethnology, except 30,000 
square feet in the southern end of the main 
floor, which is taken up by two sections of 
Liberal Arts — the bureau of Charities and 
Corrections, and that of Sanitarium and 
Hygiene. 

Lol The Poor Indian! 

Before entering the building the attention 
of the visitor is attracted by the tepees and 
huts which form the Indian encampment on 
the borders of the south pond. This exhibit 
consists of colonies of all the principal 
surviving tribes of North American Indians. 
These tawny descendants of the aboriginals 
exemplify the methods and pursuits of life 
peculiar to their particular branch of the great 
family of red-men. They preserve the dress, 
observe the daily routine of diet and occupa- 
tion, and pursue the avocations of their 
ordinary lives in their own domiciles. 

Those tribes that have peculiar manufac- 
tures make and dispose of their wares upon 
the grounds — the Navajos weaving blankets, 
the Pueblos moulding pottery, the squaws 
plaiting baskets, and so on. The deputations 
are not large, but they represent nearly every 
family still extant, — the Crees from North 
Western Canada ; the Haida and Rupert 
tribes from British Columbia ; the Iroquois 
from the Eastern States ; the Chickahominys 
from Virginia ; the Creeks from the Carolinas 
and Georgia ; the Semmmoles from Florida ; 
the Choctaws from Louisiana ; the Apaches 
and Navajos from New Mexico and Arizona ; 
the Coahullas, Papagas, Zakuis, Diggers, and 
others. 



In this encampment the tribes are arranged 
geographically, and as far as possible the 
settlement of each is planted with the trees 
and vegetation of the locality whence they 
come ; so that the Canada Indians are seen 
among the hardy firs and pines of their own 
cold region, while the Southern families are 
surrounded by palms and cacti. Contrasting 
with these pictures of the nomadic existence 
led by the American Indian four hundred 
years ago, is the Indian school of the United 
States Government'', which exhibits the latest 
effect of civilizing influences upon the charac- 
ter and habits of the native. 

Among the representatives of semi-civili- 
zation in the encampment are fourteen mem- 
bers of the Quackul tribe from Vancouver's 
Island, which now consists of but eighty 
souls, who subsist by their remarkable skill 
in weaving baskets and mats, and by fishing. 
All the way from Puget Sound they brought 
the materials for their huts, and the canoes 
in which they may be seen paddling around 
the lagoons. None of the party had ever 
been further from their island home than 
Victoria previous to their journey to the Fair. 

The interpreter who brought them on 
gives an interesting account of the manner in 
which they were impressed by their first 
sight of the great world — how they fell to 
prayer and song upon being brought in view 
of the falls of St. Anthony — how they were 
startled when the first electric lights dawned 
upon their vision — and how they were awed 
into silence when ushered into the streets of 
Chicago. They are intelligent and inquis- 
itive, however, and have already learned to 
treat their novel surroundings with an air of 
stoical familiarity. 

The Eskimos. 

The Eskimos were included in the original 
plan of exhibit, but owing to some discon- 
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tent with restrictions placed upon them, they 
abandoned the Fair grounds proper, and are 
now to be seen among the shows adjacent to 
Midway Plaisance, to which admission is 
charged. The Iroquois village was con- 
structed and is managed by the New York- 
Commission, and stands on the border of the 
lagoon, west of the Government school. 
There in a bark house, 30x50 feet, an exact 
reproduction of the ancient structures in use 
by that great family, the council fires are lit, 
and the ceremonies of four centuries agone 
are performed. Around this central struc- 
ture are grouped the huts of the five branches 
of the great Eastern family, the Mohawks, 
Senecas,Onondagas,CayugasandTuscaroras. 

Curious Carvings and Inscriptions. 

Another feature of the outdoor exhibit is 
the duplication in staff-work of the world- 
renowned ruins of Yucatan, the remains and 
evidences of a remote civilization which has 
left no written records. This collection 
consists of six detached fragments, the most 
famous of which is the Portal ox Labna, 
whose curious carvings and inscriptions, and 
undecipherable hieroglyphics, havs long been 
the despair of archaeologists. 

The second section is the straight arch of 
Uxmal, reproduced from the east facade of 
the so-called " House of the Governor," from 
the ruins of Uxmal. The third section 
represents the famous facade of the " Serpent- 
house" from the ruins of Uxmal. The 
fourth section is the north wing of the " House 
of the Nuns," from the ruins of Uxmal, and 
the fifth and sixth sections are the other wings 
of the same famous ruins. There have also 
been reproduced two monoliths and several 
loose specimens of sculpture. The casts for 
these reproductions were made by means of 
papier-mache molds and were taken from the 
original ruins by Edward H. Thompson. 
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The Homes of the Cliff Dwellers. 

Nothing is certain as to the race which 
build the splendid temple of which only 
fragments now remain, except that they were 
possessed of a high order of artistic taste and 
architectural skill. The ruins of their civili- 
zation attest their wealth and power, but no 
historical facts have yet been brought to light 
that would add to the melancholy testimony 
of their crumbling shrines. In emphatic 
juxtaposition to these relics of a highly 
cultured people the visitor now views the 
artificial rock which illustrates the life of the 
cliff dwellers in a striking manner. 

The artificial structure is a faithful replica 
of Battle Rock Mountain in the McElm 
Valley of the Colorado. This has the 
appearance of solid rock, although built from 
timbers, staff, iron and stone and painted to 
imitate nature. There is a forced growth of 
moss and vines on the surface and in the 
crevices of the mount The entrance to the 
abode of the mysterious cliff dwellers is a cave 
in the side of the rock. Once inside the 
visitor sees all over the walls of the canon 
real cactus, sage brush and other vegetation 
transplanted from their natural clime. Open- 
ing from the cave are mysterious cells and 
niches in the exact form of the original. 
These contain utensils and ornaments found 
on the original site, and a mummy which is 
supposed to be one of the ancient cliff 
dwellers. The caverns have artificial lights, 
and there are mirrors to make the number of 
niches seem larger. Scattered around are 
the various implements of the ancients. On 
the outside of the mountain mule tracks are 
provided for those who wish to make the 
ascent on pack animals. 

The Old Kentucky Home. 
The department of history and cartography 
has several important collections, but these 
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will be mostly shown in the State buildings. 
On the ethnological grounds the historical 
section includes a primitive log cabin, such as 
was used in Colonial times. This has been 
built in Kentucky, and set up in the outdoor 
exhibit. The cabin is embellished with the 
old oaken bucket in the yard, the shuck mat 
before the door and the leather thong to lift 
the latch. Inside are repeated the old-time 
fireplace, clay hearth, rock fire dogs, iron 
crane, three-legged kettle, high -backed chairs, 
high-post bedstead, churn, loom, spinning 
and flax wheels. Young women have been 
trained for the purpose of representing cabin 
dwellers of the Colonial period, wearing the 
quaint costumes and engaging in the domestic 
industries of those times. 

The Viking Ship. 

And still further delaying an inspection of 
the display within the building, the attention 
of the visitor is attracted to the Viking ship 
which rides upon the waters of the South 
pond, and which is doubly interesting as 
representing the exact type of vessel in 
which sailed to this continent the first Euro- 
pean discoverers. The vessel, of which the 
Norwegian Government had an exact model 
made for exhibition at Chicago, was disin- 
terred from an immense mound on the shore 
of Somdjsford in the year 18S0, and was 
evidently the coffin of some bold Viking who 
had commanded her in many a venturesome 
cruise. His bones were found in a chamber 
of the craft, also the remains of a dog and 
of a peacock. The exact age of the ship 
cannot be determined, but it had certainly 
lain in its resting-place for a thousand years. 
She is seventy-seven feet long, sixteen feet 
and seven inches in beam, strongly and 
deeply constructed, of fine model, and built 
to encounter rough seas. 

The Viking's ship is built of well-seasoned 



oak. The keel is very deep and is made of 
great oak beams. To this the bent timbers 
are fastened. The joints of these natural 
growths oftimber, carefully selected, are joined 
with withes of tree roots, elastic and durable. 

The planks are of sound, well-seasoned 
hewed oak about an inch and a half thick. 
They are worked in clinker-fashion — that is, 
overlapping each other, and they have both 
their inside and their outside edges molded. 
Great labor and care must have been taken 
in selecting the timbers and in cutting and 
curving these plank with hatchets and axes. 
They are riveted on with iron rivets, which 
are clinched on both sides, and there are a 
few oaken bolts here and there. She has no 
deck, and the seats of the rowers are gone — 
probably having been removed when the 
boat was placed in the tomb. A floor, made 
by notching the sides and lower planks and 
putting loose boards therein, covers the bot- 
tom of the boat, leaving bilgeways beneath. 
There are sixteen oar holes or row ports on 
either side, each about four inches in diameter. 
These row ports are so constructed that the 
oars can only be thrust outwards, toward the 
stern, and are covered by pieces of wood on 
the inside when the oars are unshipped. 

Such interments and such discoveries of 
them have been made in other parts of Scan- 
dinavia as well as elsewhere, but this is the 
largest and most perfect vessel yet found. 
"One just like her," says Lieutenant Bassett 
of the Navy, in an interesting contribution to 
the Chicago Herald, " must have been 
sailed by Leif Eriksson when he landed upon 
the coast of Finland, prefiguring the remark- 
able voyage now made by this duplicate of 
the ancient ship." 

The Indoor Exhibit. 

Many foreign countries unite to make the 
ethnological exhibit the most comprehen- 
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sive ever attempted. Collections are shown 
from Egypt, Palestine, Brazil, Canada, Eng- 
land, Greece, Honduras, Mexico, Peru, Rus- 
sia, Spain, Costa Rica, Paraguay, Argentine 
Republic, New South Wales. * 

The central group in the main hall is the 
instructive exhibit of the Government of 
Greece, showing ancient art and archaeology, 
chronologically arranged. On either side of 
this fine display are small but interesting con- 
tributions from Assyria, Egypt, and Rome. 
Russia fills one thousand square feet with 
collections showing the customs and cos- 
tumes of the various people of that extensive 
empire from remote days to the present time. 

Australian Aborigines. 

New South Wales has a large and attrac- 
tive exhibit under the western gallery, from 
which an intelligent idea of the Australian 
aborigines may be obtained. The Pacific 
Islands are represented to an extent that is 
gratifying and surprising. 

Spain occupies much the largest space 
allotted to any foreign country, filling ten 
thousand spuare feet of floor with carefully 
selected and arranged specimens, which in- 
cludes the Spanish-American collection shown 
at the recent Exposition at Madrid. There 
are also contributions from Japan, Palestine, 
British Guinea, Africa, the West Indies, 
Brazil, the Argentine Republic and Paraguay. 

Mexico occupies over one thousand square 
feet with its exhibit in the Central-American 
section. This includes the Chauvray collec- 
tions furnished by the French Minister of 
Public Instruction ; the Maudsly collection 
of enlarged photographs contributed by th e 
British Commission; important specimens 
from Costa Rica and Guatemala, as well as 
the choicest part of the collection of the 
Peabody Museum from Honduras. Extend- 
ing across the entire length of the main hall 



is a large section devoted to religion, folk- 
lore, and games ; here are displayed numer- 
ous idols, ceremonial objects, amulets and 
charms ; also full illustrations of the devel- 
opment of different games of all times and 
countries. 

The American Exhibit. 

American exhibit includes the collections 
belonging to all the principal colleges and 
museums of the country ; and among the 
States represented in this department are 
California, Maine, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Missouri, Indiana, Kansas, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Utah, Colorado, the Dakotas, Louisiana, 
Washington, Kentucky, and New Mexico. 

From the Pacific side of the North Ameri- 
can continent come several other interesting 
collections. Dr. Sheldon Jackson has made 
some important finds in Alaska and the coast 
of Siberia. These include the anthropomet- 
rical measurements from the tribes along the 
Arctic Ocean, showing the physical charac- 
teristics of the the hardy races of that clime. 
There are two full-sized bark canoes from 
the same locality and fishing and hunting 
tackle in profusion. Mr. Sherry has made a 
collection in the Yukon Valley, Alaska. 
Mrs. Morrison has made a peculiarly inter- 
esting collection from Skeena River and Mr. 
Jacobson one from Bella Coola, both of 
which are in the general exhibit. Other 
collectors in Washington and the Puget 
Sound region have made all the native tribes 
in that country tributary to the ethnological 
exhibit. 

In the Saskatchewan valley an important 
collection was made. From other points in 
the interior of Canada the customs and modes 
of life of the native Canadian Indians have 
transplanted to the Fair. The Canadian 
Indian Commissioner has heartily co-operated 
with Professor Putnam in arranging for this 
exhibit. In the eastern part of Canada 
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Messrs. Tisdale and Fenollosa, Harvard stud- 
ents, have collected valuable data showing 
the genealogical history of the various Indian 
tribes in the Queen's dominions. 

All the way from Greenland have come 
interesting ethnological specimens, which 
were collected by Lieutenant Peary on his 
recent Arctic trip. They include many curios 
and objects from the little-known tribe of 
Eskimo at Whale Sound. There are sum- 
mer-houses, made of skins ; boats, sledges, 
weapons, implements, ornaments, garments, 
carvings in ivory, stone lamps, photographs 
and household utensils. 

Very Old Utensils. 

The glacial period is illustrated by several 
valuable archaeological specimens, mainly 
from the Ohio and Trenton valleys. These 
specimens are dug out of the gravel, and in- 
clude implements and utensils used in remote 
periods. Their ancient character is familiar 
to all geologists. Following the glacial pe- 
riod comes a second prehistoric period of the 
Continent. To illustrate this there are ob- 
jects from shell heaps, mostly from Maine 
and Florida. Ancient villages are shown by 
models, the localities being mostly in the 
Ohio valley. Burial places, mainly in the 
Ohio and Trenton valleys, are illustrated by 
models, maps and photographs. Earth- 
works, also from the Ohio valley, are repro- 
duced in papier-mache, molds and by photo- 
graphs. The contents of mounds are shown 
in the form of skeletons, implements, orna- 
ments and various treasures which the 
aborigines were in the habit of burying with 
their dead. From these same mounds have 
been brought specimens of altars which the 
ancient natives used to put aside inside their 
burial places. Ancient Pueblos are exhib- 
ited, mostly from Arizona, New Mexico and 
Colorado. 



From Wisconsin there is shown a group 
of effigy mounds, in the shape of animals. 
The remarkable mound at Cahokia, 111., 
nearly ioo feet high, is illustrated by photo- 
graphs, and the Serpent Mound of Ohio, an 
earth structure 1,400 feet long, has had 
much of its actual contents brought to the 
Fair. In the historical exhibit from Wiscon- 
sin are to be seen the silver altar ornaments 
of Perrot. From Ohio come the valuable 
archaeological collections by Dr. Metz, Mr. 
Moorehead and others, and from the Dela- 
ware valley similar collections by Mr. Volk, 

From New York, besides the Iroquois ex- 
hibit, there will be exhibits in archaeology 
and natural history. In the latter will be 
shown a skeleton of a mastodon six and a 
half feet high and nine feet long, not includ- 
ing the head, which overhangs five feet 
making the creature fourteen feet by six and 
a half feet in length and height. 

Among the Dead. 
More than two hundred mummies, exhum- 
ed from the tombs, where, for untold ages their 
desiccated remains had defied the ravages of 
Time, repose in grim unsightliness under the 
roof of the Anthropological building. Most 
of these deathless images of death come from 
Peru, from the tombs of the superb Incas, 
and from the sepulchres of the prehistoric 
Chileans. They are quite presentable — as 
mummies go, are little the w T orse for wear, 
and are served up to the public appetite in 
wooden trays which expose all their attrac- 
tions to the admiring eye. Doubtless none 
of the mild monarchs of the Kingdom of 
Golconda ever received more awe-stricken 
homage, while alive, frbm their docile subjects 
than is now vouchsafed to their pickled and 
shrivelled representatives by the thousands 
of nineteenth-century pilgrims who daily 
gather around these strange visitants from 
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an extinct civilization. Side by side with 
them lie the bodies of the Pharaohs, funeral 
relics from the tombs at ancient Thebes, and 
other mummies from Utah and New Mexico, 
representing, perhaps, an era as old as their 
own. 

The Peruvian specimens were obtained by 
Mr. George E. Dorsey, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who spent sixteen months in South 
America, as a special agent of the Exposi- 
tion, making this collection. Under his direc- 
tion, one hundred and twenty-seven graves 
were excavated, from which one hundred 
and eighty-seven mummies were obtained. 
One of the finest specimens (for it seems 
that to the initiated there are mummies and 
mummies), was found on the plains of Ancon. 

A Peruvian Mummy. 

It was in one of the few tombs among the 
vast sand and dunes, where r the principal 
burying ground of that locality is located, tiiat 
had not been previously rifled by the natives in 
search of the gold and silver ornaments which 
were usually entombed with the bodies of the 
rich. This fact adds greatly to the value of the 
specimen as it was obtained with all its wrap- 
pings intact. The tomb and its entire con- 
tents was exhumed, and after taking a sketch 
of its arrangement it was shipped to Jackson 
Park, where it is set up in order to illustrate 
the methods used by the ancient Peruvians 
in administering the last rites to their dead. 

This mummy is the remains of a male of 
the Quinchua race. It evidently belonged to 
the better class, as many ornaments were 
found upon it, and the tomb was constructed 
with great care and ingenuity. In the graves 
of the poorer classes no care was taken what- 
ever. It was evidently considered sufficient to 
dig a hole in the sand and dump into it the 
body, tied up in funeral vestments. " He," 
as Mr. Dorsey calls this specimen to distin- 



guish it from less favored bodies in the col- 
lection, was buried in a manner to indicate 
that " He " possessed wealth. His grave- 
clothes were of rich material ; his hair was 
done up with great care, and the ornaments 
accompanying him were mostly of the finest 
pottery, though some of them were of gold, 
some of copper and some of silver. 

Dress of the Mummy. 

The mummy was wrapped in swathes of 
woolen, cotton, and silk textiles. These 
were finely woven and of variegated colors. 
The chin rested upon the knees, and 
though the flesh was shrunken to the bones, 
the general form of the body had not been 
altered by time, The wrappings covered the 
body, head and all, but for fear it would suf- 
fer from having the head under cover, 
those who prepared him provided him with 
a false head. This was made of cloth stuffed 
with leaves. Eyes were embroidered in cop- 
per beads, and a mouth of the same material 
was supplied. The nose and ears were carved 
of wood and sewn on. It was also provided 
with a profusion of false hair that would put 
to shame a wig-maker's model. On his head 
was also a dress of feathers, and he was com- 
pletely togged out for whatever hereafter 
there was in his heathen decalogue. Around 
his neck were fastened six or eight bags of 
leather and bead work. 

From the cliff tombs of Huaraconda Mr. 
Dorsey collected a wonderful collection of 
utensils, implements and gems. They filled a 
half-dozen boxes. There are earrings as long 
as ice picks, stone mortars of exquisite chisel- 
ing, copper bells and pottery of the most deli- 
cate coloring and elaborate mosaic design. One 
of the mummies taken from a tomb near those 
visited by Mr. Dorsey was found to be sleep- 
ing with $ 10,000 worth of emeralds. Even 
the bodies secured by Harvard's scientist 
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were not without these gems, and some of 
them were found to be wrapped up with solid 
goM ornaments. 

From the Mounds of Ohio. 

In this country the State of Ohio has long 
been the center of activity in the matter of 
making excavations and scientific relic-hunt- 
ing. The State abounds in mounds and 
ancient earthworks, which apparently once 
served the purpose of citadels and fortresses. 
On behalf of the Fair a large number of these 
works never before explored were excavated 
last summer. The collections from some of 
them are very curious. In works near Mor- 
row, O., a number of graves were opened and 
the unique contents with sepulchres removed 
entire. The party conducting the work was 
under the direction of Harlan I. Smith, a 
young delver in the mysteries of ancient 
races, who has worked for several years past 
in the interest of the Harvard Ethnological 
Department. 

The material unearthed during these re- 
searches, and which contains memorials of a 
people probably cresistent with the builders 
of the Pyramids, forms an important portion 
of the prehistoric exhibit. Mr. Smith's exca- 
vations were made in a hill-top overlooking 
the Little Miami river. 

In one of the graves he found two skele- 
tons, presumably those of a man and wife. 
There were many trinkets and ornaments in 
the grave with them, such as bone neck- 
laces, stone implements and rudely painted 
pottery. This grave, as illustrating one 
method of burial with the aborigines, was 
removed entire, and is exhibited just as found. 
The original rocks or slabs of stone which 
formed the quadrangular box in which the 
remains were found, were set up again just 
as exhumed. The roof-like covering has 
been left removable in order to show the 



contents. Another grave shown is a circu- 
lar affair of stone slabs which had a stone 
walk laid around it. Its only treasure con- 
sisted of an octagonal crypt in which reposed 
a jar of cremated remains. It is thought 
that it contained all that was earthly of some 
high chieftain, whose body was regarded as 
too sacred an object to be allowed to molder 
gradually away. Another grave contained 
the skeletons of what appeared to be mother 
and child. With the bones were found sev- 
eral pieces of mica. In other graves were 
found sea shells, which must have come from 
beyond the Alleghenies, copper ore, prob- 
ably from the shores of Lake Superior, vol- 
canic glass from the Rocky Mountains and 
lead ore appearing to have been brought 
from Kentucky or Tennessee. Why they 
were placed there the learned scientists have 
been unable to determine. They are valu- 
able as indicating the migratoiy habits of 
the people, who must have traversed vast 
tracks of country in order to obtain the spe- 
cimens. 

From the Holy Land. 

A section, which possesses a peculiar 
attraction from the associations which sur- 
round it, is that which contains the exhibit 
from Palestine. The collection is so large 
that its contents can be merely glanced at 
here, but it embraces a wide range of relics, 
and objects of veneration and curiosity. 

Where articles themselves could not be 
secured, or,wherethe remains were too bulky 
for removal, recourse was had to carefully 
prepared maps, charts and photographs, with 
explanatory literature. Among the articles 
sent, probably the most curious is the collec- 
tion of ancient bronzes. Among these is a 
mirror found in an old sarcophagus. It has 
a highly wrought handle in the shape of a 
coiled serpent, the tail of the viper being 
continued around the reflector. On the back 
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appears an inscription in hieroglyphics. 
Images of Osiris and I sis in different pos- 
tures and other idols, some of which arch- 
aeologists have not been able to recognize, 
are sent. The bronzes are completed by 
ink-horns, basins, pitchers, bracelet, seals, 
old Jewish and Greek coins and a quaint 
sepulchral vessel in the form of a throne. 
Most of the articles are ornamented with 
engraved figures, generally having some 
connection with the particular use of the 
article. 

Articles in clay are very numerous and 
include a great variety of vases, pipes, dishes 
and a Syrian idol. Many of the vases were 
originally very ornate, but the inroads of 
time have in most instances marred their 
beauty. They were generally painted with 
scenes of domestic life or a portrayal of some 
popular leader in war, who is shown in a 
victorious charge or at a feast in his honor. 
The work was varnished over. The varnish 
is now chipped and only fragments of the 
paintings are still visible. 

A glass tear-bottle, something similar to 
the modern ladies' smelling-bottle, is a relic 
of a curious custom. At the death of a 
relative the mourner drained the briny drops 
into the receptacle and kept it as a sacred 
memorial of the departed. Some of the tear- 
bottles found still contained moisture, while 
others were lined with a fine deposit. Scar- 
abaei or seals in the shape of beetles, carved 
out of stone and bearing the owner's name 
on the bottom part, form a display in them- 
selves. 

Exhibit of Precious Stones. 

Possibly the most valuable part of the col- 
lection consists of the carved and engraved 
precious stones found in castles and temples. 
Some of them have perfectly drawn pictures 
M microscoped lines indicating the use of a 



magnifying lens by the workman. The pic- 
tures are as varied as modern newspaper 
cuts. Many of them are fanciful and grotes- 
que, showing purposely distorted animals and 
men. The creatures are shown in all sorts 
of attitudes and some of them are grimacing 
most comically. A number have short, 
satirical jests attached. As they are in char- 
acters unfamiliar to the plebeian eye, the ordi- 
nary mortal would fail to appreciate the 
humorous point. The work of engraving 
was very tedious, as such hard substances as 
carnelian, jasper, agate and quartz bear some 
of the finest work. The balance of the col- 
lection is of pebbles, shells and petrified 
objects from the vicinity of the Jordan and 
Dead Sea. 

A Complete and Instructive Exhibit. 

An expert authority writing in the Chicago 
Record is responsible for the statement that 
no previous Exposition has approached the 
Columbian World's Fair in the completeness 
and instructive interest of its enthological 
display. Certainly the department rivals in 
popularity any other. The chief, F. \V. 
Putnam, is professor of American Archaeo- 
logy and Ethnology in Harvard University, 
and an enthusiast in these branches of 
scientific research. Since he assumed charge 
of the department nearly a hundred voluntary 
assistants have supplemented his exertions, 
and they have penetrated every part of North 
and South America in search of specimens 
to enrich the exhibit. Many Harvard stu- 
dents spent the summer vacation previous 
to the opening of the Fair in the service of 
the department as a labor of love. Although 
a world's exhibit in the highest sense, the 
early history of America has been made the 
specially prominent feature in the work of 
this department. 
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THE Department of Fish and Fisheries, 
under the direction of Captain J. W. 
Collins as Chief, has assumed im- 
portant and interesting proportions, 
and offers to the visitors every opportunity to 
study the finny tribe in all the relations which 
it bears to the sustenance, commercial pro- 
fit and amusement of mankind. The build- 
ing was constructed with special reference to 
the unique and varied exhibits which it con- 
tains, and combines beauty with utility to a 
degree which reflects credit on the architect, 
Mr. Henry Ives Cobb. It is not extravagant 
to say that no other of the great Exposition 
structures is so perfectly adapted to the pur- 
poses for which designed. 

The Fisheries Building. 

Occupying a commanding position on the 
shore of the North Canal, the waters of which 
give back in charming reflection the graceful 
outlines of the structure, with its round towers, 
winding galleries, airy front and grotesque 
ornamentation, the Fisheries Building is one 
of the foremost architectural beauties of the 
Exposition. The main facade faces to the 
southeast, confronting directly the Government 
Building from which it is separated by a broad 
arm of the lagoon. 

While thus forming one extremity of the 
great group of buildings which front on Lake 
Michigan, it is directly north of the Adminis- 
tration Building, far to the south. This situa- 
tion makes it a component of all the splendid 
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pictures presented by the varying points of 
view from which the Exposition as a whole 
is seen. 

While the extreme dimensions of the build- 
ing are very large, yet the structure is so 
laid out that the general effect is rather of 
delicacy than of grandeur to be expected 
from the mere standpoint of dimensions. It 
is composed of three parts, a main building 
365 feet long and 165 feet wide, and two 
polygonal buildings each 133 feet 6 inches 
in diameter, connected with the main struc- 
ture by two curved arcades. 

The main building is provided with two 
great entrances in the centers of the long 
sides. These entrances are by pavilions 102 
feet long, projecting 41 feet beyond the line 
of the main building, and flanked at each 
corner with circular towers. The great pedi- 
ment over the south or chief entrance is filled 
with sculpture, the subject being a scene of, 
whale fishing. The angles are surmounted 
by statues representing fishers casting the 
spear, throwing the handline and holding the 
finny prey. The quadrangular first story is 
surmounted by a great circular story capped 
with a conical roof. A graceful open turret 
crowns this roof and four smaller towers 
spring from and surround the base. 

The general design of the whole structure 
is Roman in masses with all the details 
worked out in a realistic manner after various 
fish and marine forms. Thus the double row 
of engaged columns which form the exterior 
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face of the building have capitals which are 
formed of a thousand varied groupings of 
marine forms, while the delicate open work 
of the gallery railings display as many differ- 
ent fishes. The circular story is surrounded 
by a broad exterior gallery, and the four 
flanking towers of the entrances and the four 
smaller towers of the central roof terminate 
in open turrets, from all of which views of 
every part of the grounds can be obtained. 

The materials of construction are wood, 
iron and steel, " staff" and glass. The roofs 
are covered with glazed Spanish tiles and 
the general coloring of the building is at once 
soft and brilliant as befits the grace of the 
architectural line. 

The total floor space available for exhibits 
is somewhat in excess of three acres. The 
main building contains the general exhibits ; 
the east annex, the display of live fish by the 
United States Commission ; and the west 
annex, the angling exhibit which to the 
general public forms the most popular feature 
of the whole. 

The Scope of the Exhibit. 

The work of this department comprehends 
five distinct groups which have been sub- 
divided intv fifty classes. The main divisions 
are fish and other forms of aquatic life ; sea- 
fishing and angling ; fresh water fishing and 
angling ; products of the fisheries and their 
manipulation for commercial uses ; fish cul- 
ture. In each grand division or group the 
exhibits are scientifically arranged, and so 
labelled that one who cares to make a careful 
study of any branch of the subjects included 
finds here the material ready to his hand. 

In the main building are shown the 
products of the fisheries and their manipula- 
tion. Here the great fish-producing coun- 
tries of the world display their choicest 
products, together with examples of the 



nets, boats, traps and other apparatus used in 
the capture and cure of the fish. From the 
cold fiords of Norway come the little 
fishing schooners in which the Norwegian 
fishermen brave the terrors of the sea. Ar- 
ranged in the same space are small models 
of the great nets as they appear in operation. 
Overhead hang long strings of dried fish of 
various varieties, and elsewhere are arranged 
boxes containing cured and salted fish 
products. 

From a Sardine to a Whale. 

In this building also are arranged in scien- 
tific order stuffed fish of every variety which 
is commercially important, and ranging from 
a sardine to big fish. There is also a huge 
articulated skeleton of a sperm whale. All 
these exhibits are accompanied by maps 
showing the geographical distribution of food 
fishes, and literature which goes exhaustively 
into the history of the great fisheries of the 
world. There are copies of treaties also, and 
reports of conventions which have settled 
vexed questions of International fishery rela- 
tions, and so prevented what seemed at the 
time like inevitable warfare. In the group of 
sea fishing and angling there are a com- 
plete series of fishing implements carried 
down from the rough stone hooks of prehis- 
toric days to the scientific apparatus now in 
use. There are a half dozen large models of 
herring, and other deep sea fisheries, with 
nets, fishing boats, and even the fish them- 
selves accurately represented, the whole 
arranged in tanks of sea water. 

Passing out of the west entrance into the 
graceful winding gallery one comes to the 
annex which is given up to the exhibit of 
fresh water fishing and angling. Here is the 
paradise of the modern sportsman, for he can 
look through the glass cases upon fishing 
rods tapering exquisitely to a slender point 
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and mounted in gold, the cost price of which 
is fixed at ,$500. He can see complete out- 
fits for the angler which would make old 
Isaak Walton turn in his grave for envy. 
He may see folding boats which a man might 
almost carry in his overcoat pocket, and in 
which, when opened, he might shoot the 
rapids of the swiftest trout stream. Here the 
greatest dealers in the world display their 
latest and most alluring devices for the cap- 
ture of game fish in running waters. 

Perhaps greatest of all the divisions in this 
comprehensive exhibit is that devoted to the 
development of commercial fisheries. From 
the earliest times, the utility of the product of 
the deep to the purposes of man has bred a 
continuous race of fisherman. Not alone are 
food fishes the objects of the keenest search. 
Ten thousand are the uses of fish and fish 
products. The most delicate perfumes on any 
lady's dressing case are evolved from fish 
products. Creatures of the briny deep are 
born, and die to furnish some of the rarest 
gems that encircle her snowy throat. Sea 
monsters are dissected for oils, bony 
products, or the sable covering that fur- 
nishes winter attire for the rich and fashiona- 
able. The commercial value of the annual 
product of the fisheries is almost fabulous, and 
there are entire communities in various quar- 
ters of the globe that have no other mode of 
subsistence. 

Food Fish Culture. 

Another great division of the general fish 
exhibit relates to food fishes and their cul- 
ture. Steadily, year by year, the use offish 
as an article of human food has kept pace 
with increasing knowledge of its value. 
There are wide ranges of coast territory 
where the natives subsist entirely on fish or 
fish products, and there is not a quarter of 
the globe, civilized or otherwise, where fish 



do not form a portion of the dietary habit 
The demand for certain species of food fishes 
has led to the modern science offish culture. 
Where commerce, in its greed, is depopu- 
lating the waters of the ocean, lake, or 
stream, science steps in and re-stocks the 
waters with every variety of the finny tribe 
that is desired. The breeding offish has its 
economic as as well as scientific side. Gov- 
ernments of all the great nations early recog- 
nized the importance of perpetuating the 
food supply and established fish commis- 
sions, which make a specialty of fish farming. 

Striking Features of the Exhibit. 
Eleven foreign countries are represented in 
this department : Great Britain, France, 
Australia, Canada, Greece, Norway, Russia, 
Mexico, Japan, and Brazil. Of these, the 
most important exhibits are those made by 
Norway, Russia, Canada, Australia, Japan, 
and Brazil. The chief exhibitors among the 
States of the Union are Maine, Rhode Island, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Washington, Min- 
nesota, Louisiana, Wisconsin. Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Missouri ; and of these the largest 
exhibitor is Rhode Island, North Carolina 
being a close second. The most complete 
and elaborate display is, naturally, that of 
the United States Government which, besides 
the show made in this building, has a most 
comprehensive and instructive exhibit in the 
Government edifice. 

The Aquaria and Live Fish. 
Over under the round tapering tower of 
the eastern annex is to be seen the most 
novel and attractive display of the Exposition. 
Here the United States Fish Commission 
illustrates the importance of the work it is 
doing for this country. To visitors from the 
interior who have never been upon the sea- 
coast this exhibit will possess peculiar inter- 
est. Here are the aquaria, the largest in the 
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world save those at Brighton, England, occu- 
pying the entire annex. 

In the center of the building is an open 
basin four feet deep with a diameter of twenty- 
five feet. The interior decorations consist of 
stalagmites grouped in artistic designs around 
the borders of the circumference and in the 
center, where a fountain will keep, constantly 
dripping fresh water into the basin, and the 
planting of water flora at various points. 
Surrounding the basin glass tanks complete 
another circle equi-distant between the cir- 
cumference of the basin and the circular row 
of tanks along the walls of the building. 

A six-foot passageway with cemented floor 
affords ample walking space for sight-seers in 
front of the outer row of tanks and on both 
sides of the inner circle. The average depth 
of the tanks when filled with water is five feet. 
In length they vary from six feet to sixty- 
feet. Two-thirds of the space is reserved for 
fresh-water fish ; the remaining space will be 
given up to denizens of the sea. All of these 
tanks are decorated in much the same way as 
the center basin. 

Calcareous tufa, a limestone formation 
found in certain springs near Toledo, O., has 
been used profusely in making the decorations 
which represent miniature submerged moun- 
tains, etc. Various bits of vegetable matter 
coated with limestone form rough, fantastic 
designs. These have likewise been used for 
decorative purposes, and in building the tiny 
grottoes and rasfs a dark cement has been 
used to unite the stones. In the holes and 
crannies black earth was deposited, and it is 
in this soil that aquatic plants were planted. 

The Monster Aquaria. 

The glass fronts of the aquaria are 575 feet 

long, and have a surface of 3,000 square feet. 

The capacity of the tanks is 140,000 gallons, 

of which about one-fourth is sea- water for the 
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denizens of old ocean. In the outer circle of 
tanks are shown most of the food fish, the 
cod, shad, mackerel, lobster, etc. ; also the 
denizens of inland waters, such as bass, perch, 
sturgeon. In their strange homes the shining 
beauties swim about as freely as if no curious 
eyes were bent upon them. There are little 
minnows darting about like gleams of silver; 
trout of kaleidoscopic hue ; and carp with 
golden scales. 

Great catfish from muddy Western rivers 
look through the glass sides of their prisons 
at halibut and cod brought from the teeming 
waters of the Atlantic coast. Giant king 
crabs brush their shells against walls of glass 
on the other side of which speckled trout 
dart and gleam. Toadfish and other curious 
marine forms gathered from ocean depths 
peer uncannily out at the sunlight. In other 
tanks are represented the development and 
progressive growth of fish. 

How to Cultivate Fish. 

The commission will also illustrate its 
methods of acclimatizing fish in new waters 
and will show processes for rendering pol- 
luted streams innocuous to fish life. In fact 
all the methods and apparatus connected 
with the scientific culture of fish are fully 
displayed. The great tanks in which the 
fresh water specimens are shown are filled 
from constantly running pipes. 

To minimize the danger of failure in trans- 
portation and transference of these live speci- 
mens, the government has spared no expense. 
Underneath the floor of the building a great 
tank holding 40,000 gallons of water was 
constructed. From the various aquaria the 
water will trickle into this tank and from it 
be forced by a pump back into the aquaria. 
This will be used, however, only in the case 
of the salt water tanks. In the fresh water 
basins pure filtered water will be used. Inside 
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the glass walls and four feet above the water 
line is a 2-inch pipe with small stopcocks 
about io inches apart. Water will be fed 
through these pipes, with the flow regulated 
according to the drain pipes which lead to 
the sewer. This water will be kept at all 
times at a temperature as near 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit as possible. 

By the system of aeration used the pictur- 
esque effect is greatly heightened. Concealed 
tubes containing compressed air end in rocky 
crevices , where the air converted into a gaseous 
spray sputters forth as from a miniature 
submarine volcano. The ingenious device 
for thoroughly breaking the air current into 
minute bubbles, which the more readily 
reoxygenates the water, thereby doing away 
with the necessity of frequent renewal, is the 
invention of Col. MacDonald, the United 
States Fish Commissioner. Heretofore at- 
tempts at aeration of fluids in aquaria were 
only partly successful, owing to the fact that 
the air was not broken into a sufficiently fine 
spray to be readily taken up by the water. 
The new device includes a small disk of 
linden wood, through which the air is driven 
under pressure. The wood pores make the 
required separation. 

One curious feature of the display consists 
of a hospital for the treatment of sick fish. 
In the tank set aside for this purpose are 
shown the methods of treating various 
diseases to which food fishes are subject. It 
is said that the system of diagnosis and cor- 
rection leads to a satisfactory per centage of 
cures. 

In the Commercial Section. 

The aquaria will be the only place where 
live fishes will be exhibited. Half of the 
main floor is given over to foreign countries. 
Entering from the north the first display 
offered the sightseer is that of Mexico. 
Fish propagation is the feature of this 



exhibit. Passing from there to the side aisle 
comes the Russian collection, unique in many 
ways, with a wealth of caviare perfectly be- 
wildering. Next to it is Norway's space. 
Dried cod of the Lofoten isles and spiced 
anchovies of Bergen are displayed. Many 
full-sized fishing boats are also shown, 
among them old Norse and Viking ships. 

Great Britain is at the extreme western 
end of the building, Its display is not large, 
but very interesting. France, Australia and 
Canada next follow in line, while the exhibits 
of Japan and the Netherlands are located in 
the northeastern quarter of the building. 
All of the odd-shaped boats used in the Japa- 
nese fisheries together with the apparatus, 
implements, and products are displayed with 
much taste and decorative effect. Canada 
has a large and exhaustive exhibit. Brazil 
makes a feature of its fishing-boat display. 

The most practical part of this division is 
the illustration of every known method of 
catching fish. There are illustrated models, 
full-sized specimens of boats, vessels and 
apparatus of all kinds. The methods of com- 
mercial fishermen are shown in models of 
packing-houses, wharves and appliances. 
Side by side are to be found the methods 
employed in various quarters of the globe, as 
well as in the United States. Spectators may 
learn from models of fishermen's dwellings 
how the majority of this hardy class lives 
while in pursuit of its calling. From Canada 
and Norway in the far North,- Australia in the 
far South, Japan in the East, and Washington 
and Oregon in the West, these exhibits have 
come, giving a comprehensive outline of the 
conditions under which the world's fishermen 
live. 

Models of Fishing Boats. 

The models of the fishing boats are speci- 
ally instructive. It is a curious fact that in 
both Norway and Greece, the northerly 
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and southerly fishing grounds in Europe, the 
fishing boats of to-day are almost exact 
reproductions of the war vessels of the 
ancient times. Thus the modern fishing boat, 
manned by Greek fishermen , has a prow exact- 
ly similar to the trireme of the ancients. It also 
has the banks of oars that were in use when 
deeds of Grecian warriors went hand in hand 
with poetry and song. Similarly the fishing 
boats used by Norwegian fishermen to-day 
have both the prow and stern of the old war 
ships of the Vikings. 

Models of fishing boats from other coun- 
tries show how well the ancients understood 
the science of navigation as well as the art of 
catching fish. From the canoe of the North 
American Indian and his fish spear to the 
highly equipped vessel of the coast fisheries 
the change in method is not of kind but of 
degree. 

Norway's Fine Exhibit. 

Norway heads the list of foreign exhibi- 
tors, and occupies one-sixth of the main 
building with her display, showing every 
appliance connected with the greatest indus- 
try of her people. Among the pursuits illus- 
trated in the Norwegian section are walrus 
and seal hunting with their attendant hard- 
ships and dangers. The boat used in this 
business is constructed with strength as the 
only requisite. The prow is sheathed with 
iron plates, a safeguard against contact with 
pieces of iceberg floating in the North seas. 
In the front is a platform, upon which the 
harpooner stands, with pigeon-holes for the 
ropes of his weapon. Directly in front is a 
stack, about which the line of the harpoon is 
wound when the monster makes a plunge 
into the water and is off at a terrific speed 
with the boat in tow. It is also rigged with 
heavy guns, ice anchors, pikes, with seats for 
six men at the oars. 

The cod fishery boats do not differ materi- 



ally from those used in this country, save as 
to points in construction. The lines are sim- 
ilar to those of the boats used on the Massa- 
chusetts coast. The most practical one in 
the lot is the Lister boat and the Commis- 
sioner thinks this style of craft will soon be 
universally adopted in the cod, herring and 
salmon catching, not only in Norway, but in 
America. It is not so light as the old pat- 
tern used by the Vikings. It scored a great 
victory in the awful storm last January, when 
one hundred and twenty-five fishermen were 
drowned. The only men who weathered the 
tornado and escaped with their lives were, 
those who sailed in the Lister crafts. 

The Domestic Exhibit. 

Among the domestic exhibits that made 
by the City of Gloucester, Massachusetts, is 
worthy of notice. The exhibit filled an 
entire freight train, and is set up in an octa- 
gonal structure in the main hall of the Fish- 
eries Building. Eight arches furnish the 
entrances to the pavilion, and these are sur- 
mounted by terse inscriptions referring to 
the antiquity and importance of Gloucester 
as a fish-mart. Some of these arc striking 
enough to be reproduced. One says : " It 
built and rigged the first schooner." This 
refers to the fact that Captain Andrew 
Robinson, of Gloucester, originated in 1713 
the first of the vessels of that peculiar rig. 
Another legend declares that Gloucester 
" Seeks on land and seas the best schools." 
In proof of this assertion are suspended 
above the arch two large paintings. One 
presents a group of bright children sur- 
rounded by a scoop net ; the other shows the 
schooner " Minerva " passing a seine around 
a lively school of mackerel. 

Within the octagon are various articles 
representing still further the life and work of 
the fisherman. The schooners " Harry J. 
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Bel den " and " Lottie M. Haskins," which 
won the prizes in the famous fisherman's race 
last summer, are represented by models, full 
rigged and under full sail. There are various 
models of the best things in fishing vessels 
from the designs of Burgess, Lawlerand Mc- 
Lain. 

There are also shown the original " ketch" 
and " shallop " used by the fishermen in 
Dorchester bay in 1623, models of the first 
schooners and of the old " grand bankers," 
pinkeys and jiggers, and the craft that evolu- 
tion has brought into use. A perfect model 
of a marine railway, with the cup winner 
Puritan, now a fisherman on it, may also be 
seen. 

The Fisherman's Outfit. 

The space beyond the octagon shows the 
process of curing fish in its various stages 
from the moment they are taken from the 
water until they are in tin cans -and ready to 
be shipped to such places as Chicago, which 
do not know the taste of genuine fresh cod. 
A large cabinet shows the outfit of the fisher- 
man, from the small purse seine for hand 
work and the trawls for deep sea fishing to 
the great scoop net and much-despised beam 
trawl. 

Not the least interesting feature of this 
exhibit to young men who enjoy sailing will 
be the dory which the Gloucester fisherman 
invented, and in which he fearlessly goes to 
sea in the worst weather imaginable. These 
boats vary in length from 1 5 to 30 feet, and 
even when loaded to the gunwale with fish 
they cannot be capsized. This is owing 
entirely to their peculiar shape, there being 
no cork or air compartments as in lifeboats. 

These dories have been known to ride for 
a week at a time on the Grand banks in the 
fiercest storms that ever blew over that storm- 
swept piece of the ocean, and fishermen lost 
in them, as is frequently the case in the dense 



fogs, never worry for fear of sinking half so 
much as for fear of starvation before they are 
picked up. 

Rhode Island Exhibit 

The Rhode Island exhibit illustrates the 
most important fisheries of that State, includ- 
ing those for menhaden and oysters. In this 
exhibit is shown the sea trap used by 
fishermen in the open ocean. There are 
models of famous steamers employed in the 
Rhode Island fisheries. The Oregon exhibit 
relates chiefly to the salmon fisheries of that 
State, with illustrations of the methods 
employed. There is a special exhibit by the 
A. Booth Packing Company, of Chicago. 
One exhibitor who calls himself" Whale Oil 
Gus," illustrates the methods of whale fisher- 
ies, with special reference to the use of 
ambergris for perfumery. 

The domestic exhibits in the rest of the 
building will consist mainly of appliances for 
the capture offish, fish products, and special 
exhibits which illustrate the fisheries of cer- 
tain sections or States. In the western annex 
Wisconsin and Pennsylvania each have 
aquaria for exhibits of live fish. Here also 
Missouri and Ohio will show stuffed speci- 
mens, preserved in alcohol. 

It is matter of importance that provision 
was made in the upper part of the building 
for an eating saloon in which a specialty is 
made of supplying food composed offish and 
other animals taken from the water. This is 
a practicable and most excellent illustration 
of our fisheries, and this special work is so 
conducted as to give those who patronize fish 
dinners at the Exposition a better conception 
than the majority of them now have of the 
value offish as food. 

Under the direction of .Henry Elliott, the 
only artist who has ever drawn and painted 
the seal and walrus in their native haunts, an 
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interesting exhibit for the World's Fair was 
prepared by the Smithsonian Institution. 

This exhibit consists of models in papier 
mache representing the fur seal and walrus 
fisheries on the Alaskan coast. The animals 
represented, as well as the men who catch 
them, are modeled in clay. One of the 
models shows a seal " drive." This model 
includes hundreds of mimic seals which 
Aleuts are driving along to the killing 
grounds by waving cloths and shouting. 
Another illustrates a "rookery" on which 
the full grown seals, bellowing and pugna- 
cious, have " hauled up " out of the surf 
upon the islands to breed. Another model 
shows a hauling ground of bachelor seals. 

The killing of seals is also shown, a group 
of Aleuts being represented in the act of 
smashing their heads with clubs. There is 
also represented a number of hair seals, which 
are not useful for their fur, but merely for 
food supply to the natives of that region. 
The walruses, now rapidly becoming extinct, 
are also reproduced in material that gives 
them a remarkably life-like appearance. 
Hundreds of models in clay are made of these 
animals. In order to represent the different 
species and sizes of each, they were cast in 
papier mache and painted. 

The Government Exhibit 
Pertaining to this department, but displayed 
in the United States building, is the greater 
part of the magnificent fish exhibit of the 
National Government. 

The area given to the fish exhibit in the 
National Building comprises about one-sixth 
of the entire space. By far the most interest- 
ing features are the various illustrations of the 
science of fish farming. Spawn and little fish 
in all stages of development are shown. The 
statistics relating to Government fisheries tell 
the visitor that at a single station on the 



Massachusetts coast the Government hatched 
55,000,000 codfish and 10,000,000 lobsters 
last year. There are Government fishing 
stations and hatcheries in twenty-two different 
States, and these include the great fresh water 
hatcheries of the interior, besides the sea coast 
hatcheries. The main idea of the Government 
Fisheries Exhibit is to illustrate not only the 
methods of catching fish and fish culture but 
the fisheries themselves and their management. 
In the department of fish culture there are 
tanks and troughs showing the methods of 
hatching shad and pike perch. These are 
called rearing troughs. Actual spawn was 
used during the entire Exposition, except two 
months in midsummer, when natural eggs 
cannot be had. Artificial eggs were then 
used. The growth of the fish was shown 
by means of casts of yearlings, 2-year- 
olds, 3 and 4-year-olds, etc. These casts are 
of material which the government keeps 
secret, and are. mounted on screens. 

Methods of Securing the Eggs. 

Another interesting portion of this exhibit 
comprises the methods of taking eggs from 
the fish. There are fishermen's dories and 
full sized lay figures, representing fishermen 
in the act of securing the spawn. There is 
also a historical series of fish culture apparatus 
including the first apparatus used by old Dr. 
Garlic in Ohio. 

There are models of complete fishing sta- 
tions and rigged vessels. Among these 
models are the trout station in Colorado, 
the whitefish station at Put-in-Bay, the shad 
station at Havre de Grace, Md., and the cod 
station at Woodshull, Mass. There is a 
valuable series of charts showing the effects 
of fish culture upon the different fisheries, 
and a complete series of photographs illus- 
trating the operations of the United States 
Fish Commission. 
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The department of scientific inquiry in- 
cludes very valuable instruments for taking 
deep sea soundings. There are splendid 
models of the steamers "Albatross " and " Fish 
Hawk," the two principal government steam- 
ers engaged in the fisheries. There are nets 
which are used in bringing fish to the surface 
from a depth of three miles and more. Most 
interesting are the specimens of animal life 
brought from these vast recesses of the 
ocean. Intricate machinery for winding deep 
sea nets, charts, maps and a library of fish 
literature go to make up a marvelous exhibit. 
There are corals, sea plants and sponges 
taken in these deep sea soundings. There is 
also a model of engines used in the sub- 
marine cable survey. 

Casts of Large Marine Animals. 

In the department ilustrating commercial 
fisheries there are papier mache casts of large 
marine animals, including a little whale, 
grampus, porpoise, sturgeon, a twelve-foot 
halibut and sharks. There are hundreds of 
these casts, giving a comprehensive idea of 
the extent and variety of Government fisher- 
ies. There are models of vessels and boats 
used in the fisheries, some being remarkably 
handsome. The development of fishing 
craft, from Indian canoes and dug-outs to 
the modern whalers and oyster boats, are 
freely shown.*. One large glass case contains 
a striking array of models. 

Then there are full-sized sealing and whal- 
ing boats, equipped with all the apparatus 



used in actual work. There is a full-sized 
group of hair seals and another of fur seals. 
There is a ten-foot horse mackerel. Up by 
the gallery there are lay figures, one being a 
man in the act of harpooning a whale and 
another representing a man in the rigging 
looking out for whales. There is a figure of 
a negro fisherman and another of a Chesa- 
peake bay fisherman. There are models of 
the splendid fishway on the Potomac, where 
fish swim up stream and falls without effort. 
There are fish traps, nets and seines in great 
profusion, and a special exhibit of the Alaska 
fisheries. There is a cage of birds which 
subsist on fish. One corner of the exhibit is 
devoted to anglers and their appliances. 
There are lay figures representing various 
angling scenes. 

Many of the models and other valuable 
exhibits shown by the Fish Commission come 
from the National Museum. There is, how- 
ever, a large array of exhibits that have been 
specially prepared for the World's Fair. 

The expert in charge of the Government's 
fish exhibit is Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, of the 
United States Fish Commission. Professor S. 
A. Forbes, a biological expert from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has charge of the Govern- 
ment aquara. Dr. Bean has a large corps 
of assistants who are also experts in the 
Government Fish Commission service. The 
entire work is under the direction of Colonel 
Marshall McDonald, the United States Fish 
Commissioner. 
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PASSING from the halls devoted to 
science and commerce and those 
wherein the hum of wheels and jar of 
machinery is ceaseless, the transition 
to the lofty shade and quiet avenues of the 
domain where fruits and flowers and graceful 
vines hold sway is sudden but pleasing. One 
is transported in a moment from the regions 
of the prosaic and practical to the realms of 
beauty and poetry. No wonder that the cool 
and leafy Horticultural Building has been 
thronged with visitors at all hours of every 
day since the Fair was opened. 

The Building. 
This fine structure stands immediately 
south of the Midway Plaisance entrance to 
the Park and faces eastward upon the lagoon. 
There is no other structure, adapted to sim- 
ilar uses, in the world to compare with it, 
* either in size or in majesty of appearance. 
The conservatories at Kew and those famous 
ones in thzjardin dcs Plantes at Paris, could 
be placed inside of this great greenhouse and 
there would still be space left for any horti- 
cultural display heretofore made. A better 
idea of the capacity of the building may be 
formed from the statement that it contains 
89,000 more in square feet of floor space than 
did the combined area of the horticultural 
buildings at Paris, Philadelphia and New 
Orleans. 



The building is 1,000 feet long, with an 
extreme width of 250 feet. The plan is a 
central pavilion, with two end pavilions, each 
connected with the central one by front and 
rear curtains, forming two interior courts, each 
88 by 270 feet. These courts are beautifully 
decorated in color and planted with orna- 
mental shrubs and flowers. The centre 
pavilion is roofed by a crystal dome 187 feet 
in diameter and 1 13 feet high, under which 
are exhibited the tallest palms, bamboos and 
tree ferns that can be procured. 

There are galleries in each of the pavilions. 
The galleries of the end pavilions are designed 
for cafes, the situation and the surroundings 
being particularly adapted to recreation and 
refreshment. These cafes are surrounded by 
an arcade on three sides, from which charm- 
ing views of the grounds can be obtained. 

In front is a flower terrace for outside 
exhibits, including tanks for nymphaea and 
Victoria Regia. The front of the terrace, 
with its low parapet between large vases, 
borders the water, and at its centre forms a 
boat landing. 

In this building are exhibited all the varie- 
ties of flowers, plants, vines, seeds, hor- 
ticultural implements, etc. Those exhibits 
requiring sunshine and light are shown in the 
rear curtains, where the roof is entirely of 
glass and not too far removed from the plants. 
The front curtains and space under the gal- 
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leries are designed for exhibits that require 
only the ordinary amount of light. Provision 
is made to heat such parts as require it. 

On the roof of the building around the 
central dome an elaborate roof-garden has 
been constructed, which has not only fulfilled 
the mission of a popular attraction, but has 
furnished valuable suggestions to persons 
who live in large cities without the luxury of 
lawns and plats on which to indulge their love 
of floriculture. 

The Interior View. 

Comparatively devoid of sculptural orna- 
mentation the interior of the building is made 
a perfect picture of delight by the harmonious 
blending of flowers and foliage with the sim- 
ple yet effective architectural features. 

Immediately on entering the eastern door- 
way the visitor is confronted with a miniature 
mountain of trees and plants, which rises high 
up into the central dome, and forms a splendid 
pyramid of the flora of every clime — palms, 
ferns, cacti and blooming shrubs in luxuriant 
profusion, while bamboos and century plants, 
growing from the base, threaten to overtop 
the mountain before the Exposition closes. 
The rocks of which this tumulus was con- 
structed are disposed so as to form abrupt 
faces, precipices, declivities and deep inter- 
stices ; their surface is covered with rare and 
dainty mosses, and modest shrubs and blos- 
soms peep from every crevice, while down 
the steep declivities, leaping from ledge to 
ledge, a crystal stream dashes with musical 
sound. 

The scheme of decoration in the rotunda 
is very effective. It consists of natural 
drapery, more than two thousand cobeas hav- 
ing been planted during the winter at the 
bases of the pillars which rise from the ground 
and gallery floors in support of the dome. 
The work of the florist here supplements 



admirably that of the architect, and the thrifty 
vines have sprung to their task with an avid- 
ity which has converted the vaulted surface 
of the great dome into a veritable bower of 
shining foliage. 

The architectural iron work begins at the 
surface of the ground in hollow iron columns, 
a row of which encircles a space the diameter 
of the dome. At the height of the ceiling of 
the first and of the second floors these col- 
umns branch laterally into arches of open 
iron work, which support respectively the 
door of the gallery surrounding the interior 
of the dome and the iron ribs of the dome 
itself. All of this iron work, as well as the 
spider web of iron rods which strengthens 
the structure, is painted pale green. 

Vine-Clad Balconies. 

Each column is inclosed in a leafy fret- 
work of the darker green of the cobeas that 
are planted at their base, and again, in boxes 
fitted inside of them, at the level of the 
gallery floor. The vines have not only 
grown the height of the columns, but are 
gayly swinging across to the right and left, 
catching a tendril here and there as they go, 
to meet in the middle of each arch ; and those 
in the second tier have started on their am- 
bitious journey to the apex of the dome, 
clinging to its iron ribs as they climb. To 
the spectator the gallery, viewed from below, 
presents the appearance of a series of vine- 
embowered balconies, each fit to enshrine 
Titania and her bevy of fairy handmaids. 

The effect of this leafy tracery overlying 
the iron work is much enhanced by the color 
it has been painted. The result is tone on 
tone, a real harmony, and one feels that 
nothing else would be so good, that only this 
is right. The white walls of the building 
carry out the suitable simplicity of the 
color motive. This cool green and white 
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interior offers a restful retreat during sultry 
summer weather, and is sure to be pleasantly 
recalled. Although the cobea scandens 
has been used so largely it is by no means 
to the exclusion of other trailers. The 
cobeas form the body of the drapery, the 
others the embroidery which adorns it, and 
enough has been used to give character and 
variety and in such ways and places as best 
exhibit both background and decoration. 

The charming quality of climbing and 
drooping plants has also been utilized in the 
many hanging baskets of unique design that 
are to help to decorate this big space. The 
baskets are covered with staff to bring them 
into harmony with other decorations, this 
being one of Chief Thorpe's happy ideas and 
one that will add numerous notes to this 
white and green summer symphony — grace 
notes. 

A Cave of Wonders. 

Hidden away under the mountain of green- 
ery in the centre of the hall is a wonderfully 
realistic reproduction of one of Nature's most 
beautiful works, the Crystal Cave of the 
Black Hills, whose mysterious depths and 
chambers have been explored for a distance 
of thirty-two miles into the heart of the 
mountain which they underlie, and whose 
glittering treasures have elicited the admira- 
tion of thousands of visitors. The duplication 
here is, of course, on a much reduced scale, 
and yet it conveys a satisfactory idea of the 
wondrous beauty of the original grotto, and 
abounds in attractions. In a space 60 feet 
wide and 80 feet long Messrs. Keith and 
Allabough, of Deadwood, have prepared 
seven rooms, with dark passages, a dripping 
cascade, miniature lakes, and other features 
of the subterranean marvel as they really 
exist. 

Three hundred thousand pounds of rich 
crystals transplanted from the great cavern 



were used in the construction of the halls 
and ceilings, and they reflect the gleams of 
an hundred electric bulbs in as many differ- 
ent hues. The entire mural surface is tapes- 
tried and wainscotted with jewels, making 
the scene a veritable realization of the fabled 
cave of Alladjri. 

In the centre is a large apartment for the 
reception and entertainment of guests, similar 
in size and arrangement to a room in the 
cave known as the bridal chamber. At its 
north end and seen through an opening in 
the wall, is the dripping cascade, finished in 
stalactites and stalacmites — blocks of crystal 
in all sorts of fantastically-formed shapes. 

The Bridal Chamber. 

As visitors enter the cavern they will first 
pass through a small vestibule finished in red 
crystal, and designated as the red-room. The 
entrance is covered with Australian ferns and 
kinnikinick from the Black Hills. From this 
they will pass into a room that is novel, 
because of the box formation of the blocks 
used in its construction. From there they 
must traverse a dark passage-way that termi- 
nates in the bridal chamber, and directly in 
front of the cascade. At the exit is a vesti- 
bule finished in dog-tooth spar. The water- 
fall trickles over a mammoth block of stalac- 
tite weighing 1,000 pounds and covered at 
the base with calcite, which gives to the scene 
a peculiar and at the same time beautiful 
appearance. 

The effect is gorgeous and spectacular in 
the extreme, and should be enjoyed by all 
who visit the Horticultural Building, as it is 
one of the (e\v extraneous spectacles which 
will repay temporary neglect of the official 
exhibit. In these secluded chambers some 
interesting experiments are in progress, 
designed to test and determine the compara- 
tive growth and health of plants kept under 
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artificial light with those exposed to the rays 
of the sun. 

A Garden of Delight. 

Emerging from the shadows of the cave, 
the visitor is at a loss in which direction to 
bend his steps, so inviting is the prospect on 
every hand. Immediately around the base of 
the mountain are grouped the main exhibits 
of New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
the three States which contribute most largely 
to the floral display, each occupying one-third 
of the circular space with permanent collec- 
tions of tropical plants. Just outside of these 
collections has been left a broad circular road- 
way for visitors, and on the outer rim of this 
circle are tables upon which are displayed the 
choicest and most rare specimens of the 
smaller varieties of plants and flowering 
shrubs, especially those unfamiliar to the 
public. 

Here too are shown the collections con- 
tributed from private conservatories, con- 
spicuous among which are orchids sent by 
Mr. Childs, of Philadelphia ; Sir Trevor Law- 
rence, Joseph Chamberlain, of Birmingham, 
England; Mr. Parker, a wealthy amateur 
collector ; Erastus Corning, of Albany ; Mr. 
Ames, of Boston, and Mr. Kimball, of 
Rochester. Messrs. Pitch and Mander, of 
Short Hills, N. J., send the most elaborate 
collection ever known in the world, and 
which is worth considerably over one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. In the southeast cor- 
ner of the dome is the greatest exhibit of cut 
flowers ever made. Individual exhibitors 
from all over the world here enter the lists 
in competition, and all the newest designs in 
grouping and arrangement are shown. 

Looking from the dome into either the 
north or south curtain, the view from any 
point is exceedingly picturesque. Straight 
lines have been obliterated. The footways 



wind around with charming effect, and at any 
point in either of the curtains or the dome 
there is a continuous view through the whole 
front of the building. The south curtain con- 
tains the domestic floral exhibits. Here the 
various States and individual exhibitors show 
plants and flowers that are changed accord- 
ing to the seasons. 

The southeast curtain is radiant with 
flowers, Illinois occupying a space at the ex- 
treme end, and showing a pretty collection. 
Near by is a cactus patch representing some 
of the dreary spots that abound in New 
Mexico, and comprising many varieties of 
cacti, the creamy-flowered yucca, the Spanish 
bayonet, meschal, cholla, tuna, and some 
others. Massachusetts directly opposite 
contributes a number of fine ferns, one of 
which has remarkable spreading leaves. 
Missouri also makes a creditable display, and 
California exhibits a few cactseceous plants. 

Palm Trees Half a Century Old. 

The place of honor in the southeast cur- 
tain is held by Pitch and Mander, of Short 
Hills, N. J., who, at the request of Chief 
Thorpe, more than a year ago, promised to 
loan their collection, which, including their 
orchids, is valued at $50,000'. These oc- 
cupy a large space running down the middle 
of the curtain, 1,500 square feet, and two 
sections west, about 1 ,000 feet. They also 
have 2,300 square feet in the corner on the 
right, as the central door is entered from the 
west, and 7,300 square feet, or one-third of 
the space between the main promenade and 
base of the mountain. These comprise, be- 
side palms and ferns, many other stove and 
greenhouse plants, among which are eighteen 
Australian tree palms, believed to be from 
400 to 600 years old ; a large number 01 
selected crotons of red and yellow ; many 
varieties of dracasnas and some superb an- 
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thuriums in foliage and flower. The latter is 
a native of South America. Then there is a 
splendid collection of marantas, with their 
great luxuriant zebra-striped leaves. 

There are a great many varieties of ferns 
that are seldom seen outside of a conserva- 
tory, among which is the golden fern, a 
native of Peru. This is unlike any other, and 
from its leaves impressions may be made upon 
a coat sleeve, or other cloths, such as cassi- 
mere and the like, which would be mistaken 
for engravings. There are many exquisite 
ferns unknown to but a few, one of the rarest 
being the crested-sword fern, a native of 
South America ; golden maiden-hair fern, 
tongue fern, and adianlum Forleyeuse, a varie- 
gated spurt of maiden hair, very scarce. 

Rare Plants and Colors. 

Among other rare plants in this collection 
are the helicqnia aureo stuata, with broad, 
sweeping leaves with golden stripes, an um- 
brageous plant standing six feet ; aspidiastia, 
vivid in green and variegated colors ; eighteen 
begonias rex, and several varieties of selag- 
inelled, or club moss, natives of the East 
Indies ; collection of bird's nest and stag 
horn ferns from Australia ; more club moss 
of a bluish-metallic shade; Davallia Moor- 
eana, a native of the South Pacific islands ; 
Pleris Wallichianu, a native of Japan, the 
largest fern in the collection, being eight feet 
across, and which was set out in three-inch 
pots three years ago. 

This collection also includes Davala Fijen- 
sis, a native of the Fijee Islands; a superb 
fern known as Harefoot ; pyramids of fern 
asparagus of many varieties ; flowering an- 
thuriums in gaudy blossom and rich foliage ; 
a large collection of flowering genista; 100 
azaleas in orange, red and crimson flowers, 
the same number of hydrangeas, abundant 
of blossom. There are also eighty-four 



varieties of pineapple plants ; 150 varieties of 
palms, thirty-two of sago palms or cycads, 
the largest of which was presented by Dom 
Pedro to Mr. Van Alcn of Newport, seven- 
teen years ago, and which was secured by 
Mr. Mander for the Exposition. There are 
also thirty-two varieties of Norfolk pine, and 
more than a hundred cocoanut palms nine 
feet in height, growing out of the nuts, quite 
a novelty. 

In the northeast curtain Australia divides 
the honors between Canada and Japan. 
Australia is represented by more than a score 
of tree ferns, hundreds of years old, and a 
large number of bird's-nest ferns and stag- 
horns, among which have been planted more 
than 2,000 plants, including eighteen varieties 
of tea-roses, several hundred of tube-roses, 
begonias and marantas and other enlivening 
flower plants. 

The Ontario (Canada) exhibit, the first on 
the right as the northeast curtain is entered, 
is from public and private conservatories of 
Toronto, and comprises some fine palms and 
fancy crotons, cacti, and eucalyptus. Next 
comes the Japanese exhibit, unique and inter- 
esting in all details. There is a deal of 
seeming rural sweetness and simplicity in 
well and curb and in tree, bush and flower, 
Farther along, up against the northeast 
corner, and then again • in the northwest 
corner, are some contributions from Trinidad, 
comprising ferns, palms, bamboos, crotons, 
and other tropical productions. 

A Crop of Cacti. 
Returning there is a rich display of azaleas 
in bloom, rhododendrons, lilies of the valley, 
and some other plants. Next comes Belgium 
with a beautiful exhibit of azaleas, mollis, and 
other rhododendrons and other varieties; 
also four bay trees coming into blossom. 
The next sight is a novel one, being a mound 
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of sixty-eight varieties of cacti, including a 
number of species never before seen in this 
country. The visitor now comes full upon 
the century plant in perfect flower, which 
while not gaudy or especially attractive is 
illustrious. 

In the northern court, which is awaiting 
pineapple and orange tree temperature, there 
are 16,000 pansies ready for emergencies 
elsewhere, and which can be removed in a 
day's notice. There are also 20,000,000 
trees of many varieties of a tender kind that 
are temporarily placed by M. Lemoinne. 

A Tower of Oranges. 

In the galleries of the Horticultural Build- 
ing there have been hung forty-six large 
photographs of scenery in New South Wales, 
and there are three small exhibits, one of 
wire basketwork, another of willow work and 
an herbarium. Near the southern door 
is to be seen a tower of oranges, now in 
process of construction, the oranges being 
now on the way from Los Angeles County, 
Southern California. At the other end of the 
room a large table is piled up with oranges 
and lemons from Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Orange, and San Bernardino Counties, South- 
ern California. Between these exhibits New 
York, New Jersey, Michigan, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Minnesota, Maine, Iowa, and Massa- 
chusetts and Germany, Italy, and France 
make displays. 

In the northwest court are Canada, Great 
Britain, Australia, Kansas, Nebraska, Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Florida, New Jersey, Louisi- 
ana, Georgia, Kentucky, Montana, New 
Mexico, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Connec- 
ticut, Oklahoma, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Ohio, Colorado, and Missouri. These States 
exhibit a rare collection of plants, as well as 
some rare cacti, a large collection of century 
plants and night-blooming cereus. In the 



building the flowers are such a long way 
from the glass that it is difficult to obtain any 
good color effect, so they are daily brought 
in from the outside for particular occasions. 
One little corner is given to old-fashioned 
flowers, and is called " our grandmother's 
corner." In it have been put Sweet William, 
rockets, wall flowers and larkspurs, which 
flourished so long ago. 

A Blooming Century Plant. 

A flourishing specimen of this interesting 
species was brought to the building from 
Richmond, Indiana, during the early months 
of 1893, and soon developed a vigor which 
belied its name. It grew with a rapidity 
which was calculated to induce respect for 
the ancient legend of the 'bean stalk, climbing 
two inches every twenty-four hours until it 
attained a height of one hundred and seven- 
teen inches. Having thus outstripped all 
rivalry, the venerable cactus was considerate 
enough to burst into bloom just in time to 
lend glory to the opening of the exhibit, and 
on May 1st was one of the chief objects of 
attention in the Horticultural Building. The 
flowers protrude from the extremity of the 
stalk, and consisted of seventeen clusters of 
yellow blossoms of delicate structure and 
peculiar shape. 

The cactus family is largely represented at 
Chicago, and some of them, in spite of an 
ugliness which is invariable, will repay 
observation. They come mostly from Mex- 
ico, and resemble nothing so much as mon- 
ster cannon balls armed with spikes as 
numerous and formidable as "quills upon 
the fretful porcupine." These thorns are as 
long and sharp as darning needles, and 
inflict painful wounds upon those who handle 
them carelessly. Those on exhibition have 
evidence of the wholesome fear in which they 
were held by the railroad men who unloaded 
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them, still showing the scars of the crow bars 
which had been used. They rank among 
the freaks of nature, and are highly esteemed 
as curiosities. Their rarity may be doubted, 
seeing that nearly one thousand of them 
invite prudent inspection in the Mexican sec- 
tion. Their utility is equal to their beauty ; 
and they attract by their very repulsiveness, 
as do the toad-fish in the government aqua- 
rium across the lagoon. 

Dwarf Evergreens From Japan. 

Many queer and quaint specimens of the 
vegetable kingdom have arrived at the Hor- 
ticultural Building, but by far the most 
weirdly fascinating are the miniature ever- 
greens from Japan that are about three feet 
high, and 300 years old. 

Knowing that these dwarf trees are pro- 
duced by a system that thwarts their every 
growing impulse, one rather expects to find 
them as other manufactured monstrosities, 
but the effect they produce is quite different. 
They have an indescribable, inexplicable 
charm ; so small, yet one feels all the 
hoary years time has laid upon them ; 
so strangely distorted, yet one feels that the 
gnarled trunks, contorted branches and 
twisted twigs may only stand for the long, 
long battle they have bravely waged with 
nature's elements. 

They appeal to some inner sense by some 
secret spell that one fails to fathom. They 
are mystic, they seem the condensed poetry 
and religions of all the people they have seen 
live and die. They seem to bend under the 
weight of the wisdom they can never reveal. 
Perhaps their curious contortions are the 
result of this inward conflict. Hour by 
hour, day by day, year by year, decade by 
decade, through the slow centuries, they may 
have yearned to help the fleeting lives 
around them, but could not. This might 
23— F 



make them turn, and twist, and writhe as 
they have done, though nothing less would 
seem to justify it. The fact remains that 
they have a strong personality, instinct with 
nameless fascination ; they seem to de- 
mand reverence as a right. 

They present a striking contrast to the 
tree ferns from Australia, some of which are 
sixty feet high, and although they are by no 
means the largest, they weigh about two tons 
each. Larger ones were there in abund- 
ance, but could not be transported, and 
these were picked from whole forests which 
grow on the swamps of Australia. These 
ferns are not parasites, but epiphyte, and, 
although they do not live on the blood of 
the tree, they ultimately destroy its growth. 

The Outside Display. 

But extensive and fascinating as is the 
floral exhibit within the halls of the Horti- 
cultural Building, still more complete and 
beautiful is the display made on the open 
spaces facing the lagoons and on the Wooded 
Island. Nor will the visitor fail to be 
charmed with the floral decorations surround- 
ing many of the Exposition, State and For- 
eign buildings. Among the latter the French 
take easy precedence, as they do indeed in 
all branches of this department. 

One of the foremost spectacular displays is 
just outside the Horticultural Building. Here, 
on either side of the central fountain, are two 
immense lawns, which have lit up the land- 
scape with a blaze of color through all the 
seasons since the opening of the Exposition. 
Here New York and Pennsylvania come 
again into active rivalry, the former occupy- 
ing the south and the latter the north lawn. 

Brilliant in the extreme have been the 
flowing crimson, saffron and scarlet fields, 
where tens of thousands of cannas, pansies, 
primroses and other prolific blossoms have 
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from time to time held sway. For both 
within and out of doors the task of the de- 
partment was to provide a constant supply 
of blooms to meet the varying seasons. In 
May the exhibit opened with begonias, can- 
nas, roses, carnations, dahlias, geraniums, 
climbing plants, perennials and flowering 
shrubs, palms, ferns, cacti, aquatic and exotic 
plants. 

In June there were orchids, dahlias, geran- 
iums, flowering annuals, perennials in pots, 
ornamental leaf pots and exotics. The June 
outdoor exhibit included roses, iris, lilies, 
flowering shrubs, clematis, herbaceous plants, 
besides rhododendrons, azaleas and peren- 
nials. The July display included orchids, 
gloxcinias, calla, ornamental grasses and 
reeds, aquatics and exotics. The outdoor 
July exhibit included roses, gladiolus, 
cannas, herbaceous plants and hollyhocks. 

Plants in Great Variety. 

In August there were shown a variety of 
ornamental and commercial plants, in ad- 
dition to orchids and exotics. The outdoor 
August display included roses, carnations, 
bedding plants, sweet peas, climbing plants, 
perennials, cacti, ornamental grasses and mis- 
cellaneous annuals. 

September promises to bring the flower- 
ing annuals, the ornamental stove and green- 
house plants in flower and for foliage, the 
commercial plants, and always the orchids. 
The outdoor September display will include 
carnations, dahlias, flowering annuals, peren- 
nials and flowering shrubs, miscellaneous 
annuals, cacti and aquatics. 

In October the climax of seasonable dis- 
plays will be reached in chrsysanthemums. 
Orchids, dahlias, pelargoniums and flower- 
ing annuals will be among the principal 
features of the Fall display. 

During the whole period of the Exposition 



up to the time of this writing, there have been 
weekly displays of cut flowers on each Tues- 
day. The seasonable varieties of cut flowers 
will be as complete and exhaustive as in the 
main departmental exhibits. Pansies in the 
Spring and again pansies in the Fall form 
the outer limits, between which the artistic 
skill of the designer will have an endless 
liberty to construct a chain of beauty. 

The Famous Victoria Regia. 

Another interesting feature is found in the 
three large tanks for the aquatic plants. 
These include the famous Victoria regia, the 
leaves of which are ten feet long and eight 
feet broad, and when on the water they will 
hold up a child six years old. They come 
from the Amazon river in Brazil. Dis- 
played here also are the lotus from Egypt, 
Indian lilies, and a magnificent specimen of 
Humboldt's water poppy, the last plant this 
famous scientist discovered before he died. 

To provide for this constant succession of 
floral pictures, an extensive system of propa- 
gation has been carried on in the mammoth 
greenhouses and forcing beds west of the Hor- 
ticultural Building for many months. Previous 
to the opening day more than one million of 
plants, in different stages of development, 
were to be seen in the conservatories. 

The Wooded Island. 

The Wooded Island across the lagoon from 
the Horticultural Building, and connected 
with it by ornamental bridges, is, however, the 
heart of the floral display. The entire extent 
of five and a half acres is devoted to flowers, 
with the exception of a small space occupied 
by the Japanese Palace. On the south end 
of the island are fields of rhododendrons, 
azaleas, lilies and tulips, from France, Bel- 
gium, England and the United States. In 
the centre of the island is a geometrical gar- 
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den of one and a half acres where in June 
fifty thousand roses, classified according to 
species, of every variety of form and color, 
were in bloom at one time. It was a sight 
never to be forgotten, indescribably beautiful. 
West of the rose garden are to be seen large 
collections of old-fashioned herbaceous plants, 
and to the north a magnificent collection of 
ornamental-leaved shrubs and trees, includ- 
ing the cut-leaved Japanese maple. There are 
exhibits of European peonies and other hardy 
plants, and a special display of phloxes, 
asters and dahlias from Germany. Pennsyl- 
vania shows an immense collection of gar- 
den plants. Pennsylvania shows an artistic 
collection of hydrangeas, clematis and iris. 
The plat devoted to England is covered by 
peonies, phloxes, dahlias, as well as the 
famous primrose and bluebell. New York 
makes a most extensive showing of orna- 
mental trees and shrubs and all the oddly 
marked trees known to gardening. At the 
extreme southern end of the island is the 
Davy Crocket hut or cabin. At various 
turns of the winding walks the visitor en- 
counters artistic little structures on the sum- 
mer-house plan, within which he may seat 
himself and enjoy the rest and perfume. 
Many of these retreats, sixteen in number, 
have thatched roofs and are covered with 
growing vines and otherwise ornamented in 
keeping with their beautiful surroundings. 

The Pomological Exhibit. 

The States of the Union have contributed 
some wondrous exhibits to the Horticultural 
display, such a collection of fruit as perhaps 
has never been seen before. The great fruit- 
bearing States from New York to California 
and from Michigan to Louisiana have rivaled 
each other in the extent and costliness of 
their exhibits. California as was to be ex- 
pected takes the lead. This great fruit-pro- 



ducing commonwealth has never before been 
able to show the world what it is capable of 
doing, and it has taken advantage of the 
present opportunity to its fullest extent. 
Missouri, New York, Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Virginia, Florida, in fact 
every State of the Union, has exhibited its 
specialties in fruit growing magnificently. 

Delicious Fruits. 

The immense oranges of Louisiana, Florida 
and southern California are brought into con- 
trast with the beautiful grapes of Missouri, 
the big red apples of Michigan, the mammoth 
watermelons of Mississippi and Georgia, and 
the luscious strawberries of southern Illinois. 
The Citizens' Association of California alone 
occupies two and a half acres and makes a 
wonderful exhibit. The Southern California 
World's Fair Association has a space 88 by 
270 feet in which an exhibition of orange 
trees in full bloom is to be seen. Five acres 
out doors for oranges, lemons, limes, etc., 
and 3,000 square feet of table space for an 
exhibition of fruits were also granted this 
association. 

England, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, Russia, Turkey, Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and in fact every country in Europe, as 
well as portions of Asia, Africa, Australia 
and all the Latin-American Republics and 
the numerous colonies are represented here. 
The Michigan peach orchard in full bearing is 
not the least attractive feature. The exhibits 
are changed frequently. 

The fruit display is in the west curtains 
and the pavilions. This, too, has been 
subject to change according to seasons, and 
in some sections the kaleidoscopic effect has 
been more rapid than in the floral display. 
To maintain a constantly fresh and attractive 
display is the task of the department of po- 
mology. Practically all the States are repre- 
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sented by a fruit display of some kind, and 
individual exhibitors are very numerous. The 
leading fruit growers of the country have 
special exhibits. Many of the States and 
several foreign countries have handsome 
pavilions. Fruit is shown in great masses 
but in almost infinite varieties. Minnesota, 
New York, Maine and Oregon have especially 
attractive displays. Green fruits are shown 
in the main sections of the curtains. Canned 
goods, seeds, vegetables, jellies, evaporated 
fruits, etc., are exhibited in the north pavilion. 

Canada's Fine Display. 

These were kept in storage for the open- 
ing of the Fair. In many cases they were 
shown preserved in glass jars. Canada makes 
a magnificent display of apples and pears and 
Russia was also in at the opening with a 
similar display. New South Wales sent a 
splendid exhibit of fruit in jars. Maine has 
a fine display of apples. In citrous fruits 
there are oranges, lemons, limes, etc., from 
Florida, California, Louisiana, Spain, Mexico, 
Italy and France and from South American 
countries. In tropical and subtropical fruits, 
such as bananas, pineapples, tamarinds, figs 
and olives, there is a liberal display from 
South America and from Florida. The latter 
is the only State which sends all fruits to the 
Exposition free of charge. Small fruits, in- 
cluding strawberries, raspberries, blackberries 
and currants, will be exhibited during the 
entire season. The first displays will come 
from the Southern States, then from the Middle 
and Northern States and from Canada. New 
York will send three hundred varieties of 
strawberries. 

The exhibit of nuts, domestic and foreign 
includes fine displays of pecans, almonds, 
walnuts, and other varieties from Texas, Mis- 
souri, Florida, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and California. There is a special new 



crop display of walnuts and almonds from 
California. One exhibitor has constructed 
a walnut tower twenty-three feet high, made 
of wood and glass, to be filled with walnuts. 
The base of this tower measures 10 by 10 
feet, and its top is a handsome design in the 
shape of an English walnut. 

Wax fruits come from Colorado, Califor- 
nia, and Germany, some of the specimens 
being remarkable imitations of the real arti- 
cle. There is a magnificent display of dried 
and evaporated fruits from New York. Bor- 
den & Dillworth show specimens in a mam- 
moth case. Canned goods come in car- 
loads from New Mexico, Colorado, Idaho, 
and Texas. There is an immense special 
display of California canned products by the 
State Commission. 

Fruit machinery is to be seen in operation. 
Cider mills turn out the real article. There is 
a machine for wrapping oranges, and all 
kinds of machines for spraying fruit. A Chi-* 
cago firm shows a cold storage arrangement 
that is warranted to keep green fruit fresh for 
an indefinite period. It is air tight, and a 
candle consumes the oxygen before it is 
sealed. This exhibit is to demonstrate that 
green corn and other luxuries may be had 
fresh for the table every day of the year. 

Vegetarian's Delight. 

The display of culinary vegetables, seeds 
and horticultural appliances is very large. 

On the nursery grounds in the Midway 
Plaisance, which are five acres in extent, there 
is a California orange grove and a Michigan 
peach orchard, both in full bearing. All 
sorts of nursery shrubs, trees, and orna- 
mental plants are to be shown in actual 
growth, and the various grafting processes. 
One German exhibitor shows one hun- 
dred and fifty styles of grafting, only five 
or six of which are common in this 
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country. There are ornamental trees and 
shrubs in most artistic designs and some 
in plain nursery rows. 

On the lawn west of Horticultural Building 
and inside the grounds there is a magnificent 
display of model green-houses, lawn and 
grading work and other departments of prac- 
tical horticulture. The large green-houses 
of the department furnish in themselves a 
unique exhibit as a plant hospital and reserve 
nursery. 

The Wine Exhibit. 

The south pavilion of the Horticultural 
Hall is set apart to viticulture. The exhibit 
marks a critical point in the struggle between 
American and foreign makers of wine, and is 
the greatest ever attempted at an Exposition. 
The main space on the lower floor has been 
given to foreign exhibitors, and are fully rep- 
resented. Germany occupies nearly four 
thousand square feet, and the Rhine-wine 
vineyards make a combined exhibit showing 
the processes of manufacture, storing, etc., 
which is instructive. France occupies only 
two thousand feet. 

French wines are famous. The prosperity 
of its vineyards is due to the exceptional cli- 
mate that country enjoys ; they give employ- 
ment to almost 5 ,000,000 people. Wine is 
the national beverage of France, and there is 
scarcely a Frenchman who does not drink 
every day his glass of wine just as Americans 
drink tea or coffee. Hence it is rather sur- 
prising to note the small space occupied by 
French wines. A great many famous 
brands are represented, however, with the 
cognacs, the celebrated cordials, the Char- 
treuse aud Benedictine and other noted 
liquors. Mineral waters from Vichy, St. 
Galmier, Valz,and other well-known springs, 
have not been overlooked. Anyone caring 
for it can learn how to cultivate the vine and 
how to fight its foes by studying the books, 



maps, and tools exhibited in the French sec- 
tion in the Horticultural Building. 

Russia has nearly 1,200 square feet, Aus- 
tria about the same, and Canada about 100 
square feet. Spain has been assigned space 
just adjoining the Floriculture exhibit. The 
Spanish government makes a beautiful dis- 
play of the wine-growing resources of that 
country. Individual Spanish exhibitors have 
gallery space, and make an important exhibit. 
The Australian exhibit is at each end of the 
pavilion, between the two entrances, and occu- 
pies about 750 square feet. Portugal makes 
a gallery display, and Italy will also exhibit 
in the gallery, occupying the whole of the 
west end, 107 feet long. Both of the latter 
exhibits are marked by a prodigal display of 
the famous brands from those countries, and 
the methods of viticulture celebrated for cen- 
turies in song and story. 

The American Exhibit. 

All of the grape growing States in this 
country are represented at the Exposition, 
and many of the exhibits are on a lavish 
and ornate scale, and constitute a revelation 
to foreign competitors of the progress which 
America has made in the development of 
this industry within the past few years. Cali- 
fornia of course takes the lead. The State 
exhibit is in an original and artistic form, 

The trunk of a huge redwood tree, forty 
feet in height and thirty-two in diameter, 
rises from the ground floor of the building 
and reaches far beyond the level of the 
gallery. Round the upper extremity of the 
tree trunk there are heavy garlands of grapes 
caught up with ribbons and^bunches of grapes. 
These grapes are four or five times the natural 
size, and with the pretty pointed leaves, have 
all been made of staff and covered like the 
living vine. As the tree has all the appear- 
ance of a solid trunk, and has been built up 
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of thick redwood bark, the contrast is effec- 
tive and the appearance natural. 

Across the tiunk of the tree, gracefully 
hung diagonally, is a deep band of blue, in imi- 
tation of ribbon, bearing the legend," Califor- 
nia Viticulture." Round about the spreading 
roots there are piles of rock and earth, with 
vines, ferns, etc., arranged with much artistic 
effect. A large, irregular opening affords 
access to the interior. 

Queen of the Vine. 

To the left of the entrance, near the foot 
of the tree, stands a California grizzly bear, 
life size. Above the entrance there is a ten- 
feet-high figure of Viticulture. She is repre- 
sented as a queen — the queen of the vine, as 
Bacchus in mythological times was a god. 
Her robes are queenly and her air is that of 
one proclaiming the beauty of the land she 
represents. On her head rests a grape-decor- 
ated tiara, at her feet bunches of grapes are 
strewn, and from her waist a heavy golden 
girdle hangs, the emblem of the State's 
wealth, in the most precious of metals. 

On the left of the entrance and on about 
the same level as the figure of Viticulture 
sits a figure of an Indian girl, the primitive 
cultivator of the vine. On the right side of 
Viticulture stands a padre, spade in hand, 
illustrating in his position and his garb the 
second stage in viticulture and the cultivator. 
These three figures are all of heroic size, made 
of staff and have been most skillfully modeled. 
Within the tree is the wine exhibit, and as 
the space is large a very fine exhibit is 
made. Round the wooden wall is to be seen 
a panoramic view of the vineyards, which 
contribute the liquids offered in competition 
with the Mines of the world. From the gal- 
lery a staircase enters the side of the tree so 
that this wine exhibit can be visited from 
above as well as from the main floor. 



The Wine Fountain Exhibit. 

Another of the spectacular exhibits is fur- 
nished by Senator Leland Stanford's agents, 
together with two or three firms that exhibit 
with the Stanford Company. In the Stanford 
pavilion there is a highly ornamental fountain 
throwing jets and sprays of real wine. This 
fountain is protected by a crystal case so as 
to prevent exposure of the wine to the atmos- 
phere. The exterior work is most ornate. 
Cool grottoes, wine cellars and other elaborate 
representations of actual scenes in the vicinity 
of California vineyards are shown in profusion. 

Adjoining the Stanford display is a large 
exhibit by four of the largest California wine- 
makers — the Napa Valley Wine Company, 
Arpad Haraszthy Company, J. Gundlach & 
Co. and C. Carpy & Co. The Haraszthy 
Company makes the principal California 
champagnes, and the Carpy Company is one 
of the largest winemakers and dealers in the 
State, producing between 1 ,000,000 and 
2,000,000 gallons yearly. This collective 
exhibit contains a representation of the 
scenery of California. The growing vines 
are shown and the natural grapes and wine 
machines on a most realistic scale. The cen- 
ter of one of the famous big California trees 
has been hollowed out and in its centre are 
shown the climbing vines. On its walls are 
perfect duplications of vineyard scenes. In 
this exhibit is also a very fine showing of 
the bottled wines produced by the several 
companies. 

The Italian-Swiss colony, of Sonoma 
county has about a thousand acres under vine 
cultivation. This colony has combined with F. 
Korbel Brothers, the famous cooperage firm 
and wine growers, to make an elaborate dis- 
play of the Sonoma county product. In 
this exhibit there is shown one of the im- 
mense fermenting tanks, 16 feet in diameter 
and 20 feet high. This is built of the 
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famous California redwood, and has the ap- 
pearance of a large vault with a door leading 
inside. It was the original intention to send 
this tank along filled with wine, but on Mr. 
La Rue's recommendation it has been de- 
cided to use the interior for exhibition pur- 
poses. The exterior of the tank is finished 
in a most ornamental manner. 

New York exhibitors make a collective 
display. A number of the most prominent 
wine growers of that State have erected a 
most artistic pavilion on the main floor. 
They exhibit dry, still wines, champagnes 
and brandies. In the proper seasons they 
will show specimens of grapes from which 
certain wines are made. The Brotherhood 
Wine Company, of New York, has erected a 
very handsome pyramid of wine bottles filled 
with Empire State product. The Brockton 
Company, which makes celebrated wines, is 
included in New York's collective exhibit. 

Ohio wine growers make a combined ex- 
hibit. A highly ornamental column was 
erected, around which was gathered the main 
portion of the exhibit. This column is Cor- 
inthian in style and surmounted by an im- 
mense eagle with outstretched wings. The 
column will revolve slowly and perpetually. 
The decorations consist of clusters of grapes 
and other representations of growing vines. 
The Lake Erie Fruit and Vineyard Associa- 
tion, including twenty or more members, ioin 
in the Ohio exhibit. 

Missouri's Elaborate Exhibit. 

Missouri makes an elaborate showing. 
The American Wine Company, of St. Louis, 
has built an elaborate pavilion just across the 
main aisle from New York's principal ex- 
hibit. This pavilion has ornamental railings 
and a column built entirely of bottled wine. 
Mahogany enters into the construction and 
stained glass has been liberally used. This 



concern occupies a space 12 by 15 feet, and 
aims to show native Missouri wines on an 
artistic scale. The Mount Pleasant Wine 
Company of Missouri, has also a very hand- 
some pavilion with column and arches of 
bottled wines. The Stone Hill Wine Com- 
pany, of Hermann, Mo., make a very rich 
and artistic display. 

Pennsylvania contributes a collective ex- 
hibit and one individual exhibit. New 
Mexico has sent in a request for space and 
offers to make a complete showing of the 
wine-growing resources of that State, includ- 
ing a lavish display of the bottled product. 
North Carolina makes a collective exhibit. 

From New Jersey the principal exhibit 
comes from the Spear Wine Company, of 
Passaic. One New Jersey exhibitor is John 
H. Banihr, who writes that he is one of the 
oldest wine-makers in the United States, 
having produced wine from his own vine- 
yards sixty years ago. Mr. Banihr says that 
in his study of wines for more than half a 
century he has discovered that the use of 
red wines is an almost certain antidote to 
cholera, and bases his assertion on statistics 
gathered from European countries during re- 
peated cholera invasions. Mr. Banihr shows 
some rare old wines in the World's Fair 
exhibit. 

There is one exhibitor from Washington, 
D. C, whose vineyards are planted on the 
battlefield of" Bull Run." From Virginia a 
very fine exhibit will come from the Monti- 
cello Wine Company, of Charlottesville 

Distribution of Space. 

A fair idea of the extent of the exhibit may 
be obtained from the following, which shows 
the allotment of space to the different States 
and foreign countries : Alabama, 2,000 feet ; 
Alaska, 400; Arizona, 2,000; Arkansas, 
4,000 ; California, 6,000, with space in the 
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open court ; Colorado, 4,000 ; Connecticut, 
2,000 ; Delaware, 4,000 ; Florida, 3,000, with 
space in the open court; Georgia, 2,000; 
Idaho, 2,000 ; Illinois, 6,000 : Indiana, 
6,000; Iowa, 5,000; Kansas, 5,000; Ken- 
tucky, 5,000; Louisiana, 2,000; Maine, 
2,000 ; Maryland, 4,000 ; Massachusetts, 
4,000 ; Michigan, 6,000 ; Minnesota, 4,000 ; 
Mississippi, 2,000; Missouri, 6,000; Mon- 
tana, 2,000; Nebraska, 4,000; Nevada, 
2,000 : New Hampshire, 2,000 ; New 
Jersey, 6,000; New Mexico, 2,000; New 
York, 8,000 ; North Carolina, 2,000 ; North 
Dakota, 1 ,000 ; Ohio, 6,000 ; Oklahoma, 
1,000; Oregon, 4,000; Pennsylvania, 8,000 ; 
Rhode Island, 2,000; South Carolina, 1,000; 
South Dakota, 1,000; Tennessee, 3,000; 
Texas, 3,000 ; Utah, 1,000 ; Vermont, 1,000 ; 
Virginia, 3,000; Washington, 3,000; West 
Virginia, 2,000; Wisconsin, 5,000; Wyo- 
ming, 1,000. 

Foreign countries — Algeria, 200 ; Argen- 
tine Republic, 200 ; Austria, 500; Bahama 
Islands, 500; Belgium, 3,000 ; Bolivia, 200 ; 
Brazil, 500 ; British Guiana, 200 ; British 
Honduras, 2,000 ; Cape Colony, 200 ; Cey- 
lon, 200 ; Chili, 200 ; China, 300 ; Colombia, 
200; Costa Rica, 500; Cuba, 500; Den- 
mark, 500; Dutch Guiana, 200; Dutch 



West Indies, 200 ; Ecuador, 200 ; France, 
4,000 ; French Guiana, 200 ; Germany, 
4,000 ; Great Britain and Ireland, 6,000 ; 
Guatemala, 500 ; Hawaiian Island, 200 ; 
Hayti, 200; Holland, 200 ; Honduras, 200 ; 
Japan, 500 ; Jamaica, 500 ; Corea, 200 ; 
Madagascar, 200 ; Mexico, 2,000 ; New 
South Wales, 200 ; Nicaragua, 200 ; Orange 
Free State, 200 ; Paraguay, 200 ; Persia, 
200; Peru, 200; \Porto Rica, 200; Russia, 
200 ; San Salvador, 200 ; San Domingo, 
200 ; Siam, 200 ; Spain, 200 ; Switzerland, 
200 ; Trinidad, 500 ; Turkey, 200 ; Uru- 
guay, 200 ; Venezuela, 200 ; Zanzibar, 200 ; 
miscellaneous, 5,000. 

Space outside the Horticultural Building : 
For Great Britain and Ireland, 40,000 feet; 
Holland, 35,000 ; France, 30,000 ; Germany, 
25,000; Belgium, 30,000; Japan, 25,000; 
Denmark, 15,000; Spain, 15,000; West In- 
dies, 15,000; Italy, 10,000; Russia, 10,000; 
other foreign countries, 25,000. 

The administration of the Department ot 
Horticulture has been highly successful. The 
Chief is Mr J. M. Samuels; Superintendent 
of Floriculture, J. Thorpe ; Superintendent of 
Pomology, C. Wright ; Superintendent of 
Viticulture, H. M. La Rue. These have the 
aid of able assistants. 
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THE building provided for the exhi- 
bition of Machinery has been pro- 
nounced by many architects to be 
second only to the Administration 
Hall in architectural beauty. It is located 
just south of that superb building, west of 
and divided by a lagoon from the Agricul- 
tural Building, and is midway between Lake 
Michigan and the western boundary of Jack- 
■ son Park. The structure measures 850 x 500 
fset, and the annex which is such in fact, not 
a detached structure as at first intended, in- 
creases the length of the building to about 
1400 feet, thus rendering it the second largest 
of all the Exposition edifices, the huge hall 
of Manufactures and Liberal Arts alone ex- 
ceeding it in dimensions. 

The building is spanned by three arched 
trusses and the interior presents the appear- 
ance of three railroad train-houses, side by 
side, surrounded on all of the four sides by 
a gallery fifty feet wide. The trusses are 
built separately, so that they can be taken 
down and sold for use as railroad train-houses. 
In each of the long naves there is an elevated 
traveling-crane running from end to end of 
the building for the purpose of moving 
machinery. These platforms are built so that 
visitors may view from them the exhibits be- 
neath. 

The power for this building is supplied 
from a power-house adjoining the south side 



of the building. All of the buildings on the 
the great plaza are designed with a view of 
making a grand background for display, and 
in order to conform to the general richness 
of the court and add to the striking appear- 
ance the two facades of the Machinery Hall, 
on the court, are rich with colonnades and 
other features. At the entrances are allegori- 
cal groups and statues illustrating mechanical 
power in various forms. The pediment has 
ten figures of Science and six of Invention, 
modelled by M. A. Waagen and Robert 
Kraus, respectively. The towers and pinnacles 
are crowned with figures of " Victory " 
reproduced in copper by William H. Mullin. 
The design follows classical models through- 
out, the detail being followed from the renais- 
sance of Seville and other Spanish towns, as 
being appropiate to a Columbian celebration. 
An arcade on the first story admits passage 
around the building under cover, and as in 
all the other buildings, the exterior is of 
" staff, " colored to an attractive tone ; the 
ceilings are enriched with strong color. A 
colonnade with a cafe at either end covers the 
space between the Machinery and Agricul- 
tural Halls, and in the centre of this colonnade 
is an archway leading to the cattle exhibit. 
From this portico there extends a view nearly 
a mile in length down the lagoon, and an 
obelisk and fountain in the lagoon form the 
southern point of this vista. The interior 
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decoration has been confined to imparting to 
the walls and ceilings a softened tone. 

Eighteen Acres of Floor Space. 

Machinery Hall has a total floor space of 
nearly eighteen acres, and long before the 
opening of the Exposition every foot of space 
had been applied for at least three times. 
October 1st of last year there had been 
received in the department a total of* 
over one thousand applications from 
American manufacturers of machinery 
alone, in which space was asked for approx- 
imating nine hundred thousand square 
feet, or, four times the amount available for 
assignment. Added to this were many appli- 
cations from foreign manufacturers of note, 
and when the allotment of space was begun 
each applicant had to content himself with 
only a comparatively small percentage of the 
amount asked for. All this, too, alter annexes 
had been built to the original building, nearly 
doubling the space for exhibits. 

Acting on the theory that the foreign 
exhibitors are guests, what is really the best 
space in Machinery Hall has been assigned to 
the nations across the ocean. Germany is 
given four sections of floor space, grouped 
about the north portico, whch will, in reality, 
be the main entrance to the building. Great 
Britain has an even larger space, occupying 
the corner between the north entrance and 
the main entrance on the east. Canada, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Austria, Mexico, and Russia 
are given space south of that assigned to Ger- 
many and Great Britain, and immediately 
across the aisle, France has a large section, 
and almost the whole of another in an excel- 
lent position lying south of the north 
entrance. New South Wales, Spain, Sweden 
and Switzerland occupy corners of the space 
allotted to Italy, lying immediately west of 
Germany's exhibit. 



Thus the foreign nations are grouped about 
the main entrances, and given that space 
which casual visitors must pass through in 
making a hurried trip through the building, 
going to other departments of the Fair, 
Without exception, these exhibits are far 
advanced and are creditable in the extreme. 

A Comparison With the Centennial 
Exhibition. 

The Centennial Exposition, at Philadel- 
phia, created an epoch in the exhibits of 
machinery at international expositions, and 
in that particular far outstripped any previous 
display of mechanical appliances. At Chi- 
cago, while the total area available for exhibits 
has been largely increased, so much of it is 
occupied by the various power plants, and so 
liberal has been the allowance to foreign 
countries, that the area of floor available for 
domestic exhibitors is somewhat less than 
that granted to them at Philadelphia. 

At the Centennial there were 337,00a 
square feet devoted to American exhibits. 
At the World's Fair this year the space given 
to American exhibitors is only about 220,000 
square feet. But while domestic exhibits 
have been curtailed in space, the World's 
Fair management has been generous to for- 
eign exhibitors. At Philadelphia, the various 
foreign governments occupied, all told, about 
83,000 square feet of space. At Jackson 
Park, they will have a gross space of about 
175,000 square feet. 

Other comparisons with 1S76 are still 
more striking. At the Centennial machinery 
hall, the main power plant was a Corliss 
engine, 50 by 50 feet. At Jackson Park, 
there is an electric power plant of 20,000 
horse power, covering an area of 112,000 
square feet. At the Centennial, there were 
a number of annexes outside of the regular 
machinery exhibit which contained many 
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exhibits of machinery in operation. At Jack- 
son Park, the entire machinery exhibit is 
massed together, and the limited space has 
made it a more select exhibit than that of 
any previous Fair. Between three and four 
hundred applicants for space were turned 
away, although their exhibits would have 
been more than up to the 1876 standard. 

While the area for mechanical exhibits at 
the Columbian Fair is limited, the general 
display, taking all the groups into considera- 
tion, shows not only an advance in the gen- 
eral capacity and character of machinery, but 
finer workmanship in details. The number 
of firms making the same kind of machinery 
has vastly increased since 1 8?6, and the 
competition is greater. 

Rapid Growth. 

In 1876 there was only one firm besides 
Corliss, in America, manufacturing those 
great engines that were then a marvel. To- 
day there are nearly sixty firms making 
them. In 1876 there were only four or five 
firms making steam pumps, including 
Worthington, Knowles, Blake and others, 
and these were mostly east of the Allegha- 
nies. To-day there are hundreds of firms 
making steam pumps in almost every State 
and Territory. Chief Robinson had applica- 
tions from seventy-four pump builders for 
space, of which forty-three assignments have 
been made. 

The average space for individual exhibits 
at the Centennial was 244 square feet. At 
the World's Fair the assignments are less in 
number, but the space to each exhibitor is 
greater, nearly an average of 500 square feet. 
All the leading machines that are entered at 
the World's Fair are much larger than those 
made in 1876, and their variety is greater. 
To make a comparative exhibit between them 
a much larger space is required. The largest 



exhibits at Philadelphia occupied from 1 ,200 
to 1,600 square feet. At the World's Fair 
machinery hall the largest exhibits will take 
from 2,000 to 3,000 square feet. 

The Power Plant. 

The great power plant in the South Annex 
forms a stupendous exhibition of mechanical 
energy. There are forty-three steam engines 
with a total horse-power of 22,000. These 
operate one hundred and twenty-seven 
dynamos, which in turn produce power and 
light for all the other Exposition buildings. 
The plant occupies one-fourth of the entire 
floor space of Machinery Hall. 

The boiler plant contains fifty boilers, all 
of large size and especially constructed for 
that service. They are arranged in a long 
tier in the sheet-iron annex, adjoining the 
building on the south, and it will be the aim 
of the chief of that department to keep the 
boiler-room so clean that a woman may go 
in dressed in light summer fabrics, and do it 
with as little fear of soot and smoke as she 
would have in her boudoir. Ventilators have 
been put in to keep the air always pure and 
cool, and the firemen wear a distinctive uni- 
form which, while not of white duck, is neat 
looking and always clean. 

Connecting the boilers with the engines 
and other machinery in the main building 
are huge steam pipes, asbestos-covered, and 
opened and closed by valves which are 
reached from the balcony overlooking the 
boiler plant. Power is furnished exhibitors 
gratuitously up to a certain amount, after 
which a moderate charge is to be made. 
Half way between each aisle shafting is run 
at an elevation of fifteen feet, and belts from 
these connect with the machinery of the ex- 
hibitors. The shafting is divided into sec- 
tions, each run by a separate engine, so that 
in the event of any accident to the machinery 
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it will necessitate the stopping ofonlyasmall 
portion while repairs are being made. The 
system is so arranged also that there are 
spare engines, and power can be changed 
from one to the other. 

The boilers include the following principal 
makes of batteries : Root, Gill, Heine, 
National, Zell, Babcock & Wilcox and Sterl- 
ing. These are all of the water-tube pat- 
tern, but each has special characteristics that 
will be quickly noted by boiler experts. The 
feed-water pumps, ranged alongside the boil- 
ers, are of the following principal makes : 
Dean, Barr, Knowles, Gould, Blake, David- 
son, Cameron, Laidlaw, Wilson & Snyder, 
Canton and Snow. 

Leviathan Engines. 

In the power plant proper visitors may 
pass along any of the spacious aisles and see 
the monster engines at work. From this 
center of energy radiates the power that 
keeps the wheels of the Exposition in motion; 
also the air pressure that drains the ground 
by the Shone sewerage system, the water 
fountain supply, and the immense dynamic 
power that furnishes arc and incandescent 
lighting to all parts of the grounds. 

The engines are ranged in blocks. In the 
first block are the large Worthington circu- 
lating pumps. The second block contains the 
air compressors which operate the Shone 
sewerage system, and three engines which 
operate Edison generators. In the third 
block are Phoenix engines, which drive Eddy 
generators. There is also in this block a 
Westinghouse generator driven by an E. P. 
Allis engine. In the fourth block are Wood- 
bury engines driving Mather generators, and 
Ideal engines driving " C. & C." generators. 
From these four blocks emanate the energy 
for the motors in the power circuits and the 
electric fountains. 



The sixth block, which is the largest and 
the heart of the power plant, contains the 
2,000 horse-power Reynolds-Corliss engine, 
built by the E. P. Allis Company, of Mil- 
waukee, which is the leviathan of the fair. In 
this block there is also a 1 ,000 horse-power 
Corliss engine, built by Fraser & Chalmers, 
of Chicago. The Allis engine drives two 
Westinghouse incandescent dynamos of 
10,000 lights capacity each. The Fraser & 
Chalmers engine drives one Westinghouse 
dynamo of the same capacity. The centre 
block also contains three vertical Westing- 
house engines attached to exciter dynamos 
and a McEwen engine driving a " C. & C. " 
generator. 

The seventh block has Westinghouse ver- 
tical engines driving incandescent dynamos. 
The eighth block has a Buckeye engine, an 
Atlas, and a Mcintosh & Seymour engine of 
1,000 horse-power each. These three each 
drive a Westinghouse 10,000-light dynamo. 
The ninth block has two Westinghouse 
engines which drive 10,000-light dynamos, 
completing the incandescent section of the 
power plant. 

The tenth block has Buckeye engines, 
which drive fourteen Wood arc dynamos of 
50-light power. The eleventh block contains 
Russell engines driving twenty Standard arc 
dynamos of 50-light power. The remaining 
blocks, up to the fifteenth, include the 
balance of the arc lighting machinery, in 
which are Lane & Bodley engines, driving 
Thomson-Houston arc dynamos ; also Atlas, 
Bass, Watertown and Skinner engines, driving 
Thomson-Houston and Western Electric arc 

dynamos. 

How Fuel is Supplied. 

The fuel for this enormous power generat- 
ing plant is to be oil, which obviates the 
nuisance of coal delivery and ash removal. 
The Standard Oil Company, which has a 
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special exhibit on the grounds, has a contract 
to deliver the fuel oil. The latter is brought 
to the Exposition grounds through a six-inch 
main that is connected with the Standard 
reservoirs at Whiting, Ind. There is a daily- 
capacity of more than one million gallons of 
oil. There is a storage oil reservoir on the 
grounds, near the lake and about 3,200 feet 
south-east of the power plant. Eight steel 
tanks are built within an air-tight vault with 
side walls of brick and cement. 

The Oil Fountain. 

This enormous reservoir lies partially below 
the surface, and, being sodded over, presents to 
the eye of the visitor a grass-covered mound. 
There are pipes joined to each tank which 
connect with the pumping station thirty feet 
distant. This oil pumping station has a ca- 
pacity of four hundred gallons a minute. The 
pumps draw the oil upward and to a stand- 
pipe, and pass it through pipes to the centre 
of the main boiler-house in the great power 
plant south of Machinery Hall. There is a 
reserve pipe line which may be connected 
with tank cars in the event of the Whiting 
pipe line becoming disabled from any cause. 
These details furnish the merest skeleton of a 
system that challenges the admiration and 
wonder of every mechanical expert. 

The Allis quadruple-expansion engine has 
never had a parallel, and around it are 
grouped many engines nearly as large as the 
famous Corliss, which furnished all the power 
at Philadelphia in 1876. 

This monster is known as a Reynolds- 
Corliss quadruple expansion engine. Its 
whole weight is 325 tons. Many of the 
gears were especially constructed for it. The 
cylinders are four in number and arranged 
tandem. The sizes of the cylinders are as 
follows: 26 by 72, 40 by 72, 60 by 72, and 
70 by 72. The first of these weighs ten tons, 



the second eighteen tons, the third twenty- 
three tons, and the fourth thirty tons. The 
pressure of steam is about 1 1 5 pounds to the 
inch, and drives a wheel 30 feet in diameter, 
while its face is 76 inches broad. It carries 
the largest belt in the Exposition. 

This mighty wheel is built of twelve sec- 
tions, each weighing 8,000 pounds. It has 
twelve arms, each weighing 2,100 pounds. 
The shaft on which it rests is a piece of steel 17 
feet long and 2 1 inches in diameter. This great 
shaft weighs thirty-five tons. Every second 
the mighty wheel will make a revolution, and 
thus the piston will travel 720 feet every 
minute. 

The " $80,000 beauty," as it is familiarly 
called, furnishes the power for two Westing- 
house incandescent light machines, each of 
10,000 lights. That is all. In the minds of 
men familiar with the working of engines, 
however, that is considered quite enough. 
Indeed, many of them are loath to believe 
that it is possible for any one engine to per- 
form this gigantic feat. 

Enormous Power. 

The appearance of the engine is an impos- 
ing one, especially to the practiced eye of the 
machinist. To the novice remembering the 
Corliss engine at the Centennial it at first sight 
appears " dumpy, *' as one fair young woman 
expressed it recently. It does not tower 
into the roof as did the one at Philadelphia. 
But it is singularly graceful for all of that. 
And it must also be remembered that, while 
the Corliss engine had but about 1,200 horse 
power, the Reynolds-Corliss engine has a 
maximum of 3,000 horse power. Two thou- 
sand horse power is its minimum. One hun- 
dred and ten feet is the length of the space 
occupied by the mighty motor. Visitors 
have the opportunity to watch the workings 
of the engine from three sides. 
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Another object of general interest is to be 
found in the immense traveling cranes, built 
by Wood & Co., of Philadelphia, which form 
part of the exhibit, as well as performing an 
important function in the equipment of Ma- 
'chinery Hall. These are three in number, 
operated by electric motors. 

They Go by Electricity. 

Huge tracks, elevated to a height equal 
with the balcony, run along each of the 
three main aisles from the east to the west 
end of the building. These cranes are of 
different makes, but they are all operated by 
electricity, the power being taken from the 
electrical plant in the building. They are 
used for the installing and moving of the 
heavy machinery exhibits, and their use has 
expedited the installation considerably. In 
fact, but for them the building would not be 
in shape for the reception of visitors for a full 
month yet. They are run with the average 
speed of a North Side street-car, and pick up 
huge pieces of machinery up to the weight of 
fifteen tons and carry them to any part of the 
building desired. There is a lateral motion 
as well, which enables the placing of exhibits 
within ten feet of the space to be occupied. 
After the exhibits are all in place, and there 
is no further use for the cranes for that pro- 
saic work, they are to have attached to them 
a sort of passenger car, and visitors will be 
taken on them and carried back and forth 
from one end of the long building to the 
other. The total length of Machinery Hall 
and the annex is i ,400 feet, and visitors may 
watch the machinery in motion for a distance 
of a third of a mile, and do so with as much 
comfort to themselves as they would watch 
the spectacular show in a down-town theatre. 

There also may be pursued the study of 
electrical appliances begun in the Electricity 
Building, for some of the most extensive ex- 



hibits in that line are to be found in Machin- 
ery Hall. Westinghouse has built in his 
shops at Alleghany, Pa., the largest dynamos 
ever constructed. Two of these are run by 
the great Allis-Corliss engine. The two dy- 
namos are to be run " tandem " by this 
engine. They are put on a line with the fly 
wheel, and the two belts run together, one 
over the other, and the same speed is given 
to each of the dynamos. The capacity for 
each dynamo is 15,000 lights, each of six- 
teen-candle power, but they are only made to 
develop 10,000 lights each. There are four- 
teen dynamos in the entire plant, eight belt- 
driven and six in direct connection with the 
engines. This plan, which has been in oper- 
ation only a short time, does away with the 
loss of power occasioned by the friction of 
the belts. 

There has been built against the south 
wall of Machinery Hall as a part of the 
Westinghouse display the largest and finest 
electrical switchboard ever constructed. It is 
to be equally for display and for use. All of 
the wires which feed the immense electrical 
system of the grounds originate there. It is 
of marble, with nickel slide bars, and all of 
the latest improved devices for measuring, 
resistance and currents. The fourteen dyna- 
mos are connected with the switchboard, 
which is divided up into forty circuits, and it 
is so arranged that any dynamo can be 
turned on to any circuit, or on all the dyna- 
mos on one circuit. It is some distance 
above the floor and is reached by a winding 
bronze stairway. All the woodwork about it 
is in natural colors. 

In the Main Hall. 

The general plan of the machinery ex- 
hibit is simple. The whole display will be 
aiade on the main floors, the gallery space 
being given up to offices, restaurants and 
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lavatories. The foreign exhibits begin with 
those of Great Britain at the last end of the 
building, and extend west nearly its entire 
length. 

The British section does not make a very 
imposing show, but what there is is good. 
The most important exhibit is the cotton 
cleaning machinery by one of the principal 
makers. Looms, spinning frames, steam 
hammers and printing machinery are shown, 
and Galloways, of Manchester, send a 400- 
horse-power engine. A 350-horse-power 
engine, contributed by Willens & Robinson, 
is used to drive the machinery. Both en- 
gines are of the newest type. With the 
strong competition offered by American man- 
ufacturers the incentive to send over a big 
exhibit of British machinery was very small. 

Steel and Iron Work. 

Standing foremost among French steel and 
iron works comes the " Creuzot," with its 
25,000 toilers. Although selling mostly in 
France and other countries of the Old World, 
M. Schneider, the director of these great 
works, most willingly sent exhibits to the 
Machinery Hall, where those interested will 
find and appreciate a remarkable lot of guns, 
shells, plates for iron-clads and other steel 
and iron fabrics. Another exhibitor, M. 
Abodie, has some machines working and 
actually showing the process by which cigar- 
ette paper books are made. An illustration 
of soap making is also given by M. de Cres- 
somceres. Self-acting machinery used in 
working wood, steel, brass and iron is dis- 
played in the French section, together with 
the weaving looms used in Roubaix, Rheims 
and Elboeuf, where such renowned woolens 
are produced. 

The exhibit from Germany is comprehen- 
sive and complete, and embraces steam en- 
gines ; gas engines ; water turbine wheels ; 



knitting machines with which designs can be 
worked — an entirely new invention ; em- 
broidery machines at work ; circular saws 
for cutting iron ; printing press for illustra- 
tions ; newspaper fast press ; bookbinding 
machinery — stitching and cutting ; machinery 
for flour mills; sawmill; turning lathes; 
milling and mining machinery for the separ- 
ation of ores and also for the making of 
cement ; machines for sugar refineries ; ma- 
chines for making articles out of wire in 
operation ; a comolete watch factory ; sau- 
sage machines ; textile machines for wool, 
cotton and linen in operation. Carl Halter, 
who is the engineer for the Imperial German 
Commissioner, is quite enthusiastic over the 
fine exhibit made in Machinery Hall by 
Joseph Eck & Sons of Diisseldorf, which 
includes many calender and embossing ma- 
chines, under the general head of collective 
exhibition of machines for the amelioration 
of paper and textile industries. 

The firm shows : friction calender with 
ten rolls, 2,150 millimeters wide; calender 
with three rolls, 1,200 millimeters wide; cal- 
ender with three rolls, 850 millimeters wide; 
embossing machine with two rolls, 680 milli- 
meters wide, with oblique noire engraving; 
embossing machine with two rolls, 660 milli- 
meters wide, aluminum engraved roll (floral 
pattern) ; embossing machine with two rolls, 
650 millimeters wide, for embossing fancy 
paper, leather, etc. ; embossing machine with 
two rolls, 400 millimeters wide, for emboss- 
ing fancy paper, etc., with damask-strip en- 
graving. 

The American Display. 

The domestic exhibits are altogether from 
firms and individuals, as there is no grouping 
by States in this department. They are 
located in the west end of the building, and 
are arranged as far as possible in classes, 
that the visitor may investigate in a single 
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section the line of devices in which he is 
most interested. 

Many Unique Exhibits. 

Of the unique exhibits in Machinery- 
Hall it would take a volume to tell the story. 
There is a superb display of machines for the 
manufacture of paper boxes and kindred 
exhibits. In the manufacture of textile fabrics 
the cotton, woolen, and silk looms are of 
wondrous variety and nicety of detail. The 
leading exhibitors in this department are the 
Knowles loom works, the Lowell machine 
shops and the Crompton loom works. These 
concerns show the actual process of making 
cotton and woolen goods. Silk looms in full 
operation are exhibited by the Atwood Ma- 
chine Company, Schaum & Ullinger, and 
others, the machines being operated by the 
Phoenix Manufacturing Company, of Phila- 
delphia. 

There is a fine display of Jacquard looms, 
which will weave intricate designs of the 
World's Fair buildings, and portraits ofprom- 
inent men on silk. J.J. Mannion, of Pitts- 
burg, and John Best & Co., of Paterson, 
N. J., who display these looms, have a con- 
cession for selling the product to visitors. 
Speaking of concessions, there is a vast 
product from the hundreds of machines in 
daily operation in Machinery Hall. Quite a 
number of concessions for the sale of the 
more unique products have been given, 
Those firms that have not obtained conces- 
sions will remove their product from 
Machinery Hall at the close of each day 
during the Exposition. 

Sewing Machines on "Wheels, Etc. 

There is an interesting display of sewing 
machines by the Singer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the Standard, American, and other fac- 
tories. There are shown some special 
machines of this character, such as a carpet 



sewing machine, where the operator rides a 
velocipede for ioo feet, and guides an electric 
motor, which sews the carpet together as he 
moves along. There are also machines for 
sewing wood and leather with wire thread, 
some of the product being fine enough for a 
kid glove. Devices of this kind are shown by 
J. H. Sternberg & Co., of Reading, Pa. Sev- 
eral exhibitions show the latest varieties of 
knitting machines and cloth-cutting ma- 
chines. 

Wood-Working Machinery. 

In the northwest corner of the building is 
a large display of flouring machines from the 
works of E. P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee; Barn- 
hart & Leese, Moline, 111., and Nordyke & 
Marmon, Indianapolis. Flour-mill machin- 
ery is shown in full operation. The display 
of wood-working machinery includes exhibits 
by J. A. Fay & Co., Eagan & Co., S. A. 
Woods Machine Company. 

There will be carving and molding ma- 
chines. One machine carves out from wood 
intricate designs and statuettes in groups. In 
ancient times this kind of work; was labori- 
ously performed by hand, and months were 
spent on a single group. A machine exhib- 
ited by C. L. Goehring, of Alleghany City, 
turns out four or five groups of statuary in 
the space of a few minutes. There is a great 
variety of machines for geometrical moldings, 
which are now adopted in the manufacture of 
furniture and house decoration. These 
machines have only been on the market for 
two or three years, and some have recently 
been sold in Europe for $25,000 each. 
Large exhibits of machine tools are made by 
the Pond machine tool works, William Soel- 
lers & Co., Niles tool works, and many 
others. 

There is also shown a machine for meas- 
uring out and weighing coffee. This 
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machine takes coffee from the hopper, and 
fills one-pound paper bags, seals them, and 
does all this at the rate of several tons of cof- 
fee per day. This exhibit is from Arbuckle, 
of New York city. There is another machine 
that manufactures tags and labels. It 
takes the paper from the roll, cuts the tags, 
prints the labels, punches the eyelets, and 
then inserts the wire for fastening. Another 
machine makes different sizes of nails from 
wire. In 1876, the wire nail industry had not 
begun in this country. There were four or 
five crude machines shown at the Centennial 
by French exhibitors. These were pur- 
chased by Americans, and since 1876 the 
manufacture of wire nails has become 
general all over the United States. 

Products Made from Steel. 

Among the exhibits are machines for 
expanding metal for use in railings and gal- 
leries. A bar of steel goes. in at one end, and 
comes out a broad network at the other. 
This material often takes the place of lath in 
the construction of modern buildings. There 
are machines for making hooks and eyes, 
steel fence posts, sections of telegraph poles, 
and chains. There is an exhibit of machines 
for polishing lenses, so that persons who wear 
eye-glasses may have lenses polished and 
mounted while they wait. The C. W. B. 
Sheridan Company make a fine display of 
wood embossing machines. 

At the junction of the Main Hall and Annex 
is a tank of water 150 by 50 feet. Grouped 
around this tank is the pump exhibit. Scores 
of modern pumps take the water from the 
tank, and throw it back again. The De La 
Vergne Refrigerator Company have an ice 
grotto over the tank as an ornamental feature, 
this being one of the most spectacular fea- 
tures of the whole exhibit. 

To the rural visitors particularly, though 
24— F 



all will be interested, a point of general inter- 
est will be machines belonging to the depart- 
ment of printing. This includes all presses 
from the newest perfecting to job presses run 
by foot-power, ticket printing, and numbering 
machines, the new type-setting machines 
which do the work of many men, and also 
includes cases of plain and ornamental type 
and the various paraphernalia of a printing 
office. Lithography, zincography and color 
printing, with their several branches, have a 
group to themselves, while still another 
group embraces the various mechanical pro- 
cesses in use for illustrating newspapers and 
periodicals. Here the entire process of 
making newspapers is shown, from the 
crushing of the pulp to the turning out of 
the journal ready for perusal. This exhibit 
serves the practical purpose of printing the 
composite Chicago morning paper and two 
afternoon papers, which are published daily 
on the grounds. 

Miscellaneous. 
The delicate machinery which turns out 
the various completed portions of a watch, 
machines for making clocks, watch cases and 
jewelry will be shown along with the pin and 
needle-making machines, which are said to be 
so nearly human that they can do almost 
everything but think. By some strange fate 
there has been included in the same group 
with these delicate machines the apparatus 
used in steam laundries, and those used for 
the making of capsules and other pharma- 
ceutical products, street rollers, sprinklers 
and sweepers, steam gauges, machines for 
the testing of materials, and all machines 
used in the various manufacturing industries 
which are not especially mentioned. Stone 
sawing and planing machines, sand blasts, 
glass grinding machines, brick pottery and 
artificial stone machines go hi the same class 
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with rolling-mills and forges, roll trains, 
heating apparatus, and machines for the 
manufacture of nails and horseshoes. 

The last group in the list is that of mills 
for the preparation of the various cereals, 
sugar- refining and confectioners' machinery, 
oil-making machinery, stills, and evaporating 
machinery for condensing milk. 

All Sorts of Contrivances. 

The classification of exhibits in this de- 
partment is comprehensive of every con- 
trivance by which human ingenuity has sup- 
plemented, saved or superseded manual 
labor. The display is divided into eleven 
groups, including motors and apparatus for 
the generation of power, hydraulic and pneu- 
matic apparatus ; fire engines, apparatus and 
appliances for extinguishing fires ; machine 
tools and machines for working metals ; 
machinery for the manufacture of textile 
fabrics and clothing; machines for working 
wood ; machines and apparatus for type-set- 
ting, printing, stamping, embossing, and for 
making books and paper working ; litho- 
graphy, zincography and color printing ; 
photo-mechanical and other mechanical pro- 
cesses of illustrating, etc. ; miscellaneous 
hand tools, machinery and apparatus used in 
various arts, like clocks, watches, buttons, 
pins, needles, etc. 

It will be readily seen that under these 
various heads is gathered all that is interest- 
ing or curious in the way of mechanical ap- 
pliances. Each exhibit has its mission of 
instruction or interest. The enormous en- 
gine already described gives an inspiring 
illustration of the mastery of mind over mat- 
ter ; but no less eloquent in the assertion of 
man's skill and dexterity is the smallest ma- 
chine on exhibition, which, perfect in all its 
parts, pulsating with as rhythmical a beat as 
impels the pistons of its gigantic rival, is yet 



of liliputian dimensions and weighs less 
than half an ounce. 

This marvel of workmanship is of precious 
material ; the cylinder, cross-head, and beam 
are made of gold, w,hile the boiler consists of 
fine sheets of beaten silver riveted with gold. 
The dimensions are : from dial to cylinder, 
one-tenth inch ; length of stroke, three- 
sixteenths inch. It may be added that the 
machines on exhibition are to be kept in 
operation at fixed hours daily, so as to give 
practical demonstration of their use. 

Machinery Hall, with its whirr of wheels 
and pictures of perpetual motion, is the very 
heart and life of the Exposition. To many 
persons the sight of the most powerful or the 
most intricate and elaborate machinery ex- 
presses little meaning when the giant arms 
are at rest, or the delicate functions sus- 
pended. But the most obtuse mind must 
find some source of intelligent pleasure and 
profitable instruction in the endless series of 
object lessons here presented ; for the adapt- 
ability of the machines to the various uses for 
which designed will be thoroughly tested in 
view of the exhibitor. 

The Chief of the Department. 
The Department of Machinery is under the 
direction of Mr. L. W. Robinson, a chief 
engineer of the United States Navy, who was 
Superintendent of the Bureau of Machinery 
at the Centennial Exposition under John S. 
Albert. Mr. Robinson is a graduate of the 
Polytechnic College of Pennsylvania. He 
entered the naval service of the Government 
in 1 86 1, and passed through the intermediate 
grades to the high rank he now holds. From 
1877 to 1880 Mr. Robinson was Senior In- 
structor of Steam Engineering at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. From 1888 to 1891 
he was a Member and the Recorder of the Ex- 
amining Board of Engineers at Washington. 
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THIS building which is occupied by- 
two important departments of the 
Fair, those of Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts, is not only the levia- 
than of the Exposition, but is remarkable as 
being the largest structure on earth. It is 
as admirable, however, for the symmetry as 
the immensity of its proportions. The hall 
occupies the most commanding situation in 
Jackson Park. It stretches for a third of a 
mile along the shore of Lake Michigan. A 
broad boulevard alone intervenes between 
the building and the granite-paved beach. 
From three sides the approaches are by 
water and from the fourth by the plaza that 
rolls from the United States Building to the 
lake. The south fronts jZ? feet on the 
Court of Honor. A lagoon spreads before 
the west side, just wide enough to show in 
clear relief the minarets of Electricity Hall, 
and further to the north lie the shady retreats 
and rose gardens and queer touches of 
Japanese landscape gardening that have 
made the wooded island a paradise. 

The Original Plan Altered. 

The first plans of the building contem- 
plated a very ordinary structure — one remark- 
able only for its great length and width. The 
features of the hall as it exists to-day, which 
have made it one of the sensations of archi- 



tecture, were wholly absent. George B. 
Post, of New York, who made the plans, 
designed the building with a view to keeping 
within the appropriation made for it. He 
brought on pictures showing the structure 
with a court containing about six acres at 
either end. 

The building was really in the form of two 
parallel tunnels, connecting at either end by 
intersecting tunnels and spanned in the centre 
by a depressed dome. The roof was flat, the 
whole structure commonplace in contrast 
with the present admirable and impressive 
building. It was the intention of the mana- 
gers to build in one of the big courts of this 
ordinary edifice a music hall and in the other 
court a house for the leather exhibit. Either 
of these would have been almost as large as 
the Government Building. It was at the 
instance of Commissioner DeYoung, of Cali- 
fornia, that these courts were roofed in. He 
foresaw the pressure for space and proposed 
to cover in the courts, swing steel trusses 
from one hall to the other, and leave a vast 
hall in the center of the building. 

This plan, pronounced at first to be 
impossible, was finally adopted. The re- 
arrangement of plans occupied several weeks. 
Engineers were called in, and after a deal of 
figuring and estimating brought out drawings 
for the huge steel trusses that support the 
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roof. The revised plans showed a building 
no larger in its boundaries than the first one, 
but of entirely different appearance inside. 
Instead of two long and gloomy tunnels the 
interior was transformed into a central hall 
3 So feet wide and 1,280 feet long, surrounded 
on all sides by a nave 1 07 feet wide. The roof 
line, at first but about 75 feet high, was raised 
to 245 feet. It was in this vast central hall, 
the largest unincumbered area ever inclosed 
under one roof, that five hundred thousand 
persons were assembled to witness the cere- 
monies of dedicating the Exposition buildings. 

The Greatest Building on Earth. 

Architects have pronounced this building 
to be one of the wonders of the world. In 
size it is unequaled. New problems in engin- 
eering were solved in planning the trusses 
that hold up the roof. Owing to the enor- 
mous size of the trusses they could not be 
riveted together. Allowance had to be made 
for the expansion of the steel. The building 
grows in hot weather. It swells until it is 
four inches wider in August than in January. 
These trusses are in pairs. Springing from 
the foundations they are kept together at the 
highest point of contact by the force of 
gravity alone. The trusses merely touch 
without overlaping. In the nose of each is 
a groove, and a steel pin about as large as a 
wagon tongue resting in this groove leaves 
the great arches free to expand. 

The much-praised trusses of Machinery 
Hall in the Paris Exposition were in every 
way inferior to the ribs of the leviathan of 
the Fair. They were fifty-eight feet lower 
and less than half as heavy. 

The trusses in Manufactures' building span 
332 feet. They are fourteen feet through at 
base and 212 feet high. They weigh from 
200 to 275 tons each, and are twice the size 
of the next largest in the world. The twenty- 



two ribs in this building were brought to 
Chicago from Wilmington on 600 flat cars, 
each of them making twenty -seven carloads. 
They weigh 12,000,000 pounds. 

A Forest of Timber. 

From a material point of view Manufac- 
tures' building is one of the most interesting 
structures in the world. In its construction 
17,000,000 feet of lumber, or about I, I OO 
acres of average Michigan pine trees, were 
used. In the floor alone are 7,000,000 feet 
of lumber. The iron and steel used in it 
would build two Brooklyn bridges. In its 
roof are eleven acres of skylights and forty 
car loads of window glass. Including the 
galleries, the structure furnishes forty-four 
acres of floor space. The floor alone con- 
sumed five car loads of nails. 

Architectural Features. 

Architecturally the facades of this building 
are treated with two-storied and arched bays, 
fifty-eight on each side, and twenty-two on 
each end, divided by pavilions at each corner 
and at the center of each facade. On the 
cornice, which is sixty feet above the ground 
line, rises the nave, and over that swells the 
immense arched roof. The walls are of spot- 
less white, and the roof is painted in sea-green, 
which blends with the tints of the sky and 
lake in pleasing harmony. The style of the 
structure is a mixture of Greek and Roman 
forms, but admits elements of the renaissance, 
producing an effect of sublimity and repose 
seldom attained.- 

Taken for all in all this stupendous pile is 
the greatest exhibit of human skill and power 
that the Exposition affords. A competent 
authority calls it " the greatest in the galaxy 
of palaces." Admitting that the Fine Arts 
building is more stately, the Administration 
building more ornate, and Transportation 
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hall richer in detail, he concludes that " for 
vastness of extent, boldness of conception, 
wonderful engineering, novel arrangement* 
faultless proportion, and impressive gran- 
deur," the Manufactures building is without 
a peer, and probably the most imposing edifice 
ever constructed. 

A Comparison with Other Structures. 

A mere statement in figures of its wonder- 
ful dimensions conveys little realizing sense 
of their import to the reader, and a more ade- 
quate conception of the space it covers can 
be had by illustration and comparison. The 
next largest building in the world was the 
Main Building of the Centennial Exhibition, 
at Philadelphia, in 1876, measuring 1880 feet 
long by 464 feet wide, containing a floor space 
of 872,320 square feet, while the area of the 
Manufactures* building is 1,277,059 square 
feet. The former cost $1,580,000; the lat- 
ter, including enlargement, decoration, etc., 
called for an outlay closely approximating 
$2,000,000. 

Some interesting and suggestive calcula- 
tions, originating with Mr. Paul Hull, of the 
Bureau of Publicity and Promotion, may be 
profitably employed in this connection. " The 
Manufactures' Building," says he, " is one of 
the architectural wonders of the universe. It 
is three times larger than the Cathedral of St. 
Peter, in Rome, and any church in Chicago 
could be placed in the vestibule of St. Peter's. 
It is four times larger than the old Roman 
Coliseum, which seated 80,000 persons. If 
the great pyramid Cheops could be removed 
to Chicago it could be piled up in this build- 
ing, with the galleries left from which to view 
the stone. 

" The central hall, which is a single room 
without a supporting pillar under its roof, has 
in its floor a fraction less than eleven acres, 
and 75,000 persons can sit in this room, 



giving each one six square feet of space. By 
the same arrangement the entire building 
will seat 300,000 people. It is theoretically 
possible to mobilize the standing army of 
Russia under its roof. 

" There are 7,000,000 feet of lumber in the 
floor and it required five carloads of nails to 
fasten the 215 carloads of flooring to the 
joists. Six games of outdoor base ball might 
be played simultaneously on this floor, and 
the ball batted from either field would insure 
the batsman a ' home run.' 

" The auditorium is the most notable 
building in Chicago, but twenty such build- 
ings could be placed on this floor." 

Another writer estimates that six struc- 
tures as large as the Capitol at Washington 
could be placed side by side beneath this 
roof. 

The Scheme of Decoration. 

There are four great entrances, one in the 
centre of each facade. These are designed 
in the manner of triumphal arches, the central 
span of each being forty feet in width and 
eighty feet high. Surmounting these portals 
is the attic story, ornamented with sculptured 
eagles eighteen feet high, while the spandrels 
are filled with figures in bas-relief, executed 
by Karl Ritter. At each corner of the main 
structure are pavilions forming entrances, 
and the domes of these are decorated with 
paintings by the master artists of America. 

Carl Melchers painted " Music " and 
" Manufactures " and Walter MacEwen the 
" Arts of Peace," " The Chase " and " Manu- 
facture of Weapons." Other works of art 
on this building are " Decorative Art," " The 
Art of Painting," " Goldsmith's Art," " The 
Art of Pottery," paintings by J. Alden Wier, 
and figures symbolizing " Design," " Iron 
Working" and "Textile Art" by Robert 
Reid. 
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E. E. Simmons painted the single male 
figures in the east portal representing " Wood 
Carving," " Forging," " Stone Cutting " and 
" Mechanical Appliances." Kenyon Cox 
painted " Steel Working," " Ceramic Paint- 
ing," " Building " and "Spinning" in another 
dome. 

J. Carl Beckwith took up the subject of 
Electricity and painted the "Telephone," 
"Arc Light/' "The Telegraph," "The 
Dynamo" and "The Spirit of Electricity." 
In another dome Walter Shirlaw painted 
the allegorical figures of " Gold," " Silver," 
" Pearl " and " Coral." 

C. S. Reinhart furnished the beautiful fig- 
ures in the west portal representing " Sculp- 
ture," " Decoration," " Embroidery " and 
" Design." E. H. Blashfield painted the 
"Arts of Metal Working," "The Armorer's 
Craft," "The Brass Founder" and "The 
Iron Worker." 

Attractive Panels. 

The subjects of Mr. Melchers' panels are 
" Education " and "The Chase." In the first 
named there are to be seen grouped before a 
statute of Pallas Athene, to whom they are 
rendering homage, a crowd of students and 
scholars. In the other a party of hunters is 
shown, some of them carrying home the 
game and others with dogs, falcons and 
sounding horns. The subjects in all of the 
decorations in this building are treated in a 
modern classical style. In Mr. Melchers' 
work the figures are eleven feet in height. 

Mr. McEwen's panels are to typify " Music " 
and "Textiles." Starting from a statute rep- 
resenting one of the muses there is a proces- 
sion leading up to and carried through the 
composition representing textiles to a statute 
of Minerva, the protectors of weavers. The 
procession serves as a background in the first 
for groups of figures singing and playing 



upon musical instruments of all descriptions, 
from satyrs with pan-pipes, a child playing a 
tambourine, and a mother singing a lullaby, 
to trumpets of victory and music of a higher 
order. In the other panels the various pro- 
cesses of shearing, spinning and weaving are 
shown. 

The decorations of the north pavilions are 
from the brushes of Frank D. Millet and 
Lawrence Earle. Each artist having exe- 
cuted two large tympani or half-round panels. 
Those by Mr. Millet illustrate the story of 
Penelope, which is perhaps the earliest men- 
tion of the art of weaving in poetry. 

In the first panel, Penelope is shown seated 
on a terrace before her loom, upon which is 
the shroud of Ulysses, which she unraveled 
each night and recommenced on the mor- 
row. Behind her stand two female attend- 
ants with fans, and at a little distance upon a 
pergola is a group composed of other attend- 
ants and the suitors about her during the 
absence of her husband. In the second 
panel is represented the return of Ulysses. 
Upon a terrace before the facade of his 
palace, is seen the hero of the Trojan wars, 
clad as a beggar and recognized only by his 
dog. His faithful spouse appears not to 
know him, but turns from him toward a group 
of young women seated upon the ground near 
by, engaged in weaving and spinning. 

Pottery and Glass Blowing. 

In strong contrast to the classic style of 
Mr. Millet's work, are the two panels which 
Mr. Earle has filled. The subjects, "Pot- 
tery " and " Glass Blowing," are treated in a 
manner almost realistic. They add variety 
to the other decorations of the building, 
which are all more or less classic in style. 
" American pseudoarchaic " is the epithet 
which one sarcastic artist applied to the 
paintings in the eighth pendentive domes. 
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Mr. Earle's compositions were arranged 
from studies made directly from nature 
in the potteries at Trenton, N. J., and 
in a glass factory not far from New York- 
City. 

In the composition representing the pot- 
tery industry, there are shown a group of 
potters at their wheels. Others are dipping 
the ware into vats which contain glazing mix- 
tures, and still others are carrying "saggers," 
as the receptacles in which the ware is 
placed while being burned are called, to the 
kilns. The kilns are in the form of large 
truncated cones, and well adapted to a deco- 
rative arrangement. In one corner are two 
figures in Oriental attire, engaged in decorat- 
ing pieces of pottery by hand after the 
ancient manner. Their costumes serve to 
introduce pleasing notes of color into the 
composition. 

In the panel illustrating the art of glass- 
making, a throng of blowers and their help- 
ers are swarming about a furnace blowing 
bottles and carboys. In one corner young 
women are plaiting the wicker covering 
about the bottles, and in the distance are 
seen the annealing ovens and laborers mix- 
ing "batch," as the compounded ingredients 
of which glass is made are called. The fire 
in the furnace, and the red-hot glass furnish 
notes of brilliant color, which contrast 
strongly with the somber colors of the work- 
men's clothing and the cool tones of the 
distance. 

The Interior View. 

On passing into the Manufactures' build- 
ing, one finds that it also is a crystal palace. 
So great is the expanse of glass in the roof 
that it is flooded with the light of day, and 
would almost answer for astronomical obser- 
vation by night. Overhead the iron super- 
structure, which is of such massiveness as to 



oppress the mind in thinking of it, looks like 
gossamer or cobweb. Suspended from the 
immense dome, are five great chandeliers, 
containing countless electric arc-lights, and 
of such size that they are threaded by gal- 
leries, along which workmen walk about 
looking like so many flies. An aisle fifty feet 
wide connects the main entrances at the 
north and south ends of the building, and is 
intersected midway by a similar thoroughfare 
connecting the main entrances on the east 
and west sides. These are paralleled every- 
where with avenues twenty-five and fifteen 
feet in width. The building is not two- 
storied, but around the walls run a gallery 
200 feet wide, with numerous openings or 
walls 100 feet square. In a general way, 
the ground floor is devoted to manufactures 
and the gallery to liberal arts. 

A City under Roof. 

On Dedication day the eye had unbroken 
range of all the magnificent distances of 
length, depth, and height, and could wander 
unobstructed over the structural beauties 
which abounded in every direction. Now 
the view is broken by hundreds of structures, 
some of them of dimensions which would be 
considered great in any other situation, and 
one can only take in the noble proportions 
of the Manufactures hall by gazing upward. 

But the lower range of vision presents 
compensating beauties in bewildering array, 
and the scene will be a revelation to the 
visitor no matter to what height his expecta- 
tions had been raised, nor what his previous 
experience of expositional displays. Colum- 
bia Avenue, fifty feet wide, extends through 
the mammoth building longitudinally, and is 
crossed at right angles in the center by another 
thoroughfare of equal width. Parallel with 
these main roadways others are laid out in 
the usual rectangular form of amodel city. 
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Along these bisecting and intersecting 
streets specimens of ornate architecture 
crowd the vista. Many of them are models 
of beauty, of costly material, and lavishly 
decorated. Within the superb Temple of 
Industry has been erected a city of palaces, 
castles, kiosks, arches, pyramids, and pavil- 
ions All that is graceful in outline and 
captivating in color has been brought into 
requisition to enhance the effect. 

The attention is distracted by the multi- 
tude of fascinating objects, but the most 
striking feature of attraction is at the very 
focal point of this brilliant scene, and will 
serve as a convenient point iVappui to the 
interior structures and their contents. 

The Master Clock and Chimes. 

In laying out the ground floor into sec- 
tions, the officials making the assignments of 
space grouped the American, German, French, 
and British exhibits so as to form a quad- 
rangle in the very center of the building, and 
within the court so formed, rises the crown- 
ing spectacular display of the entire collec- 
tion. This is the clock tower, looking like a 
cathedral spire dome in alabaster, which rises 
to the height of one hundred and thirty-five 
feet in graceful slenderness. 

The structure rests upon a base with four 
open arches which front the four main ave- 
nues, and contains the master clock of the 
Exposition. It also has a lofty belfry con- 
taining a chime of deep-toned bells (the 
largest weighing thirty-seven hundred pounds) 
on which, when President Cleveland set the 
wheels in motion on Opening Day the Na- 
tional Anthem was rung out in triumphant 
peals. 

The tower is constructed of staff, and was 
designed by Sanier, and is highly orna- 
mented. On each side of the portals front- 
ing the main avenues are panels bearing in- 



scriptions memorial of incidents in the life of 
Columbus. On the frieze at the top of the 
first story are displayed the seals and escut- 
cheons of each of the States of the Union. 
The clock mechanism occupies a room 
twenty feet square. The clock is the ex- 
hibit of the American Self-Winding Clock 
Company. 

Tiffany and Gorham Companies Exhibit. 

To the northeast of this conspicuous land- 
mark is the most pretentious of the Ameri- 
can structures, the pavilion which the Tiffany 
and Gorham Companies united to build. The 
architecture is Doric, the color being white 
with gold ornamentation. There is a curved 
facade, and the building itself is about twenty- 
five feet high. 

From the center of the front there rises a 
Doric column, surmounted by a globe and 
crowned by an eagle, one hundred feet above 
the floor. There are two lesser columns 
forty feet high, on either side, and wide arches 
between the columns which span the en- 
trances to the interior exhibits of jewels, gold 
and silverware. At the base of the main 
shaft is a pedestal with an inscription which 
declares that this section of the building is 
devoted to United States exhibits. The or- 
namentation and symbolism are all emblem- 
atic of America. 

Looking again to the northeast the visitor 
will be struck by the fact that the United 
States exhibits, unlike those of any other 
country, are not nationalized by any domina- 
ting structure, nor segregated by any kind of 
a designative enclosure. He will also be 
struck with the fact that it is not exactly on 
the s£me scale of expensiveness or grandeur 
as the neighboring national, exhibits. In 
place of a national pavilion it has at the 
angle nearest the clock tower the booth of 
Tiffany, however, which almost redeems it. 
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To the north of it, and in striking- contrast 
with it, is the Pantheon-like booth of the 
Meriden Britanniaware Company, built of 
rosewood with curved plate-glass windows. 
North of that again is the elegant and spaci- 
ous mahogany booth oftheWaltham Watch 
Company. But the rest of the space is cut 
up into comparatively small portions, which 
may contain many interesting and creditable 
exhibits, but which do not, perhaps, make a 
great impression amid such a wilderness of 
magnificence. 

The French Section. 

The pavilion of France is in every way 
worthy of that great country and of the 
occasion. It is three hundred by two hun- 
dred feet in dimensions, and is elaborately 
decorated. There are twenty-six entrances 
to the pavilion, each of them leading into a 
salon which is devoted to some special class 
of the exhibit. In one apartment, for in- 
stance, the largest houses in Paris vie with 
each other to show what can be accomplished 
in house furnishing and adornment ; in an- 
other the silversmiths' display their wares 
and handiwork ; in another, china and por- 
celain. 

The clothing department is unique. One 
feature of it is a group in wax representing a 
Paris wedding, the entire party attired in the 
latest fashions. The potteries of Limoges 
and Sevres have excelled themselves in the 
specimens specially produced for the Ex- 
position, and lovers of the ceramic art may 
find here exquisite bric-a-brac in endless pro- 
fusion and variety. Art in the manufacture 
of jewelry has its home in a daintily con- 
structed Louis Quinize pavilion at the east 
end of the section. Upstairs is the great 
display of silks from Lyons. 

Only a few of the details will serve to con- 
vey an idea- of the breadth of design and 



attention to the most trivial features which are 
characteristic of the French. The entrance is 
a semi-circular colonnade, pierced by double 
doors with panels bearing allegorical figures. 
The first room is known as that of the Re- 
public, and is fitted up in red plush. 

Laces from Great Factories. 

In the center is a statue of France by the 
famous sculptor Folguere. It represents the 
figure of a woman much after the style of the 
American Goddess of Liberty. In this room, 
displayed in show-cases, are our laces from 
the great factories and from the home work- 
ers. The walls are covered with paintings 
illustrating the industry and the march of the 
nation. One of the most interesting exhibits 
will be the Salle de Gobelin. This is called 
the throne room, only there is no throne in 
it. That article is no longer used in France. 
The friezes on the walls represent the great 
centers of trade with figures of Palissy, Lim- 
oges and Beveau. At the back is a huge 
tapestry representing the God-child of fairies, 
one of the finest and best-known Gobelins in 
France. 

The furniture room is magnificent, and in 
it is displayed the most beautiful and costly 
furniture. There is one divan of Louis XIV 
style worth $5,000 and a set of drawing- 
room furniture of the same period worth five 
times as much. All this furniture is covered 
with the finest tapestry and is most delicate 
in design and coloring. 

The ladies will be fascinated by the display 
of the Bon Marche, the famous bazaar of 
fashion which makes a comprehensive exhibit 
of textiles and finished garments. In one 
corner is shown a bride's trosseau — perhaps 
the most costly ever made. Some of the 
items and cost will illustrate : The silk under- 
skirt is made of embroidered white silk, trim- 
med with lace., and is valued at £2,300; sev- 
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eral pieces of underwear worth $200; a single 
bed-sheet, embroidered in silk, worth $ 1 ,000 ; 
a pillow-case worth $ 1 60, and a whole case 
of robes de nuit at #500 apiece. The entire 
outfit is worth $25,000. This firm also shows 
a line of goods such as suits for men, from $6 
to $300, and dress shirts from 10 cents apiece 
to $100. 

An Expensive Cradle. 

In the room occupied by Waree, the 
famous lace-maker, there is a cradle made of 
lace worth $3,000, and a fine display of all 
the wonderful art. There are several promi- 
nent perfumers in France, and they have com- 
bined in one room, which has been painted a 
delicate Nile green. In the center is a foun- 
tain of perfume. It will be changed each day, 
and it not only perfumes the entire space, but 
the public is at liberty to perfume their hand- 
kerchiefs in the spray free of all charge. 

The salon of the silversmiths is superbly 
fitted, and fairly dazzles the beholder with its 
array of jewels and precious metals. Bouch- 
eson and Vever have a priceless collection of 
gems, and Crist ople, the world -renowned, 
shows articles of household ornament and 
service which are worth a king's ransom. On 
either side of the entrance to this apartment 
are Japanese cabinets six feet high, marvel- 
lously inlaid with gold and silver. In salon 
26 is exhibited a collection of French cos- 
tumes at all epochs of their history from the 
time of the ancient Gauls. It consists of an 
exposition by wax figures, like that at the 
Musee Grevin in Paris, and shows elegant 
samples of the elegant age of Louis XVth, 
when dress was an art with the men and a 
passion with the women. 

There are three rooms filled with clothing, 
hats, boots, embroidered robes, plumes, laces, 
brocaded cloaks; and more money has been 
expended here than in any other division of 



the pavilion. The French exhibit occupies 
more than one hundred thousand square feet, 
and there is not an inch of it which has not 
been improved to the best advantage, or which 
is not occupied by some object of beauty o* 
interest. 

The German Pavilion. 

To the northwest of the central court the 
magnificent facade of the German pavilion is 
one of the most striking features within the 
building. In front there is a German garden, 
inclosed by an ornamental fence, connecting 
with end pavilions. 

Passing through the court yard the main 
entrance to the German section is through 
a magnificent arch with ornamental columns 
on either side. But the visitor must wait 
until he traverses some of the interior avenues 
of the German section before gaining a clear 
conception of the splendid unity of design and 
the richness of decoration that mark the Teu- 
tonic display. All the minor pavilions which 
house the representative exhibits of the indus- 
tries of Germany show harmony in design, 
without losing individual completeness. 

At the south entrance stands the palace of 
King Ludwig. This is the most elaborate 
interior on the floor and is sumptuously 
finished. Each room opens to the aisle and 
all differ in designs. One is gold, inlaid 
marble, and the center one a drawing-room 
with frescoes worth a small fortune. The 
inlaid marble work is remarkable and rep- 
resents fruits and flowers cut out of colored 
marble and put into the white. 

North of this are four rustic work pagodas 
which are to be used by the famous textile 
firms of Germany. One is occupied by the 
Axminister carpet firm of Koch & Koch, of 
Belsnitz. In front of it hangs a piece of car- 
pet which took six months to make and 
which has 1,000,000 tufts in it. They have 
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fitted up two rooms, one a lady's boudoir and 
the other a gentleman's lounging-room, both 
hung with rugs and draperies and furnished 
with beautiful furniture. Next to the textile 
exhibit is that of the Royal Saxon China 
factory at Meissen. This display weighs 
sixty tons and is valued at half a million of 
dollars. It includes some of the most deli- 
cate work of the famous pottery, and the 
work of installing could not be begun until 
all construction was finished. 

Great Variety of Glassware. 

Bohemia is noted for its glass to a greater 
extent than New Castle is for coal, and the 
exhibit is bewildering. There is glassware 
of all descriptions and some of it almost 
priceless. The exhibit is all in show cases 
and is guarded night and day by two stalwart 
Bohemians, who look on the delicate glass 
with the same reverence that fills a Zulu's 
mind when he regards the diamond earth in 
Chief Skiff's yard. Ernst Whliss', of Sax- 
ony, installed six cases of this ware said to 
be the finest collection ever shipped to this 
country. The vases are all hand-painted 
and burned and have that deep blue color 
which distinguishes the Saxon ware from all 
others. 

In this collection are also a large number 
of plates decorated after Chinese designs in 
blue and gold. One delicate little soup plate 
was invoiced at $60, and a platter, whose 
chief reason for existence is to decorate a 
mantle shelf and look pretty, is valued at 
$120. Under the gallery in the German 
space little rooms have been made between 
girders and each is occupied by some firm 
with a particular line of goods. One of these 
is taken by the clock factory of the Black 
Forest, where no less than forty different 
varieties of cuckoo clocks are shown. With 
the exception of the weight and chains the 



clocks are made of wood, and it is the inten- 
tion of the exhibitor to keep the forty cukoos 
at work all of the time. Some of the neigh- 
boring German exhibitors object to this. 
They say it will be too much like one of the 
amateur operatic training schools which are 
so numerous in Germany. 

Next to the collection of cuckoos is a col- 
lection of the hall clocks of grandfather kind, 
tall and dignified, and made of old oak. One 
of these little rooms is particularly interesting. 
It represents a corner in a library, the book 
shelves being handsomely carved by hand. 
In one corner is a cozy seat made of em- 
bossed leather. In the center is a bronze 
piece, representing Apollo at the chase, done 
by Merz. In front of the entire space is'to 
be a massive rough iron railing. The gates 
are already in position. They are most 
beautiful in design and twenty-five feet high. 
The work is scroll-like and all done by hand. 
Just inside the gates is the main arch of the 
entrance. It is surmounted by the imperial 
crown over the German coat-of-arms, sup- 
ported by historical groups of statuary. 

Austria's Fine Display. 

Austria occupies the space just north of 
Germany. The entrance to the section is 
guarded by tall pillars connected by an arch- 
way and surmounted by imperial eagles. The 
pavilions are all mounted with the Austrian 
crown done in gilt. Glassware predomi- 
nates in the front part of the section. All of 
the famous factories of Bohemia have exten- 
sive showings, and at the first glance the eye 
is bewildered by the many colors and tints of 
the delicate ware. 

In the center is a huge vase which belongs 
to the Emperor Francis Joseph and was 
loaned for exhibition. It is made in imitation 
of onyx, with a cluster of different colored 
groups around it like a girdle. The purchase 
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price was $3,000. The Tschernich factory 
and Count Harrach have magnificent collec- 
tions from the two most famous factories in 
the world, and some of the articles shown are 
marvels of the decorator's art. Some of them 
are loaned by collectors and will be returned. 
There is a punch bowl as large as a bushel 
basket, surrounded by two dozen glasses. 
Each glass is the same as the bowl, which is 
cut in arabesque design on the outside, and 
inside the decoration is in gilt, the handles 
being dragoons. The lightest thing in glass. 
ware is the Pompeiian red ware. The Pom- 
peiian color is a startling red, decorated and 
jeweled in a most artistic manner. 

One set of six pieces on exhibition is 
valued at $8,000. It stands out from all 
the rest by the very force of color. On one 
table is a collection of ivory pottery ware. It 
is a clay so treated that it resembles ivory. 
All the pieces are statues and the designs are 
made by the industrial school at Vienna. 
The most noticeable feature is the life-like 
expression of the faces. In large and small 
alike this characteristic holds good, the nature 
of the clay making it possible. 

Crystal Beauties. 

Crystal goods were shown in profusion 
and in all shapes and sizes. Much attention 
was given to a group of decorated porcelain 
in royal blue and gold, principally vases of 
assorted sizes, around a huge jardiniere. In 
one corner were two urns, six feet high, set 
on pedestals to revolve. They are hand- 
painted and were done in Carlsbad. Each 
has two historic scenes depicted. On one is 
the abolition of slavery and the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, and on the 
other the signing of the Magna Charta, and 
the taking of the Bastile. The bases are 
also pictorial, showing the invention of print- 
ing and the invention of the steam engine. 



Austria's exhibit is not confined to glass- 
ware. Leather goods have a stand, in which 
are placed tables and chairs of leather and 
various specimens of book -binding. Under 
a carefully guarded case is placed a copy of 
the Bible bound in silver. The covers are 
hand-carved and inlaid with gold, and across 
the front is a vine made of topaz graduated 
in size. Lovers of the dainty hung around 
a set of writing-desks. One resembled a 
three-paneled screen. The groundwork was 
blue, trimmed with white. Across each 
panel was a floral design in silver. By 
touching a secret spring a part of the middle 
panel falls down and forms a desk. The ink 
bottles and secret drawers are exposed by 
touching another secret spring. The same 
design is applied to a dressing-case, the only 
difference being that in place of cut-glass ink 
bottles, toilet articles imbedded in sky-blue 
silk pockets are exposed. 

Glimpse of a Model Room. 

Under the gallery a model room has been 
fitted up to illustrate the triumph of the dec- 
orator's art. At the back has been painted a 
conservatory, and exotics are placed in front 
of it leading up to the painting in panoramic 
style of decoration. The ceiling and w r alls 
are beautifully frescoed. The center-piece of 
the ceiling is the goddess Flora. The wall 
panels are after the Louis XV style. All of 
the wood-work of the furniture is gilded and 
upholstered in Gobelin tapestry. 

Two noticeable pieces are the clock and 
grand piano, The latter is painted in a more 
elaborate manner in ivory-white and gold. 
All of the panels and the top bear scenes 
and allegorical figures. The clock is eight 
feet high and of Moorish design, made en- 
tirely of gilt. It possesses a set of chimes 
which strike the hours and the quarters. 
The entire lot has been sold to an American 
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home-furnisher for $25,000, to be delivered 
%t the close of the Fair. 

The English Section. 

The English quarter; like the American, is 
not defined by a national pavilion. Neither 
are the booths and exhibits what they might 
have been under other circumstances. Still, 
in many of the booths the English taste 'for 
quiet and substantial elegance is fully illus- 
trated, and the English exhibit is a model of 
compactness and is representative of the 
leading industries of the British Empire. 

The leading features of the display are 
textiles and pottery. The most attractive 
object in this section is an exact reproduction 
of the famous dining-room at Hatfield House, 
the home of Lord Salisbury, which is con- 
sidered to be the best specimen extant of the 
architecture of the Elizabethian era, and is 
besides replete with historic interest. 

The dining-room is the most attractive 
room in the house, for it tells in its carvings 
the history of the Cecils from the tenth cen- 
tury. Beneath its richly paneled ceiling 
Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth took their 
daily meals, for both these rulers at one time 
made Hatfield House their residence. In 
the reproduction one side of the dining-room 
is left open. On the other side is the old 
iron fire-place with the date 1637 on it and 
the huge fire-irons and dogs. Above this is 
the huge tapestry which represent the present 
owner's ancestors at the crusade ; on either 
side is a full stand of mail which also figured 
to protect some heroic Cecil during that holy 
war, and above all is the full coat-of-arms of 
the house. 

Portraits of Queens. 
At the upper end of the dining-room is the 
minstrel gallery, with a carved lattice-work 
balcony surmounted by six lions rampant, 



each holding a shield with the six primal 
quarterings of the family, and at the other 
end is rich carving of the old oak of which 
the entire interior is made, the great folding 
doors on either side of which hang life-size 
paintings of Queen Elizabeth and Mary 
Queen of Scots. Directly under the minstrel 
gallery are six winged busts in carved oak 
which form truss coves, and these busts are 
likenesses of the six branches of the house 
whose coat-of-arms is held by the lions di- 
rectly over them, and above all is the coat- 
of-arms of the Cecils. Around the ceiling 
are more truss coves made by lions, each 
holding the coat-of-arms emblazoned shield, 
showing the connections of the house to 
other families by their quarterings, and the 
softly faded heraldic colorings are faithfully 
shown. 

The floor is made of black and white 
marble blocks covered in the center by a 
Persian rug on which stands the old oak 
table and chairs made in exact copy of those 
now in use. The exterior of the exhibit, 
which was completed under the direction of 
Alfred Wing, who represents the London 
firm, has in front a portico from Haddon 
Hall, and the other three sides are painted 
ivory-white, with stamp leather panels. The 
entire place occupies a space thirty by 
forty feet. 

The British Potteries. 

The Doulton potteries, of Lamberth, Eng- 
land, occupy a central position. Their dis- 
play is large and very beautiful. It is com- 
posed of many different specimens of their 
excellent workmanship, both in modeling 
and decorating; but there is little, if any- 
thing, that has not been previously displayed 
in the American market. The massing of 
so large a variety is, however, most pleasing. 
What is known as the Lamberth ware is 
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always effective. The fine clays used in 
making it accept the' enamel so perfectly 
that a glaze of great brilliancy is attained. 
The coloring of the darker pieces, where 
powder-blue, dark greens and soft reds have 
been used, is exquisite. There are some 
large faience vases, decorated by artists fam- 
ous for their work on porcelain. Tall ewers, 
with graceful and slender necks, are to be 
found in faience. 

A vase upon which has been painted the 
story of Columbus attracts much attention. 
The Misses Barlow have again shown their 
skill as decorators, using as subjects birds 
and cattle. The newest examples are called 
mosaic and marquetry. The tessellated 
work, the designs of which are outlined by a 
gold thread, is very pretty. The clouded 
colors applied to the marquetry harmonize 
with the party color, which is usually a soft 
gray. The table services are exquisite in 
decoration and design and endless in variety. 
One art room is devoted to the showing of 
Lamberth tiles. They are daringly colored, 
and the figures which compose the subject 
matter of the pictures are skillfully modeled. 
Mr. Timworth's historical and allegorical bas- 
reliefs are an additional attraction to the tile 
art room. 

Exhibits of the British Colonies. 

South of Great Britain, on the west side, are 
the exhibits of the British colonies and depen- 
dencies. The contiguous Canadian quarter 
is well filled. Just to the west of it, under 
the gallery, is seen the broad blue orchid-front 
of the New South Wales pavilion, emblazoned 
with the Ostrich and the Kangaroo. 

The pavilions erected by the Hindostanese 
and the Ceylonese are the admiration of all 
who see them. No such specimens of wood 
carving were ever before seen in this country. 
Delicate tracery and carving in satin woods 



and ebony are profusely used to ornament 
the columns and arches. The wood carvings 
which will be shown in the interior exhibits 
from these countries, are the products of the 
most skilled native workmen in either country, 
and therefore the finest exhibits of their kind 
in the world. 

South of the British dependencies are the 
sections devoted to Spain aad the Spanish- 
American countries, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Mexico, Persia, Brazil, Argentine Republic, 
Portugal, Greece, Denmark, Switzerland and 
other nationalities. 

The pavilion of Brazil simulates the gate- 
ways and inclosures of a pleasure garden. 
There is no roof, but the pillars, carving, and 
symbolic statuary, are all in fine taste and 
highly attractive. The material is staff so 
ingeniously wrought that the appearance is 
exactly that of white marble. 

Switzerland has one of the most attractive 
displays in the building. It is placed at the 
south end, and is reached through an arch 
over which is the Swiss cross in bright red. 
Once inside, the visitor forgets the roar of the 
hammers which comes from the roof. All 
around the three sides of the square are pic- 
tures of the Swiss Alps. The pictures are 
done in colored crayons, are realistically 
beautiful, and can hardly be told from oil 
paintings. They represent scenes well known 
to travelers. In the foreground of many of 
the scenes are shown pastoral scenes of the 
table-lands. 

Swiss Watchmakers. 

The Swiss pavilions contain all of that rare 
handiwork for which the people are famous, 
and in one corner will be shown a family of 
Swiss watchmakers, where every one down 
to the baby is at work. The baby's share of 
the work is done with its rattle. The delicate 
little wheels are put in the rattle with emery 
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dust, and while the baby amuses itself 
by pounding the toy it polishes the wheels. 

Spain has taken possession of the space 
next to Switzerland and attracts much atten- 
tion from the crowd of visitors, all of whom 
are interested in the exhibit of the nation 
that has the honor of having discovered the 
New World. Holland makes a fine showing 
of China stoves. One of these is about four 
feet high, and is delicate enough in construc- 
tion for Queen Mab and her fairies to sit 
around on a cold evening. The corners are 
made of upright figures in gold-leaf, which 
hold up the top, which is all one piece, and 
is made in delicate fretwork style, surmounted 
by the " Reading Magdalen," after Corregio's 
famous picture of that name. On the four 
sides are panels in blue, with guilt figures, 
and the base is of a deep Pompeiian red. 

On the north side of Austria, and between 
that country and the extension of the United 
States exhibit, comes Japan with its quaint 
and peculiar architecture. The Japanese 
have many choice and beautiful exhibits, 
and the energy and care with which these 
progressive orientals have arranged their 
treasures compels the admiration of all who 
witness them. 

The Holland Exhibit. 

South again, the display of Delft ware from 
Holland cannot fail to delight connoisseurs 
and collectors. Every example is modern, 
and all the decorations are by hand. The 
booth containing this exhibit from the Nether- 
lands is felicitously adapted to the contents. 
It is set as a well-furnished room in tones of 
mulberry red, which serve as an admirable 
background for the blue and white of the 
china. 

The richest specimens are arranged in 
antique cabinets of exquisite workmanship, 
while spindle-legged tables are covered with 



bottles, vases, jugs, and jars of all shapes and 
patterns. 

The Delft art manufacturers wisely go to 
the works of their own famous artists for 
their subjects. The transcriptions in every 
instance are satisfactory. There are in the 
collection lovely examples after Hendrik Wil- 
liam Mesdag. One shows two ships making 
ready for the day's fishing. The sea presents 
a calm surface. The reflection from the rising 
sun is on the horizon, and the sky is lumin- 
ous. The spirit of the picture has been 
faithfully carried out. There is a charac- 
teristically Dutch market scene by Tony 
Ofiermanns ; a cavalier and a merry drink- 
ing party after Frans Hals. Louis Apol's 
land and waterscapes make the most 
charming blue and white effects. A 
brawny fisherman with a little child in 
his arms is a striking and typical example 
of Israels 

Quaint Netherlands Homes. 

,Valkenburg and Artz interiors of the quaint 
old Netherlands homes have been truthfully 
reproduced. There are some specimens of 
sepia tiles which have been manipulated after 
Anton Maure's sheep pictures. The dull 
brown tones so prevalent in this remarka- 
ble artist's coloring make the group note- 
worthy. There is also a peculiar stone- 
ware of copper luster, somewhat opalescent 
in its coloring, and bearing a strong re- 
semblance to the old Roman, Greek, and 
Egyptian glass. 

South of the French section, on the east 
side of the building, Belgium has built a 
handsome structure, and the entire Belgian 
exhibit promises to excel anything which 
King Leopold's subjects have hitherto at- 
tempted. South of Belgium is the Russian 
section and the small spaces devoted to the 
Norwegian and Chinese exhibits. 
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The United States occupy the entire north- 
eastern portion of the floor of the building. 
In finish, and especially in the patient, labori- 
ous processes of manual labor, as well as in 
the uniformity of setting given to their respec- 
tive displays, it may be conceded that the 
foreign exhibitors excel. But it is just as 
undeniable that in variety and originality 
the domestic exhibit far surpasses all 
others. 

The American Section. 

When the visitor enters the United States 
section one of the first impressions will be 
the wondrous variety and comprehensiveness 
of the manufacturers' exhibit. Before ex- 
amining the details of the several exhibits 
the visitor will be well repaid for a study of 
the exterior ornamentation of the several 
booths and pavilions. Perhaps the most 
exquisite of all the American pavilions, from 
an artistic .point of view, are those of the 
Pairpont Manufacturing Company and the 
Meriden Britannica Company, both being 
exhibitors of silverware. 

The Pairpont pavilion is a miniature Gre- 
cian temple, pure white in color, its 'splendid 
proportions being a model of classic archi- 
tecture. The Meriden pavilion is circular in 
shape and constructed entirely of rosewood. 
Other very handsome pavilions in the Ameri- 
can section are those of Edward Jansen, who 
exhibits toys in the gallery, and Mermod & 
Jacquard, who exhibit jewelry, also in the gal- 
lery. These are gems in the renaissance style 
of architecture. There are many Byzantine 
kiosks and other miniatures of ancient struc- 
tures in various portions of the American 
section. 

Among the more strikingly handsome 
pavilions in the American section may be 
mentioned those of James Kirk & Co., in 
toilet soaps; Ladd & Coffin, in perfumeries; 
Roessler & Hasslacker, in chemicals ; the 



Chicago Varnish Company ; Lawson Valen- 
tine Varnish Company ; Amberg File Com- 
pany ; Hammond Typewriter Company ; 
Brunswick-Balke Billiard Company; Cela- 
don Pottery and Tile Company ; Cambridge 
Ait Tile Company; Barre Manufacturing 
Company and the Granite Manufacturing 
Association, in granites and art bronzes ; 
Monumental Bronze Company ; United 
States Glass Company; Libby Glass Com- 
pany; Rawson & Evans and G. E. Andro- 
vette, in art glass and stained decorations; 
H. G. Bachman, in wood carving; Ansonia 
Clock Company and Waltham Watch Com- 
pany, in horology ; Nathan, Mayer, Strauss 
& Co., in clothing and corsets; Wolf & 
Periolat and John T. Shayne, in furs ; New 
England Whalebone Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in novelties; Nicol & Co. and E. 
Burnham, in hair goods ; Hirsh & Brothers, 
in umbrellas; A. J. Tower and the American 
Rubber Company, in rubber goods; Ives, 
Blakeley & Williams and the Wahl Fancy 
Bone Company, in toys ; National Meter 
Company and the Fairbanks Scale Com- 
pany, in scales and measures ; Shultz & Co., 
in lighting fixtures and chandeliers ; Cribbon 
& Sexton, Michigan Stove Works and the 
Magee Furnace Company, in stoves. 

Strikingly Handsome Pavilions. 

Chapman Manufacturing Company, in 
harness hardware; H. J. Daimika, in refrig- 
erators; Washburn-Moen Company and 
Roebling & Co., in wire goods and wire 
fencing; Cartwright Metal Roofing Com- 
pany, Putnam Nail Company and the Steel 
Bath Tub Company, in building hardware; 
Nicholson Fire Company and Rhode Island 
Tool Company, in general hardware ; Stan- 
dard Manufacturing Company and Albrene 
Stone Company, in plumber's hardware. All 
these pavilions, and many others not men- 
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tioned, are distinguished for special beauty 
in design and workmanship. 

Notable Collective Exhibits. 

There are also several collective exhibits 
in the department of manufactures. Among 
the more striking of these may be mentioned 
the exhibits of the National Association of 
Woolen Manufacturers, the Association of 
Silk Manufacturers of the United States, the 
National Pottery Association, the Wall Paper 
Manufacturers, the Merchant Tailors' Associ- 
ation and the Shoe and Leather Association. 

The two last mentioned exhibits are out- 
side of Manufactures Building in special struc- 
tures. The merchant tailors' exhibit is in an 
artistic building between the art galleries and 
the Illinois State Buildings and faces the 
northwest lagoon. The interior decoration 
of the Merchant Tailors' Building is magnifi- 
cent. There are panels with water-color 
paintings by distinguished artists, typifying 
six stages of dress from the time of Adam to 
the present day. 

The other overflow exhibit — shoe and 
leather — is in the southeast portion of the 
grounds. This building is 570 feet long by 
150 feet wide and cost more than $100,000. 
It contains the domestic exhibits of leather, 
boots and shoes, rubber boots and shoes and 
the allied trades, besides the exhibits of 
leather from foreign countries, including 
France, Germany, Russia, Austria, Spain, 
Mexico, Brazil, Venezuela and the Argen- 
tine Republic. There are also shown leather 
curios from museums and private collections. 
There is a model shoe factory, which turns 
out more than 1,000 pairs of shoes per day 
during the Exposition. 

Other collective exhibits inside Manufact- 
ures' building include special displays by the 
Grand Rapids Furniture Association, Rock- 
ford (111.) Furniture Association, Indianapolis 
25— F 



Furniture Association and the Chicago Fur- 
niture Association. In the Shoe and Leather 
building there are unified exhibits from the 
Lynn Shoe Manufacturers' Association and 
the Haverhill (Mass.) Shoe Manufacturers' 
Association. Several of these pavilions, nota- 
bly that of the Rockford Furniture Associ- 
ation, are unique and handsome. 

A Few Details of the Exhibit. 

The articles classed under manufactures 
and displayed in this immense building are 
so numerous as to bewilder the mind. They 
are divided into thirty-five groups, each 
group is divided into ten or more classes, 
and each class into about twenty or more 
smaller departments ; and even these smaller 
departments are so general as to convey but 
little idea of the almost infinite diversity of 
articles displayed. 

It may assist the imagination, however, to 
mention as included in the groups chemical 
and pharmaceutical supplies, colors, paints, 
dyes, varnishes, paper, stationery, upholstery, 
artistic decorations, ceramics, mosaics, stone, 
monuments, mausoleums, mantels, caskets, 
art metal work, enamels, glass, glassware, 
stained glass, carvings, gold and silverware, 
jewelry, ornaments, watches, clocks, silk, 
jute, ramie, vegetable fibres, yarns, linens, 
woven goods, clothing, costumes, furs, laces, 
embroideries, artificial flowers, hair work, 
coiffures, valises, trunks, canes, umbrellas, 
rubber goods, gutta percha, celluloid, xylo- 
mite, toys, leather goods, scales, measures, 
ordnance, ammunition, lighting apparatus, 
cooking apparatus, tinware, screens, iron 
goods, vaults, safes, cutlery, plumbing and 
sanitations. And every one of these classes 
is well represented. It is only possible to 
particularize a few details. 

Especially unique exhibits are those of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Company, which shows a 
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crystal of alum four tons in weight. This is 
said to demonstrate the perfection of the art 
of crystallization, two or three years being 
spent in its preparation. The Brunswick- 
Balke Company show an ivory tower, to- 
gether with more than $10,000 worth of 
ivory, and an elephant's head, showing the 
tusks in their natural state. Mermode and 
Jaquard will show in their exhibit more than 
$150,000 worth of diamonds. In onyx and 
petrified woods of all forms, including man- 
tels, there is a splendid exhibit by the Drake 
Manufacturing Company, of Minneapolis. 

In furs, there is a great showing by 
Shayne and others, including magnificent 
specimens of stuffed animals and richly 
dressed products of the chase. In scales, 
the Fairbanks Company will exhibit enor- 
mous track scales that will weigh a loaded 
railway car. In the same group are shown 
analytical scales that will weigh correctly the 
ten-thousandth part of a grain. In wire 
fencing and w r rought-iron work the exhibits 
will include the finest specimens ever shown 
by American manufacturers. 

Musical Instruments. 

Lyth and Healy, of Chicago, show more 
than one thousand musical instruments in a 
beautiful pavilion of unusual size and strik- 
ing architecture. There are wools from 
Manchester, calicos from Haverstraw, bolts 
from Trenton, screws from Willimantic, 
knives from Norwich, watches from Water- 
bury, skates from Schenectady, gloves from 
Gloversville, and in fact everything that 
energy and money can make. 

In pottery there is a distinct attempt to 
rival foreign manufacturers, and not without 
success. The visitor wilt be struck with a 
case which is filled with exquisite specimens 
of the work of Miss D wight, of New York. 
Aside from the artistic merit of the work, it 



deserves mention as having been the first 
exhibit completed and put in place in this 
building by a woman. 

The display consists of a collection of vases, 
plates, cups, lamps, etc. The color scheme 
suggests that of the Royal Worcester ware, 
but is even more delicate in effect. A set 
of dessert plates, that has already been 
purchased by Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, is 
decorated with orchids done in white and 
gold on a background of pale yellow. Two 
chocolate sets, decorated with orchids in 
brown and gold on a yellow background ; a 
salad set in ecru, on which are painted 
maidenhair ferns in pale green ; two lamps, 
decorated with orchids, are among the other 
rare pieces in the exhibit, which is effectively 
arranged in the case against a background of 
olive silk. Most of the articles have been 
purchased by George Childs and some prom- 
inent New York women. 

Rare Specimens of Pottery. 

Elegant specimens of original and striking 
design are to be found in the exhibit of the 
Potter's Association of the United States, 
which includes all articles of use and orna- 
ment. The Chesapeake Pottery Company 
has arranged a display of one thousand 
pieces, among them productions of this firm 
urned out fifty years ago. 

There are Pompadour dinner sets of exqui- 
site modeling and of ornamentation which will 
compete with vases of Pompeiian form and 
tints. A flagon vase twenty-two inches high, 
modeled after the old Pilgrim style of bottles, 
with panels in the side, forms a conspicuous 
feature. The Lord Calvert vase is twenty- 
four inches high, and including the handles, 
twenty-six inches wide. It is ornamented in 
gold, and the handles represent angels. 

There is also a large pitcher of majolica 
ware, flower vases of Palissy design, and a 
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bust of Washington. Several special designs 
have been prepared. One a toilet set, the 
decorations, designs, form and coloring dis- 
tinctively Persian. One of the largest pieces 
of pottery ever made in America in one 
piece is a jardinere which occupies a con- 
spicuous position in the 
display. The design 
is Italian renaissance. 
Besides this there are 
jardinieres of Egyptian, 
Grecian, Japanese and 
Persian designs, also 
chaste dinner sets, mod- 
eled in rococo style. 

Making Cloth. 

The process of con- 
verting into cloth is 
thoroughly shown in the 
Manufactures' building. 
The finest and most 
approved machinery 
used for that purpose is 
already in place, and 
makes a beautiful and 
comprehensive showing. 
The cording machines, 
three in number, are from 
Saxony, the spinning 
jacks, which are self- 
operating and marvels of 
ingenuity are manufac- 
tured at Fall River, 
Mass., while Worcester, 
the greatest loom manu- 
facturing city of the world, has sent thirty 
looms of all sizes and styles on which 
will be woven everything from heavy carpet 
to my lady's lace handkerchief. The dis- 
play will be one of the greatest educational 
factors of the fair, as there is no product 
more generally in use than cloth, and yet 



the method of its manufacture is understood 
by comparatively few. Every department 
will employ skilled labor, it being arranged 
that representatives of Germany shall do the 
carding, France the spinning, and America 
the weaving. 




AN ARTISTIC EXHIBIT IN THE MANUFACTURES BUILDING. 

A Complete and Ingenious Clock. 
The Waterbury Company shows a time- 
piece which, as an ingenious and intricate 
piece of mechanism has, perhaps, never been 
surpassed. The making has occupied several 
years, and the result is worthy of descrip- 
tion. 
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The timepiece stands 16 feet in height, 
with a six-foot base. It is made of black 
walnut, highly polished, and handsomely 
carved with scenes representing American 
history from the landing of Columbus to the 
present time. At the lower part of the 
clock, and on each side, is an allegorical 
scene representing mechanical progress dur- 
ing the last century, every figure in each 
group being in motion. 

The large scene is in the center of the 
clock. It represents the " train room " of 
the Waterbury Clock Company, with all the 
shafting and machinery in operation, and 
twenty-five operatives at work. The figures 
go through every motion of work in that 
department 

Four scenes are represented on the sides 
of the clock. The subjects are, first, a cot- 
ton gin in full operation in a cotton field, 
with the negroes carrying the cotton in from 
the fields and placing it on the cotton gin, 
while Eli Whitney, who stands by, is explain- 
ing the working of the machinery to a 
planter. A second scene shows the old 
method of manufacturing cloth. The opera- 
tives are at work beating the flax and pre- 
paring it for the looms and spinning wheels. 
A third scene represents a coal mine with 
the cage working and the miners digging 
into the banks of coal. 

Click of Sewing Machines. 

In a fourth scene is a representation of 
the improvement in sewing machines. Elias 
Howe is watching the work of one of his 
machines, while close by modern machines 
are plying, and in another adjacent group are 
a number of women laboriously sewing by 
hand. The fifth group indicates the advance 
in the electrical world. Electrician Daft is 
represented operating a dynamo. The sixth 
shows the interior of a telephone and tele- 



graph office with operators at work and mes- 
senger boys running in and out. 

Scene seven contrasts the old and new 
methods of manufacturing watches, showing 
the improved factories of the present day and 
a kitchen in Switzerland, where watches were 
made by hand a century ago. The last is 
an old-fashioned saw-mill, with the saw run- 
ning, logs moving, and children playing near 
by. 

The figures are all operated by an electric 
motor, and are constantly in motion. The 
center of the clock is occupied by a beautiful 
water color of the buildings of the clock 
company, while just above is the handsome 
dial of the clock. It is three feet in diameter, 
and indicates the days of the week, month, 
and year, the hours, minutes, and seconds of 
the day, and the moon's phases and tides. 
Each figure represented is an exact likeness, 
and the whole is complete in every respect. 
At the top of the clock is a handsome carv- 
ing of the " Declaration of Independence," 
with a reproduction of the famous old Liberty 
bell. 

A Comparative Judgment. 

From the lips of a prominent official of the 
Exposition, whose opinion is entitled to the 
weight of expert testimony, " the American 
exhibits in the Department of Manufactures 
are far more worthy of attention than at a 
casual glance they seem. Nevertheless, the 
criticism is freely and justly made that Ameri- 
can exhibitors have given too little attention 
to exterior attractiveness in manufactures 
building, There is also a serious lack of 
variety and harmony in the exhibits. It is 
not too late to remedy these defects to some 
extent. 

Exhibits from foreign countries, especially 
Germany, France and Austria, have a sym- 
metry not found in the American section. 
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There is no useless duplication of articles, and 
no excessive display of any particular article. 
The visitors to the Fair have already found out 
that they pass from one species of exhibits 
to another in foreign sections, while across 
the avenue they are wearied by a repetition 
of the same specific product. The foreign 
country appropriated a certain sum of money 
to be used in this building, as in others, to 
unify and localize the exhibits, and a portion 
of that money was paid for the services of 
an architect to plan a typical inclosure ; still 
another portion secured the services of a 
solicitor, whose business it was to find out 
what manufacturers would most creditably 
represent the country, and allot them each a 
due proportion of space. The result is a 
collective exhibit which first represents the 
country, and secondly the individual. 

Mad Race Between Exhibitors. 

Not a dollar of government money has 
been spent in manufactures building. There 
is almost nothing in it to indicate there is any 
such government as that of the United States. 
It was with the utmost difficulty that Mr. 
Allison, the chief of the building, succeeded 
in getting two jewelry firms to join hands in 
the construction of the ornamental corner near 
the clock tower. Beyond that there is no 
national character to the American exhibit. 

It has been from the first a mad race 
between exhibitors as individuals. Each 
wanted more space and a higher platform 
than his neighbor. Then he wanted to fill 
this space with all the products of his factory, 
as though quantity and not quality were the 



basis of comparison. There is endless dupli- 
cation of articles because no one was author- 
ized to invite this exhibit and reject that one 
on the ground that it was or was not needed 
to round out a symmetrical exhibition of what 
the country could produce. 

The Chief of the Department. 

The Chief of the Department of Manufac- 
tures is Mr. James Allison, who was born of 
Scottish parentage in Frankford, Pennsylva- 
nia, in 1843. His boyhood was spent on a 
farm in Indiana, and his early manhood in 
the service of the countiy as a member of the 
Sixty- seventh Indiana Infantry. After the 
war he returned to Cincinnati, and embarked 
in the plumbing and sanitary engineer busi- 
ness, in which for fifteen years he has been re- 
garded as a high authority. His fitness for his 
present position was demonstrated in several 
other offices to which he had been chosen. 
He was twice elected President of the National 
Association of Master Plumbers of the United 
States. He had been for many years Presi- 
dent of the Ohio Mechanics' Institute. He 
had been one of the Commissioners of the 
Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, and in 1888 
was elected President of the Board. Still, 
it was not in his present position that Mr. 
Allison first served the World's Columbian 
Exposition. He was appointed in the sum- 
mer of 1 89 1 to the position of Chief of the 
Horticultural Department, and was subse- 
quently transferred to the Department of 
Manufactures, which he has administered with 
zeal and ability. 
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THE Liberal Arts' Department, though 
occupying a portion of the Manu- 
factures' Building, is a separate and 
important division of the Exposition, 
covering a large and important field. The 
classification includes: Education, hygiene, 
sanitation, charities, medicine and surgery, 
literature, books, libraries, journalism, phy- 
sical science, engineering, architecture, gov- 
ernment and law, commerce, social and re- 
ligious organizations, music and the drama. 
The exhibit, except in the case of musical in- 
struments, serves no commercial purpose, 
and, except in the case of music, consists 
largely of drawings, charts, statistics, text- 
books and similar representations of the sub- 
jects under illustration. Besides the space 
occupied in the Manufactures' Hall (the en- 
tire gallery space), this department also shows 
a variety of instructive matter in the build- 
ing already described under the head of 
Ethnology. 

Dr. Selim H. Peabody, formerely of the 
University of Illinois, is the Chief of this de- 
partment. Theodore Thomas was appointed 
Musical Director on the death of Gilmore, 
the great band master of New York, and W. 
L. Tomlins is Choral Director. No depart- 
ment of the Exposition has been more liber- 
ally provided for than the Bureau of Music. 
Indeed, the amount appropriated by the Di- 
rectors for orchestral and vocal service has 
390 



never been approached on any similar occa- 
sion. 

A half million dollars was so set aside pre- 
vious to the opening of the Exposition, and 
it is said that this sum (which was exclusive 
of the cost of the two superb buildings al- 
ready described in Chapter XIII of this book) 
is to be largely supplemented before the ex- 
ercises are brought to a close. Preparations 
for engaging the public ear and educating the 
public taste have been made on a scale of 
magnificence and munificence without pre- 
cedent in the past. 

The flood of harmony by day will be as 
all-pervading as the flood of electric efful- 
gence' by night, and so various are the attrac- 
tions which have been provided that it must 
be a soul hardened against sweet sounds 
which fails to be gratified at some feature of 
the programme. 

Most of the courses of this feast of melody 
are still in the prospective as this chapter is 
written, but some account of the menu as a 
whole, and of the dainty entrees which are to 
embellish it, cannot fail to be of interest. 

The Musical Programme. 

The general plan includes : Semi-weekly 
orchestral concerts in Music Hall ; semi- 
monthly choral concerts in Music Hall; six 
series of international concerts, choral and 
orchestral, each consisting of from four to 
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six, fn Festival Hall and in Music Hall ; 
three series of oratorio festivals by United 
American choral societies in Festival Hall ; 
concerts in Festival Hall under the auspices 
of German singing societies ; concerts in Fes- 
tival Hall under the auspices of Swedish 
singing societies ; six series of popular mis- 
cellaneous festival concerts by American 
singers ; twelve children's concerts by Sun- 
day school, public school and specially or- 
ganized children's choruses ; chamber music 
concerts and organ recitals, and daily popu- 
lar concerts of orchestral music in Festival 
Hall. 

In pursuance of this prospectus a perma- 
nent orchestra, consisting of one hundred and 
twenty members, was organized and is main- 
tained under the leadership of Mr. Thomas, 
and a chorus of five' hundred voices was 
formed and trained by Mr. Tomlins, which 
constitutes the reliance of the Exposition for 
regular choral work. In addition, the States 
were divided into two sections, Eastern and 
Western, and the societies and clubs of each 
were solicited to prepare for the rendition of 
the programmes selected for the sections 
respectively. 

Celebrated Musical Societies. 

The Eastern Societies which will partici- 
pate are : 

Societies. 

Baltimore Oratorio Society 

Berkshire County (Mass.) Musical 
Society - 

Boston Cecelia Society - 

Boston Handel and Haydn Society - 

Brooklyn Choral Association 

Buffalo Festival Associatiou 

Hartford Hosmer Hall Choral So- 
ciety, Middletown Choral Society, 
Willimantic Choral Union (repre- 
senting Connecticut) - 

Hampden County (Mass.) Festival 
Association G. 

Montreal Philharmonic Society - 



Conductors. 
Fritz Fincke 

G. A. Mietzke 

B. J. Lang 

Carl Zerrahn 

C. M. Wiske 



R. P. Payne 

W. Chadwick 
G. Couture 



Newark Vocal Society - - - L. A. Russell 
New York Oratorio Society - W. J. Damrosch 
New York Arion Society - Frank van der Stucken 
New York Liederkranz - - Heinrich Zollncr 
Philadelphia Chorus - - - - C*. M. Sclimitz 
Portland (Me.) Haydn Society - H. Kotzschmar 
Providence Arion Club - Jules Jordan 

Reading (Pa.) Oratorio Society - - E. A. Berg 
Toronto Philharmonic Society - F. H. Torrington 
Washington Choral Society - "W. J. Damrosch 
Worcester County (Mass.) Festival 
Association Carl Zerrahn 

Their selections are : 

Cantata, " Festo Ascensionis Christi " - Bach 

" Israel in Egypt," selections - Handel 
"Elijah" ------ Mendelsohn 

"Hallelujah," cantata, opus 50 - -A.Becker 

" Mosus," selections - Rubinstein 
Vorspiel, "] 

Quintet, \ a Die Meistersinger " - Wagner 

Chorus Act III., J 

These concerts take place on the 7th, 8th, 
9th of June, in the commodious Festival 
Hall, which has a seating capacity of six 
thousand five hundred exclusive of stage 
accommodations. 



The Western Societies are : 



Societies. 
Ann Arbor University Musical 

Society 

Cincinnati Festival Association 
Cleveland Vocal Society - 
Columbus Arion Club 



Conductors. 



A. A. Stanley 

Theodore Thomas 

Alfred Arthur 

W. H. Lott 



Dayton Philharmonic Society W. L. Blumenschien 

Des Moines Vocal Society - M. L. Bartlett 

Detroit Musical Society - - A. A. Stanley 

Indianapolis Festival Association F. X. Arens 

Louisville Musical Club - - C. H. Shackleton 

Milwaukee Arion Club - - Arthur Weld 

Minneapolis Choral Association - S. A. Baldwin 

Omaha Apollo Club - - - L. A. Torrens 

Pittsburg Mozart Club - - - J. P. McCollum u 

Richmond Philharmonic Society Mas Leckner/ 

St. Paul Choral Association - S. A. Baldwin ; 
St. Louis Choral and Symphony 

Society ----- Joseph Otten 

These will render the following works on 
the 1 2th, 13th, 14th, 2 1 st, 2 2d, and 23d of 
June: 
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Utrecht Jubilee Handel 

St. Paul, first part - Mendelssohn 

A Stronghold, Sure - - - - - Bach 
Selections from Lohengrin ... Wagner 
Selections from Judas Maccabaeus - - Handel 
Selections from Requiem Mass - - Berlioz 

Vocal and Orchestral Concerts. 

July 7th, 8th, and 10th, there will be con- 
certs in Music Hall by the New York Lieder- 
kranz Society, Henry Zollner, conductor. 
July 20th, 21st, and 22d, there will be con- 
certs in Festival Hall by the American Union 
of Swedish Societies, to be followed July 
27th and 28th, by the performances by the 
United Scandinavian Societies. There will 
also be concerts by the Welsh Societies, 
though the dates for these are not yet 
settled. 

The orchestral concerts will exceed any- 
thing yet achieved in this line at any inter- 
national exposition. Aside from the popular 
concerts that are to be given daily, and the 
great quantity of incidental music which will 
be employed for purely spectacular and fes- 
tive purposes, there will be semi-weekly con- 
certs by the Chicago Orchestra and other 
noted bodies, each under its own director. 
In addition to the concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under their director, 
Arthur Arkisch, already mentioned, there 
will be others by the Philharmonic Society 
of New York, and also by foreign organiza- 
tions if the present plans materialize. These 
will take the form of symphony concerts, at 
which only the highest class of music will 
be produced, and at which a special effort 
will be made to bring forward the later 
composers. 

Besides the organizations already men- 
tioned, the Bureau of Music has concluded 
arrangements with the following bodies to 
appear here during the Exposition : 

New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 



Damrosch, conductor, two concerts during 
the month of May ; Sousa's Military Band 
during the months of May and June; Cin- 
cinnati Military Band, conductor Michael 
Brand, during the entire period of the Expo- 
sition; Chicago Military Band, conductor 
Adolph Liesegang, during the entire period 
of the Exposition. 

Among the notable features of the orches- 
tral programme is Swinburne's Ode, written 
recently in commemoration of the Exposi- 
tion, which has been set to music by Charles 
Vilas Stanford. This work of an eminent 
English poet, and a no less eminent English 
composer, will have an especial interest and 
arrangements have already been made to 
include it in the summer concerts. These 
concerts, which furnish the best music from 
world-renowned composers, are a very attrac- 
tive feature of the Fair. 

Organ Recitals and Chamber Music. 

Apart from the orchestral and choral per- 
formances which fall under the direction of 
Mr. Thomas and Mr. Tomlins, there is a vast 
amount of auxiliary work projected which 
cannot be without important results both to 
Chicago and the country at large. Arrange- 
ments upon an extended scale have been 
made for the chamber music, which will be 
illustrated with a breadth of scope and per- 
fection of detail in keeping with the high 
standard set by the orchestral programme. 

There will be piano recitals in abundance, 
every possible facility for an advantageous 
hearing being afforded the performers upon 
this instrument. Mr. Clarence Eddy, whose 
reputation as an organist is national, has 
undertaken the management of this branch 
of the exercises. There are in use two or- 
gans of ample size and volume and one very 
large one, the latter erected by Farrand & 
Votey, the proprietors of the Roosevelt in- 
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ventions and the originators of many import- 
ant improvements. Mr. Eddy has arranged 
with the most prominent organists of Europe 
to give recitals here during the Fair. Among 
those who have accepted the invitation are 
Alexander Guilmant, of Paris, well known also 
as a composer of organ music ; Capocci, or- 
ganist at St. John the Lateran in Rome, and 
W. T. Best, of England, organist of St. 
George'3 Hall, Liverpool. Among the Am- 
erican organists who will be heard are S. P. 
Warren of Grace Church, New York ; S. B. 
Whitney and George Whiting of Boston. 

The music up to the date of this writing 
lias been of a high standard. The work of 
the chorus on Opening Day was very effect- 
ive, and the orchestral concerts have more 
than satisfied the critical audiences. Pade- 
rewski was the central figure of the first 
week's entertainment. But the never-ending 
delight of the great public is in the open-air 
concerts given at different hours of the morn- 
ing and afternoon by the splendid military 
bands under the leadership of Sousa, Brand, 
and Liesegang. 

It is unpleasant to be compelled to add 
that the management of the Bureau of Music 
lias been marked by a discord in marked 
variance with the harmony which should 
characterize everything pertaining to the 
service of the " Heavenly maid." 

The Musical Exhibit. 
An interesting group in the Department of 
Liberal Arts comprises written music and 
musical instruments : the design being to 
illustrate the history and theoiy of the art as 
well as the evolution of vehicles for the ex- 
pression of musical ideas and sounds. There 
are in this collection portraits of the great 
musicians of the past and present, and price- 
less scores by the Masters of the Art. In 
musical instruments there are specimens of 



those used in the earliest times, the "plain- 
tive pipe of Strephon," the simple lyre of 
olden days, the thin voiced spinet. Self- 
vibrating instruments include tamborines, 
cymbals, castanets, bells, chimes, xylophones, 
and music boxes. 

In stringed instruments there are lutes, 
guitars, banjos, mandolins, harps, zithers, 
dulcimers, and a most interesting collection 
of the violin family, running the gamut from 
viol and violoncello to the bass viol. In 
keyboard instruments there is a very large 
exhibit of modern pianos, square, upright 
and grand. Side by side with this exhibit 
are shown the predecessors of the piano, in- 
cluding the clavichord, manichord and harp- 
sichord. Then there is every variety of wind 
instrument, from the flute and flageolet, 
through the range of bugles, cornets and 
horns, up to the organ family, including the 
largest pipe organs, which are placed as ex- 
hibits in music hall and choral hall. 

Ancient Instruments. 

The exhibit of ancient musical instruments 
is mainly from collections loaned to the Ex- 
position. One of the most unique collections 
is that of M. Steinert, of New Haven, who 
values it at $60,000. This collection in- 
cludes some very old members of the violin 
family, and also photographs of celebrated 
musical scores. Most of the celebrated 
makers from the fourteenth century down 
are represented in the Steinert collection. 
Mr. Partello, a United States Consul in Ger- 
many, also sends some valuable instruments 
which he has collected with many years of 
labor. 

In modern pianos and organs there are ex- 
hibits from about seventy of the leading 
manufacturers. In smaller instruments there 
are exhibits from about fifty manufacturers. 
Many of the piano firms have handsome 
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pavilions. As this is a commercial exhibit 
there is considerable rivalry as to the ornate- 
ness of the pavilions and their furnishings. 
The piano men furnish the finest specimens 
of the pianoforte-making art ever shown, and 
the machinery and methods of manufacture 
is an interesting feature. 

Belonging to the exhibit in Liberal Arts, 
though located elsewhere, is a chime of bells 
in one of the towers of Machinery Hall 
which is contributed by a Cincinnati firm. 
There is also another set of chimes in the 
central tower of the Manufactures Building, 
which ring in connection with a self-winding 
electric clock. 

The Educational Exhibit. 

Education is the central idea and moving 
spirit ot the liberal arts, while religion, char- 
ity, science, music, and literature are its 
handmaidens. In the Chicago Exposition 
three hundred and twenty-five thousand 
square feet of space is devoted to exempli- 
fication of the liberal arts, as against thirty- 
five thousand square feet at the Centennial. 
Of this space something more than one-half 
is devoted to the Educational exhibit. The 
arrangement of this on the gallery floor of 
the Manufactures Building is as novel as ad- 
mirable and convenient. 

Beginning at the south end of the gallery 
a long and continuous belt of space is given 
to illustration of the means and methods of 
primary education. A series of bridges con- 
nects with another tier, running the entire 
width of the vast structure, which is devoted 
lo the exhibits made by the higher schools, 
colleges, and universities. In the latter sec- 
tion are grouped also the State exhibits, forty 
in number. Forty collegiate institutions are 
represented and twelve schools of manual 
labor. 

A series of thirty-five screens in the west- 



ern gallery illustrates the work of the art 
schools. By the method of grouping which 
has been adopted New York, for instance, 
shows the best work of her primary grades 
in the south end of the space allotted to her. 
Next, to the north, come the various inter- 
mediate grades of her public school system. 
Finally, north of these, are the exhibits of 
her high schools, academies, and her two 
representative universities, Columbia, and 
that of the City of New York. Similarity, 
Massachusetts connects her school exhibit 
with that of Harvard University, and Con- 
necticut her's with that of Yale. The man- 
ner of illustration by the different States and 
Colleges is practically the same. 

Art Schools Represented. 

Another group comprises the exhibits of 
special schools, and of institutions for the 
education of those defective in the physical 
senses or of feeble mind. The art schools 
represented include those of Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Cincinnati, the Massachusetts 
Normal Academy of Art, the Art Student's 
League of New York, Cooper Union, Penn- 
sylvania Museum, Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia School of Design, 
and others. In all these exhibits there is 
shown not only the method of instruction, 
but the competitive work of the pupils. 

The processes and results of twenty-six 
institutions for the deaf, dumb and blind are 
shown ; and nothing in the Exposition is 
more interesting than the proofs here pre- 
sented by the marvelous progress made in 
recent years in imparting knowledge to those 
unfortunate classes. 

Schools for the blind will show publica- 
tions, drawings and manual work by pupils. 
Schools for the deaf will also have many 
unique exhibits. One of the latter will be a 
reproduction of the famous monument of 
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Dr. Gallaudet, Sr., which stands in Kendall 
Green, Washington. This is the offering of 
the Columbia institution for the deaf at 
Washington, D. C. 

Manual Training Schools. 

Among the Manual training-schools which 
have exhibits, those of Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Toledo, New York, and Balti- 
more are prominent. The method of exhibit 
here is to show the progress of the pupil 
through the usual three years course, and 
the samples of handiwork displayed attest 
the value of the training. Particularly 
worthy of attention, are the exhibits made 
by the Government School for Indians at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and the Normal Insti- 
tute at Hampton, Virginia, where both 
negroes and Indians are admitted. The lat- 
ter is perhaps the most interesting, and the 
most successful, of the educational experi- 
ments inaugurated in the south with the spe- 
cial purpose of giving opportunity and 
direction to the capabilities of the colored 
race. Owing its origin most largely to the 
philanthropic efforts of Col. Francis Arm- 
strong, its success has been altogether due 
to wise and vigilant administration. 

The institution now numbers eight hun- 
dred pupils, and during the years of its 
existence, has accomplished incalculable 
good in equipping young men and women for 
the work of teaching among their own people. 
Samples of the mechanical products of the 
pupils are shown, and evince a high degree 
of proficiency in various handicrafts. The 
attendants at the booth containing the 
exhibit, are pupils of the institution, and the 
visitor is impressed by their manner and 
intelligence as much as by the highly finished 
articles which attest their aptitude in the 
mechanical arts. Their work shows what 
can be done with the " untutored savage." 



Tempting Display of Books. 

In the north-west end of the gallery is 
located the colony of American publishers, — 
an attractive corner, in which all the great 
publishing houses make tempting display of 
their daintiest productions. The magazines, 
too, are all represented here; Harper, Scrib- 
ner, the Century, Lippincott, Godey, and all 
the other rivals for popular favor. 

The pavilions in which the literary exhibits 
are housed, are very unpretentious in style 
and dimensions, but their shelves are suffi- 
ciently tempting to entice eveiy passer by to 
a closer inspection. A fairly specimen booth 
is that of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. — a simple 
Grecian temple, with no mark of exterior 
decoration except the familiar imprint of the 
Riverside Press, with the motto of warranty, 
" Tout bien ou rien," and the picture of the 
shepherd and his pipe, the flowing river, the 
lamp of knowledge, and the rising sun. 

Within the appearance is that of a well- 
fitted library, furnished in dark oak, with a 
few comfortable chairs, a table, an array of 
volumes in modern bindings ; and above the 
cases, busts of Longfellow, Holmes, Haw- 
thorne, Whittier, and of Mrs. Stowe. The 
publishers of school-books make an extensive 
exhibit, every prominent firm in the country 
being fully represented. 

In instruments of precision there are shown 
the famous Warner & Frazer forty-inch reflec- 
tor mountings, also twenty inch telescopes 
and many smaller ones, and a large array 
of microscopes and surveying instruments. 
There is a gallery of photographs and the 
most modern photographic appliances. About 
fifty exhibitors show the very latest designs 
and methods, including printing processes 
that use photography only. 

The business college exhibit contains some 
specially striking features. The leading insti- 
tutions of the country have united for a col- 
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lective exhibit. Their assignment of space 
is on both sides of an aisle in the west gal- 
lery. On one side of the aisle there is the 
usual exhibit of penmanship, business forms, 
stenography, telegraphy, etc. On the other 
side there is a class-room in actual daily ope- 
ration, showing during the entire exposition 
the work of a model business college. The 
leaders in the exhibit are the Metropolitan 
Business college of Chicago; Bryant's, of 
Chicago ; Packard's, of New York ; East- 
man's, of Poughkeepsie, and the Spencerian, 
of Washington. 

Catholic Educational Exhibit. 

The exhibit of the parochial school system 
of the Catholic church covers twenty-five 
thousand feet of space, and was designed to 
show a standard of merit equal to that of the 
public schools. One thousand schools in the 
United States, and one hundred and twenty- 
five in Europe, are represented. 

The bureau of hygiene and sanitation is 
located in the Anthropological building, 
though belonging to this department. The 
purpose of this bureau has been to make a 
popular exhibit, and demonstrate attractively 
but practically the immense benefits to result 
to the public from the use of intelligent pre- 
cautions against disease. Proper cookery, 
sanitary dwellings, public baths and lavato- 
ries, hygiene of the workshop and factory and 
protective supervision, including the care of 
immigrants, are illustrated in a variety of 
ways. 

There are models of dwellings, laboratories 
for bacteriological research, and model cre- 
matories. State boards of health, associa- 
tions and societies have joined to make this 
exhibit complete. From foreign countries 
the best exhibits in hygiene and sanitation 
come from Germany, Russia and France, 
and are complete in details. 



Prison Reform. 

The bureau of charities and correction also 
makes its exhibit in the Anthropological build- 
ing. This will include all articles and pro- 
cesses that will show modern methods for 
dealing with defective, dependent, and delin- 
quent classes. Institutions and societies, or 
official bodies engaged in charitable or penal 
work, have special exhibits. State boards of 
charity, prison commissions and other official 
bodies, show their special methods. The vari- 
ous groups in this bureau illustrate the care 
of the insane and idiots, hospitals for the sick 
and injured, juvenile reformatories, police and 
jail methods, including penitentiary and state 
prisons, and the Bertillon system of identify- 
ing criminals. 

The Reform School. 

The exhibit made by the New York State 
Board of the reform school at Elmira, is the 
most thorough and comprehensive contrib- 
uted by any institution in the country. This 
school, established in the face of bitter oppo- 
sition twenty years ago, was the first penal 
institution in the United States established 
on the basis of the indeterminate sentence. 
Under the statistics of administration during 
that period, the school claims to have re- 
turned to citizenship fully reformed 70 per 
cent, of its inmates; and this experience has 
been held so far conclusive that Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania, have 
established similar institutions, Ohio is build- 
ing one, and the New York legislature has 
recently authorized the erection of a second 
reformatory to be administered on the same 
lines. 

The plan of handling inmates rests on the 
fixture of a maximum term for each individual 
with a proviso of " unless sooner released." 
The release before the term expires is a mat- 
ter dependent entire!)' upon the prisoner him- 
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self, as a complete record is kept of his con- 
duct and progress in studies and work. The 
maximum time fixed is usually eighteen 
months. The power of release is vested in 
a parole board to which periodical reports 
are made. 

When the board decides that a prisoner 
has sufficiently indicated his desire to reform, 
and is capable of taking care of himself, a 
release on parole is granted. For a vary- 
ing period the paroled man makes monthly 
reports to the board, and as close a watch as 
possible is kept on him. As soon as his 
conduct and progress warrant it, he receives 
an unconditional pardon. The intention is 
to limit the prisoners to parties classed as first 
offenders, or those not regarded as totally 
past redemption. No persons under 1 8 years 
or over 30 years of age are taken. 

A part of the exhibit is a model of the 
reformatory on a scale of one-half inch to the 
foot. It occupies a space 24 by 28 feet. The 
exterior walls are reproduced in every point. 
The walls of the court, opening through the 
center of the building, will be left out in order 
to show the interior plan. The court itself 
is filled with a technological exhibit contrib- 
uted by the school departments. This em- 
braces articles of manufacture by every trade 
known to civilized people. Some time ago 
a large cell-house addition was built to the 
school. Everything in it, down to the stained 
glass used in the chapel windows, was manu- 
factured by the prisoners. They also per- 
formed the work of construction. The exhibit 
is completed by charts and diagrams showing 
workings of the school and statistics. 

Some Autographic Treasures. 
The collection of autographs in this de- 
partment is constantly surrounded by throngs 
of reverential pilgrims. It contains some 
very valuable mementoes of great men of 
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the present and past eras, and one feature of 
the exhibit, " The Lincoln Exhibits," would 
constitute of itself a sufficient attraction to 
keep the section crowded. The original 
draft, in the handwriting of the President, of 
the proclamation dated April 15th, 1S61, 
and making the first call for troops to oppose 
the withdrawal of the Southern States, lies 
side by side with Mr. Lincoln's letter accept- 
ing the nomination to the Presidency. 

Mementoes of President Lincoln. 

A corrected proof of Lincoln's inaugural 
address, with his own interpolations and cor- 
rections, is one of the documents which ex- 
cites great interest ; and the letter in which 
he accepted a challenge to fight a duel with 
Mr. Shields, specifying cavalry sabres as the 
weapons to be used, is another. Here, too, 
is the only letter which Mr. Davis ever ad- 
dressed to his great opponent as President of 
the United States ; it is signed in bold char- 
acters, "Jefferson Davis, President of the 
Confederate States of America." Twenty- 
five other letters, orders and communications, 
constituting the most important of the col- 
lection, are arranged arOund a life mask of 
Lincoln, which was taken by Leonard Volk, 
of Chicago, in 1 S60. 

The collection of manuscripts of writers of 
the present day affords a fine opportunity for 
a comparative study of chirography, especi- 
ally by those who affect to read character in 
the pen strokes of genius. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich wrote " The Chevalier de Resse- 
guier " in a precise backhand as plain as 
print. Henry James, according to the manu- 
script, handles his pen with vigor, a strong, 
dashing hand. W. D. Howells, in writing 
his story, "A Florentine Mosaic," used paper 
of the size and quality consumed by news- 
paper men, but his writing is very close to 
the angular, stiff style adopted by fashion- 
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able women. H. C. Bunner's copy of "The 
Story of the Red Handkerchief" is plain 
and commonplace. Women gaze with con- 
siderable interest on the last sheet of manu- 
script in Frank R. Stockton's story, " The 
Lady or the Tiger." 

Thomas Nelson Page is represented by 
some of his manuscript, and so are Joel 
Chandler Harris, another famous southern 
writer, and Bret Harte, Mark Twain, R. H. 
Stoddard, Edmund Clarence Stedman. In a 
frame by themselves are a poem written just 
before his death, by Dr. J. G. Holland, and 
James Russell Lowell's letter to Joel Benton, 
in which he so emphatically declared his 
Americanism. In another frame is part of 
Frances Hodgson Burnett's tale of " Little 
Lord Fauntleroy." 

The Origin of the Dictionary. 

Another interesting exhibit in the literary 
division of Liberal Arts portrays the exhibi- 
tion of the now indispensable dictionary. 
The exhibit begins with a copy of the first 
dictionary ever printed. It was compiled by 
John Bullocker and published in London in 
1616. The second dictionary, a copy of 
which is shown, written by Henry Cockeran, 
came out in London in 1623 ; the third was 
called " Glossagraphia," and was published 
by Thomas Blount in London in 1670. The 
Sam Johnson dictionary, dated 1755, is the 
eighth of the series, and the Imperial, the 
basis of the Century dictionary, was pub- 
lished in 1 847 by James Ogilvie. The ex- 
hibit is daintily arranged and its artistic effect 
is heightened by so many original wash and 
pen and ink drawings hung on the walls 
that it looks like the black and white exhibi- 
tion of a society of artists. 

Miscellaneous Exhibits. 
The domestic exhibits are manifold. The 



Massachusetts board of health shows its 
methods of water and food analysis. Penn- 
sylvania, Minnesota and Michigan have each 
a large array of statistics in bacteriology. 
Dr. Reilly, of the Illinois board ol health, 
furnishes graphic charts, showing general 
topographical disease ratios, with special 
reference to drainage and water supply. 
Louisiana illustrates her quarantine system. 
New York shows Croton aqueduct models 
and a model of a human crematory. Gym- 
nastic appliances are shown by several promi- 
nent firms. There is a New England 
kitchen in actual operation south of the 
Anthropological building, where scientific 
cookery will be carried on. The Battle 
Creek sanatarium shows its methods of pre- 
paring food and also hygienic modes of 
dress. The garbage crematory, at the 
extreme south-eastern part of the grounds, 
is also an exhibit. 

Foreign Participation. 

The educational exhibits from foreign 
countries include those from the school 
boards of London, and from the governments 
of Canada and New South Wales. Special 
exhibits in this division are also made by 
France, Russia, Austria, Mexico, and Brazil. 
Germany has made an exceptional effort to 
demonstrate the excellence of its educational 
methods. Seventy thousand dollars was 
appropriated to this particular object; and 
the Emperor took a warm interest in the 
work, consulting with the Imperial Commis- 
sioners as to the plans, and giving his special 
sanction to those finally adopted. The 
exhibit occupies eight thousand square feet, 
and is divided into two sections, comprehend- 
ing all the sub-divisions of the general clas- 
sification. But the chief interest centers in 
that portion of the space occupied by the 
twenty German Universities. 
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The general public will be specially inter- 
ested in a collection of autographs, including 
some of Charlemagne, Louis, the German, 
Luther, Kant, Winkelman (the great archae- 
ologist), Fichte (the philosopher), Schiller, 
Goethe and a letter written by Emperor Wil- 
liam I. to Bismarck. A fac-simile of the 
original page in the church register in Bonn, 
the Rhenish city in which Beethoven was 
born, chronicling the birth of the baby, on 
December 17th, 1770, which grew into the 
great musician of that name, is also exhibited. 
This original document forms, also, part of 
the collection of curios sent by the universi- 
ties. Also the large and very fine oil por- 
trait of Alexander von Humboldt, those of 
Kekule and Hoffmann, the founders of the 
science of organic chemistry, the fine bronze 



bust of the present German emperor and 
that of Bergmann, the famous surgeon. 

The Staff of the Department. 

Assisting Dr. Peabody in the conduct of 
this important branch of the Exposition are 
the following gentlemen : 

The Superintendent of the Bureau of 
Charities and Corrections is Nathaniel S. 
Rosenthan of Buffalo, who has been active 
in the organization of charities throughout 
the country. 

Dr. F. W. Brewer, Superintendent of 
Hygiene and Sanitation, is a Michigan Univer- 
sity man, and at present professor in the 
University of Nebraska. 

William A. Pratt, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
Superintendent of the Education Department. 
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The Department of Mines and Mining. 

Unparalelled Display— Description of the Building— Architectural Features— Peculiarities of Structure — 
Decorations— The Allotment of Space — Foreign Countries— Germany Foremost — New South Wales 
Second— England, France and Canada Contribute Largely— The Grecian Exhibit— Ancient Methods- 
Treasures from Mexico— South Africau Diamonds— Brazil's Golconda— The Domestic Exhibits— Thirty- 
seven States Represented— Shining Pavilions— Statues of Silver— Grottoes of Crystal — Lot's Wife in Salt— 
A Golden Cabin— The Geological Section— Map of Coal Fields— Safety Appliances, Etc., Etc 

IN the World's Fair at Chi- 
cago, for the first time in 
the history of international 

Expositions, a separate 
building has been set apart for 
exhibition of the products of 
mines and illustration of the 
methods and appliances used in 
mining. When the idea was first 
broached by the Chief of the 
Department, a due regard for 
precedent impelled opposition to 
that which had never been done 
before ; but none who are fortu- 
nate enough to witness the beautiful and 
invaluable collection of precious stones and 
metals, gathered from the surface and bowels 
of the four quarters of the earth, which fills 
every inch of available space in the large 
structure at Jackson Park, will challenge the 
wisdom of the prevision or the adequacy of 
provision which made the display possible. 

The largest international exhibit in this 
line ever before made was at the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876, but even 
then the show was nothing more than an 
annex, while at Paris the display was per- 
mitted to be included in a single group. At 
the Columbian Exposition the classification 
includes twenty-eight groups, embracing 
minerals, ores, native metals, gems, crystals 
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and geologi- 
cal specimens; 
mineral com- 
bustibles, oils, 
natural gas; 

building, grinding and polish- 
ing stones, graphites, asbestos, 
limestones, salts, fertilizers, 
pigments, mineral waters, 
aluminum, tin, zinc, cobalt, 
antimony, arsenic, alloys and 
amalgams. All the processes 
for the extraction of the 
metals are shown, with practi- 
cal illustrations in assaying. 
There are also miniature mining plants, 
with all the tools for boring, lighting, venti- 
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lation, hoisting, crushing, pulverizin 
bering. 

The history of mining and the literature 
of the industry are offered with great com- 
pleteness, while models of early mining are 
shown in contrast to the improved machinery 
of to-day. 

Leading Features of the Structure. 

Located at the southern extremity of the 
western Lagoon, between the Electricity and 
Transportation buildings, the Mines and Min- 
ing Building occupies a ground space 700 feet 
long and 350 feet wide. The architectural 
design had its inspiration in early Italian renais- 
sance ,with which sufficient liberties were taken 
to invest the structure with lightness and ani- 
mation. A decided French spirit pervades 
the exterior design, but it is judiciously 
subordinated to the directing idea. In plan 
the building is simple and straightforward. 

On each of the four sides of the building 
are placed the entrances, those of the north 
and south fronts being the most spacious and 
prominent. To the right and left of each 
entrance inside start broad flights of easy 
stairs leading to the galleries. The galleries 
are 60 feet wide and 25 feet high from the 
ground floor, and are lighted on the sides by 
large windows, and from above by a high 
clearstory extending around the building. 

The main fronts look southward on the 
great central court and northward on the 
western and middle lakes and an island 
gorgeous with flowers. These principal 
fronts display enormous arched entrances, 
richly embellished with sculptural decorations 
emblematic of mining and its allied indus- 
tries. At each end of these fronts are large 
square pavilions, surmounted by low domes, 
which mark the four corners of the building 
and are lighted by large arched windows ex- 
tending through the galleries. 
26— F 



Richly Decorated Arcades. 
Between the main entrance and the pavil- 
ions are richly decorated arcades, forming an 
open loggia on the ground floor and a deeply 
recessed promenade on the gallery floor 
level, which commands a fine view of the 
lakes and islands to the northward and the 
great central court on the south. These 
covered promenades are each 25 feet wide 
and 230 feet long, and from them is had 
access to the building at numerous points. 
These loggias on the first floor are faced 
with marbles of different kinds and hues, 
which will be considered part of the mining 
exhibit and so utilized as to have marketable 
value at the close of the Exposition. The 
loggia ceilings are heavily coffered and richly 
decorated in plaster and color. The orna- 
mentation is massed at the divisions, each 57 
feet 6 inches wide and 630 feet long, leaving 
the central space encumbered with only six- 
teen supporting steel posts. The cantilevers 
are of pin connection to facilitate erection. 
The inner and higher ends of the cantilevers 
are 46 feet apart and the space between them 
is spanned by riveted steel trusses with an 
elliptical chord. 

These trusses are designed so as to form 
a clearstory 1 2 feet high, with vertical sash 
extending the entire length of central space, 
630 feet, this space terminating at each end 
with a great glass gable setting back 60 feet 
from front ends of building. The wide 
spacings of the cantilever necessitated an 
extensive system of longitudinal perlines of 
the riveted lattice type. A great portion of 
the roof is covered with glass. It may be of 
interest to state that the cantilever system as 
applied to roofs has not been used heretofore 
on so large a scale. 

The exterior of this building, like that of 
all the others, will be made of "staff," similar 
to that used in facing the recent Paris Expo- 
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sition buildings. Over the main doorway is 
an allegorical figure in sculpture representa- 
tive of the great industry to which the edifice 
is dedicated. " Mining " is portrayed as a 
colossal, half-reclining female figure in Greek 
drapery, holding a pick in one hand and a 
miner's lamp in the other. The artist is 
R. W. Bock. The cost of the building was 
$265,000, the architect was Mr. S. S. Beman, 
of Chicago. 

How the Space is Allotted. 

Foreign countries occupy ninety-five thous- 
and square feet of the floor ; fifty thousand 
square feet is divided between thirty-seven of 
the United States ; thirty-five thousand feet 
is taken up by the exhibit of machines and 
appliances, this, in addition to an equal 
space outside of the building, devoted to the 
display of drills and borers, while the galler- 
ies, having an available surface of fifty-eight 
thousand square feet, have been devoted to 
exhibits of the industrial minerals and to 
the more technical side of the industries con- 
nected with mining and metallurgy. The 
latter collections are under the supervision of 
the Department itself. They have been drawn 
from the most extensive sources, and arranged 
with the most careful attention to detail. 

The leading foreign exhibitors in the mines 
and mining building are Germany, Great 
Britain, New South Wales, Canada, Spain, 
Bolivia, Greece, Orange Free State, Austria, 
Cuba, France, Russia, Japan, Columbia, 
Argentine Republic, Italy, Venezuela, Brazil, 
Cape Colony, Holland, Mexico, Peru, Para- 
guay, Ecuador, Costa Rica, Hayti, Honduras 
and Chile. The foreign exhibitors will be 
mainly grouped on the west half of the 
ground floor. Great Britain and her colonies 
have the largest collective space, and Ger- 
many the largest space to a single foreign 
country. 



The States and Territories that exhibit are: 
Pennsylvania,* New York, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Oregon, Georgia, Wyoming, Wash- 
ington, Arizona, Iowa, New Hampshire, 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Texas, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Minnesota, Kansas, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Florida, Maryland, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Wisconsin, South Dakota, 
Utah, New Mexico, Colorado, Maine and 
Oklahoma. 

Arrangement of the Exhibit. 

The general plan of the exhibit is to show 
the raw material and machinery on the 
main floor. The different countries and 
states have erected enclosures, or pavilions, 
in which the several products of their respec- 
tive mines are displayed. Many of these 
pavilions are ornate and attractive, and in 
them and their contents will center the 
interest of the general public ; as the galleries 
have the appearance of a museum and labra- 
tory combined and offer attraction chiefly to 
the initiated. 

Germany occupies a space of five thousand 
square feet on the main aisle which extends 
from end to end of the building north and 
south. Here, almost in the center of the 
floor, the Germans have erected a conspicu- 
ous and spacious pavilion. The front is 
spanned by a triumphal arch, on the summit 
of which stands an allegorical figure done in 
copper, representing "Strength." The figure 
is of heroic size, and in pose and proportion 
expresses unbounded power. On either side 
is a dragon of shining metal, representing the 
difficulties which " strength " has overcome. 

Germany Foremost. 

The arch forms the gateway to the most 
elaborate exhibit on the floor. But the 
passage way is blocked by a copper bust of 
the founder of the great iron house of Baron 
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Stumm, flanking which are other life-size fig- 
ures, representing a miner at work and an 
employee in the rolling-mill tugging away at 
a great block of steel. The arch is con- 
structed of cylinders of steel standing on end, 
and by dividing them longitudinally and in- 
serting one within another a perfect repre- 
sentation of Corinthian columns is obtained. 
At the two front corners stand two mono- 
liths, good copies of an Egyptian obelisk. 
They are made, one of sections of structural 
iron of different sizes, piled one upon another, 
and the other of sections of steel rails and 
other forms of steel manufacture. These 
stand about sixty feet high, and the configu- 
ration of the iron ends of the pieces which 
compose them, look at a little distance like 
the hieroglyphics on Cleopatra's needle. 

A Remarkable Exhibit in Iron. 

Near these, and more in the background, 
the long and narrow sheets of steel which 
are turned out of the rolling mill, are built 
up in the form of a mammoth shrub sixty or 
seventy feet in height, the curled and twisted 
ends of the iron branches and twigs illustrat- 
ing the thousands of forms into which iron 
and steel are fashioned for building or for 
decorative purposes. Electric lights are hid- 
den in this iron foliage, and hung on the 
ends of the branches, producing a marvelous 
effect. 

The Government Pavilion is divided into 
five apartments. As coal mining is the most 
important interest in the Fatherland of its 
class, three-fourths of the value of the 
earth's output being in coal, a complete expo- 
sition of that industry is given, two rooms 
being occupied by it. Many models and 
drawings, together with samples, tend to ex- 
plain every phase of coal mining as operated 
in Germany. 

The third room is devoted to mining and 



smelting of iron ore, lead, copper, and salts. 
The next room contains the exhibit of the 
scientific institutions of Germany in reference 
to mining, while in the fifth and last room to 
the south the Superior Board of Halle makes a 
collective exhibit. In the third room is a 
great pyramid of Spiegel iron, weighing 
twenty tons, from Siegerland. This variety 
of iron is of much value in steel making and 
large quantities are imported to America to 
mix with American products. Around it are 
exhibits from Upper Silesia and the Harz 
Mountains, showing lead, copper, silver, and 
gold smelting and refining. A great many 
samples of ore and metals in the various 
stages of smelting and refining, accompanied 
by models and drawings, convey most accu- 
rate ideas of the various processes. 

Nothing in this division is more curious 
than the collection of amber. There are 300 
samples, indicating its origin, its colors, and 
the use to which it is applied. Some of the 
samples are large and of great value. The 
Halle collection shows the mining industries 
of kali salts, brown coal, copper ore, and the 
manufacture of table salts. Kali salts, used 
so extensively in agriculture, are found only 
in that one region, and the industry is illus- 
trated fully. 

The exhibits of individuals and firms are 
numerous. Among them is a great tree 
made of cast iron, with limbs of hollow cast- 
ings. This firm wished to bring a piece of 
the largest iron which its works could pro- 
duce; but the ocean steamships couid not 
furnish transportation. They therefore cut 
off a section two hundred feet long, and 
beat it up into coils resembling the letter 
" S," and in that form it is on exhibition still 
having a length of ninety feet. 

New South Wales' Exhibit. 
Easily second in importance and attrac- 
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tiveness to that of Germany is the exhibit of 
New South Wales. Great Britain's display- 
is completely overshadowed by that of her 
far-away colony. In fact, the English par- 
ticipation in this department is meagre, and 
the building which contains its thirty-seven 
exhibits is plain and cheap to the verge of 
shabbiness. 

The collection from New South Wales is 
large, comprehensive, and arranged with an 
eye to effect. It is enclosed within a span of 
arches, the four main columns of which are 
made of coal and kerosene-shale, the latter 
being a material resembling cannel-coal, sus- 
ceptible of a brilliant polish and highly 
inflammable. " 

A Gold Nugget of 3,040 Ounces. 

The most striking feature is a great 
column 80 feet high and 15 feet square at 
the base, surmounted by a silver shaft and 
figure of Atlas bending under a burden of 
argentiferous earth. This represents the 
famous Broken Hill mine. There is also to 
be seen one of the largest gold nuggets ever 
found: the "Welcome Stranger," a mass of 
pure metal weighing 3,040 ounces. 

France makes its display in a handsome 
structure near the point of intersection of the 
two main avenues. The methods of working 
the asphalt mines are illustrated in an inter- 
eresting and instructive manner, and speci- 
mens of the various minerals are tastefully 
arranged in cases and cabinets. The exhibit 
also demonstrates the skill with which 
French artisans transform the rough ores 
into forms of beauty. Spain is well repre- 
sented hard by ; and Russia shows the pro- 
duct and system of her celebrated Siberian 
mines. 

Canada makes a fine exhibit in this as in 
every department of the Exposition. Ontario 
makes a special display of nickel, from the 



ore to the refined product. Canada is with- 
out a rival in the production of this valuable 
mineral, having a continuous belt of rich 
deposit seventy miles long and thirty wide. 
The choicest specimen in the collection is a 
solid block of the pure metal which weighs four 
thousand five hundred pounds. Canada also « 
shows the results of the mining for gold 
which is carried on in an extensive district, 
extending from the Manitoba line to 
Ottowa Valley, a distance of nearly eight 
hundred miles. 

Ontario produces a good deal of mica of 
all colors, and, as proof, shows a solid block 
of it ten inches thick, weighing 1400 pounds. 
Other ores exhibited are iron, silver, lead, 
copper, zinc, antimony, molybderite, formerly 
used for dyeing, graphite and byrite, used in 
the finest of high-class wall papers and simi- 
lar work. 

The Grecian Exhibit. 

Greece contributes a highly interesting 
exhibit. It is not large, but varied, and in 
point of attractiveness can challenge com- 
parison with other more pretentious displays. 

There are tools and samples of ores that 
were used by the Greeks thirty centuries 
ago, utensils which in many instances ante- 
date Athens herself. The mining district of 
Laurium in southern Greece is threaded with 
an underground meshwork of shafts and gal- 
leries numbering some thousands. The 
methods of mining several centuries before 
Christ were most primitive and but little 
advance is made over those older methods 
to-day. The only difference practically is 
that the natives now use baskets instead of 
leather bags with which to carry the ores to 
the surface. 

Much of the mining to-day is done in the 
same shafts as left by the ancients. In them 
have been found many articles of apparel and 
household utensils left by contemporaries 
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of Themistocles, which give fully as much 
zest to the investigations of the archaeologists 
as the unearthed ruins of Pompeii. Charts, 
drawings and photographs help to make the 
collection a very complete history of mining 
in Greece. 

With the display comes a contribution of 
marble from the little island of Skyros, 
which is said to be fully as good for the pur- 
poses of the sculptor as is the famed Pentelic 
and Parian grades. 

The Mexican exhibit does not run to heavy 
articles, but comprises many rich and beau- 
tiful specimens, and is one of the most costly 
in the building. Gold, silver, copper and 
jewels are displayed in cases of richly wrought 
bronze and glass ; and samples of onyx and 
the variegated marbles in which the country 
abounds are also shown. 

South African Diamonds. 

Cape Colony, South Africa, makes a most 
attractive exhibit from the Kimberly diamond 
fields. One hundred and fifty tons of con- 
glomerate, or diamond earth, was shipped 
from the mines, and it is to be washed in the 
presence of visitors just as it is done at Kim- 
berly. Native Zulus have been brought over 
under the charge of an experienced overseer 
to do the separating and washing, and the 
necessary machinery for other processes has 
been imported from England. It is estimated 
that the conglomerate provided contains 
a quarter- million of dollars worth of gems. 
When picked out the larger stones are 
worked and cut into jewels by experts in 
another part of the Mining Building. 
Brazil also makes an extensive display in 
precious stones. Her workmen will cut and 
polish ten thousand karats in diamonds alone 
during the period of the Exposition; while 
other gems, such as amethyst, topaz and 
emeralds are shown in rich profusion. 



The American Exhibit. 

California makes a specialty of her mineral 
and geological exhibit, gold, of course, being 
the prominent feature. To display to the 
best advantage the quantity and variety of 
the building stone furnished by California 
quarries, a classic gateway to be constructed 
of different kinds of stone, has been designed 
by J. C. Pelton, an architect of San Fran- 
cisco. This gateway is in the form of a trip- 
licate arch, with wings on each side of the 
portico and windows. The base of the gate- 
way, five inches in height, is of dark granite. 
The pedestals of the four columns, each two 
feet wide, are of light granite, and on them 
rest four beautiful white marble columns from 
the Colton and Inyo quarries. 

The caps of the columns, two of the Doric 
and two of the Ionic order, are richly carved, 
and a finely molded entablature will rest on 
them. Behind the columns forming the 
pilasters of the arches, California onyx as 
beautifully veined as the State can provide is 
used, the cornices being of the same material 
and the arches themselves of gray sandstone. 
The belt course over the arches is to be of 
Colton marble and the panels between the 
belt course and the pediment are of variegated 
marbles, the space outside the panels being 
of white marble. 

From the floor to the top of the entabla- 
ture will be twenty feet, and the extreme 
length of the gateway the distance thirty-six 
and a half feet. The wings, twelve and a 
half feet high, on each side of the triplicate 
archway, are of blue-green stone, the col- 
umns flanking the windows are to be of onyx 
and the cornice of green marble. In this 
way nearly all the best hard and soft stones 
which the State affords will be shown cut, 
and, when feasible, polished and in actual use 
as a part of this gateway. 

Within the gate and facing the entrance 
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there are two long double rows of show- 
cases, each case being eight feet long by two 
feet wide. In these are displayed the finest 
cbtainable specimens of gold ores, silver ores, 
the precious metals, as well as the economic 
metals, and even a few diamonds just as 
found in California. 

The First Gold Nugget. 

Judge W. W. Allen, of San Francisco, ex- 
hibits the first gold nugget of gold ever dis- 
covered in California. It was picked up by 
John Marshall on the morning of January 
19, 1848, and may be regarded as the 
direct cause of the subsequent events which 
led to the establishment of our Pacific em- 
pire. The relic reposes in a glass case at the 
foot of a heroic statue which perpetuates the 
memory of the man who, however, innocently 
and accidentally was the discoverer of the 
wealth that slept in California's bosom. An- 
other part of California's exhibit is a model 
of the only quicksilver mine in the United 
States, which is situated in the coast range 
near San Jose. 

Wisconsin makes an exhibit which stands 
in the very front rank of States and attracts 
universal admiration. Special effort was put 
forth by the Badger Commonwealth in ar- 
ranging its display of mineral and geological 
products, many of the most valuable speci- 
mens of which enter into the construction of 
a magnificent pagoda twenty-five feet high, 
and occupying a floor space on one of the 
best blocks in the Mines Building forty-nine 
feet long by forty-five feet wide. 

Wisconsin's Magnificent Pagoda. 

This pagoda consists of four monoliths 
resting on elaborately carved bases furnished 
by the Prentice Brown Stone Company. 
There are two entrances of terra-cotta sur- 
mounted by the coat-of-arms of the State. 



The railing extending around the four sides 
is made of green jasper and fancy granites, 
with wrought brass panels of clever design. 
The pavilion in the center rests on four blocks 
of different colored granite and the capitals 
of the columns which hold them is liberally 
studded with amethysts and other brilliant 
stones. The fountains in the center of the 
pagoda are also of amethyst, the whole 
scheme forming one of the most attractive 
features in the mining department of the 
great show. It is estimated that the entire 
display as it stands ready for public inspec- 
tion will represent an outlay in preparation 
of #20,000. 

The pagoda is filled with handsome show- 
cases containing the best specimens of ores 
and minerals of all kinds that Wisconsin can 
produce. For instance, there is one case 
holding $250,000 worth of pearls. The display 
rests on a platform made of white and black 
marble tiling, the whole being surmounted 
by a beautifully gilded dome richly orna- 
mented, thus giving a showy effect from the 
galleries and distant sections of the building. 

Pennsylvania's Display. 
The Pennsylvania exhibit, in the very 
center of the main floor, is a thorough expo* 
sition of her vast and varied mineral re- 
sources, and of the industry which has so 
wonderfully developed them. From the 
midst of the comprehensive display rises a 
tall needle of anthracite coal mined from the 
Mammoth vein. Fifty-four feet it stands, 
rivalling in height the ambitious shaft of New 
South Wales, and in the mass, which is ten 
feet square at the base, are ninety-five tons 
of the dusky diamond. The foundation goes 
through the flooring to the solid ground be- 
neath. The raising of this pyramid cost ten 
thousand dollars. The bottom layer is from 
the bottom of the coal vein, the second layer 
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is from the second layer in the coal vein, and 
so on to the top. There are six car-loads of 

it in all. 

Michigan's Generous Display. 

Michigan makes a generous display of 
copper and iron ores, and refined copper, and 
a creditable exhibit of the machinery and 
methods of mining. The latter contains a 
miniature model of the largest copper-mine 
and reducing mill in the world. This shows 
a section of the mine's system of timbering, 
the method of handling the rock from the 
time it is excavated until it reaches the mill, 
and is crushed, and the. particles or nuggets 
of copper separated from the rock. Beside 
it is placed a model sent to the Centennial at 
Philadelphia, showing as great improvement 
in the methods of mining in twenty years as 
in railroading. 

A mass of copper ore, almost pure, taken 
from a mine on Keewenaw point, weighing 
6,200 pounds, and another S,500 pounds, 
are on the floor. There are miles upon 
miles of drawn copper wire and rolled sheets 
of copper as bright and clear as a polished 
mirror. Sections of electrically welded cop- 
per wire are shown, illustrating a new appli- 
cation of that universally applied force — 
electricity. The ends of two pieces of wire 
are brought together slowly, and a current 
caused to pass from one to the other. By 
the time there is close contact, there is com- 
plete connection, and it is impossible to tell 
where the joint was made. It is now entirely 
unnecessary to be particular about making a 
mile or two of wire in one stretch ; pieces a 
foot long will make a perfect wire of indefi- 
nite length. 

This State exhibits some 400 cabinet spe- 
cimens of ores and 300 more not in cabinets. 
The entire exhibit is surmounted by a neat 
inclosure, the entrance through which is at 



the corner facing the center of the Mines 
Building. This is an arched doorway, the 
supporting pillars of which are of red sand- 
stone. Above the arch is the Michigan coat- 
of-arms, and still higher an allegorical group 
in copper, representing the crowning of two 
miners with laurel wreaths. On either side 
of the entrance will be placed in a few days 
an obelisk of Grand Rapids gypsum. 

Missouri's Mineral Exhibit. 

Missouri's mineral resources are shown in 
the space opposite that of Michigan. This 
State is first in the union in the production of 
zinc, and second in that of lead ; consequently 
the ores of these metals are the feature. 
They are shown most prominently in a pyra- 
midal structure containing about fourteen 
tons of these ores, one chunk of lead ore 
alone weighing 6,500 pounds. Missouri 
gave to the arts, in 1892, 132,000 tons of 
zinc and 32,000 tons of lead, a feat of which 
she is proud. Of specimens of small size 
there are from 7,000 to 10,000, most of 
which belong to the State ; others are mainly 
loans, although a few individual exhibitors 
are represented. 

The State appropriated $15,000 for this 
exhibit, and it placed the job of making a 
suitable collection in the hands of E. O. 
Hovey, of St. Louis. He found not only 
zinc and lead worthy of exhibition, but some 
twenty varieties of marble, besides onyx and 
building stone in great variety. There are a 
few specimens of coal and iron ores from 
Iron Mountain. A feature of the exhibit 
comprises relief maps, one of which shows 
the working of the mines in Iron Mountain ; 
another, reproduces the topography of the 
entire State. 

Iowa has in the Mines and Mining Build- 
ing five hundred and twenty-six square feet 
under the south stairway. The location does 
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not permit -of much ornamental work, but 
the design has been made very picturesque. 
The coal display has been arranged in a very 
attractive manner. It shows the interior of 
a coal mine, with life-size figures of miners 
at work and a truck filled with coal on the 
track ready to be pushed to the surface. The 
space is only twenty-five feet deep, but by a 
clever ruse it has the appearance of being 
several hundred feet in extent. AH about 
are scattered big blocks of bitumen, which is 
found in great quantities in Iowa. East of 
the coal mine is a display of all the minerals 
and clays found in the State, and some fine 
specimens of Trenton rock. 

The Ottumwa Miniature Palace. 

The Ottumwa Mineral Palace in miniature 
isplacedat the west side and rests onapedestal 
of coal which is divided into squares, each 
square having the name of a mineral county 
painted on it in gold. In this exhibit is the 
model of the exterior of a coal mine made of 
black walnut. In this exhibit is a block of 
coal weighing 5000 pounds, on which is 
printed in gold letters and figures the mineral 
statistics of the State. At one side the 
women of Dubuque have erected a grotto 
of stalactites and spar. From a decorative 
standpoint it is one of the most attractive in 
the entire building. By an arrangement of 
mirrors it is made to look very much larger 
than it is. It is lighted up by carefully con- 
cealed electric lights, and is very brilliant and 
attractive. The different clays, glass-sands 
and kaolins, are shown in glass jars. Many 
minerals are exhibited, including the red 
jasper, galena, limestone, iron, oxide, silica, 
zinc ore, and a fine display of vitrified bricks. 

Kentucky has a good show of coal in the 
Mines' Building, for, in that State are two 
main belts. One is in the eastern part of 
the State, and the other is in the western 



part. The front of the State space is like 
the front of a Mormon temple, and the style 
of architecture is Gothic. The inside of the 
exhibit place is walled in with coal from the 
different sections of the State. But it is the 
front that attracts attention. It is made of 
the finest cannel coal. There are thirty-five 
tons of the finest cannel coal in the Ken- 
tucky arch. From the extreme ends of the 
arch it is twenty-three feet, and the arch is 
thirteen feet high. The entrance plan was 
made from the entrance of the Virginia 
Military Institution in Stonewell Jackson's 
native town. 

Layers of Coal. 

Just within the doorway stands a coal 
obelisk, and behind it appears a 5-by-io-foot 
relief map of the State, with a systematic 
index and key to the geological formation 
of each district. Around the center aisle are 
ranged strata of coat arranged in twelve 
layers, corresponding to the veins of coal 
found in the State. On the right is arranged 
the exhibit from the east Kentucky field, and 
on the left that from the west field. The 
layers appear in geological order and show 
the exact thickness of the vein. Of course, 
coal from the original strata is shown. By 
chart is shown the depth at which the differ- 
ent varieties are found and the composition 
and thickness of intermediate strata of rock 
and clays. With each variety of coal are 
exhibited samples of coke made from it. 
Analyses are also given and adaptability to 
various uses. 

Above the coal exhibit are ranged on three 
terraces samples of coke, building material 
and clays. With the latter are shown speci 
mens of pottery and fire and vitrified brick. 
The iron ores are exhibited in the form of a 
pyramid. Each sample is imbedded in a 
cement matrix to orevent displacement. 
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The Silver Queen from Colorado. 

Among the ores and machines which make 
up Colorado's fine display rises a work of art 
by Hiram Johnson, of Pueblo, which is 
christened the "Silver Queen." The figure 
is ten feet high and sits in an idealized throne, 
something of a cross between a Roman 
chariot and a Roman galley. The front of 
the affair is modeled after the prow of a gal- 
ley, the figurehead being the head and 
shoulders of a deer. The queen holds a 
silver scepter in her hand. The figure is 
worked in copper. The face and arms and 
such of the bust as is exposed is silver-plated. 
The drapery, hanging in classic folds, is 
incrusted with cube lead and various colored 
crystals found in Colorado. 

Silver Statue of Ada Rehan. 

The Montana exhibit is one of the largest 
and handsomest on the floor, and covers the 
whole range of classification in this depart- 
ment. The arrangement is such as to please 
the casual observer, while ' satisfying the 
demands of the student. The popular feature 
of the display is the silver statue which is to 
occupy a post of honor in the pavilion. The 
statue, which was modeled after Miss Ada 
Rehan, an American actress of rare physical 
charms, is of heroic size and is said to con- 
tain a fabulous amount of the pure metal. It 
represents a fully draped figure resting upon 
a globe, which is in turn supported by the 
out-spread pinions of an eagle. The bust 
was cast by the American Bronze Company, 
at Grand Crossing, Illinois, and was considered 
a noteworthy achievement owing to the 
tendency of the molten metal to occlude air. 
The other parts of the figure were not com- 
pleted in time for the opening of the Exposi- 
tion, nor had the $250,000 gold plinth 
then materialized. 



The specimens of mineral products from 
Idaho are numerous. Among them a beau- 
tiful display of onyx. Custer county sends 
a collection of sapphires of fine quality and 
colors, one lot of which is valued at eleven 
thousand dollars. Samples are also shown 
of palladium, a metal used for pointing 
electrical and astronomical instruments, and 
which has double the value of gold. 
Numerous jewels of the jasper variety have 
been sent from Lewiston. They cut glass 
more readily than the diamond, and are so 
hard that the emery wheel makes scarcely 
an impression on their surface. The variety 
of opals is very great. They have been 
pronounced to be the genuine fire-opal and 
of great value. 

Lot's Wife in Salt. 

North Carolina exhibits a pavilion com 
structed of mica, and filled with examples of 
her varied resources. Virginia comes next 
with an interesting collection. Wyoming 
gives a demonstration of placer-mining, 
using auriferous gravel. Arizona shows an 
old Spanish Arastra. Colorado, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Missouri, and Ohio have constructed 
their pavilions entirely from their natural 
mining products, thus furnishing a practical 
illustration of their wealth in that respect. 
Louisana exhibits a statue of rock-salt repre- 
senting Lot's wife. Washington, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Indiana, and New York have neat 
pavilions ranging together for the exhibition 
of fuel and geological specimens. 



A Golden Cabin. 
An object of constant attention is 



the 



reproduction of a miner's cabin, the frame- 
work of which is of logs, but the outside of 
which is paneled with native ores from New 
Mexico. Twelve tons of all the varieties of 
ores which the Territory produces were 
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brought from Sierra county and it is built 
into these panel walls, the pieces of all sizes 
carefully cemented together. The metal 
products are principally gold, silver, copper 
and lead. The percentage of precious metal 
in the ores is said to be very large. At any 
rate they tempt the chronic purloiner until he 
tries to lift one of them. 

In the panels are shown blocks of crystal- 
ized manganese and blocks of pure white 
stone which are said to be 90 per cent, pure 
lime. This will be the most costly building 
on the grounds for its size, not only lined 
with gold but built of the yellow metal and 
studded with glistening metals only a little 
less valuable to the miner. Roof, fire-place, 
chimney and all are covered with ores of all 
these costly varieties, while within is seen the 
rude cottage and table of the lonely miner. 

Ohio has some big pieces of Hocking 
Valley Jackson bituminous coal, of the cok- 
ing variety. One piece contains fifteen tons. 
Indiana has a block of cannel coal that 
weighs seven tons. West Virginia has sev- 
eral big pieces. Two big columns are almost 
at the entrance. The Fairmount region has 
a big exhibit, one piece being from a nine- 
foot vein. But the State of Washington 
contributed a lump of coal which distanced 
competition. It weighs twenty-six tons, and 
was gotten into place with great difficulty. 

Miscellaneous. 

Downstairs, among other spectacular ex- 
hibits, may be seen a silver statue of a miner 
in the Colorado section ; a silver-plated shaft, 
eighty feet high, from New South Wales; a 
shaft of anthracite coal, sixty-two feet high 
and ten feet square, from Pennsylvania ; a 
granite pillar eighteen feet high, from the 
richest quarries in the State of New York ; 
an opalescent grotto, representing the crystal 
caves of Central America, built by the Hon- 



duras Government, and an exact reproduc- 
tion in silver of the famed Chapultepec Pal- 
ace, sent by the Mexican government. 

In the German exhibit the Stumm Com- 
pany, of Neunkirchen, have erected two 
handsome obelisks of iron and steel; also a 
reproduction of the Brandenburg door in 
Berlin. 

A Remarkable Collection. 

One of the greatest attractions of the 
Mines Department of the Exposition is the 
remarkable collection of minerals owned by 
Professor A. E. Foote, of Philadelphia. It 
is the finest private collection in the world, a 
complete history of mineralogy, and is so 
arranged that the mineralogy of the States 
is shown. 

This collection was shown at the Centen- 
nial at London, and at Paris, and in each in- 
stance received the highest award. It com- 
prises about one hundred and fifty tons of 
rare minerals, and the exhibit occupies 6,000 
square feet of space. At the Chicago Expo- 
sition, one of the pavilions for this exhibit is 
made of glittering mica, procured in South 
Dakota. 

Among the additions to the collection is a 
mass of meteoric iron, weighing 230 pounds, 
which the professor found in Arizona re- 
cently. He sent a specimen of this to Pro- 
fessor George A. Koenig, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who discovered in it black 
diamonds visible to the naked eye. This 
discovery is new to mineralogists, and of 
great interest. 

In 1888 a meteor fell in Russia, in which 
the scientists discovered microscopic evidence 
of diamonds, but this Arizona meteor is the 
first to show the diamond formation to the 
eye. Professor Foote will also show some 
entirely new copper specimens from Arizona, 
and a stalagmite tree formed by limestone- 
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drippings from a mine in New Mexico ; the 
big garnets which he collected in Colorado, 
some of which are perfect specimens, and 
above six pounds in weight, and the finest 
specimens of celemanite ever found. In the 
professor's collection are all of the gems — 
rough and cut diamonds, rubies, topazes, 
opals, etc. 

His collection from the Pacific coast of 
America shows the wulfenite, a rare species 
of orange-red crystals ; the brilliantly red 
vanadinites, and bright crystal of azurite, 
associated with velvet tufts of malachite. 
Alaska shows the deep-red garnets, in their 
dull coats of mica schist. 

There is silver ore from the famous Bridal 
Chamber in New Mexico. It is said that a 
space the size of a bed-room, in this mine, 
produced $500,000 worth of. silver. There 
is a precious turquoise from Los Cerrillez, 
New Mexico, where Montezuma got his pre- 
cious chalchuhutils, which he valued above 
gold. There are blendes and galenas from 
the zinc region of Lake Superior. From 
the North Atlantic coast region is shown 
rhodonite, in fine crystals which is much used 
by the Russians in ornamental work. 

From the New Jersey mines come minerals 
found nowhere else in the world — Franklinite 
^-named after the philosopher — anomolite, 
trooslite, blood red zincite, etc. The South 
Atlantic coast region shows amethysts, sap- 
phires and aquamarines. 

Jn the Quarry Department. 

In quarry products there are marbles, 
building stones, onyx, jaspers, mosaic mar- 
bles, with all the most modern tools and 
machines for preparing them for architectural 
purposes. The raw clay and sands, the 
transformation of them into porcelain and 
pottery works and glass furnish an unusually 
interesting group. Salt will be shown both 



from mines and from the brines of the earth's 
water, while nitrates, berates, pigments, phos- 
phates, and other deposits which yield so 
much to man in the arts and sciences may be 
seen in their native state, with the processes 
and methods by which they are recovered. 

Map of the Coal Fields. 

Mr. D. C. Boyce, the veteran miner in 
charge of the coal section of this department, 
was the projector, and is the successful 
executor of a most stupendous work — the 
collection of samples of every kind of coal 
in use in the world, with an accompanying 
analysis of each variety. This project in- 
volved correspondence with every coal pro- 
ducing country on earth, and with every 
county in every coal bearing State in this 
country; and the result has been the accu- 
mulation and classification of hundreds of 
thousands of specimens, which were sent in 
four-inch cubes, which are displayed in orna- 
mented cases. Each cake stands on an 
aluminum base, upon which is printed the 
location, capacity and characteristics of the 
mine producing the particular specimen, the 
analysis, etc. 

The map showing the coal area of this 
country is 17 by 32 feet in dimensions and 
is made up from the geological surveys of 
the Department of the Interior of the United 
States. It is painted on panels of glass in 
such fashion that the map shows through 
from the reverse side. The panels are so cut 
as to fall on and coincide with the State lines, 
thus giving the appearance of an unbroken 
surface. This map is supplemented by a 
series of State cards containing full informa- 
tion as to the resources of each State, yields of 
separate counties, location of coal centers, char- 
acter of yield, proximity of navigable waters or 
other means of transportation, proportion of 
coke yield and other data of similar value. 
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Safety Appliances. 

In this section there are shown also the 
protective appliances used in ventilating 
mines, for the prevention of explosions and 
for the detection of poisonous gases. Among 
the preventive contrivances the most inter- 
esting display is that of safety lamps. The 
collection is largely historical and progres- 
sive, offering opportunity for study of the 
evolution of the safety lamp from the simple 
gauze lantern of Sir Humphrey Davy to the 
complicated benzoline and electric appliances 
of the present day. 

Of the myriad varieties that have at differ- 
ent times sprung into favor, had their day 
and dropped into oblivion to make room for 
improved appliances, six of each kind are 
shown. They are arranged in the order of 
their discovery and are in charge of an ex- 
pert, who will explain to all interested any 
points not fully understood as to the princi- 
ples of construction or relative merits. The 
lamps are sectioned to show compartments, 
method of operation, direction of draught, 
etc. 

The most primitive lamp shown is Davy's. 
He was the inventor of the first lamp having 
a flame that was isolated from the explosive 
fire damp. His lamp had a fine gauze 
around and above the oil flame, which under 
ordinary circumstances prevented the flame 
coming in contact with the exterior air. 
The Clanny lamp followed, the inventor 
adding a glass tube, in which the flame was 
incased. 

Then in rapid succession followed Geordie, 
Muessler and Thomas, with modifications of 
the tube and draught. It was then found 
that the vapors given off from the oil burned 
were injurious in themselves, when recourse 
was had to various spirit lamps, one fed with 
air saturated with hydrocarbon vapors and 
another using benzoline from a sponge reser- 



voir. When it was found that the gas in 
coal mines in which fine dust was flying be- 
came very dangerous, even when present in 
but small quantities, inventors hit upon the 
plan of attaching gas indicators to the lamps. 
tVhen it was found that the miners using 
safety lamps injured their eyes from straining 
to see by the poor light afforded through the 
close-woven gauze it remained for the promi- 
nent electricians, such as Pollack, Edison, 
Breguet and Stella, to come forward with a 
solution. Portable electric lamps were made, 
dispensing with the fumes of other lamps and 
answering all the requirements of brilliant 
light, simplicity of mechanism and lightness 
of weight. These lamps are all shown, with 
every intermediate step in their development. 

Interesting Working Models. 

In the northeast corner of the building is 
the room devoted to models. There are 
shown interesting working models of milling 
machinery and of lixiviation works. There 
are also about thirty models of mines, includ- 
ing glass, clay and papier mache. Some of 
these show the cross sections of a mountain. 
Others show the top of a mountain appar- 
ently lifted off, so that a person may look 
into its depths. The galleries, shafts, labels, 
tunnels and timbering of a complete mine 
will thus be illustrated. Most of these 
models have been used in important litigation. 
In the Model Department is shown the elec- 
tric metallurgy of aluminum. 

In the southeast corner of the building 
the department maintain a laboratory in 
actual use, which will be a model assay 
office. It is in charge of the departmental 
chemist and contains all appliances for 
determining the combination and value of 
minerals. The spectator can here see how 
an assay is made or can be made. The 
laboratory work is expected to settle many 
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disputes that may arise during the Exposi- 
tion as to the character and value of certain 
minerals in the Miners' exhibit. In this 
division Professor Eggleston, of the Colorado 
School of Mines, makes an exhibit of blow- 
pipe analysis. 

The Mining Library. 

In the southwest corner of the building is 
located the great Library. This is already 
fitted up and a catalogue of the works has 
been prepared. Various mining libraries in 
the country have loaned to the Exposition 
their most valuable works for this collection. 
The Library is open to any visitor on pre- 
sentation of a card from the Chief of the 
Department, but no volume may be taken 
from a shelf except in the presence of the 
librarian. The literature of metallurgy is 
specially represented, and twenty-eight 
prominent publishing firms have made 
entries in the Library Department. 

Chief Skiff has given special care and 
attention to the collective metallurgical 
exhibit in the galleries. Ores in their 
various stages of transformation are shown 
in handsome cabinet cases. These cases are 
so arranged that the visitor in passing through 
the corridors may follow the story of pro- 
gressive metallurgy. The metal worker will 
be able to compare metals and mixtures of 
different compositions, and the practical 
miner will be able to study the processes of 
the different methods on the commercial ores. 
To the superficial public the metallurgical 
collection furnishes a liberal education in the 
uses of minerals. 



Subterranean Exhibits. 

A tunnel runs east and west under the 
main floor for three hundred and fifty feet, 
and forms a very realistic part of the exhibit. 
The Kentucky space is undermined, and a 
six-foot gallery conducts the visitor to a 
reproduction in miniature of the Mammoth 
Cave. The entrance is marked by scenery 
accurately representing the mouth of the 
great cavern. 

The ceiling of the tunnel is hung with 
stalactites, and the walls decorated with 
mimic reproductions of the original effects. 
To heighten the illusion, one of the negro 
guides familiar with that duty will conduct 
the visitor through the puzzling labyrinth, 
and expatiate upon the wonders with which 
the original abounds. 

Pictorial Illustration. 

The central idea of progress in mining 
methods is brought out in a great system of 
transparencies on the exterior of the building. 
These are 25 by 35 inches in area, and will 
be executed by the Jacokson photographing 
process. They are hung from metal arms 
about eighteen inches from and in front of 
the windows of the Mining Building. There 
are about one hundred of them, including 
reproductions of old woodcuts and prints. 
They illustrate the methods of mining and 
milling which have been in use for about 
three thousand years. These pictures are so 
arranged as to bring them in direct contrast 
with modern methods in the same depart- 
ment, giving an idea of the extensive prog- 
ress of the centuries. 
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THE Transportation Building is one of 
the group of structures which forms 
the northern architectural court of 
the Exposition. It is situated at 
the southern end of the 
western flank of that court, 
between the buildings de- 
voted to horticulture and to 
mining. The main entrance, 
facing to the eastward, com- 
mands an open view of the 
Wooded Island and of an 
extensive sheet of water. 

The Transportation 
Building is exquisitely re- 
fined and simple in archi- 
tectural treatment, although 
it is very rich and elaborate 
in detail. In style it savors 
much of the Romanesque, 
although to the initiated the 
manner in which it is de- 
signed on axial lines and 
the solicitude shown for fine 
proportions, and subtle re- 
lation of parts to each other, will at once 
suggest the methods of composition followed 
at the Ecolc des Beaux Arts. The structure 
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is conspicuous as being the only one of the 
department buildings which breaks the mo- 
notony of the White City. Its walls are 
heated in dark red, or terra cotta, and this 




MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING. 

has been relieved, or superseded, by profuse 
embellishment in Arabesque or filagree 
work ; so that the facade presents a surface 
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as variegated as the tulip beds which Holland 
has contributed to the Horticultural display. 
Tastes differ as to the appropriateness and 
effect of a scheme of ornamentation which is 
gaudy when contrasted with the simplicity 
and chastity in which the neighboring palaces 
are clothed. Many consider the green and 
yellow stencil work to have given exactly the 
requisite break to the prevailing monotone. 
To the mind of the writer a sacrilege has been 
perpetrated on a noble structure, and a dis- 
cord introduced into an architectural har- 
mony. Still nothing can destroy the 
impressive stateliness of its proportions, and 
where there is so much else to admire, one 
false note may be overlooked. 

Decoration and Sculpture. 

The main entrance to the Transportation 
Building consists of an immense single arch, 
one hundred feet wide and seventy feet high, 
enriched to an extraordinary degree with 
carvings, bas-reliefs and mural paintings, the 
entire feature forming a rich and beautiful, 
yet quiet, color climax, for it is treated in leaf 
and is called the Golden Door. 

The remainder of the architecural compo- 
sition falls into a just relation of contrast with 
the highly wrought entrance, and is duly 
quiet and modest, though very broad in 
treatment. It consists of a continuous arcade 
with subordinated colonnade and entabla- 
ture. Numerous minor entrances are from 
time to time pierced in the walls, and with 
them are grouped terraces, seats, drinking 
fountains and statues. 

The four minor entrances, as well as the 
main portal, and the elaborate doorways at 
the north and south ends of the building are 
adorned with life-sized figures of inventors, 
whose achievements were in the line of de- 
veloping the science of transportation, — 
Fulton, Stephenson, Ericcson, and others. 



Of these there are twelve, all pleasing works. 
On the east facade eight groups represent 
the Ship of State; and three figures on the 
pilot of a locomotive typify progress. Five 
bas-reliefs around the main entrance illustrate 
the development of methods of transportation 
from the rudest and earliest to the era of 
steam and electricity. The foregoing were 
designed and executed by the distinguished 
sculptor, John J. Boyle, of Philadelphia. 
The striking group, entitled " Cupid and the 
Sphynx," is the work of Theodore Bauer. 

Appearance of the Interior. 

The interior of the building is treated much 
after the manner of a Roman basilica, with 
broad nave and aisles. The roof is therefore 
in three divisions ; the middle one rises much 
higher than the others, and its walls are 
pierced to form a beautiful arcaded clear 
story. The cupola, placed exactly in the 
center of the building, and rising 165 feet 
above the ground, is reached by eight 
elevators. These elevators of themselves 
naturally form a part of the tranportation 
exhibit, and as they also carry passengers to 
galleries at various stages of height, a fine 
view of the interior of the building may easily 
be obtained. The main galleries of this 
building, because of the abundant elevator 
facilities, prove quite accessible to visitors. 

The main building of the Transportation 
department measures 960 feet front by 250 
feet deep. From this extends westward to 
Stony Island avenue, an enormous annex, 
covering about nine acres. This is one story 
only in height. In it may be seen the more 
bulky exhibits. Along the central avenue 
or nave the visitor may see facing each other 
scores of locomotive engines, highly polished, 
and rendering the perspective effect of the 
nave both exceedingly novel and striking. 
Add to the effect of the exhibits the archi- 
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tectural impression given by a long vista of 
richly ornamented colonnade, and it may 
easily be seen that the interior of the Trans- 
portation Building is one of the most 
impressive of the Exposition. 

Viewed from the lagoon, the cupola of the 
Transportation Building forms the effective 
southwest accent of the quadrangle, while 
from the cupola itself, reached by eight ele- 
vators, the northern court, the most beautiful 




FIGURE SYMBOLIZING TRANSPORTATION. 

effect of the entire Exposition, may be seen 
in all its glory. 

The architects of this structure were 
Messrs. Adler & Sullivan of Chicago. The 
cost was three hundred thousand dollars. 

The Scope of the Department. 

The exhibits in the Transportation depart- 
ment are divided into six general classes: 
railways, intra-mural transit, carriages and 
other vehicles for highways, bicycles, pneu- 
matic machines, and marine conveyances. 
This classification may be reduced to three 



grand divisions — railways, vessels, and vehi- 
cles for dirt roads. It was the intent of the 
organizers and directors of this department 
that it should fully and fairly present the 
origin, growth, and development of the various 
methods of transportation used in all ages and 
all parts of the world. As far as possible the 
means and appliances of barbarous and semi- 
civilized people are shown by specimen 
vehicles, craft, and trappings. 

Past histoiy is illustrated by relics 
and reproductions of ancient types. 
The evolution of water-carriages 
from crudest forms to the floating 
palace ; of wheeled vehicles from 
the first inception of the properties 
of the wheel to their present stage 
of perfection ; and of that greatest 
of all means of transportation — the 
railway — is also further illustrated 
by accurate models, drawings, plans, 
and designs, in cases where the 
actual apparatus, appliance or ma- 
chine itself could not be exhibited. 
It was the aim of this department 
to keep the historical feature clearly 
in view, and even to magnify it. 
By so doing the greatest exhibition 
of the actual means of transporta- 
tion employed throughout the world 
to-day stands out in high relief by contrast, 
and the wonderful achievements of recent 
years bear more weighty testimony to the 
genius of the age in which we live. 

Grand Object-Lesson. 

The classification, says Director-General 
Davis, may seem to include some things 
which it is difficult to show in an exhibition 
of this kind, but the object kept in view is to 
make so complete an exposition of the 
method and means employed in every branch 
of the business of transportation that the 
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earnest student of science may here find 
everything at his hand without encountering 
the difficulties which now beset and environ 
such study and investigation. 

A grand object-lesson is presented so 
clearly and impressively that a child may 
learn in hours and days what would other- 
wise require months and years. But in 
addition to the object-lesson there is a gath- 
ering of plans, designs, blanks, reports, 
monograms, literature, and everything apper- 
taining in any way to methods of abridging 
distance, such as has never been made before, 
and which must have an appreciable effect 
upon future growth and development. 

The tendency of such collections, and the 
inevitable comparisons resulting, is to bring 
the lowest up to the level of the best, and to 
stimulate to an extraordinary degree both 
the adoption of the most approved methods 
and the invention of new means. 

Approaching the main entrance, the visitor 
is confronted with two golden sentences 
which pithily convey the importance of the 
subject illustrated within the walls. On the 
left is the sententious declaration of Bacon, 
that "There be three things which make a 
nation great and prosperous : a fertile soil ; 
busy workshops ; and easy conveyance of 
man and goods from place to place." On 
the right we read Macauley's dictum : "Of 
all inventions (the alphabet and the printing 
press alone excepted), those inventions which 
abridge distance have done most for civiliza- 
tion." 

The Plan of Arrangement. 
Entering the building by the beautiful 
archway in the centre of the eastern front, 
the visitor realizes at once the general plan 
of the exhibit. The annex opens into the 
main hall in such a manner that long avenues 
are formed, opening up a succession of strik- 
27— F 



ing vistas ; and every inch of the seventeen 
acres of floor space is occupied. As in the 
machinery department, there is no assign- 
ment of space to the States. The Foreign" 
exhibits are grouped as in the other build- 
ings, while the American section may be 
described as scattered over the remaining 
area. For purposes of comparison, how- 
ever, this arrangement is admirable, as it has 
admitted of the bringing into juxtaposition 
of the various competing articles of the same 
class. The railway exhibits, for instance, 
are massed in the annex, occupying the 
tracks which run east and west its entire 
length at intervals of sixteen feet. The 
marine exhibit occupies the central and 
southern portion of the main floor. 

Development of Modern Travel, 

The section devoted to illustration of the 
science of railroading takes up nearly two- 
thirds of the total available space in the de- 
partment, and offers to the student a perfect 
record of the progress and development of 
modern methods of travel and transporta- 
tion. The invention and improvement of the 
locomotive, and of the various appliances 
which go to make up the perfect system of 
to-day, is a field of investigation through which 
this all achieving century furnishes none 
more fascinating or more wonderful. It is 
to be remembered that it is less than seventy 
years ago since the first pony engine labori- 
ously and unreliably drew an unsightly and 
uncomfortable car over the crudest and 
lightest tracks. The marvel of those recent 
days seems to our eyes a monstrosity of 
weakness and incapacity ; and we look upon 
the machines which were prodigies in our 
youthful days, and can hardly realize that so 
short a span of time has sufficed for such 
gigantic strides of progress as are evidenced 
by the mighty engines, luxurious coaches, 
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substantial roadbeds, stupendous bridges, and 
the thousand other components and appli- 
ances by which " distance is abridged " and 
" easy conveyance for man and goods is fur- 
nished from place to place." 

Some Early Specimens. 

The illustration of the genius of railroad- 
ing begins with the models exhibited by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Company of the most 
primeval of efforts to apply steam to the pur- 
poses of traction. The earliest of these was 
the invention of Newcomb in the year 1680, 
— a clumsy contrivance which resembles a 
huge brass tea-kettle mounted on wheels. 
The spout of the kettle points to the rear, 
and the unfulfilled expectation of the inventor 
was that the engine would move in reaction 
from its blasts. The next reproduction (and 
all of these are exact duplicates of the 
originals in size, material, and mechanism), is 
of the rachet-cylinder machine, evolved in 
1760 from the clever brain of a French 
officer of artillery, who was very much 
ahead of his age. This engine, unlike the 
experiment of Newcomb, actually solved the 
problem of power and motion ; but on the 
trial trip, it ran sacreligiously into the hall of 
the Church de Madelaine, which so outraged 
the pious sentiment of the day that the 
inventor was sent to gaol and his invention 
confiscated. In fact, the earlier types seem 
to have been prone to irreverent freaks, for 
the engine built by Watts' assistant, Mur- 
doch, in 1784, got the latter into trouble by 
running away and chasing a parson, who 
straightway brought charges of diaholism 
against the maker and his " ungodly device." 

There is a model of the first multi-tubular 
boiler made by Nathan Reed in 1784, and 
also a duplicate of the Trevethick locomotive 
of 1S00, the first to be run on rails, and 
accompanying it are four of the original strap 



rails from the track as first laid by the Liver- 
pool and Manchester railroad. This locomo- 
tive was the invention of Oliver Evans, one 
of the most original and fertile engineers of 
that day, and had its origin in the difficulty 
attendant upon launching a steamboat which 
he had built. He finally decided to put the 
contrivance on wheels and let it propel itself 
to the water's edge, — which it did, and thus 
confuted the public doubt of its construc- 
tor's sanity. 

Other models in this collection make up a 
complete historical series, and form a 
valuable and attractive feature of the display 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Company, which 
is to receive extended notice further on. The 
London and Northwestern Company show a 
perfect model of Stephenson's locomotive the 
" Rocket," really the pioneer and progenitor 
of the " iron-horse " which has obliterated 
geographical lines, revolutionized commerce, 
made a plaything of time and distance, and 
changed all the conditions of modern 
civilization. 



America's First Locomotive. 
After standing for some years ii 



the 



National Museum at Washington, the "John 
Bull," the quaint old engine built in England 
by George Stephenson, in 1830, was repaired 
recently at the shops of the Pennsylvania 
Company, and brought over that road to 
Chicago, where it now occupies a post of honor 
in the Transportation Building. The veteran 
machine worked its own passage from Phila- 
delphia to the Fair, and drew, at a satisfac- 
tory rate of speed the entire distance, the old- 
time passenger coaches which were its daily 
burden when in 183 1 they constituted the 
equipment of the Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road, the first in this country. The '-John 
Bull," as shipped to R. L. Stevens, the con- 
tractor, weighed just ten tons. The four 
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driving-wheels were made of wood with cast- 
iron hubs, and wrought tires carrying a wide 
flange. The cylinders were twenty inches 
long and nine wide; the boilers had a capac- 
ity of fifteen hundred gallons. The levers 
controlling the motion of the engine did not 
work with the same freedom that character- 
izes the throttle levers of to-day, and often 
gave even a very muscular engineer some 
trouble. 

The engineer stood on a platform back of 
the boiler, exposed to the violence of storms, 
his only means of protection being a hood- 
like projection over his head from the tender. 
The tender itself was roofed. On the roof 
was placed what was called a gig-top, a sort 
of signal box, in which sat the head brake- 
man. From his outlook he watched for 
danger and signalled the rear brakeman 
when it was necessary to stop the train. The 
brake used was an ordinary lever arrange- 
ment without any cog or ratchet to hold it in 
place when once put on, the men bei:;g com- 
pelled to hold the lever in position until 
time to release the brake. 

Mechanics Puzzled. 

On its arrival at Philadelphia in May, 
183 1, the mechanics were greatly puzzled to 
know how to put the thing together. They 
had never seen anything like it before. At 
this juncture Isaac Dripps stepped to the 
front and studied the different parts carefully 
and set the engine up. To him was given 
the honor of taking the engine on its trial 
trip. He did so with the boiler carrying a 
head of thirty pounds of steam pressure. 

It took five years of improvement by 
American mechanics to bring the engine up 
to what it remains to-day. The last improve- 
ment was the putting on of the duck-bill, 
scoop-shovel-like pilot. This was an inven- 
tion of Stevens. The cow-catcher was put 
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on to obviate the danger of derailment in 
passing a curve. The original " John Bull " 
had no pilot. Stevens made the first of 
heavy oak, the frame having its points of 
attachment on the axle of the forward driv- 
ers, outside of the wheels. It was at first 
weighted with stones. In its early days 
wood was the fuel used. Later the furnace 
was changed and coal used, the tender hold- 
ing enough for a ninety-mile run. With 
"John Bull" come two ancient cars, short, 
low, dingy affairs, mere bagatelles beside the 
modern coach. The furnishings are plain to 
a degree, no ornamentation whatever being 
used. Scant provision is made for ventila- 
tion and none at all for toilet purposes. 
Even the luxury of a tank of drinking water 
was not added until 1840. The cars were 
lighted by tallow dips. 

The First Built in America. 

In the exhibit of the New York Central 
Company is a reproduction of the first loco- 
motive ever built in this country, and with it 
are shown the coaches it drew on the first 
trip. The " Dewitt Clinton " was constructed 
at the West Point Foundry at the foot of 
Beach Street, New York, in 183 1. The 
coaches are hung on leather straps instead 
of resting on springs, and resemble the family 
carriages on which our great-grandmothers 
were accustomed to make their pilgrimages 
of state. When in motion they oscillate 
like vessels in rough water. 

Of equal interest as relics are the "Trav- 
eler," the first grasshopper freight engine 
ever used in this country, and the " Thomas 
Jefferson," a passenger engine. Both were 
run on the road connecting Washington and 
Baltimore and date respectively from 1832 
and 1833. The original engines, not 
models, are on exhibition, and an interesting 
fact concerning them is that they have been 



in continuous use since they were first put on 
the tracks. Both were in service in the 
yards of the Mount Clair shops at Baltimore 
when they were removed to be brought to 
Chicago. It is not expected they will ever 
be called upon again to labor, but that the 
remaining years of their existence will be 
spen 4- in some museum. 

"Grasshopper" Locomotive. 

Among the old locomotives are the "Atlan- 
tic," the first of the grasshopper type, and the 
" Mazeppa," the first of the crab type. 
Unlike the " John Bull," which has gone to 
Chicago, in the remodelled form of 1S5S, 
both the "Atlantic " and the " Mazeppa " are 
in their original form. The former was built 
in 1832 and the latter in 1836; the "Atlan- 
tic " having been in actual service over sixty 
years. Among other historical locomotives 
is the " Rocket," the first locomotive to be 
used on the Philadelphia and Reading road. 
It was built by Stephenson, in England,- in 
1835, and imported here in 1836. The 
" Dragon," an old locomotive of 1848, is in 
the train with other "old settlers." 

From the Province of Nova Scotia comes 
the "Samson," which was built in Durham, 
England, early in the thirties, and made its 
first trip over the Stellarton road in 1838. 
The " Samson " has a triple set of driving 
wheels, all of the same size. The tender 
is in front of the engine and the fuel is fed 
into the furnace directly beneath the smoke- 
stack, which is the biggest thing about the 
old machine. The engineer sits on an ele- 
vated and uncovered platform back of the 
boiler and the fireman stands on a footboard 
between the engine and tender. George 
Davison, who lives in Stellarton, Nova Scotia, 
was engineer of the " Sansom " for forty-three 
years. He is not inclined to trust the modern 
locomotive and will not come to the Fair. 
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A passenger coach of the same era came 
with the " Samson," an odd looking carnage 
on four wheels and capable of carrying four 
passengers. The locomotive and coach were 
purchased by Mr. Willard A. Smith, Chief of 
the Transportation Department of the Expo- 
sition, as scrap iron for three hundred dol- 
lars. After the Fair they will be preserved 
in a museum. 

Chicago's First Locomotive. 

Also rich in suggestion, in connection with 
the splendid city which has sprung into 
being coincidently with the development of 
the American railway system, is the quaint 
little engine now on exhibition, which, under 
the name of the "Pionee.," was the first 
locomotive to enter Chicago. Forty-four 
years ago it was shipped there by lake. At 
that time there was no railroad in Chicago 
running East. The Lake Shore, which was 
the first to reach this city, had not at that 
time completed its line. 

The locomotive was purchased for the 
Galena and Chicago Union Railway, which 
was constructing a line to Galena, and its 
first service was to haul rails and ties for the 
extension of the new line. It weighs, all 
told, but 8,072 pounds and has only six 
wheels. There are but two drivers and these 
are connected directly with the piston rod. 
Its fittings are extremely simple and the 
engineer who drives it now-a-days has no 
difficulty in finding the bars and levers 
necessary to operate it. The locomotive is 
owned by the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad. William Smith, the Superin- 
tendent of motive power of the Northwestern, 
took pride enough in the exhibit to act as 
engineer in bringing the locomotive from the 
Northwestern shops at West Fortieth street 
to the Fair grounds. 

The route was by way of the Belt line and 



up the Illinois Central tracks. The " Pion- 
eer" was met at the entrance to the Trans- 
portation Building by Chief Willard Smith, 
who is also enough of a railway engineer to 
run a locomotive of that size, and he was 
permitted to switch it into the building him- 
self. 

This locomotive was built in Philadelphia 
by M. W. Baldwin in 1S36. It was origin- 
ally constructed for the Utica and Schenec- 
tady Railroad and subsequently sold to the 
Galena. It has no brakes of any sort and 
its whistle is of a diminutive character. It is 
the first locomotive to be installed in the 
Transportation Building. 

Some Original Types. 

In one group are four curious models, 
these being exact duplicates of four machines 
offered in competition for a prize offered by 
the Baltimore and Ohio Company in 1840. 
An engine was wanted that would pull fif- 
teen tons at a speed of fifteen miles an hour 
up a fifteen foot grade. None of the four 
contesting engines resembled in the least any- 
thing previously invented. One was an 
oscillating engine ; another on the rotary 
principle. The winner of the prize was 
a queer machine with an upright boiler, the 
originator of the " grasshopper " type. 
Also to be seen in the collection of antiques 
is Peter Cooper's engine "Tom Thumb," 
famous as having lost the race against the 
" Grey Mare " in the earliest days of railroad- 
ing between Washington and Baltimore. 
There is also an engine of venerable design 
which was built by T. Hack worth. Ericcson's 
original models are included in the display; 
also the first locomotive turned out by M. 
W. Baldwin, in 1832, from the works in 
Philadelphia, now the largest in the world. 
In neighborly proximity to " Old Ironsides," 
the "Sandusky," the first engine built by 
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Rogers is shown ; and hard by is " Pepper 
Sauce," built for the cog-wheel road on 
Mount Washington, and noted as being the 
first mountain-climber put in use. The 
Illinois Central exhibits the old " Missis- 
sippi," built in 1836 for the Natchez road; 
and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Company shows the "General," an historic 
engine captured by Andrews' raiders during 
the war. 

Two engines which will form a marked 
contrast to those of modern make came from 
the Old Colony Railroad of Massachusetts, 
and were the first to draw regular trains on 
that road. For years they have been in the 
shops at Fall River, and were sent out with- 
out even a new coat of paint. They closely 
resemble the " Old Pioneer " from the Peoria 
Road, except that they are much more 
rickety, and one of them is much smaller. 
The maximum speed of these engines was 
fourteen miles an hour. Standling alongside 
of one of those for which ninety-five miles an 
hour is claimed, it shows to advantage the 
marked improvement made in the last few 
years. 

The Modern Leviathans. 

Now, turning from the contemplation of 
these interesting survivals, one is better pre- 
pared to appreciate the dimensions, power, 
and splendid symmetry of the latest pattern 
of passenger locomotives and coaches. Ten 
acres of space is covered with an exhibit of 
every machine and appliance pertaining to 
railway construction, equipment, operation, 
and management. In the collection are 
sixty-four modern engines of all types, pat- 
terns, and sizes, from the one hundred ton 
decaped machine to the smallest dummy. 

The exhibits of locomotives and coaches 
are distributed as follows : To the Baldwin 
Works, fifteen, showing their machinery in 



operation by compressed air ; to the Brooks 
Works, nine ; Cook Works, two ; Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, three; Canadian 
Pacific, one, with a complete vestibule train 
of mahogany cars attached; London and 
Northwestern Railway of England, an engine 
and two coaches ; the Lima Locomotive 
Works, one Shay engine ; New York Central 
Railroad, two engines and two complete trains 
of Wagner vestibuled cars, one a counterpart 
of the " Empire State Express " and the 
other of the " Chicago Limited." The Old 
Colony railroad of New England shows the 
first engine and coach that ran over its 
tracks between Boston and Providence, stand- 
ing alongside of one of its latest build of 
engines and coaches. H. K. Porter & Co. 
have five engines. The Pullman Works show 
a complete train of coaches to be designated 
as the "Pullman Limited." The Pittsburg 
Locomotive Works has five engines ; Rich- 
mond Works, one engine ; Rhode Island 
Works, three ; Rogers Works, three ; Sche- 
nectady Works, four ; and the Westwood & 
Winhey Works of London, one. France 
shows four engines and cars ; Germany two 
engines, two passenger coaches, and several 
freight cars, one of which is equipped as an 
ambulance car of the Red Cross Society. A 
model of the station at Frankfort is also 
shown in the German section. Beside these 
individual collections there are in addition 
twelve magnificently equipped coaches, thirty- 
five freight cars, embracing every variety, 
and appliances of all descriptions known to 
railroading from the earliest to the latest 
day. 

The Largest Ever Built. 

Two American engines are exhibited out- 
side of the building on pedestals specially 
prepared for them, which display the highest 
grade of perfection yet attained on this side 
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of the water. At the north end of the 
structure is the Brooks engine designed for 
freighting, which weighs ninety tons, and 
has twelve wheels, each of fifty-two inches 
diameter. At the south end is the Baldwin 
locomotive, the largest ever turned out of a 
shop, and weighing one hundred tons. It is 
a twelve wheel compound engine of the 
VanClain class, with seven feet driving-wheels, 
twelve in number, the cylinder twenty by 
six inches, and the boiler seventy-two inches 
in diameter. This magnificent machine was 
built for the New Jersey Central, and will be 
run on that road in the passenger service 
after the close of the Exposition. Certain 
improvements have been applied to it over 
one of the same type which stood a test of 
ninety-two miles an hour ; and the speed con- 
fidently claimed for this last product of sci- 
ence and skill is the almost incredible rate of 
ninety-five miles. 

The Empress Queen, 
The Great Western Railway of England 
exhibits the original seven-foot gauge loco- 
motive " The Lord of the Isles," which was 
built in 1 85 1, for exhibition at the first 
World's Fair in London. The London and 
Northwestern Company makes a display 
which comprises the famous engine "The 
Empress Queen," and two modern passenger 
coaches of the English pattern. 

The " Empress Queen " is a monster 
machine. She has drive-wheels seven and a 
half feet high, and pulls one of the big trains 
on the London and Northwestern at the rate 
of fifty-three and a half miles an hour, 
including all stops. That is her scheduled 
rate. Between stations " Empress Queen " 
tears along at the rate of seventy-five miles 
an hour. The big locomotive does not look 
like a fast runner. She has two very small 
cylinders, one on either side, and these are 



what deceive the American mechanic who 
takes it for granted that " Empress Queen" 
relies on them alone for her speed. Down 
under the big boiler the locomotive has 
another cylinder, a monster one 1 reaching 
from one end to the other. There is the 
source of most of the power. 

Germany shows two powerful locomotives 
in connection with a very attractive display, 
including cars of all kinds, elaborate switch 
systems, and an interesting illustration of the 
railway ambulance service. 

Engines for Special "Work. 

France does not manufacture railway 
engines for outside sale. French railroads 
seldom offer the steep grades or sharp curves 
seen in the United States, and their mean 
grade is far lower than the one adopted by 
the bold American lines. Engines that 
answer the purpose very well in France 
would not, therefore, give satisfaction here. 
However, to the pressing request of the Chief 
of the Transportation department, the French 
railroad companies decided to send to 
Chicago four engines, all on wheels, and 
with a mean weight each of about forty-five 
tons; their cost ranges from $10,000 to 
$ 1 6,000. They are to be seen in the Trans- 
portation Building on the left side of the 
Neo Byzantine door. 

It will be noticed that, in order to give 
this branch of the subject of transportation 
the greatest educational value, it is treated 
largely from a historical stand-point, thus 
adding a flavor of stimulating interest to 
what might otherwise seem but a dry study 
of inanimate mechanisms. 

While the visitor will be given ample 
opportunity to compare the ingenious efforts 
of the early inventor with the superb realiza- 
tions of to-day, he will also be surprised,, 
doubtless, to learn that there are still many 
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portions of the globe where the means of 
conveyance are as primitive as they were in 
the time of those whose records are handed 
down through the generations engraven on 
the ruined'rrionuments of antiquity. 

The vessels, and carts, and carriages of 
the ancients generally are only shown picto- 
rially. Still, exceptions are found in an 
exact reproduction of a Cythian racing 
chariot, discovered in an Egyptian mummy 
pit and preserved in the Etruscan Museum 
at Florence. Also a toy boat, found in an 
Etruscan tomb, and some plaster casts of 
Roman ruins, showing chariots and other 
wheeled vehicles. In every instance the pic- 
tures shown are from the most authentic 
source. 

Some Striking Exhibits. 

The section devoted to railway displays 
occupies, as has been said, nearly two-thirds 
of the total floor space, and comprises every- 
thing connected with the problem of trans- 
portation, from the fast flying mogul, to the 
minutest detail of depot furnishing. As the 
visitor passes inward through the Golden 
Door, one of the first objects to arrest his 
attention is a model of the manufacturing 
town of Pullman, on the scale of one-eighth 
inch to the foot. It was erected by the 
Palace Car Company, to show just how their 
stupendous business is conducted. 

A Model City. 
There are brick homes in Pullman for 
1,717 families. In addition to these there 
are seventy-three frame tenements. There is, 
of course, much variety in the houses, yet 
the most inexpensive flat is supplied with gas 
and water, and with what are usually termed 
" modern conveniences." These houses are 
situated on broad, paved, and shaded streets, 
the distance between the house lines being 
from 100 to 1 10 feet. 



The portion of the city already built is 
about half a mile in width, and it is two 
miles from the north to the south end of the 
town. The successive blocks are unlike in 
appearance, giving pleasing changes to the 
views along any street. There are now 
about seven miles of paved streets, and twelve 
miles of sidewalks. At intervals of thirty- 
feet, shade trees are planted along both sides 
of the streets, and on the main streets flowers 
are grown around the trees. Open spaces 
planted with shrubbery, and flowers really 
constitute a large park, in the midst of which 
the homes of the people stand. The monu- 
mental buildings and vast shops in the long 
stretches of meadow, and the walks lined 
with trees and shrubbery, emphasize the park 
features of Pullman. 

An Ideal Passenger Train. 

But the feature of the Pullman exhibit 
that draws crowds, is their train, with its rich 
furnishings, wonderful and plentiful carving, 
and conveniences that characterize palaces 
instead of public coaches ordinarily. To go 
through it, and then look at the primeval 
locomotives in the Baltimore and Ohio 
exhibit on the adjacent tracks, makes it hardly 
possible to believe that all this progress has 
been made in fifty years. The show includes 
a train of eight superb cars, at the head of 
which stands a large Baldwin locomotive, 
painted and decorated in harmony with the 
outside finish of the cars. The rear of the 
tender of this locomotive is vestibuled. The 
locomotive itself is a duplicate of the one 
which recently attained a speed of over ninety- 
miles in an hour. The exhibit also contains 
five handsome street-cars. 

Each of the coaches in this Exposition 
train has a name suggestive of some incident 
in the career of Columbus. The " Mar- 
chena" (so called after the Prior of La 
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Rabida who so befriended the great navi- 
gator), is a smoking-car, and contains a bath- 
room, a barber shop, a baggage room, and a 
section with berths. One room of the car 
has a leaded glass dome, singularly beautiful, 
and the washstands are of Mexican onyx. 
The inside finish shows much elaborate carv- 
ing. 

The Isabella is an observation car, one end 
of which is finished in vermilion and the 
other in mahogany. The finish is in the 
empire style. The car has seven sections for 
bunks. The observation end is seated with 
chairs. The windows are of the bay pat- 
tern. The interior contains much rich carv- 
ing, with bronze ornaments. 

The " U. S. Railway Post-office " is a model 
postal car, fitted up with every modern appli- 
ance for handling mail matter. Part of the 
roof is of glass, affording the best of light 
for work. It is no doubt the finest mail car 
ever constructed. The " La Rabida " is a 
dining car finished in vermilion wood. It 
has more rich carving than any other coach 
of the train. 

Expensive Decorations. 

No pains or expense has been spared in 
fitting and decorating these luxurious vehi- 
cles, and they were constructed at a cost 
exceeding a quarter of a million of dollars. 
In inside finish they all differ one from the 
other, and all have full vestibules and run 
upon paper wheels. 

Luxurious Coaches. 

The seats are upholstered in greenish 
leather. In the carving and interior decora- 
tions the bunches of fruit and festoons of 
grain and fruit are exquisitely placed. The 
sideboard is a model of rich carving and of 
pleasing design. The car " 1893" is a day 
coach finished in vermilion and having a 



smoking-room large enough to accommodate 
ten smokers. The interior finish is richer 
and more elaborate than ever before seen in 
this class of cars. 

The " Santa Maria " is a parlor car, with 
bay windows, finished in vermilion, with 
ceiling in green and gold, and bronze trim- 
mings. The stateroom is finished in ivory 
and gold. The car is of the "empire style." 
The " Ferdinand " is a compartment sleeping 
car, all the compartments being differently 
finished. The bunk fronts and walls are of 
embossed silk and of different colors espec- 
ally designed for each panel. The car has 
ten compartments and is a marked improve- 
ment upon the European style of compart- 
ment cars, all portions of it being accessible 
from the interior by means of ample hallways. 

Sumptuous Pullman Sleeper. 

The "America " is a standard Pullman 
sleeper, with one stateroom in one end and 
two in the other, the two opening into one 
when required. These two rooms are fin- 
ished in ivory, gold, and yellow, and the 
single stateroom is in yellow, pink, and gold. 
This car is also in the " empire style." The 
cars of this train illustrate the highest 
mechanical skill yet attained in this class of 
construction, and in interior finish. 

The street car exhibit is interesting, too. 
It shows common cars, double-deckers, made 
to take passengers on the outside and inside, 
and other styles. They are built to be run 
by electricity or on cable roads. In front of 
the Pullman train is an exhibit of trucks, so 
built as to show every detail of construction 
and everything in their make-up. The steel 
is burnished. The wheels are paper, hydrau- 
lically pressed, and covered with steel. They 
are not subject to changes of climate and 
weather. The car is luxurious and an easy 
rider. 
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The Canadian Mahogany Train. 

Side by side with the coaches of the Con- 
tinental pattern, sent over by the London 
and Northwestern Railway, is to be seen the 
superb exhibit of the Canadian Pacific Com- 
pany. The two furnish an interesting and 
instructive contrast,' — one altogether, we 
think, in favor of the American models. The 
Canadian train was built at the Montreal 
shops of the Pacific Company; it is 400 feet 
long, 10 feet 31^ inches wide, and 14 feet 8 
inches high. It consists of a locomotive, 
baggage car, second and first-class coaches, 
dining car and sleeper, all vestibuled, steam 
heated and electric lighted and equipped 
with automatic brakes, couplers and signal 
devices. American railroad men are apt to 
gasp when they read the figures accompany- 
ing the exhibit's entry. The engine and 
tender weigh 213,000 pounds — 106*4 tons 
loaded — is of the ten-wheeler passenger type, 
with drivers 5 feet 9 inches in diameter ; the 
locomotive and tender coupled, measure 59 
feet 8 inches in length. It is claimed the 
monster locomotive is capable of hauling ten 
coaches sixty miles an hour for its fuel and 
water distance. 

The baggage car is of standard type and 
weighs thirty tons ; second-class car, uphol- 
stered in leather and used for a sleeper at 
night, weighs thirty-two tons, capacity sixty- 
four passengers ; first-class car, same weight, 
capacity fifty-six passengers, interior decora- 
tion in early Italian renaissance style, uphol- 
stered in plush, woodwork in main room 
white mahogany, smoking-room in old 
oak, upholstered with olive corduroy. The 
dining car and sleeping car are decorated 
and finished in a fashion to make plain 
citizens afraid to enter. The dining car is 
in Italian renaissance, carpet of old India 
rug pattern, old bronze metal, leather of 
yellow-brown. Its weight is 85,000 pounds, 



length 70 feet 10 inches, on six-wheeled 
trucks. 

The sleeper "Satsuma" weighs 94,000 
pounds and is 77 feet 2 inches long. All of 
the woodwork is white mahogany, the 
upholstering is in sage-green plush, the 
metal finishings are bronze and the ceiling is 
paneled. There are eight sections and two 
state-rooms en suite, a bath-room and a 
smoking-room in the car. Forty-four pas- 
sengers can find quarters on board. 

Other Fine Displays. 

Allusion has been made to the historical 
collection of the Baltimore and Ohio Com- 
pany, which constitutes the largest single 
exhibit of railroad appliances ever made, 
and which it is expected will form the 
nucleus of a permanent Transportation 
Museum after the closing of the World's 
Fair at Chicago. 

The present exhibit is intended to illus- 
trate the development of the steam railway 
and contains fifty-seven locomotives, seven- 
teen of them originals ; the others are repro- 
ductions. Besides the articles themselves 
there are 1,700 pictures, showing every kind 
of locomotive ever made in this or any other 
country. The fifty-seven locomotives them- 
selves make up a historical series, through 
which the growth is easily traced, but the 
pictures furnish interesting details. 

Besides the pictorial representations of 
engines there is a long line of pictures of 
scenery along the route of the railroad mak- 
ing the exhibit, many of them from paintings 
by Thomas Moran. Among them is an oil 
painting by Edward L. Henry, reproducing 
a scene at the opening of the Mohawk and 
Hudson railway in September, 183 1. The 
" De Witt Clinton " is hauling three coaches 
through a village, which a sign post says is 
two miles from Albany and thirteen from 
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Schenectady. The village consists of the 
" Two-mile House," over whose sign is a 
portrait of " Old Hickory," and a few scat- 
tered dwellings. 

All Want to See It. 

The excitement among the people who 
have congregated from all the country round 
surpasses anything seen in modern times. 
Unusual interest attaches to the picture, 
since the artist spared neither time nor 
expense to secure historic accuracy in cos- 
tumes, portraits and the conduct of the 
people. The picture is said to be worth 
$20,000 and was intended for the art gallery, 
but its peculiar fitness for a place in this col- 
lection brought it to the Transportation 
Building. It is said to contain more than 
one hundred correct portraits. 

Two large paintings of the cities of Wash- 
ington and Pittsburg are to be hung yet, but 
most of the smaller ones are in place. They 
cover the walls on two sides of the vast space 
used for this exhibit. The world has been 
searched through for the collection and noth- 
ing obtainable has been left out. Over 
7,000 letters were written and many thous- 
ands of dollars spent, and the work of 
preparation has all been done in eight 
months. 

This company also exhibs a fac simile of 
the "Royal Blue Line" express, which runs 
between Washington and New York. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Exhibit. 

The Pennsylvania Company leads its 
magnificent exhibit with the model of a 
modern four-track suburban station, com- 
plete, with foot-bridge, interlocking switch 
towers, signals and all other yard appoint- 
ments. Within the station will be hung 
photographs of different cars, freight and 
passenger, in sections, with explanatory 



labels setting forth the advantages of the 
different kinds. On suitable stands will be 
placed models of locomotives, cars, etc., on 
tracks to show different methods of switching, 
coupling and handling. One room is de- 
voted to features historical, such as literature 
referring to growth of the road, and frames 
containing original charters, etc. 

Extensive displays are made by the New 
York Central, the Old Colony, the Philadel- 
phia and Reading, the Southern Pacific, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the Bur- 
lington, the Lake Shore, and other American 
railways. The Chicago, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis shows one of the finest engines 
that can be built at its great shops. There 
are two Leslie rotary snow plows, enormous 
affairs, one fully equipped centifrugal plow, 
one Russell plow, four powerful steam 
shovels, one locomotive traveling train, a 
light and heat tender, of the C. M. & St. P. 
road, and one of the C. B. & Q. dynamome- 
tors. 

Some Southern Exhibits. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad dis- 
plays a large and accurate model of its plant 
at Newport News, shops, terminal facilities, 
including the immense shipyard and dry 
docks in which ship building is being carried 
on with gratifying success ; two large ocean 
steamers of the first-class having been 
recently launched from the plant. 

General in its nature and similar in many 
respects to the displays already detailed, the 
most interesting feature of the Richmond 
Locomotive and Machine Works will be a 
monster engine of the very latest pattern, 
which was lately completed at the company's 
shops. The engine was planned expressly 
for the display at Chicago, so that the most 
careful attention has been given every point 
in its construction and finish by the best 
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experts in the shops. The designs were by 
Engineer William Garstary of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway, and are those of a 
ten-wheel, consolidated locomotive, supplied 
with the most approved fittings and furnish- 
ings, including Westinghouse automatic air 
brakes on the tender, and an outside equalizer 
driving brake on drivers, operated by air. 
There are eight fifty-inch drive wheels. The 
twenty-inch cylinder has a twenty-four-inch 
stroke. The fuel used is bituminous coal 
and the tender tank has a capacity of 3,800 
gallons. The total weight of the engine and 
tender when ready for the road is 195,200 
pounds. 

The street railway has not been over- 
looked. The exhibit is complete, with every 
rjodern device, showing twenty cars, many 
varieties of motive power, such as horse, 
cable, electricity, steam, gas, and compressed 
air. The original cable car, built by A. S. 
Hallidie of San Francisco, is on exhibition. 
Iron and steel wire cables, electric motor 
trucks, and everything else used in the con- 
struction of street car lines are practically 
illustrated. A diminutive steam railway of 
eight-inch gauge, with engines and cars com- 
plete, the cars having a capacity of three 
passengers each, will be shown in operation 
on display tracks 800 feet long outside the 
building. 

Unique Railroad Relics. 

Old railroad tickets and pamphlets, scarcely 
less in:eresting than the ancient locomotives 
and weather-beaten passenger coaches that 
have been pulled into Jackson Park during 
the past months, will form one of the curious 
collections in Transportation Building. These 
documents and tickets tell stories of the days 
of early railroading in this country. Con- 
trasted with the works of art now issued by 
the great trunk lines, they furnish a striking 



illustration of the growth of railway interests 
during the last half century. 

The largest contribution comes from Mr. 
Hancock of the Philadelphia and Reading 
road, but railroad men all over the country 
have contributed freely. The tickets and 
documents are displayed in frames and glass 
cases. In one of the frames sent by Mr. 
Hancock appears the original notice posted 
in Philadelphia when the Reading road was 
opened for traffic. It shows that the art of 
printing had not reached a high state of per- 
fection in Philadelphia at that time. The 
notice is printed in fat type on cheap paper. 
Some of the lines are black, and others as 
red as a Chinese visiting card. The whole 
is surrounded by a border of green. 

"The Philadelphia and Reading railroad 
will be opened for travel and the general 
transportation of freight on Monday, Decem- 
ber 9, 1839," the announcement runs. Then 
follows a time card, giving a schedule of the 
movements of the first train run over this 
road, since become famous in American rail- 
roading. A picture of the train that stands 
at the top of the announcement is a curious 
thing. It shows a locomotive of the crudest 
design, to which are hitched two small pas- 
senger coaches, built something like the old 
" prairie schooners " that used to roll slowly 
westward over the prairie. Behind these 
follow three small cars for baggage and 
freight. They are box-like things, almost 
square, and run on four "wheels. 

Old Days of Circular Tickets. 
The tickets used in these early days were 
circular in form, about the size of a silver 
dollar. Circular tickets remained in style 
until 1847. The circular tickets that agents 
back in the '40s poked through a window 
entitled the buyer to one seat, and that fact 
was printed on the board in bold letters. 
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The ticket, in addition to informing the buyer 
that he could not spread himself all over the 
car, gave him the number of the coach in 
which he would ride. Square tickets did 
not come into general use until 1855, 
although they were introduced in 1847. 

Several documents issued just after Lin- 
coln's assassination will be read with interest. 
The Northern Central, running between 
Baltimore and Harrisburg, brought the 
funeral party from Baltimore in a special 
train. A time card, bordered with heavy 
black lines, was issued and distributed along 
the route. 

Special Schedule for the Lincoln Train. 

It is in the form of a special schedule for 
the train for Friday, April 21, 1865, to 
remain in force for that day only. "This 
train has the right of road against all pas- 
senger and other trains," the notice begins. 
"All passenger, freight and other trains must 
keep entirely out of the way of this schedule, 
as provided in special orders printed below." 

Then follows orders to freight trains, mail 
trains, coal trains, gravel crews and all others. 
In blacker type the announcement is made 
that "a pilot engine will run on the time as 
printed on this schedule, carrying flags for 
the special funeral train, which will follow 
ten minutes after the pilot engine." These 
orders were given by J. N. Dubarry, general 
superintendent of the road, which has since 
become a branch of the Pennsylvania system. 

Honors to the Dead. 
The Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton, 
and Dayton and Michigan roads, got out 
notices advising all employes that special 
funeral exercises would be held all over the 
country on "Wednesday, April 19th, at 12 
o'clock," in honor of the dead President. 
D. McLaren, then general superintendent, 



invited employes to attend services in the 
churches. "The company hereby allows the 
proper time for such attendance," he ordered, 
and then added : "This circular is not to be 
understood as to interfere with the running 
of the several trains." 

The assortment of ancient tickets includes 
several of the special series used during the 
war by troops going to the front. These 
were issued by station agents on orders 
signed by recruiting officers. The pass that 
Governor J. M. Porter used in 1857 in riding 
over Pennsylvania is in the collection. So 
are a number of similar favors given to mem- 
bers of the Legislature. 

Time cards of the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg and Potomac railway, of the date of 
1836, announce the running of regular trains 
and give information in regard to stage 
coach connections. Legislative Solons will 
be specially interested in a collection sent by 
Mr. Weed of the Lake Erie & Western road, 
which includes samples of the free passes 
issued by every railway in America. 

Annual passes in the form of silver badges, 
distributed by the Silverton railway of Colo- 
rado, have a place in the collection. So have 
the old passenger way bills. These were 
used years ago, when station agents took the 
names, addresses and destinations of passen- 
gers when they bought tickets. 

Samples of Foreign Tickets. 

The display of old tickets from foreign 
countries includes specimens used years ago 
on the Cape Government Railway in Cape 
Colony, tickets from Denmark, Switzerland, 
England and Japan. The Japanese tickets 
are like those of the present day, except that 
they are covered all over with hieroglyphics, 
like Mr. Yambe makes when he writes a 
letter to the Emperor on World's Fair 
matters. Some pictures that accompany the 
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Japanese collection are gorgeous works of 
the printer's art. The colors used are scarlet, 
bright green and blue. There is no delicate 
shading — all the colors being as pronounced 
as the ink dealer could mix. 

Miscellaneous Exhibits. 

A conspicuous object near the center of 
the building is the monster steam hammer, 
a counterpart of that used in the Bethlehem 
Iron Works at South Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, which is ninety feet high and weighs 
one hundred and twenty-five tons. It is the 
largest in the world, and is used principally 
for the manufacture of armor-plate for ships 
of war. Hard by is the model railway office, 
fitted out by Rand & McNally of Chicago, 
and operated by the various railroads in separate treatment. 



common. In the same neighborhood is the 
exhibit of Cook's Tourist Company, which 
presents some striking features. 

In the galleries will be found a vast collec- 
tion of drawings and models relating to the 
engineering department of railroading. But 
the story of what is to be seen in this single 
division of the Transportation department 
might be continued indefinitely and still 
never be told. There is so much to attract 
the attention and direct the eye, as well as 
to occupy and develop thought, that one 
may well be bewildered in the presence of 
such wealth of interesting objects. Already 
the limits of a chapter have been reached, 
and consideration of the other important 
branches of the exhibit must be deferred for 
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THE illustration in this department of 
the Exposition of the progress and 
development of transportation by- 
water has attracted universal notice 
and admiration. The earliest attempts at 
navigation are portrayed successfully by the 
collection of rafts, dug-outs, bark canoes, and 
other primitive craft, which has been gathered 
from every sea and inland river in the four 
quarters of the globe. The appearance of 
some of them is suggestive of an ignorance 
of the principles of marine architecture which 
must ante-date Noah's construction of the 
ark ; and the names are as unpronounceable 
as the boats are unwieldy. But the variety 
is great, and some of the specimens from 
countries the most remote from civilization 
are models of grace, lightness and strength. 
Some of them are so small that one wonders 
how they could have sufficed to bear human 
freight on the most buoyant of waters ; others 
again, as the jaganda of Brazil and the cham- 
pion of the Magdalena tribes, are so large that 
they could only be shown to advantage on 
the lagoons. The lagoons also bear upon 
their bosoms the three vessels forming the 
Columbus fleet, the famous Viking boat of 
Norway, and the " Golden Door," abraggaza 



of the Adriatic. Darting back and forth 
among these forms of other days and climes 
will be a fleet of electric launches. Many 
other picturesque water craft abound in the 
shape of Venetian gondolas and the high- 
prowed boats of Norway. A brilliant state 
barge and the Phcenix boat of the Japanese 
Commission also attract attention by their 
barbaric splendor of decoration. 

Many Countries Represented. 
In the section of the Transportation Build- 
ing devoted to the marine exhibit, the coun- 
tries of Great Britain, France, Australia, 
Austria, Russia, Mexico, Italy, Argentine 
Republic, Brazil, Canada, Spain, Japan, 
Cape of Good Hope, Turkey, China, the 
Malay Islands, India, Ceylon, the Nether- 
lands, and many dependencies are represented. 
They all have extensive and attractive 
exhibits of ancient curiosities and modern 
triumphs. Innumerable models illustrate the 
oddities of marine construction in China, 
India, Ceylon, and the Malay Peninsula. A 
superb Turkish caique is one of many 
similar objects of interest. The growth, per- 
fection, and variety of the merchant marine 
and the navy of all these nations appear in 
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the form of hundreds of models of the finest 
workmanship. The great ship-builders of the 
world have vied with each other in showing 
the miniature products of their triumph. At 
one point in the building there arises before 
the visitor's eye the half section of a great 
trans-Atlantic liner. Interiorly it will be an 
exact counterpart in arrangement, fitting and 
furnishing of one of the new international 
passenger boats now being constructed. 
There is a vast collection of sail and row 
boats, yachts and launches of such graceful 
lines and elegant finish that the sightseer 
will linger over them many an hour. 

Models of Historic Ships. 

The United States Government makes its 
Naval display in connection with its own 
building. Foreign governments, builders of 
vessels of war and defense throughout the 
world, and manufacturers of naval supplies 
were invited to exhibit in this- department. 
The separate exhibit of the United States 
Government does not prevent a representa- 
tion of its naval history and its present plans 
by means of models, etc., in this department. 
Among the attractions of special interest are 
models of the rig of the old frigate " Consti- 
tution,'* the flagship of Nelson, a caravel 
from Spain, the exact copy of the " Santa 
Maria," in which Columbus made his first 
voyage, canoes of the native traders of the 
West Indies, hewn from a single tree and 
propelled by twenty-five paddles. There are 
models of such modern racing schooners as 
the " America," " Mayflower," " Puritan," 
and " Volunteer." All sorts of stern-wheel 
passenger and freight steamers for river 
navigation, steel-screw ferry-boats, electric 
pinnances, naptha launches, etc., are shown. 
Then there appears in their natural order 
ketches and brigantines, sloops and barques 
of the Atlantic coast in 1714. 



Backward and inadequately represented in 
some other departments of the greatest of 
international rivalries, England has not failed 
to indicate her assertion of maritime supre- 
macy by a display which is entitled to 
unqualified admiration. Nearly all the lead- 
ing ship-builders in the British Isles have con- 
tributed models of their best achievements, and 
the collection constitutes a history — of absorb- 
ing interest and instructive value — of the 
evolution of their navy and merchant marine. 

Brittannia Rules the Waves. 

Among the most complete exhibits is the 
fleet of full-rigged models showing the 
growth and development of the Cunard Line. 
These miniature reproductions were made in 
the company's yards at Liverpool and are 
inclosed in handsome glass cases and 
mounted on carved oaken tables. The 
whole exhibit forms an interesting study for 
the thousands of tourists who annually make 
the pilgrimage across the Atlantic, compris- 
ing as it does models of all the vessels of this 
company from the "Empress," built in 1S40 
(their pioneer ship, 207 feet long, 2,050 tons, 
405 horse-power), down to their latest levia- 
than, the " Campania," which is the largest 
steamship in the world, being 620 feet long 
— only sixty feet shorter than the " Great 
Eastern" — 13,000 tons, and 30,000 horse- 
power. In addition to the models it is in- 
tended to display photographs, etc., of 
modern ships, including the latest vessels 
" Campania " and " Lucania," upon screens 
provided for the purpose. The space set 
apart for this exhibit is in the north main 
aisle of the Transportation Building. The 
Cunard Line, which has always carried the 
United States and British mails, enjoys the 
remarkable distinction of never having lost 
the life of a single passenger in all the fifty- 
three years of its existence. 
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An immense exhibit is made by the Pen- 
insular Navigation Company, an institution 
which has developed since 1840 from an 
inconsequential affair with a couple of small 
boats to carry the mail from Falmouth, Eng- 
land, to the ports along the coast of Spain 
and Portugal, until 
it is now said to be 
the richest steam- 
ship company in 
the world, with sub- 
sidies from the 
British Government 
on account of mail 
contracts which a- 
mount to $1,500,- 
000 annually. The 
steamers of this 
company if lined 
up would form a 
" break-water " 7 
miles long. Two 
hundred models of 
the steamers of this 
company form their 
exhibit. 

The Atlantic 
Transport Line 
shows models of 
twin screw steamers 
" Massachusetts," 
" Manitoba," " Mo- 
hawk " and " Mo- 
bile," furnished with 
all appliances for 
the carriage of pas- 
sengers, live stock, 

dead meat and cargo of all descriptions. 
There is an interesting model sent by Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., of a steamer 400 feet long, 
48 feet beam, 30 feet draught, built of steel on 
web-frame system, cellular double bottom, ca- 
pable of carrying 6,500 tons of dead weight. 
28— F 



The Laird Bros., of Birkenhead, exhibit a 
collection of models and pictures, illustrating 
the progress of iron ship-building from 1834 
to the present time. Section one, paddle 
steamers ; section two, screw-steamers, and a 
full line of models. 




MODELS OF WAR VESSELS, TRANSPORTATION BUILDING. 



The English builders also exhibit models 
of their small and fleet vessels in the East 
India service, and some of the prettiest little 
vessels are those which are designed to do 
service on the River Nile. They have flat 
bottoms, side-wheel propulsion, big and airy 
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cabins, and have such light draught that they 
could almost travel in the dew. They also 
exhibit some instructive models of military 
transports, and the ocean tramp steamer, 
with its heavy freight capacity, great coal 
endurance and comfortable look, abounds in 
glass cases on every side. There are also 
some very fine models of obsolete sailing ves- 
sels, such as maintained England's supremacy 
on the seas before the days of steam. In the 
line of pleasure craft, the British builders dis- 
play some beautiful things. There is a 
model of a Thames house boat, which is very 
interesting, and also what is called a Thames 
pleasure craft, full sized, which is as dainty a 
toy as could well be conceived. It is a little 
cedar boat, weighing about thirty pounds. 
It has a little sail, two sets of tiny sculls, and 
the whole interior of the craft is upholstered 
in silk and velvet. The metal work is all 
nickel, but, like a trotting sulky, it is a selfish 
kind of a craft, for it only holds one person. 
The White Star Company erected a separ- 
ate building for their handsome exhibit. It 
is situated south of the Horticultural Build- 
ing, and has been constantly thronged with 
visitors. 

The English Navy. 

The most striking feature of the very com- 
prehensive exhibit of the naval power of 
Great Britain, as represented by her war-ves- 
sels, was furnished by the Armstrong, 
Mitchell Co., and is a perfect model in minia- 
ture of the magnificent iron-clad " Victoria," 
the most powerful and invulnerable of Her 
Majesty's fleet. The " Victoria " was launched 
at Newcastle, on Tyne, in 1887, and is now 
the flagship on the Mediterranean station. 
The model is larger than any on exhibition, 
is one-twelfth of the actual dimensions of the 
original, and cost twelve thousand dollars. 
It is constructed of steel and nickel plate ; 
the little guns arc of steel, the little boats are 



an exact reproduction of the originals, the 
anchors and chain cables are all polished 
steel, and every fighting quality of the ship 
is brought out in the greatest minutiae, even 
to the protecting torpedo netting of steel 
wire, which is to protect the ship from tor- 
pedo boats. This exhibit is surrounded by 
an admiring throng at all hours ; it is 
guarded by two typical British tars, who, for 
all the assumption of gruffness, with which 
they repress any attempt to handle their 
charge, are evidently filled with pride at the 
interest manifested in the pride of their 
service. 

A Nine Thousand Ton Cruiser. 

The Thames Iron-work and Ship-building 
Company contributes a beautiful reproduc- 
tion of the nine thousand ton cruiser, the 
" Blenheim," the sister ship of the " Blake," 
which took part recently in the Columbian 
Naval Reviews in Hampton Roads and New 
York harbor. This, too, is a model, com- 
plete in every detail, — guns, boats, anchors, 
machinery, torpedo-netting, etc. The same 
firm add a valuable page to the modern naval 
history of their country in the model of the 
"Warrior," the first iron-clad built for the 
British service, and considered at the time a 
marvel of offensive and defensive efficiency. 
She was protected with armor 43^ inches 
thick, which, at the time when she was 
launched, about the opening of our civil 
war, when the effectiveness of the British 
navy was a matter of anxious consideration, 
was considered to be enough to make her 
impregnable to any shot that could be fired. 
A 68-pound shot was then the best effort of 
the biggest gun extant, and the " Warrior" 
was thought to have the navies of the world 
at her mercy. It was, however, a short- 
lived prestige that she enjoyed, for, the fact 
having been demonstrated that iron could be 
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successfully employed in armoring war ves- 
sels, the time soon arrived when the increased 
power of ordnance remanded the "Warrior" 
to the class of incapables ; and to-day she 
would be thought unprotected when com- 
pared with a cruiser like the New York of 
the United States service, which carries an 
iron casing of twenty-three inches in thick- 
ness. In succession after the " Warrior," 
representing succeeding epochs in British 
naval history subsequent to the building of 
the first iron-clad, are models of the " Mino- 
taur," the " Benbow," and the "Grafton," bring- 
ing the naval history down to the present time, 
when it would appear from the effectiveness 
of the naval equipment that annihilation 
could be the only result of having anything 
but the best in the way of war ships upon 
which to depend. 

A Rare Collection of Models. 

Eight models are exhibited by James and 
George Thomson, showing the first-class 
battle-ship " Ramilies," armed with thirty- 
two guns, four of which are sixty-seven-ton- 
breech-loading rifles, ten six-inch quick-firing 
guns, and eighteen other quick-firing guns 
of lesser caliber. Included in this exhibit 
are also models of the second-class cruisers 
" Terpischore," " Thetis," " Tribune," and the 
torpedo cruiser " Scout." 

Yarrow & Co. make a display of torpedo 
boats, including the model of the famous 
" Opale," which they built for service in the 
Dahomey campaign. This boat is built on 
the Yarrow system of floatable sections, by 
means of which the boat was shipped in sec- 
tions and readily united in a few days after 
its arrival at the place of embarkation. 

But all the models exhibited by the Eng- 
lish builders are not of ships for the royal 
navy. There is a very handsome model of 
the Spanish cruiser " Reina Regente," which 



vessel also took part in the recent New 
York review. In the Laird's display there 
are also models of the vessels recently built 
for the Chilean navy, which caused us so 
much anxiety a little over a year ago. Then 
there are curious models of vessels designed 
for other powers, notably some Russian tor- 
pedo boats, and an armed steel yacht for the 
Sultan of Turkey. Perhaps the most curious 
model is that of a vessel, which happily was 
never built. It was intended as a yacht for 
the Emperor of Russia, Alexander II., father 
of the present Czar. Alexander II. had a 
horror of the sea ; he had a reversible 
stomach and no sea legs, and never could 
acquire any, so he designed him a yacht 
which should be absolutely sea-sick proof. 
It was a vessel with a flat bottom, and 
as broad as it was long. It had a series of 
bilge keels designed to protect it from the 
action of the waves — in other words it was to 
sit upon the water as rigid as a lighthouse. 
The Czar designed the yacht himself and had 
a naval architect make a model. He sub- 
mitted the model to a commission of Russian 
admirals, who, knowing better than to laugh 
in the Czar's face, affected to approve the 
thing, but brought secret influence to bear so 
that the money could never be forthcoming 
for the construction of the ship. It is per- 
haps the most impracticable piece of marine 
architecture that the world has ever seen. 

The North German Lloyd. 

One of the most elaborate displays in this 
division of the Exposition is that of the 
North German Lloyd Company. In the 
center of their handsome pavilion is placed a 
large map of the world, on which the daily 
positions of all the various steamers of this 
line are represented by miniature steamers 
that will be moved from day today to corres- 
pond with the movements of the steamers of 
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the company all over the ocean, between 
Bremen and Southampton-New York, Genoa 
or Naples-New York, Genoa and Naples- 
Alexandria, Bremen -Baltimore, Bremen-the 
Brazils, Bremen-the River Plate, Bremen- 
East Indies and China, Bremen-Australia, 
Bremen- London, and Bremen-Hull. Around 
this large map of the world are arranged the 
six models of the newest North German 
Lloyd steamers, the " Havel," running on the 
line between between Bremen and New 
York, the " Kaiser Wilhelm II.," running on 
the line between New York and Genoa, the 
" H. H. Meier," running on the line between 
Bremen and Baltimore, the " Karlsruhe," 
running on the line between Bremen and 
Australia, and a model of the new twin- 
screw steamer now building for the line 
between Bremen and the River Plate, and 
Bremen and China. On the walls of the 
pavilion will be graphic descriptions showing 
comparatively the tonnage and passenger 
traffic of the world, and the development of 
the North German Lloyd Steamship Com- 
pany in tonnage, transportation of passen- 
gers, coal consumption, total number of 
nautical miles traveled, etc. 

A Fine French Exhibit. 

Occupying a space of three thousand 
square feet, the Compagnie Generale Trans- 
Atlantique of France makes a comprehensive 
and tasteful showing of its operations. 
Models are given of the numerous steamers 
in the service of the company, and the details 
of administration are set forth in the usual 
manner ; but the embellishments are of a 
character strikingly pleasing. They consist 
of a series of dioramas by celebrated artists, 
portraying the following scenes and sub- 
jects : Entrance to New York of two 
steamers, Statue of Liberty and Brooklyn 
Bridge, painted by Poilpot. Going on board 



in Havre dock, with one steamer ready to go 
and taking passengers, baggage, etc., and on 
the other side the special trans-Atlantic train 
arriving from Paris ; painted by Poilpot. 
The dining-room of steamer at night lighted 
with electricity; painted by Hofbauer. The 
arrival of African steamer in Marseilles; 
painted by Montenard. Algiers and steam- 
ers in the harbor ; painted by Montenard. 

The American Section. 
It has already been stated that the Naval 
exhibit of the United States Government has 
been made principally on the battle-ship 
" Illinois," and a full description of it will be 
given in connection with that wonderfully 
realistic counterfeit. But the showing of 
domestic exhibitors in the marine division of 
the Transportation department, is creditable 
and interesting, notwithstanding the dis- 
advantage of separation. The Union Iron 
Works of San Francisco, the Globe Works 
of Cleveland, the Chicago Ship-building Com- 
pany, and all the Atlantic seaboard firms, are 
represented by models of vessels, marine 
engines, armour-plate, shafts, pumps, safety 
valves, chronometers, barometers, nautical 
instruments of every variety. In addition to 
the immense hammer, already alluded to, the 
Bethlehem Company of Pennsylvania exhibit 
specimens of gun-forging, and a nickel-steel 
plate for the Cruiser " Indiana," "weighing 
thirty tons, twelve feet long, eight in breadth, 
and seventeen inches thick. 

An Ocean Steamship. 
The crowning glory of the American dis- 
play, and indeed, the most elaborate display 
in the Marine division, is the exhibit by the 
International Navigation Company, — the only 
line of trans-Atlantic steamers flying the 
American flag, — of a full section of one of 
the new liners now being built at the yard of 
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the Cramps in Philadelphia. All of the parts 
except the frame work were made in Phila- 
delphia, but were joined and covered with 
" staff" after arrival on the Exposition 
grounds, under direction of Lieutenant Baker 
of the United States Navy in charge of the 
Marine division. This important exhibit is 
located in the main longitudinal aisle, just 
south of the center of the building. The 
section is seventy feet long, or about one- 
seventh the length of the ship itself, and 
thirty-five feet wide, or a little more than half 
the beam. The top of the immense funnel 
or smoke-stack almost touches the lower 
cord of the roof truss, and is seventy-eight 
feet from the floor, which represents the 
twenty-six feet water-line of the ship, so that 
from the keel, which is supposed to be 
twenty-six feet below the floor, the ship, of 
which the exhibit is a section, is 10S feet to 
the top of the funnel, about 500 feet long 
and nearly seventy feet wide. 

How to Distinguish Ships. 

This gives an idea of the proportions of the 
passenger ships which ply between New 
York and Liverpool. Around the immense 
smoke-stack, which belittles all surrounding 
objects except the gigantic steam-hammer, is 
the white band which tells the man with the 
spy-glass on watch at Fire Island, that he is 
looking at the " City of Paris," or " City of New 
York," or a sister ship. Nearer approach 
shows the black iron sides of the ship rising 
seventeen feet above the water line, studded 
with port holes, and lookiog as substantial as 
if it were made of steel. The railing of the 
second or saloon deck starts from the top of 
the plating. Above this is the first or 
promenade deck, also protected by a railing, 
and over this rises the highest part of the 
ship, except the funnel, the bridge from which 
the officers direct the course of the vessel. 



Just aft of the bridge and on top of the deck- 
house in a life-boat with the davits to launch it. 

A Realistic Interior. 
Passing around the north end of the 
exhibit, the sectional character of the display 
is noticeable, for all four decks with parts of 
their arrangements are seen. A flight of 
steps leads to the lowest or fourth deck and 
into a compartment known as the model- 
room. Here are displayed models of some 
of the steamers of the line. On board the 
real vessel, this deck is known as the steerage, 
and is the sleeping quarters of immi- 
grants. While the exterior of the exhibit is 
made of staff, the interior is real, and is con- 
structed of the same material, and with the 
same attention to strength and details as if 
the section were intended for salt water. The 
steerage is completely fitted up with thirty- 
two berths, divided into three family rooms 
of from four to six berths, and a group of 
men's births. Each berth has its canvas mat- 
tress, and is ventilated above and below. The 
steerage in common with the rest of the 
ship is lighted with incandescent electric 
lamps during the night, and by port-holes 
during the day. Yellow pine partitions 
divide the family rooms, and long pine tables 
with pine benches are provided for eating 
accommodations. A dark mahogany stair- 
case with rubber mats on the steps leads 
from the model-room to the first-class com- 
partment which is fitted up with three cabins, 
each for four persons, a bath-room and a 
toilet- room. Unlike a hotel, a water cara- 
vansary grows more luxurious in its appoint- 
ments the higher up one goes. Where, on 
the steerage deck, oiled yellow pine gives its 
natural beauty alone as a decorative effect, 
the deck above is richly embellished. The 
ceiling is cut into geometrical designs with 
white moldings, and gold-leaf covers the 
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panels. The cunning which economizes 
every inch of space is seen in the arrange- 
ments of the cabins, where a wash-stand 
folds into the wall, a lounge is quickly made 
into a bed, and a cupboard is exposed when 
a panel is opened. The seven second-cabins 
are reached by the companion-way or hall 
through swinging doors. 

Luxury Between the Decks. 

The next is the saloon deck, handsomely 
finished in dark mahogany and gold The 
dining-room is the principal feature of this 
deck. The wood-work is of white mahogany 
and the richly carved chairs and tables are 
made of the same wood. Above the wains- 
coting the walls are tinted light sea-green 
and the panels in the ceiling carry out the 
same color scheme, relieved by silver mount- 
ings. In the center rises the dome through 
which the room is lighted by day. Figured 
glass panels set in artistic grille work arch 
from painted panels decorated with sub- 
marine scenes, mermaids, water nymphs and 
naiads, while Neptune furnishes a subject for 
a large panel at one end. 

At the other end of the deck is a suite of 
two rooms, a bed-room and a sitting-room. 
There is nothing nautical in this suite except 
the shipshape way in which the maximum of 
use is got from the minimum of space. A 
double bedstead rather disappoints the land 
lubber, who expects to see a swinging ham- 
mock, and the landsman will be more sur- 
prised when he sees the fully appointed 
bath-room which opens out from the bed- 
room. In the sitting-room are two sofas 
which can be made up into four berths, wash 
stands, a table, cupboards, and a half-dozen 
other things which are not supposed usually 
to be aboard a ship. Ivory, white and pink, 
are the colors of the suite, and frescoed 
panels with silk and satin upholstering hint 



at the luxurious voyage to Europe. Another 
half-turn of the spiral stairs leads to the 
promenade deck, where cabin passengers 
spend most of their time when on the ocean. 
Mahogany and gold are the decorative 
elements. The library is fitted up in red 
mahogany, the walls are done in dark red 
and the ceiling is gold. 

Artistic Decorations. 

In the section of the grand saloon where 
the architecture is treated in silver and 
white, Mr. Robert Reid has executed some 
tasteful and artistic paintings. A large panel 
has for its subject the " Triumph of Com- 
merce." Commerce is represented by the 
nude figure of a young girl holding a cadu- 
ceus in her hand, seated on a chariot drawn 
through the waves by sea horses, and atten- 
ded by a crowd of tritons, mermaids, and 
other fabled inhabitants of the sea. Below 
this in the frieze which supports it are 
larger figures, which appear to be beneath 
the surface of the water. In similar divisions 
of the frieze on the side of the room are 
small compositions in which sea nymphs, 
mermaids and cupids are shown, sporting in [ 
the waves, riding on the backs of dolphins, 
and sailing in shells. All of these decora- 
tions are light and brilliant in color, and the 
delicate tones of blue, green, white and pink, 
harmonize admirably with other decorations 
of the room. There is also a suite of two state- 
rooms and a bath that has also been decorated 
by Mr. Reid. The panels on the ceiling and 
sides of the room are of a delicate green. In 
the center of each is a group or single float- 
ing figure, and around the outer edge is a 
slight border of banderoles and wreaths some- 
thing in the style of Pompeiian decorations. 

Not far away from the big steamship, and 
adjacent to the main entrance to the building is 
the model of the " Santa Maria," which was built 
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for the Columbian celebration in San Domingo, 
and having served that purpose was shipped to 
Chicago. The attention excited by this illus- 
tration of the slenderness of the barque on 
which Columbus embarked his fortunes, was 
marked for a time ; but the arrival in mid- 
summer at their anchorage in the lagoon of 
the full-sized reproductions of the three 
vessels in which the voyage of discovery was 
made, furnished a great attraction to visitors. 
No other relics, nor any of the splendid 
articles on view in the different depart- 
ments, have awakened such genuine and 
general interest as these fac similes of the 
tiny craft in which Columbus crossed the 
unknown seas to the new world. Nor is the 
history of the reproductions without a value 
of its own. 

The " Santa Maria." 

The flagship of the fleet was built and 
contributed to the Fair by the Spanish 
government. The Minister of Marine 
appointed a Commission of marine officers 
and archaeologists to search the records for 
exact data of the plans and dimensions of the 
Caravels, and to submit drawings for the 
construction of models. The " Santa Maria " 
was launched at Cadiz, on June 26, 1892, 
with great solemnity and pompus ceremo- 
nies. The United States undertook the 
building of the " Pinta " and "Nina," and 
these were contracted for by parties in Bar- 
celona. 

The " Santa Maria " was completed in time 
to take part in the celebration at Talos, on 
August 8, 1892, of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the sailing of Columbus from that 
port. On that day there gathered outside 
the harbor of Palos the great battle ships of 
Europe, dressed in holiday bunting, and into 
their midst sailed out this strange looking, 
fragile, pigmy ship, spreading sails of an 



ancient cut, flying standards and pennants of 
past ages, and looking like a creature awak- 
ing from a dream of 400 years, and coming 
all dazed upon the leviathans of to-day. The 
United States on the occasion were repre- 
sented only by the Cruiser " Newark." After- 
wards the fleet sailed by Gibraltar and 
Huelva to an anchorage off the convent of 
La Rabida, and on the 12th and 13th of 
October occurred the commemoration of the 
departure of the discoverer from that point 
The occasion was one of high dignity, and 
was graced by the presence and participation 
of the King and Queen Regent of Spain. 

Retracing the Columbian Voyage, 

In February, 1893, though on different 
dates, the three vessels started westward to 
follow the track which their originals had 
pursued to the looked for haven four hun- 
dred years before. The " Santa Maria " was 
under escort of the Spanish gunboat " Isle 
de Cuba ; " the " Nina " was towed by the 
U. S. Steamer " Newark ; " and the " Pinta" 
by the " Bennington." Fortune favored 
them ; the skies were generally propitious, 
and the breezes gentle, and on the morning 
of March 2 1 st, a rendezvous was effected in 
the harbor of Havana. Thence, in April, 
they proceeded safely to the Virginia waters, 
and again to New York, where, like the 
ghosts of a dead day they appeared among 
the stately ships. When at last they arrived 
in Chicago through the lake route, they were 
invested with a sentiment which nothing else 
could have evoked. The past found in them 
an audible voice which awakened an echo in 
every heart. Right royally was homage 
paid them. 

Description of the Caravels. 

The " Santa Maria " and " Pinta " are 
square rigged vessels and rigged alike. The 
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" Nina " is lateen rigged, as was the original 
. " Nina " when she sailed from Palos, but 
Columbus square rigged the original in the 
Canaries. Every flag and pennant flown 
upon the caravels has its special significance. 
From the peak of the mizzenyard flies the 
flag or banner of Spain of 1492. At 
the mainmast-head of the " Santa Maria " and 
" Pinta," and foremast-head of the " Nina," 
is flown the royal standard of Castile and 
Leon, and under it a long red pennant, hav- 
ing painted upon it a life-sized crucifix. At 
the foremast-head of the " Santa Maria " and 
■" Pinta " and mainmast-head of the " Nina," 
is the royal standard of Savoy, and under it 
Columbus' white pennant with a green cross. 
On a staff in the bow is the broad pennant 
of Columbus as Admiral of Spain, which 
has a green Maltese cross and the initials F. 
Y., (Ferdinand and Ysabella) surmounted by 
crowns. Along the rail on either side are 
flags and shields bearing the arms of Cas- 
tile and Leon, the red and gold bars of 
Aragon and the arms of Savoy and the 
Sicilies. 

Another Historic Boat. 

All three vessels carry guns like their 
originals. On the main deck of the " Santa 
Maria " and " Pinta," are two iron guns about 
four feet long and two and a half inches 
caliber, lashed on wooden blocks mounted 
on rollers. There are broadside guns point- 
ing through small round port-holes which are 
called lombardas. Mounted in pivot sockets 
on their rails, like the rapid-fire guns of to- 
day, these two vessels also carry two smaller 
iron guns called falconetas. The "Pinta" 
has no lombardas, but four falconetas. One 
of the lombardas on the " Santa Maria " was 
carried on Columbus' voyage of discovery ; 
all the other guns are reproductions. 

Placed under the dome of the Transporta- 



tion Building, in a place of honor, is a wide 
rowboat of ordinary fashion, with bluff bows 
and swelling ribs, quite unlike the craft used 
by life-saving crews in this day and generation. 
No self-righting apparatus can be found in 
the green and white craft, but it has been 
placed on exhibition to illustrate the methods 
in use at life-saving stations on the seashore 
more than fifty years ago. For this is the 
boat in which on the night of September 6, 
1838, Grace Darling, a young girl living 
with her father, a lighthouse keeper on one 
of the most exposed of the Fame Islands, 
put out in a wild sea and, practically unaided, 
rescued the crew of a shipwrecked steamer. 
Hers was one of the cases where heroism 
met with ready recognition. A purse was 
raised by public subscription and presented 
to Miss Darling, and her brave deed for fifty 
years has been celebrated in song and story. 
In 1842 Grace Darling died, but the frail 
boat in which she dared the tempest has 
always been sacredly preserved. It is to-day 
owned by Mrs. Joicey, a wealthy woman liv- 
ing near Newcastle, England. 

Marine Engines. 

According to no less an authority than 
Air. George A. Grubb, the historical exhibit 
is deficient in details concerning the structure 
of marine steam engines. Photographs are 
shown by a number of engine builders, a 
majority coming from the English and 
Scotch machine shops ; and the Hollings- 
worth Company, of Wilmington, Delaware, 
have a large painting of boats beginning with 
the Fulton and Ramsay up to date, as well 
as seventy models on exhibition ; but these 
only give a general idea of the manner 
in which their power was developed and 
applied. That firm has, however, a working 
model in miniature showing the engines used 
in the Morgan Line of steamers. " These 
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are four-cylinder, triple expansion, surface 
condensers, independent circulating pump, 
and air pump attached to the intermediate 
cross-head which gives a general idea of 
modern engines compared with which the 
engine erected for Col. John Stevens in 1804 
is insignificant. In fact the cylinder (4^ by 
9) would not be large enough for a modern 
bilge pump. 

The large engine and boiler are in a 
boat about the size of a yawl used on 
the lakes, in the east gallery of Transporta- 
tion Buildiog. The general design is identi- 
cal with Losh & Stephenson's locomotive, in 
which the cylinder is placed vertical with 
side rods to each crank, as two wheels and 
shafts were used. Gears are also placed on 
each shaft. The starboard shaft worked the 
horizontal plunger pump, the port shaft, by 
means of a sort of loose eccentric with a stop 
on the shaft, worked the valves, which are at 
either end of the cylinder. A wheel, as 
used in a modern globe valve, was used to 
reverse the valves. The boiler is incased in 
sheet iron, which, over all, measures 
64x21x12. The dome stands two feet high 
and resembles a Leghorn straw hat. Accord- 
ing to the placard, the engine and boiler 
were built in Hoboken, N. J., in 1S04; dur- 
ing the same year was placed in a boat that 
ran in New York harbor at an average 
velocity of four miles per hour, but attained 
seven or eight miles when " crowded." The 
propeller wheels were made of sheet iron. 
The tools used were evidently those found in 
a blacksmith shop, which consist of a 
hammer and a file." 

Fulton's First Essay. 

The "Fulton" (1804), a side wheel 

steamer, had a vertical engine with side rods 

to either paddle-wheel crank, being in principle 

.similar to the now obsolete side lever engine. 



The same ideas were carried out in the 
" Richmond " and " Rhode Island " (1838), 
although the " Massachusetts," which came 
out in the same year, had a beam engine. 
In the Pennsylvania Railroad Building, 
among views of what are part of the present 
system, is the " R. F. Stockton," which 
occupied forty-five days in coming from 
Liverpool to New York. Her power was 
furnished by two i6xiS cylinders, each 
inclined about 45 degrees. The piston rods 
coming through the top were connected by 
side rods to one crank on either side. Two 
screw wheels being placed fore and aft, the 
shaft on which the forward wheel was 
placed was hollow. 

Shown by Foreign Countries. 

The Japanese dockyard students con- 
tributed a Scotch type boiler about 16 by 18 
in size ; also a longitudinal section of one 
showing tubes, braces, etc., in position, and 
a working model of inclined triple expan- 
sion engines for twin-screw cruisers, as well 
as bronze three-bladed wheel for same. The 
General Electric Company has a large multi- 
polar dynamo on the shaft of a large triple 
expansion inverted three-cylinder marine 
type engine which has an independent air 
pump and surface condenser. The exhibit 
best finished and in general appearance is the 
German one in the center of Machinery Hall, 
and it is an inverted three-cylinder, triple 
expansion marine type, with Siemens & 
Halske multipolar dynamo on engine shaft. 
The air pump is driven direct from inter- 
mediate crosshead. The columns are round 
steel, well braced, All. the parts are heavy 
and have several features to be commended 
which space forbids to enumerate, one of 
which is the method of adjusting the metallic 
rod packing. The glands are threaded 
inside to correspond with thread on a bush- 
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ing which fits the rod. The outer end of 
the bushing is a small gear wheel, which 
matches four small pinions, and these take 
the place of four nuts on stuffing box studs. 
By turning one of the pinions the bushing is 
forced up and the packing adjusted, keeping 
the gland perfectly square. The shaft is 
grooved instead of the brasses, so as to 
admit the grease or oil. 

The Krupp exhibit from Germany has the 
largest and longest shaft on the grounds — 
that is, for marine purposes. It is a hollow 
shaft, 84 feet long, with a 2 3 -feet sectional 
wheel. There are three cranks of six-feet 
stroke; the pins are 23 by 24 inches. 
Couplings as well as driving collars are 
forged on the shaft. Cranks are made 
interchangeable, which is ocean practice, as 
instanced in the interchangeable crank shaft 
of the Russian crusier " Rurik," the pin of 
which is 18 by 18 inches. The object is 
obvious, as on a large steamer where extra 
parts are carried, when the principal parts 
are made to a template, the extra portion 
will then fit on any of the engine equipments. 
The Bethlehem, Pa., Iron Works show some 
fine forgings, among which is a crank shaft, 
the pin of which is 16 by 22 inches. 

Ancient and Modern Artillery. 
An adjunct of the Naval display which 
has a fascination for many visitors of other- 
wise peaceful turn of mind is the collection 
of ordnance which is varied and interesting, 
comprising the oldest and intermediate, as 
well as the latest types of the death dealing 
instruments used upon war-ships. Each new 
invention is accompanied by its contrasting 
ante-type. The old smooth-bores of Nel- 
son's flagship are shown side by side with 
the earliest experiments in rifled cannon. 
The Whitworth breech-loading gun, the 
prince of breech-loading, long-range pieces 



in its day, is to be seen in juxtaposition with 
the perfect Armstrong steel tube which has 
superseded it. The English section contains 
numerous specimens of these destructive 
engines, the largest being the thirty ton gun 
corresponding with the eight inch rifle which 
constitutes the heaviest armament of the 
latest American war-ships. 

The Krupp Monster. 

The German exhibit of heavy artillery is 
chiefly to be found in the pavilion erected by 
Krupp the great Prussian founder in that 
section of the grounds just north of the 
Forestry Building. This display has been 
made at an immense cost, and constitutes the 
most complete exhibit of modern ordnance 
ever thrown open to public inspection. The 
giant of this collection, the largest gun in the 
world, was manufactured expressly for the 
occasion at an outlay of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. This monster was 
cast at the famous works at Essen, Germany, 
and weighs 270,000 pounds. It is 47 feet 
long, 6 feet and six inches in diameter at its 
thickest part, has a 16 y 2 inch bore, and is 
made of the finest steel at a cost of $80,000. 
The shell used is made of forged steel. The 
range is sixteen miles, with absolute accuracy 
and effect at a distance of twelve miles. The 
gun has been fired between forty and fifty 
times, and each time it costs $1,250 to dis- 
charge it. The twelve-inch steel plates which 
were perforated at a distance of four miles 
are here, and is exhibited with the gun in the 
Krupp Building. The two arms which rest 
on the carriage project two feet from either 
side, and are two feet thick. So perfectly is 
this great weight balanced that when resting 
on these arms it stays in a horizontal posi- 
tion. To move its position hydraulic pres- 
sure is used. To bring this immense mass 
of metal across the ocean a ship had to be 
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chartered and fitted for its reception, and 
the railroad transportation from Baltimore to 
Chicago was attended with great difficulties. 
Notwithstanding the immense power of this 
engine of destruction, it is the opinion of 
•experts that no weapon of such weight and 
unwieldiness can prove of practical service. 
It will probably remain in Chicago marking 
the extreme limit of monstrosities in ordnance. 
It is said that the German manufacturer pro- 
poses to present his most notable achievment 
to the World's Fair City. 

The French Magazine. 
In the French exhibit is shown the Canet 
rapid-fire gun. The largest gun of that type 
is five and a half inches in caliber, and 
11,000 pounds in weight. It uses twenty- 
four pounds of smokeless powder and throws 
a seventy-pound shell. In rapidity of fire 
the French are ahead of both British and 
Americans, for at a trial of one of these guns 
at exhibitions two years ago, seven unaimed 
shots were fired in fifty-four seconds, and at 
another trial of a smaller one of the same 
type, five unaimed shots were fired in twenty- 
four seconds. The Russian naval authorities 
have adopted the Canet type of rapid-fire 
gun for their service. 

Other Foreign Guns. 
Then there are other types of such ord- 
nance on display in their department by the 
different nationalities. There is a Danish 
gun known as the " Finspong," and a Dutch 
gun known as the " Gericke," the invention 
of Captain Gericke of the Dutch Navy. 
Then there is the " Gruson," which is the 
invention of a Prussian officer. This gun is 
lighter than either the British or American 
type, but it fires an average of thirteen shots 
in thirty seconds. There are several rapid- 
fire guns manufactured by private English 



firms. The best of these is known as the 
" Maxim-Nordenfeldt." This gun is four 
and three-quarter inch caliber, weighs two 
and-a-half tons, and throws a forty-five pound 
projectile. Trials made in England with this 
gun prove that at a range of 100 yards four- 
inch steel plates were pierced with ease. The 
chief beauty of these small pieces, however, 
is the speed with which the)' can be fired. 
The gun of this make of three-inch caliber, 
or what is known as a fourteen pounder, can 
be fired thirty-five times a minute. The two- 
inch gun, or three-pounder, has attained a 
speed of sixty shots a minute, or one every 
second. In fact, at one trial this gun fired 
sixty shots in fifty-nine seconds. In this 
same exhibit is perhaps to be found the most 
effective machine gun of any of the smaller 
calibers. It is known as the " Maxim" auto- 
matic gun. There are two of these guns on 
exhibition. One of them which weighs only 
fifty-pounds has attained a rate of 600 shots 
a minute. The other is a larger piece, weighs 
364 pounds, has a powder charge of three 
ounces, and throws a little baby shell weigh- 
ing one pound, but it throws them at the rate 
of 250 a minute. Then there is a gun shown 
as the " Skoda " rapid-fire gun, which is to 
be seen in the Austrian exhibit. 

The Ordnance of America. 

The American exhibit is satisfactory in 
all respects, embracing every class of 
effective naval cannon, and is especially 
superior in rapid-firing guns for field and 
shipboard service. In the latter the Ameri- 
cans have four patterns of practically equal 
value — the Hotchkiss and Schoder being 
those principally in use. The new thirty-two 
pound Hotchkiss fires thirty shots a minute 
and is effective at a range of four miles. Our 
display of heavy guns is also conclusive of 
superiority. But in all small arms foreign 
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countries distance the United States. The 
Springfield rifle has good points, but it is as 
inefficient in comparison with the weapons 
with which the individual European soldier 
is armed as the sling of David would have 
been against the Waterloo musket. The 
German " Manulicher," the French " Leber," 
the Danish " Krag-Jorgenson," are all super- 
ior to anything offered in the American 
exhibit. 

Old " Long Tom." 

Among the curious attractions of the 
Naval exhibit is the venerable *' Long Tom," 
the famous bow-chaser carried by the priva- 
teer General Armstrong, in the days of the 
revolution. This vessel, after capturing a 
British frigate in the English channel, and 
subsequently carrying destruction to the 
British marine, was finally wrecked on one 
of the Azores. The gun was subsequently 
fished up, and for more than eighty years has 
been mounted on one of the forts in the 
Azore islands. 

Not many months ago the King of Portu- 
gal, thinking it would be a graceful act to 
return the old gun to its native country, pre- 
sented it to the United States, and last sum- 
mer an American man-of-war brought it 
home. It is now at Jackson Park and 
attracts scores of visitors. It is of bronze of 
the old-fashioned type, has a bore of about 
four inches, and it threw a shot weighing 
eighteen pounds. In the days when such 
guns were built the length of the gun was 
the only known way to secure a long range, 
and so "Long Tom " as he lies there on his 
back is almost as long as a modern five-inch 
high-power rifle. 

Captured From Mexico. 

Of the curious old Mexican field-pieces 
captured in the Mexican war there is an un- 
usual display. Some of these are very 
interesting because of their antiquity. 



Many of the old brass pieces bear a date in 
the seventeenth century, and were unmistak- 
ably mounted in Mexico at the time of the 
Spanish conquest. The most curious of all 
of this ancient display is what is believed to 
be the oldest breech-loading gun ever con- 
ceived since the invention of gun-powder. 
It came from China, and for many years has 
been in the Naval Museum at the Washing- 
ton Navy Yard. The breech-loading attach- 
ment consists chiefly of cutting out a section 
of the powder chamber, inserting a charge of 
powder, stuffing in a plug and letting her go. 
It is a curious contrivance and shows that 
the principle of breech-loading guns was 
among the earliest ideas of civilized man. 
The gun is said by some to be ever so 
many centuries old. 

The Nicaraguan Canal. 

Before leaving the Marine section, of 
which, however, what has been presented is 
but a cursory view, notice must not be 
omitted of the working exhibit of the 
Nicaraguan Canal, which is a source of con- 
stant admiration to those who visit the 
gallery of the Transportation Building. The 
model is about twenty feet long and five feet 
wide, showing the course of the famous 
canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with an 
exact reproduction in miniature of the 
mountainous country that borders the canal 
and lake. The mountains and hills were 
figured on a fine scale, showing every crevice 
and gorge of any size as well as of the 
mountain streams that tumble down the 
rocks of the barren and plague-stricken 
isthmus. The altitudes of the hills, mount- 
ains and valleys are reproduced in miniature, 
and so far as surveys have been made these 
are proportionately accurate. Two mountain 
peaks are respectively 5,350 feet and 4,200 feet 
in height. These towering peaks and some 
other smaller ones are faithfully reproduced. 
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In exhibiting the model a constant stream 
of fresh water is supplied by lead pipes. This 
water passes through all the streams, natural 
and artificial, that are portrayed on the map, 
and fills Lake Nicaraugua in the center. It 
passes out to the exterior basins on the left 
— which are the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
respectively — and is then discharged through 
exhaust pipes. The idea is to convey to the 
minds of the spectators a graphic illustration 
of the Nicaraguan Canal as it will be com- 
pleted, and also the lakes, rivers and other 
free navigation from ocean to ocean which 
will be utilized as a part of the system. The 
relief map is, of course, an ideal picture. 
The surveys so far are only preliminary in 
character except on the eastern or Atlantic 
slope, where excavation is in progress. 

The Show of Vehicles. 

Now comes the vehicle display, occupying 
the northern half of the immense building, 
and it is by no means the least interesting 
sight to be seen. There will be shown every- 
thing, from the old Mexican cart drawn by 
oxen, and the first bicycle ever made to the 
finest royal households and family carriage 
that the modern builder can produce. The 
luxurious and useful modern brougham, 
which the celebrated makers of the world 
are displaying, stand alongside the old 
deacon's celebrated " one horse shay." A 
Lord Mayor's state coach stands out in start- 
ling contrast to the rude " Carreta " made 
without metal by the untutored hands of the 
Pueblo Indians. There is a bewildering col- 
lection of carts and harness from Palermo, 
land sledges from Punchal, a calache from 
Quebec, and a volante from Cuba. The ox 
and the ass appear in various burden bearing 
capacities, and the harness and saddlery 
abound in most useful and economical forms 
as well as in the elegant and even fantastic 
styles. The human pack animal has not 



been forgotten. He appears as the Carga- 
dores of South America and the street car- 
rier of the Orient. There are palanquins, 
traveling hammocks, and sedans from remote 
corners of the globe as well as of remote 
times, illustrating how one class of mankind 
drudges that another may ride in luxury. 
The ginrickashaw from Japan is an odd-look- 
ing vehicle, but will not attract the attention 
of the visitor more than the ancient carryalls 
used by Daniel Webster and Henry Clay in 
their days. 

Domestic manufacturers exhibit six hun- 
dred vehicles. Of the foreign display there 
are fifty from France, thirty from England, 
eighteen from Austria, and ten from Russia. 
All the great firms are represented, and every 
form of beauty and luxury is exposed to 
view. 

A Sicilian Turnout. 

Among the traveling carriages to be seen 
on the floor is a carette from Palermo, Sicily. 
It is a gaudy affair, warranted to scare any 
ordinary American bull a mile away. This 
vehicle is of ordinary size, and of the kind 
to which one horse, mule, or ox can be 
attached. On the Island of Sicily it is used 
for the transportation of wines, sulphur, coal, 
sand, brick, dirt, etc. Nor does the average 
Sicilian disdain to ride in it. At fairs and 
feasts many such carettes may be seen. Its 
form is traditional in the island. It is two- 
wheeled and looks cumbersome. There is 
not the slightest space on one of these 
vehicles that has not been adorned with the 
brightest and most striking designs. Four 
scenes are painted on the sides. These scenes 
treat of antique, modern, national, or foreign 
events. The axle of the carette is sur- 
mounted by the bed, and has at the sides 
figures of women forming the standards. 
On the after bars of the cart box are painted 
soldiers, and on the center key to the axis is 
sculptured the legend of St. Rosalie, the 
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demon tempter; Satan in the form of an 
angel and hermit; the apparition of the saint 
to the hunter on Mount Pelligrino.and other 
designs. 

Exhibit of Bicycles. 

The bicycle exhibitors number fifty and 
some of the pavilions erected by them are 
the finest to be seen on the grounds. In 
this exhibit may be seen every style of 
wheel, from the first manufactured to the 
modern pneumatic. It will be a great show 
for the thousands of people who in this day 
and generation are happiest when tramping 
the treadles. One of the queerest looking 



inventions in this department is a bicycle elements into subjection to the needs of man. 



made by a Missouri boy modeled after the 
style of pictures he had seen. 

Many interesting exhibits illustrate the 
progress which has been made in the appli- 
cation of pneumatic power to purposes of 
transportation. The original classification 
included balloons and other devices for 
aerial navigation; but subsequently it was 
determined to exclude a branch of inven- 
tion in which centuries of labor had accom- 
plished no little practical result. The fine 
collection of carrier pigeons is the only 
exhibit which tells of successful effort to 
bring the most intractable of nature's 
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THE framers of the World's Fair bill 
probably builded better than they 
knew when incorporating the section 
which created the Board of Lady 
Managers. They can scarcely have antici- 
pated the importance this unprecedented 
body was destined to assume. Nothing like 
it had ever existed before; its creation was 
entirely experimental, and in fact the poten- 
tial Section Sixth did little more than call the 
Board into existence, barely breathing life 
into it. The section reads as follows : " And 
said Commission is authorized and required 
to appoint a Board of Lady Managers of 
such number and to perform such duties as 
may be prescribed by said Commission. 
Said Board may appoint one or more mem- 
bers of all committees authorized to award 
prizes for exhibits which may be produced 
in whole or in part by female labor." Its 
vagueness is extraordinary. 

Not only is there no specification of the 
duties and privileges — with one most import- 
ant exception — of the body thus created, but 
:here is, moreover, no indication of the num- 
oer of women constituting the Board. In- 
deed the paragraph is as minute a germ as 
anything of corresponding consequence ever 
grew from. Then the name of the Board 



was not well chosen, conveying little im- 
pression of the earnest usefulness which it 
almost immediately developed. 

But notwithstanding these disadvantages, 
the creation of the Board was an opportun- 
ity, and the American woman of the end of 
the century has availed herself of it to the 
utmost. She received generous aid on all 
sides. The National Commission so con- 
strued the indefinite instruction of Congress 
as to make the representation of the Board 
national in character. Two members were 
appointed from every State and territory, 
eight at large, and nine from the city of 
Chicago, with alternates. The first meeting 
of the Board and its organization in Novem- 
ber, 1890, drew upon it the attention of the 
world. It was an unprecedented spectacle. 
An executive body composed wholly of 
women, acting with government authority, 
was a sight to fix the gaze. 

The Board's First Success. 

No one seemed to know what this un 
usual organization would or could effect. 
Possibly the Lady Managers themselves 
were not perfectly clear on that point. But 
from start to finish there has been no hesita- 
tion or failure ; and its first signal success 
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was the selection of its president, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, of Chicago. 

The latter lady, who had previously been 
known solely as a beautiful leader of society, 
a model wife and mother, of aesthetic tastes, 
almost immediately after her election demon- 
strated executive ability of truly statesmanlike 
quality. This faculty of leadership in its 
President has proven of inestimable value to 
the Board and, indeed, to the entire Exposi- 
tion. 

Mrs. Charles Hewstin, Vice President, has 
from the first been the able coadjutor of the 
President; her keen intellectual cast of mind 
having especially adapted her to the position 
of Vice-President of those congresses that 
are one of the most unique and remarkable 
features of the Exposition. 

Lady Managers with Official Powers. 

But before entering upon the work accom- 
plished by the Board of Lady Managers, it 
may be well to point out the essential 
difference between that body and any pre- 
vious organization of women sustaining 
similar relations to any former Exposition. 
At the Centennial and the New Orleans 
Exposition, women gave efficient aid, but it 
was solely in a subordinate capacity, and 
without official recognition. The French 
Goverment authorized, it is true, the appoint- 
ment of a committee of women for the Paris 
Exposition of 1 8 89, but their power was more 
imaginary than real, and the president of the 
committee was a man. The facts already 
stated of the origin and nature of the Board of 
Lady Managers, must have made sufficiently 
plain the difference between it and any of 
these semi-official bodies of women. 

Point by point the powers of the Board 

have been enlarged, and step by step the 

ground has grown firmer under its feet, until 

it stands side by side with the National 
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Commission and the Directory in the man- 
agement of the Exposition, one of the three 
recognized heads of the grandest of inter- 
national enterprises. 

In the summer of 1891, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, President of the Board of Lady 
Managers, through her personal efforts, while 
in Europe, was successful in arousing much 
interest in the plans of the Board. A few 
months later, after returning to America, she 
addressed personal letters to the women 
sovereigns of Europe, and to the wife of the 
President of France. These letters, similar 
in purport, and transmitted through the 
State Department solicited royal approval of 
the work of the Lady Managers; and 
requested the appointment of a committee of 
women in each country to co-operate with. 
the American Woman's Board. 

This step speedily resulted in acceptances 
of the cordial invitation, and with unflagging 
zeal, the Lady Managers, and their powerful 
and numerous allies, followed up the 
advantage, thus communicating enthusiasm, 
concerning the Exposition, to women through- 
out the world. 

Crowned Heads Favor the Fair. 

In rapid succession came England, Russia, 
Germany, Austria, Spain — all the important 
countries of the Globe — and invariably the 
women forming those World's Fair com- 
mittees were of the highest intellectual and 
social rank. It became the fashion abroad 
to be identified with Exposition work ; Prin- 
cesses vied for these appointments ; in Ger- 
many the aunt of the Emperor is President 
of the committee ; in Russia a grand dame 
belonging to the family of Peter the Great; 
in Belgium it is the Queen herself, who 
invited Mrs. Palmer to Brussels to instruct 
her in World's Fair duties, as President of 
the Belgian Committee. 
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Without going through the whole long 
list, it may be broadly stated that no move- 
ment has ever so universally enlisted the 
most influential women of Europe. Although 
Italy, because of the depleted condition of 
her treasury, officially declined the invitation 
to participate in the Exposition, Queen 
Margherita appointed a committee, acting 
personally as the head of it. 

The early decisive action of the Board 
against a separate, exhibit of women's work 
was a progressive step in the direction of 
women's industrial interests. It was apparent 
to those having these interests at heart that 
to relegate women exhibitors to a single 
building would be a fatal blunder. For not 
only would space be thus greatly restricted, 
but awards received in competition only 
with the work of other women, would 
have comparatively little actual commercial 
value. 

Women artisans, artists and workers along 
all lines with one voice besought the Lady 
Managers, by deciding against a separate 
exhibit, to open to them every door of the 
World's Fair. This was finally done, with 
some hesitation, for in giving up the old- 
established line of "the Woman's Section" 
the Board relinquished its only guide. Noth- 
ing different or wider of scope had ever been 
attempted by women in relation to World's 
Fairs. But with the courage of its con- 
victions the Board took the new departure 
and sailed unflinchingly out on an unknown 
sea. 

Without being necessary to describe in 
detail the gradual evolution of its success, 
the statement may be briefly made that this 
action of the Board not only infinitely 
advanced the interests of all women exhibi- 
tors, but that it also vastly increased the 
power of the Board itself. 



Lady Managers Officially Recognized. 

Created " the official channel of communi- 
cation between the Exposition and all women 
or organizations of women," representatives 
of the Board were accorded recognition by 
the chiefs of the various departments. Small 
exhibits by women could not after this be 
crowded out by powerful and rich firms who 
could make splendid displays. The - Lady 
Managers were everywhere armed with 
authority, alert and watchful, guarding the 
rights of women workers, which must other- 
wise necessarily have been overlooked in the 
tremendous stress of so vast an enterprise. 

For example, in the northwest end of the 
giant Hall of Manufactures and Liberal Arts 
is a combined exhibit by some three hundred 
women. These exhibitors had failed to secure 
space, and got it only upon the firm and 
spirited demand of the Board of Lady Mana- 
gers. Its members had gone over their 
respective States and Territories as if with a 
drag net, gathering all the work that women 
are doing, and its representatives appointed 
to the duty saw that the exhibits so collected 
were well placed. In every division of the 
whole great general plan of the Exposition 
this has been the case, although in the line 
of liberal arts, women exhibitors are far more 
numerous than in any other. 

A Thorough Business Woman. 

Mrs. Rosine Ryan, of Texas, Lady Man- 
ager-at-Large, was placed in charge of the 
installation of women exhibitors. Mrs. 
Ryan is a business woman of ability, and 
has been a successful real estate agent for 
several years. 

In nothing has the Board neglected the 
sacred obligation towards its sisters, and the 
success of its strenuous efforts exceeds the 
fondest expectations. But possibly the noblest 
victory of all was the appropriation secured 
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from Congress for duplicate awards for 
women. It was a fine thing to do. The 
heart throbs and the eyes fill at the thought 
of it, and the severe keepers of the public 
purse at Washington gave the money — when 
Mrs. Palmer stated the purpose — not only 
without hesitation but with cordial approval. 
Until then it had been the rich manufacturer 
furnishing the materials who received the 
award, and the humble worker whose brain 
and fingers had fashioned the beautiful or 
useful article remained unknown. Now the 
Lady Managers, ever watching, ask of every 
exhibit receiving an award ; " Has any 
woman a part in this ? If so, what is her 
name and where can she be found?" So at 
last one wrong is righted, and merit — not 
merely money — is recognized. 

The Famous " Cattle Queen." 
Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, of Indiana, 
known as the " Cattle Queen," is Chairman of 
the Committee of Awards, and has given 
close personal attention to the duties of the 
office. Special juries of award have been 
appointed for the Woman's Building, and 
the Board of Lady Managers has nominated 
judges on all Exposition juries of exhibits, 
produced wholly or partially by female labor. 
The argus-eyed supervision maintained by 
the Board over the proportion of women's 
work entering into the exhibits has disclosed 
many curious facts pertaining to the avoca- 
tions of women. There was nothing unex- 
pected or singular in the showing that they 
were manufacturing ninety per cent, of ready- 
made clothing, for instance, but it was a 
revelation to learn that they were making 
sixty per cent, of the heavy rubber belting 
for the most powerful machinery. 

Although the participation of women in 
the Exposition is not limited to the Woman's 
Building, yet that is nevertheless very natu- 



rally the most interesting of World's Fair 
structures to feminine eyes. Designed by a 
woman for women, decorated entirely by 
women, and filled with a special exhibit of 
the finest performances of women, and of 
those things in which women are vitally 
interested, the contrary would be strange 
indeed. As soon as the Exposition manage- 
ment consented to give the Board of Lady 
Managers a splendid building costing $200- 
000, women architects were invited to sub- 
mit designs for it. This was an unheard of 
thing, women being absolutely unknown in 
ambitions and artistic lines of architecture up 
to this time. 

The President of the Board confesses that 
she went with foreboding, when called to the 
consultation with the chief architects of the 
World's Fair, over the plans which had been 
sent in by women. There were fourteen in 
all, and to the unbounded surprise of the 
judges, who expected so little, the designs 
were of unusual merit. Several were ex- 
tremely fine, some excellent, and none abso- 
lutely bad. It was perhaps a fact worthy of 
note that those submitting drawings were all 
young American women under twenty-two, 
and with two exceptions from the south and 
west. 

A Woman Architect. 

The successful competitor in the honor- 
able contest was Miss Sophia G. Hayden, oi 
Boston. There could be no question of the 
superior merit of her exquisite and unique 
design, but the appearance of woman in the 
role of architect was so novel that, while 
admitting the fine qualities of her drawing, 
some doubt lingered in the minds of tha 
master architects, as to her practical knowl- 
edge of the profession. Miss Hayden's 
appearance on the scene speedily dissipated 
all suchWears. She perfected the working 
plans for the building in so eminently able a 
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manner, that she was offered a permanent 
position on the architectural staff of the 
Exposition, which she was, however, obliged 
to decline. 

Miss Hayden is of Spanish extraction, 
and a native of South America, but having 
been reared and educated in Boston, and a 
graduate of its school of Technology, is 
essentially an American girl. Her creation 
occupies one of the choicest spots of the 
entire site of the Exposition. North is the 
Illinois State Building, south the Children's 
Palace, east the beauty bloom and perfume 
of the Wooded Island, the silvery lagoon 
brilliantly dotted with gay-hued Venetian gon- 
dolas. On the west is Midway Plaisance, 
that wonderful reproduction of all foreign 
countries, that miniature world. Directly in 
front of the Woman's Building the lagoon 
becomes a bay nearly four hundred feet in 
width. From this bay a grand landing and 
staircase leads to a terrace six feet above the 
water. Crossing this terrace other staircases 
give access to the ground, four feet above, 
on which, about ioo feet back, the building 
is situated. The first terrace is designed in 
artistic flower beds and low shrubs, forming, 
together with the creamy-white balustrades 
rising from the water's edge, and also in front 
of the second terrace, a charming foreground 
for the fine edifice. 

A Charming Structure. 

It is in the purest style of the Italian 
Renaissance, the delicate grace of the lines 
being charmingly adapted to the temple of 
womanhood. The principal facade has an 
extreme length of four hundred feet, the 
depth of the building being about half the 
distance. 

The main grouping consists of a center 
pavilion flanked at each end with corner 
pavilions, connected in the first story by open 



arcades in the curtains, forming a shady 
promenade the whole length of the structure. 
The first story is raised about ten feet from 
the ground line, and a wide staircase leads to 
the center pavilion. This pavilion, forming 
the main triple-arched entrance with an open 
colonnade in the second story, is finished 
with a low and beautifully proportioned pedi- 
ment enriched with a highly elaborate bas- 
relief. The corner pavilions, being like the 
rest of the building, two stories high, with a 
total elevation of sixty feet, have each an 
open colonnade added above the main cornice. 

Attractive Roof-Gardens. 

Here are located the roof gardens, among 
the most attractive features of the building. 
The Lady Managers have searched every 
section of the country for the choicest shrubs, 
plants and flowers, to beautify their roof- 
gardens, and the balustrades are gracefully 
draped in myriad vines. Like all the princi- 
pal structures of the World's Fair, it is 
covered with " staff" and richly ornamented, 
the decorative designs following the Italian 
Renaissance, with something essentially 
modest and feminine in the treatment. 

The sculptural decorations are also the 
work of women artists. The caryatides sup- 
porting the balustrade of the roof-garden, are 
the work of Miss Enid Yandell, a young 
Kentucky sculptor, a native of Louisville, 
and the daughter of a distinguished surgeon 
of that State. These caryatides are eight 
feet in height, and were modeled from life 
by Miss Yandell from the mud of Jackson 
Park. Over the east and west eutrances are 
pediments forty feet in length and eight feet 
at the apex, in high relief. These are the 
work of Miss Alice Rideout, a young San 
Francisco girl, who was the winner in the 
competition invited by the Board of Lady 
Managers. The pediment represents women 
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as the genius of civilization, as foremost in 
religious and philanthropic work, in charity, 
maternity and love, and the execution of the 
motif is considered fine. 




STATUARY ON THE WOMAN S BUILDING. 

A Young and Gifted Sculptor. 
This also was modeled within the World's 
Fair grounds, and the extreme youth and 



simplicity of the sculptor attracted general 
attention. Miss Rideout in the same compe- 
tition was awarded the privilege of making 
the sculptural groups surmounting the 
attic cornice. These are 
two in number, and re- 
peated at intervals, set- 
ting forth woman's virtues 
and woman's sacrifices. 
Miss Rideout has been 
singularly successful in 
the production of the 
central winged figures, 
measuring some ten feet 
to the tips of the wings, 
which are among the 
most striking of the 
Exposition sculpture. 

The mullioned win- 
dows of the Woman's 
Building are admirably 
harmonious, and the ex- 
terior effect is further 
enhanced by the intro- 
duction of a handsome 
stained glass window 
donated by New York, in 
the Library. These bear 
shields combining the 
coat - of- arms of New 
York and the United 
States. In the east end 
of the Assembly Room, 
also, there are three mag- 
nificent stained glass 
windows contributed by 
Massachusetts, w h i c h 
were made by Boston 
women, and an except- 
ionally fine one in the 
Connecticut Room. In what is known as 
the Board Room on the second floor of the 
building is a luminously beautiful window 
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of leaded glass made by Marie Herndl, which 
is admired by all who see it. 

The entrances are imposing in their spa- 
cious simplicity. A lobby forty feet wide 
leads into the open rotunda, reaching to the 
roof, protected by a richly ornamented sky- 
light. This rotunda is surrounded by a two- 
story open arcade, as delicate and chaste in 
design as the exterior, the whole having a 
thoroughly Italian court-yard effect, admitting 
abundance of light to all rooms facing this 
interior space. The prevailing tone is a mel- 
low yellow, radiating from golden brown to 
cream-color. The ivory white of the columns 
and arches is daintily yet brilliantly picked 
out with gold. It was in this grand central 
hall that the dedicatory ceremonies took place. 

Names of Queens in Gold. 

At the line which marks the meeting of 
walls and arched roof, is a wide effective 
frieze of gold and pale blue. Above the 
arches, in gold text, are inscribed the names 
of famous women, celebrated for various rea- 
sons. Some are the names of great queens 
who have benefited humanity; some are 
those of women conspicuous in history, and 
others are those distinguished in letters, sci- 
ence, or art. On the north wall is inscribed 
the name of the President of the Board of 
Lady Managers, Bertha Honore Palmer ; on 
the south is that of Sophia G. Hayden, archi- 
tect of the Woman's Building. 

This grand central hall is called the Gal- 
lery of Honor, and in it are placed the choicest 
things in the building — principally paintings 
and sculpture. At either end are great arched 
surfaces, affording splendid opportunities for 
mural painting. 

The artists selected for the important tasks 
are both American women, although they 
have studied abroad, and the paintings were 
executed in Paris : One Mrs. MacMonnies — 



the wife of the eminent sculptor — is well 
known in America through other excellent 
work. The other, Miss Cassau, is almost 
wholly unknown in her own country, though 
highly esteemed abroad, and in France par- 
ticularly, is by many competent critics con- 
sidered the strongest woman painter of the 
day. As a pupil of Degas she shared the 
prejudice of her master against exhibitions, 
which explains the fact that her paintings are 
not known in America. Mrs. MacMonnies' 
picture, placed at the north end of the Gal- 
lery of Honor, represents Primitive Woman, 
and the tone of the coloring, while a little 
shadowy, being of what is known as the dec- 
orative style, is pure and true. Women and 
children in the foreground execute the social 
and domestic functions of that elementary 
period of woman's development. An Egyp- 
tian effect is produced by the drapery of the 
women, and by the forms of the jars borne 
on their heads. In the background men are 
wrestling and following the chase. 

Portrayal of Modern 'Women. 

The painting by Miss Cassatt portrays Mod- 
ern Woman, and the portrayal is not in more 
marked contrast to that made by Mrs. Mac 
Monnies than is the technique of the two 
artists. Miss Cassatt's painting is of the 
extremest expressionist school, with its vivid 
hues so strangely mingled. The controling 
tints are an intense green, an equally intense 
blue, and a deep purple; and the flat effect 
is pronouncedly Japanese. The painting 
is three sections, the first representing 
three women in full pursuit of a flying 
figure of fame. This female shape is 
nude, having supposedly cast off the gar- 
ments of convention, and is not drawn ac- 
cording to the canons of art as accepted in 
America. The central section contains an 
assemblage of modish ly attired women and 
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children, gathered in an orchard, to eat of 
the ripened red and gold fruit swinging 
above their heads. The last section, like the 
first, contains three female figures, but is 
somewhat meaningless — lacking even the 
rather distressful earnestness of the first — 
one woman whirls about in an " accordian " 
skirt, while the other two gaze at her. There 
are no male figures in Miss Cassatt's picture. 
The painting seems too trivial and below the 
dignity of a great occasion. It has, how- 
ever, a singularly finished appearance and 
much merit from an artistic point of view. 

Ideal Female Figures. 

On each side of the Gallery of Honor are 
two large panels completing the mural paint- 
ings of this portion of the Woman's Build- 
ing. Those on the east side, which are 
similar in subject and identical in treatment, 
are the work of two sisters, Miss Emmett 
and Mrs. Emmett Sherwood, of New York. 
They are ideal representations of woman in 
science, literature and art, skillfully wrought 
out, with a delicate perfection of finish, and 
soft combination of color, most pleasing to 
the appreciative eye. 

The opposite panels on the west side were 
painted by Mrs. Sewell, of New York, but 
recently of Algiers, and Mrs. Fairchild, of 
Boston. Mrs. Sewell's painting was done in 
Algiers, and is in fact a pastoral scene with 
the landscape of that country. A couple of 
slender women in classic drapery under trees, 
with sheep grazing about them. The effect 
of this painting is a sort of quiet coolness, 
the prevailing tones being pale shadowy 
olives and dim old blues. 

The adjacent panel by Miss Fairchild is 
as unlike its neighbor as possible. It repre- 
sents a group of Puritain maidens engaged in 
the domestic avocations of this day. The 
painting is in the new decorative style, with 



its stiff angularity of up and down lines and 
the harshness of coloring peculiar to this 
school. 

In the east vestibule, which has been fin- 
ished and fitted up by the British Woman's 
Committee, are other noteworthy mural paint- 
ings. They are illustrative of woman's social 
and intellectual advancement and are the 
work of Mrs. Synnerton and Mrs. Lea 
Merritt. The modeling in low relief was 
done by Miss Halle and Miss Rope, and the 
painting and modeling combined fill the en- 
tire space over the arched entrance. The 
ceiling is unique, producing the effect of a 
dark red canopy tasselled and drawn in 
artistically irregular folds across a summer sky. 

The beautiful red marble wainscoting of 
this vestibule was given by the women of 
Tennessee. 

Interesting Exhibits. 

Leading from this vestibule on the right 
are two rooms filled with interesting exhibits. 
The first, which is exceedingly spacious, con- 
tains a striking display by the New York 
School of Applied Design. This comprises 
almost numberless divisions — patterns for 
wall paper, silks and fabrics of various de- 
scriptions, curtains, rugs, carpets and archi- 
tectural drawings, brightened here and there 
by lighter evidences of womanly skill in book 
illustrations and beautiful illuminated letters. 
From the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn is a 
showing both large and interesting, embra- 
cing many branches of industry and art. 
Drapery silks designed by women attract 
much attention in this exhibit, as does also 
a showing of laundry work by graduates in 
that department of the institute. The emi- 
nently practical character of this exhibit is 
striking, finding illustration in fine specimens 
of dressmaking and millinery and many 
housekeeping branches. 
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Near by is Mrs. Maria Coston's exhibit of 
the night signals invented by her husband, 
but perfected and introduced by herself. The 
Bryn Mawr School of Physical Culture make 
a showing by means of fine pictures, and the 
University of Pennsylvania makes a showing 
by the same means of its department of 
archaeology. Many exhibits in this room 
take the form of pictures, for instance the 
Nurse School of the Associated Homeo- 
pathic Hospital and the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital for Insane Women. The New York 
and Brooklyn Training School for Nurses 
makes an impressive showing, adjoining a 
section occupied by Chicago's Trade Schools. 

Manufacture of Chinaware. 
The adjoining room contains a collection 
of portable kilns made by women for burn- 
ing china. They are among the most per- 
fect invented, and the original intention was 
to make a working exhibit of the kilns in 
connection with the entire ciramic process, 
but difficulties arose in the shape of fire in- 
surance and the plan was consequently 
abandoned. The walls of this room are 
hung with architectural drawings, and in one 
corner is a case containing an exhibit of the 
" drawn work " and straw embroidery of the 
Mexican Indian women. The collection was 
made by Miss Ryerson, who was rendered 
famous by Helen Hunt Jackson's sketch of 
her as " The Little Lace Pedler." The 
specimens of this work exhibited by Miss 
Ryerson are the most exquisite ever seen, 
and indeed it was originally called Mexican 
work, the most elaborate specimens of it 
extant appearing in the antique altar-cloths 
of that country. 

Women's Exchanges. 
The corresponding rooms on the opposite 
side of the building — along the west curtain 



— are the sales-rooms in which are displayed 
for sale all articles manufactured by Woman's 
Exchanges throughout the country. The 
exchanges of nearly all the large cities and 
important towns are represented. The char- 
acter of the goods so produced is too fam- 
iliar to require specific mention, and almost 
everything found in any exchange is exhib- 
ited for sale here, the only difference being 
an unusual superior quality, as nothing 
below the standard is admitted. 

The north end of the ground floor is 
occupied by exhibits of the most decorative 
description. The adjoining displays of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland and New South 
Wales fill the entire west side of this division. 
England makes a most magnificent showing, 
the exhibit by the Royal School of Art in 
Kensington being conspicuous. This com- 
prises some wonderful specimens of book 
binding in vellum and illuminated. The 
Princess of Wales' Techinical School at 
Sandringham, is also a contributor in this 
line, sending exquisitely embroidered covers. 
Book binding, indeed, especially in designing 
artistic covers, is a field wherein women are 
now evidently doing the finest work, as is 
shown in other divisions of the Exposition, 
as well as in the Woman's Building. 

There is a brilliant display of gorgeous 
embroideries — a court gown among other 
examples — of every variety, canonicals and 
altar-pieces resplendent in gold and silver 
thread, being the most striking. The ivory 
carvings also are noticeable. An exquisite 
fan and several plaques carved by the Coun- 
tess of Tankerville attracting particular 
attention. 

The Work of Royal Fingers. 

The loan collection embraces contributions 
from the most exalted personages of the 
Kingdom, beginning with the Queen herself, 
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who sent specimens of her own needlework 
with the message, that although caring noth- 
ing for exhibitions in general, she was greatly 
interested in this, " because of what it is 
doing for women." The Queen's daughter, 
the Princess Christian, who is President of 
the British Woman's World's Fair Com- 
mittee, has been most active in all depart- 
ments ofthe English woman's work, although 
the exhibit by the London School for Trained 
Nurses, of which she is the patroness, and in 
which she is most particularly interested, 
is located in another portion of the building. 
Two music stools are sent by the Princess 
Victoria and Maud of Wales. 

Scotch and Welsh Exhibits. 

There is a good educational and philan- 
thropic exhibit from Scotland ; and one of 
the most striking features of this vicinity is 
a loom from Wales, whereon a Welsh- 
woman in native costume weaves the cloth 
peculiar to the country. In the loan collec- 
tion is much of the handiwork of the English 
aristocracy, among which is a curious bit of 
old embroidery from the bed of Patrick Earl 
of Kingshorn, worked with his arms in the 
year 1606. This is loaned by the Countess 
of Strathmore ; and Lady Robert and Lady 
Grovenor contribute needle-work, and the 
Welsh exhibit of Lady Aberdaris is interesting. 

Near by is the Iowa Woman's ingenious 
and atttractive Corn Pavilion, or Corn Palace 
as it is sometime called. The maize and all 
its belongings — the cob, the husks, the grain 
and the silk — are wrought into a charming 
general effect worked out in infinite detail. 
Pansies ofthe purple yellow and white grains 
wreathe the roof of the pavilion, and a border 
of water-lilies made of shucks, depend from it. 
There are portraits of State celebrities painted 
on shucks, draped with the same and crowned 
with the silky floss of the maize. 



Superb Exhibit of Ceramic Art. 

Fronting this are numerous cases contain- 
ing a magnificent exhibit of ceramics. That 
occupied by the display of the National 
League of Mineral Painters is particularly 
attractive, and contains several portraits. 
The exquisitely beautiful chyro-ceramic ware, 
a solid mass of dull gold, occupies another 
separate case, and combined exhibits of much 
merit swell the collection to a considerable 
size. The wall of northeast corner of this 
end of the building is filled with drawings, 
chiefly the originals of book illustrations. 
Everywhere in this locality is embroidery in 
colored silks on linen, a particularly fine 
display being made by Illinois and Delaware 
women. There is also a splendid exhibit in 
this division by the Turkish Compassionate 
Fund. 

The women of Indiana have also a large 
case of magnificent embroideries, chiefly done 
in colored silks on linen, and an interesting 
object contained in this case — although some- 
what out of the line of the other exhibits — is 
a large piece of Mrs. Harrison's Inaugural 
Dress, which was designed by an Indiana 
woman. Close at hand is an exhibit by a 
South Dakota woman, of an opera cloak 
made ofthe breast feathers of prairie chickens. 

Achievements of Spanish Women. 

Passing through the grand vaulted Gallery 
of Honor to the south end of the building, 
Spain is found occupying the position of dis- 
tinction. As is eminently proper and fitting, 
the country-women of the benefactor of 
American women have all the space they 
would accept, located in the center of the 
south lobby, immediately in front of the 
main entrance. This large pavilion is built 
of "staff," profusely decorated with gilded 
moldings of the same, and draped with the 
colors of Spain. 
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This exhibit, one of the most comprehen- 
sive of the entire Exposition, and is a revela- 
tion to the energetic American woman, 
who has hitherto considered her dark -eyed 
Spanish sisters as indolent dreamers. It 
not only shows the curious primi- 
tive industrial methods in vogue 
among the women of the Spanish 
farms — whereby with homely toil 
they produced many useful and 
some beautiful articles — but por- 
trays an intellectual and artistic 
development extending backward 
for hundreds of years. When 
America was peopled by naked 
savages, the Spanish women were 
eminent, as appears from this ex- 
traordinary showing, in literature 
and art. The collection of books 
written by women, sent with the 
Spanish exhibit is perhaps larger 
than that from any other foreign 
country, and of fully as important 
a character. 

Several volumes of the religious 
writings of Saint Theresa, which 
rank with the Spanish classics, are 
of the collection ; there are Latin 
poems by other female scholars — 
the original manuscripts of some 
of them — the works of the Mar- 
chioness of Speesea, who was a 
member of the Royal Academy of 
Languages; the productions of the 
learned Dona Betriz de Galnido, 
the confidential friend and advisor 
of Queen Isabella; and the modern 
writings of Spanish women on phil- 
anthropic and social questions of to-day. 
These books are not in the pavilion of the 
Spanish women, having been placed accord- 
ing to the classification in the Library of 
the Woman's Building, but they form so 



striking and characteristic a feature of the 
Spanish woman's exhibit, that it seemed 
proper to mention them in connection with it. 
These old volumes are treasures and very- 
interesting and valuable. 




STATUARY ON THE WOMAN S BUILDING. 



Great Variety of Spanish Exhibits. 

A curious and interesting position of the 

display consists of a number of ingeniously 

contrived manikins, showing with historical 

accuracy the characteristic costumes and 
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types of the different provinces of Spain. 
There are also shown the musical composi- 
tions, original paintings in oil, pastel, water 
color, drawings, sculpture, carving, engrav- 
ings, plans, maps and scientific instruments 
and apparatus that are the inventions 
of women. The educational section of the 
exhibit possesses an unusual interest, particu- 
larly to American women, since it aims to 
show clearly the state of female education in 
Spain and its dependencies, in all its different 
grades, from the primary and elementary 
instruciion to the higher, as well as institu- 
tions controlled by the government as in 
private establishments, viz : Convents, col- 
leges, asylums and benevolent institutions. 

Illustrations of Spanish Life= 

In addition is exhibited the benevolent 
work of women and the organization and 
operation of religious associations. The 
domestic life of the Spanish woman is also 
fully illustrated and the cares and duties 
which devolve on mothers of families; the 
hygiene domestic training, the nourishment 
and dress of young children, the form of 
cradles and cribs, infants' clothing, juvenile 
games and exercises, historical habits and 
customs, relating to the home life. Exhibits 
of all kinds of woman's handicraft are of a 
comprehensive character, needlework, knit- 
ting, crocheting, lace making by hand and 
loom, white and black laces. The eccle- 
siastical embroideries of the Spanish sec- 
tion are its most striking feature, being of 
indescribable splendor. Also, white and 
colored embroideries, tapestry spinning, fine 
and coarse domestic cloths, textile fabrics 
peculiar to each part of the country, it being 
especially desired that under this head the 
ethnological and historical be carried out by 
specimens of native work common to differ- 
ent regions of Spain, rather than by imita- 



tions of foreign labor. Also, exhibits of all 
industrial work done by women, particularly 
in the preparation of tobacco in the govern- 
ment factories, or the tasks they perform in 
private factories and workshops, and in the 
salting and curing industry. The exhibit 
will show every object and fact in agricultural 
work by women, such as the keeping of 
flocks and herds, fishing and tilling of soil, 
silk culture and fruit, flower and garden 
culture. 

Rare Products from Ceylon. 

Facing the Spanish pavilion on the east is 
that of the women of Ceylon and its adjoin- 
ing tea house. This structure has been one 
of the most interesting and striking of the 
Women's Building, since its very beginning 
by the foreign-looking mild-mannered Ceylon- 
ese workmen, who are rather manly fellows, 
despite the fact — so strange to American 
eyes — that they wear their hair in a feminine 
knot. The Ceylon pavilion and tea house 
are of the most ornate description of native 
architecture, and constructed of the cosliest 
material. The richly carved pillars — of 
which no two are alike — are of solid ebony 
a»d of satin-wood. Under the red corrugated 
pointed roof with its quaint notched edges, 
are draperies of vivid yellow silks and curious 
specimens of the pictorial art as known to 
Ceylonese artists. 

In striking contrast to the showing last 
mentioned is the exceedingly full and emi- 
nently practical one, made by the women of 
Germany. This fills the entire east line of 
the south curtain, the cases being both wide 
and tall, and containing almost every thing 
known to science, art and industry among 
women. Germany too sent a magnificent 
collection of books written by her women, to 
the library of the Woman's Building. There 
were over three hundred volumes, most of 
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which are richly bound, and the German 
Woman's Committee munificently presented 
the entire collection to the Board of Lady 
Managers to be used as the latter deemed 
best. These books will probably form the 
nucleus of a great library, founded by women 
during the World's Fair. They are of 
course, at present in the Library of the 
Women's Building. 

The only books displayed in the German 
women's section are those profusely illus- 
trated by women, some of which are so old, 
as well as so excellent, as to indicate that 
German women are no tyros in the art of 
book illustrations. An entire large case is 
filled with books illustrated by women. In 
book-keeping also the German woman is 
evidently an adept, many exhibits in this line 
being shown, both of domestic and com- 
mercial character. 

No nation is more completely mistress of 
the needle in its most practical uses, and the 
fact is rendered strikingly apparent in several 
divisions of the German Woman's Exhibit. 
For example, in the showing made by the 
Berlin Industrial School, for the cutting and 
making of linen. Some of the garments 
displayed are strange to American eyes, for 
German and American tastes are dissimilar ; 
but there can be no two opinions as to the 
superior quality of the fabric, or exquisite 
fineness of the needlework. The exhibit in 
this line, in the making of useful clothing, 
knitting, weaving, etc., is more extensive than 
that of any other country. 

Beautiful Fans and Laces. 
Yet there are splendid exhibits of lighter 
and more graceful art; an entire case is filled 
with the daintiest of fans, made by women, of 
lace, painted or embroidered. The Lette Verein 
Society, of Berlin, has a conspicuous display, 
and in its loan collection is a gown of 



magnificent point lace, the property of Her 
Majesty, the Empress Fredrich. The educa- 
tional exhibit — which is necessarily chiefly 
cartographic — and that of the German 
woman's philanthropic enterprises, are most 
impressive. It would be well perhaps to 
state that the important works of art, paint- 
ings and sculpture especially, sent from the 
various foreign countries, are not found in 
their several sections, where it would be 
impossible to exhibit them to advantage, but 
in the Gallery of Honor, where they are 
most admirably and effectively placed, to be 
inspected and described en masse. 

France and Italy. 

The women of France occupy the entire 
wall space of the west curtain.with evidences 
of the handicraft for which they are famous. 
In the French section more attention has 
been paid to accessories, to hangings, 
draperies and fittings, as a rich back-ground 
for a dazzling display, than is the case any- 
where else in the Woman's Building. 

At one end of the French section is a 
representation of a Paris salon, in which three 
life-sized wax figures, of two ladies and a 
little girl, are enjoying afternoon tea. The 
appointments of the drawing-room are of 
the most splendid and artistic description, 
and complete in the minutest detail. The 
tapestry of the walls, the rugs of the floor, 
the gorgeous curtains and draperies, the 
embroidered cover of the grand piano, and 
the silken shades of the lamps, are all equally 
magnificent and beautiful. The figures are 
of a perfection that only the French seem 
able to achieve in this direction, and the 
gowns are poems in satin and lace. 

After this the most conspicuous feature of 
the section, is the great central case con- 
taining the history of dress in France, by the 
professional needle women of Paris, which 
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has been spoken of before. There are some 
fifty figures, about two feet in height, in this 
exhibit, and they are too perfect to be called 
dolls. Not only are they singularly life- 
like, their costumes as exquisitely made as 
costly in material, as faultlessly cut, and as 
complete in the minutest particular as if for 
real personages, but each manikin is a his- 
torical representation of an individual as well 
as of a period of dress. 

The section of the Italian women, which 
adjoins that of France, has been perhaps 
more discussed than that of any other coun- 
try. The cause of this especially keen 
interest is the presence of the famous 
historical collection of laces belonging to 
the Queer, of Italy, which is by far the finest 
in existence. It has never before been 
allowed to leave the dominions of the Italian 
Government, and is of inestimable value, 
comprising the Crown laces, among which 
is a coverlet, under which all the Princes of 
of the House of Savoy — including Victor 
Emanuel — have been born. The collection 
comprises the complete history of lace, 
beginning with the specimens found in the 
Egyptian tombs, and coming down to those 
made to-day. 

Marvellous Designs. 

The casual observer will scarcely grasp at 
first the full importance of this exhibit — 
never made before. It is not only an inter- 
esting and beautiful spectacle illustrative of 
the skill of women, but artists and architects 
and artisans will all find lasting inspira- 
tion in the marvelous grace of the designs 
wrought by long dead fingers in these filmy 
fabrics. The study of these wonderful mas- 
terpieces will necessarily affect every branch 
of art and industry, inaugurating possibly a 
renaissance reaching to undreamed of dis- 
tances. Let no man in ignorance smile at 



what he may hastily conclude to be the 
disproportionate enthusiasm upon the part 
of the Lady Managers, at securing this 
exhibit. It so dwarfs the remainder of the 
showing from Italy that detailed description 
of the latter seems unnecessary, although it 
is comprehensive and eminently creditable. 

The collection of books by Italian women 
is large, and includes several works of great 
scientific value. One writer has confined net- 
work to statistical research concerning the 
avocations pursued by the women of that 
country, and her facts and figures relating to 
the Manual Training Schools for Women in 
Italy, come in the nature of a surprise. 

Japanese Pavilion. 

Beside Italy's pavilion is that of Japan, 
which is attractively presented in the form 
of a fashionable Japanese Lady's Boudoir. 
The characteristic odor of lacquer and 
sandal-wood perfume the vicinity, and 
peering in through the open door the 
visitor wonders, if even the dainty little 
brown women of the Flowery Kingdom, could 
actually inhabit apartments so frail and small, 
as these. Very flat square cushions in the 
center of the two tiny rooms constitute the 
principal furniture, and there are mysterious 
looking lacquer boxes and cases, and folded 
draperies lying about, with the usual assort- 
ment of the fantastic vases and bric-a-brac 
peculiar to Japanese art scattered around. 
Adjoining is the exhibit of the Siamese 
women, enclosed in a tall and rather narrow 
case of distinctly foreign manufacture. 

Next Siamese case are the booths of 
Sweden and the Norwegian Industrial Asso- 
ciation. The most striking features of the 
Swedish woman's exhibit is a large piece of 
ecclesiastical embroidery, and a portrait of 
the Queen. The statistical and literary con- 
tributions from Swedish women — and neither 
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books nor statistics are exhibited in the 
booth — are among the most creditable 
furnished by any country. A marked move- 
ment of advancement in the educational and 
social condition of the women of Sweden 
was inaugurated under Frederick Breiuer, 
and has since steadily progressed. The 
college bearing the name of this great 
woman makes an exhibit in the Swedish 
section. That of the Norwegian Association 
is not large or important, the most conspicu- 
ous articles being a number of dolls, dressed 
in the costume of the country. 

What is Done for Lepers. 
Just west of Sweden's section and adjoin- 
ing it is a most singular and pathetic exhibit. 
This is a model of the Leper settlement, 
established and conducted in Siberia by Miss 
Kate Marsden of the Red Cross Society. It 
is impossible to conceive of a more melan- 
choly spectacle or yet a grander one more 
suggestive of the sublime heights to which 
self-sacrifice can reach in caring for the 
afflicted. The model is a complete repro- 
duction in miniature of the Leper village, 
composed of the small houses some ten 
or twelve in number, in which the Lepers 
not yet wholly helpless, live in a cer- 
tain semblance of domesticity, and the 
hospitals sheltering those to whom nothing 
of humanity — save its suffering — remains. 
Above the appealing exhibit are many letters 
and documents pertaining thereto, with both 
letters and portraits from the Queen of Eng- 
land and the Empress Russia. The object 
of the exhibit is not, as it might well have 
been to show what women are doing for the 
relief of suffering, but to arouse sympathy 
with Miss Marsden's undertaking, and so 
secure funds for it. Never before have the 
American people had an opportunity to con- 
tribute to such an object. 



The Russian Exhibit. 

The most conspicuous feature of this dJ-» 
play, which is altogether of a rich and 
splendid description, are three court cos- 
tumes belonging to the Empress of all the 
Russia's, and which have been worn by her. 
These are of a magnificence surpassing all 
attempts to describe them. The fabric of 
one, which was woven in Moscow, is of a 
peculiar shade of rather vivid red silk inter- 
woven with threads of pure gold. The 
superb embroidery with which the front train, 
bodice and sleeves are profusely ornamented 
is wrought in threads of the same precious 
metals. Another is a mass of gold and 
silver embroidery, without a taint of tinsel, 
and is bordered in imperial sable. These 
gowns are not only marvels of richness and 
splendor, but are at the same time exqui- 
sitely modish and beautiful. 

While these dazzling gowns first catch the 
eye, there are many interesting exhibits from 
humbler sources. For instance, the marvel- 
ous " wool of the God's " from Northern 
Russia. At a glance this wool in the crude 
state resembles silk in the co-coon. But the 
wonder grows as the clumsy appliances 
whereby it is drawn into cobweb fibres, are 
also shown, and amazement culminates at 
the display of the finish-articles from this 
magic fleece. A snowy shawl made of it, is 
the vision the wraith of a shawl of the finest 
lace. The Industrial and Educational exhibit 
is most complete, and about the booth are 
many valuable pictures. One, a head of 
Christ, which looks at a short distance like 
an old oil painting, but which upon close 
inspection proves to be ddne with the needle 
in silk, is valued at 10,000 rubels. There 
are also numerous works of art in the 
sculptural line, and two fine life-sized busts, 
one in marble and one m terra-cotta, are 
from the chisel of the Prk.cea$ Schachovskoy 
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who is in personal charge of the Russian 
Women's exhibit. 

The embossed leather display is curious 
and particularly fine, and around the walls of 
the entire section primative garments of the 
peasantry alternate with rich silken hang- 
ings of the most artistic and luxurious kind, 
in a manner singularly illustrative of the 
inseparable poverty and fabulous wealth, bar- 
barism and supreme culture of this vast 
realm of the Great White Tzar. 




MODEL OF A LEPER S HOME. 

Ascending the easy stairway at the south 
■end of the building, a case filled with dolls 
occupies the first landing on the east side. 
These small waxen figures illustrate in their 
costumes the history of dress in America — 
as does the great brilliant case in the French 
section — but in this instance, as in most others, 
we are less artistic than the French. On the 
wall are dim hued tapestries, and the opposite 
landing on the west side glows with the vivid 



hues of drapery formed from the gorgeous 
Navaj o blankets, wo ven by women of that tribe 
especially for the decoration of the Woman's 
Building. At the head of the stairs is the 
Board Room and the offices of its President 
and Secretary. The first mentioned has 
several handsome paintings on its walls, 
among them a portrait of Lilly Devereaux 
Blake and a canvas by Maria Brooks. A 
fine head of a colored girl, by a young 
Kentucky artist; a study of a couple of 
dogs, by a West Virginia painter; and a 
striking square of tapestry painting, sus- 
pended behind the speaker's platform, are 
the main features of the Board Room. 

Office of the President. 

Mrs. Palmer's private office is most origin- 
ally and attractively fitted up. Being pro- 
foundly interested in the condition and work 
of American fish-women, she has made room 
for this unique and beautiful exhibit in her 
own office. The nets made and used by 
them, arranged in artistic drapery, cover the 
entire ceiling and walls. A " scoop-net " is 
placed directly over the table at which Mrs- 
Palmer sits, and is draped with notably 
graceful effect. Between the lacey festoons 
of the redish-brown and creamy-white nets 
on the walls are exquisite water-color paint- 
ings of the birds of the New Jersey coast. 
Here and there the head and wings of sea- 
gulls loop the airy draperies, and above the 
mantel are sprays of sea-weed. Eel pots 
made by women, and numerous other appli- 
ances of the fish-woman's art vary the wall 
decoration. 

A glass case at the south end of the room 
contains a miniature representation of the 
surroundings of the fish wives, their avoca- 
tions, costumes, etc. This model was pre- 
pared by the fish-women themselves, they 
dressing their own manikin representatives, 
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and their husbands making the miniature 
boats. The furniture of this room is all of 
the colonial period, much of it having his- 
torical association, as for example the table 
of William Penn, and a sofa used by 
Washington. 

With the exception of the space occupied 
by the Board Rooms the Association Room 
extends the entire length of the south end of 
the building. Here are represented nearly 
alt the principal organizations established and 
conducted by women. Religious societies 
are not included, as these usually are com- 
posed of both men and women, and only 
such organizations as were established and 
are conducted wholly by women are repre- 
sented. These are of almost every descrip- 
tion, social, industrial, professional, artistic, 
charitable, educational, reformatory and phil- 
anthropic. This great room is as beautiful as 
it is interesting, the spacious walls being 
tinted a cool greyish blue. Within it lies 
the impressive representation of the noblest 
work of women. 

List of the Organizations. 

The following is a partial list of the 
organizations represented and will give an 
idea of the great scope and importance of 
this exhibit : 

Kings Daughters, New York; Catholic 
Benevolent Society, Salamanca, N. Y. ; 
Association for Advancement of Women, 
Boston ; National Council of Women, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ; Women's Christian Temperance 
Union, Chicago; Non-Partisan Woman's 
Christian Association, Washington, D. C. ; 
Promotion of Physical Culture, Chicago ; 
Emma Willard Pioneer Seminary, 111. ; 
Woman's Relief Corps, Kansas ; Interna- 
tional Committee Young Women's Christian 
Association, Chicago ; Associated Collegiate 
Alumnae,Washington, D.C. ; Shut-in Society, 



Millersville, Pa. ; P. E. O. Sisterhood, Nel- 
son, Neb.; Federation of Clubs, Orange, 
N. J. ; Woman's Columbian Club, Witchita, 
Kan. ; American Society of Authors, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. ; Woman's Education and Indus- 
trial Association, Boston; Home of Our 
Merciful Saviour, Philadelphia; Chicago 
Woman's Club, Chicago; Columbian Asso- 
ciation of Housekeepers, Chicago ; National 
Science Club, Oberlin, Ohio; International 
Board Young Woman's Christian Associa- 
tion, St. Louis ; New York Association of 
Working Girls, New York ; South End 
Flower Mission, Chicago; Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass.; National Deaconesses 
Conference, Chicago; Woman's Branch of 
the Congress Auxiliaries, Chicago; Ladies' 
Hermitage Association, Nashville, Tenn. 
Order of the Eastern Star, Chicago ; Ne- 
braska Ceramic Club, Omaha, Neb. ; Helmuth 
College, London, Ont. ; The Needlework 
Guild, New York; Monticello Seminary, 
Godfrey, 111.; Girls Mutual Benefit Club, 
Chicago ; Mary Washington Statue, Chi- 
cago; Woman's Board of Missions, Con- 
gregational, Boston ; Woman's National 
Indian Association, Philadelphia; Woman's 
Board of the Interior, Chicago ; Woman's 
Presbyterian Board of Missions, Chicago ; 
Woman's National Press Federation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ; Woman's Home Missions, 
M. E. Church, Evanston, 111.; Industrial 
Foreign Missions, M. E. Church, Evanston, 
111.; Industrial College of Mississippi, Col- 
umbus, Miss. ; Gunter Indian School, India ; 
Unitarian Board of Missions, Chicago ; 
Woman's Work for Woman, Chicago ; 
L'Union des Femmes de France, Paris, 
France ; Girls' Friendly Society, New York ; 
Woman's Club, of Milwaukee, Wis.; Home 
of Our Merciful Saviour for Crippled Chil- 
dren, Philadelphia. The different spaces are 
divided by handsome brass rods and curtains 
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There are other portraits of celebrated 



of silk to harmonize with the quiet tints of 
the walls. The displays are — of course — 
necessarily wholly cartographic. 

Starting north along the gallery of the 
second floor, two rooms used for Committee 
purposes, come first in order. Next is the 
Kentucky Room, one of the most artistic 
conceptions of the entire building. Four 
States have finished, decorated and furnished 
entire rooms. These were New York, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut and Kentucky; Cincinnati 
being the only city having done so alone. 
These rooms are utilized for reception pu rposes 
serving as the drawing-rooms of the Woman's 
Building, and the women of the States 
donating them retain a certain supervision, 
maintaining in a degree the responsibility of 
hostess. Kentucky's room was designed by 
Miss Joe Carter, of Versailles, in that State, 
and is in the classic Colonial style, which is 
really the purest Italian rennaisance. The 
entire wood-work of the room, including the 
ceiling with its heavy timbers, was done 
in Kentucky. It is all white and gold, even 
the tall mantle reaching to the ceiling being 
as white as the rest of the wood, and con- 
taining the best material. 

Artistic Colors. 
There is a mirror in the mantle, and a sin- 
gular feature is the introduction of small 
mullioned mirrors in the lower sash of the 
window. The room is carpeted with Ken- 
tucky jeans of a most artistic shade of pink 
terra cotta ; the panels of the wall between 
the white and gold wood-work being of the 
same charming tone. On these panels are 
hung historical portraits of distinguished 
Kentuckians, among the number being one 
of Mrs. Susan Shelby Fishback by Sully. 
This lady was a daughter of the first 
governor of the State, and one of the most 
famous beauties it has ever produced. 
30— F 



men and women by great painters — such as 
Gilbert Stuart. The furniture is genuinely 
antique, the piece de resistance being a harp- 
sichord, once the property of Governor 
Pickett. It bears the name of the same 
maker, as does that from Mt. Vernon — on 
which Washington's pretty little step-daughter 
used to play — exhibited in the Virginia 
Building, and is supposed to be of about the 
same date, from the strong resemblance. 

There is a chair of Henry Clay's, a sofa 
belonging to President Tyler, loaned by his 
grandson "Tip" Tyler, the present Mayor of 
Louisville. Another on which used to rest — 
while planning military manoeuvres as bril- 
liant as Saladin's — General John Morgan 
of confederate fame. The sofa was lent by 
his sister, the w r ife of General Bazil Duke. 
There is also a chair of Elder Brewster, 
which came over in the May Flower, and is 
now the property of a descendant living in 
Kentucky. The portiere curtains between 
this beautiful room and the larger one fitted 
up by Cincinnati are of "shadow silk" nearly 
a hundred years old, belonging to the Far- 
rell family. 

Cincinnati's Room was decorated by Miss 
Agnes Pitman, the well-known artist. The 
tone of the room is a pale terra-cotta pink, 
the wide frieze painted by Miss Pitman look- 
ing like loose-petaled La France roses 
thrown against a sun-lit sky. The carpets 
and hangings are in perfect accord, and the 
furniture of the room is of the costliest and 
most artistic designs. Cincinnati women, 
long celebrated for art work of almost all 
descriptions, have sent their best to this 
room. There are fine paintings on the walls, 
pieces of sculpture here and there, and cases 
of exquisite needle-work. The famous Rook- 
wood Pottery occupies, of course, a promi- 
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nent place; Mrs. Bellamy Storer — the owner 
and originator of this celebrated school of 
ceramics — having contributed two large and 
magnificent vases of her own work. The art 
of Miss Louise Laughlin is also represented 
in the Rook wood. 

Red Wood from the Golden State. 

The idea of California's Room originated 
with Mrs. Frona E. Wait, member of the 
Board of Lady Managers for that State, and 
has been admirably wrought out. The 
entire interior of the room is in the rich and 
highly polished red wood peculiar to the 
Golden State. Even the ceiling is of this 
brilliant dark wood, as well as the doors and 
window casings, all being handsomely tho* 
simply carved. The effect, which might 
otherwise have been somewhat sombre, 
owing to the deep hue of the wood, is 
brightened by painted panels introduced 
around the walls. These are painted by 
California women, and portray local scenery, 
and the flora and fauna of the country. In 
the furnishing, which is correspondingly fine, 
the skins of native animals play a prominent 
part. 

The smaller apartment adjoining this, 
charmingly decorated by the overflow of the 
Japanese exhibit in the form of screens, 
panels, etc., in the highest style of Japan's 
art, has been placed at the disposal of 
State Boards. Next it, completing the line 
of rooms along the east side of the second 
floor, is the one containing the Africo- 
American exhibit. The most important 
feature of this is the showing by the Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, Manual Institute for Negro and 
Indian youth. The exhibit comprises educa- 
tion, agriculture, mechanical drawing and 
wood-carving. A dog-cart made by the 
pupils for General Armstrong, President of 
the School, is a prominent exhibit. Every 



portion of it was made in the Institution, in- 
cluding even the handsome upholstery. A 
life-sized crayon portrait of General Arm- 
strong also executed by one of the pupils. 
Specimens of fine lace made by colored girls 
in this exhibit attract attention. In the same 
room is a display of the knitting industries of 
New York, a large and comprehensive col- 
lective exhibit comprising many mills. 

The Assembly Room. 

The Assembly Room occupies the entire 
north end of the second floor of the building, 
with the exception of the space filled by the 
model kitchen at the west extremity. The 
Assembly Room has a seating capacity of 
1700 persons, and is most inviting in appear- 
ance being well lighted and ventilated. The 
furniture of the stage was contributed by the 
women of Mobile, Alabama, and is exceed- 
ingly handsome and tasteful. In addition to 
the furniture just mentioned, is a table 
made of historical woods, by the women 
of Pennsylvania, who presented it with the 
request — readily granted — that Mrs. Palmer 
should use it at all official meetings over 
which she presides. Many pictures hang on 
the walls, including the collection of portraits 
of eminent English women (already mentioned 
elsewhere) contributed by the British Com- 
mittee, an early life-sized portrait of Baroness 
Burdette Coutts, being conspicuous. In this 
large audience chamber will be daily con- 
gresses, pertinent to all questions interesting 
to women, and representative of the best 
thought of the century. The speakers include 
most of the great thinkers of the day, and 
the congresses will continue from day to 
day, according to a carefully arranged pro- 
gramme, throughout the entire progress of 
the Exposition. 

The importance of this portion of the 
work of the Lady Managers can scarcely be 
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over-estimated. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has 
said that one of the most useful features 
introduced by women at the New Orleans 
Exposition was the fifteen minute or half- 
hour talks, given in the morning, before the 
buildings were crowded. The ladies met in 
one room, or went to a department where 
some expert wished to call attention to her 
specialty, and these half-hour addresses were 
found to be of the greatest interest to all who 
heard them. These meetings in the Women's 
Building at 3 p. m. daily are upon a much 
wider and more ambitious scale than the 
informal "talks" referred to, and of corres- 
ponding value. They should not, however, 
be confounded with the Auxiliary Congresses 
which are altogether distinct, given at differ- 
ent hours, and seven miles distant from the 
Exposition. 

In the Model Kitchen two daily lectures 
are given upon culinary art to those inclined 
in this direction. The fittings of this room 
are plain and simple, consisting of seats, and 
a platform equipped with a table, a gas stove 
and cookery appliances, by means of which 
practical demonstrations are made. The 
walls are draped in colored fish-nets. 

A Charming Room. 

Nearest the Model Kitchen — starting south 
on the west side of the second floor — is the 
Connecticut Room, charming in its unpre- 
tentious elegance of cream of gold and its 
fine window of stained glass. Adjoining the 
Connecticut Room is the annex of the Library. 

A striking feature of this apartment is 
the frieze, made of the carved wood panels 
contributed by women of the various states 
and territories. There was some doubt as 
to the harmony of these panels, so varied in 
wood and design, before they were com- 
bined. But the result is not only harmoni- 
ous but exceeding rich. 



Here are found the pamphlets, manuscripts 
and music written by women and all their 
productions in similar form. The exhibit is an 
imposing one, but it is upon passing through 
the broad connecting door into the Library 
proper that the visitor is fully impressed. 
Here in this splendidly appointed, lofty and 
spacious apartment is an amazing collection 
of books written by women. They are in 
all sorts of binding — generally good — in 
almost every modern language, and upon 
every conceivable subject. There are an- 
tique literary curios also, showing the his- 
tory of woman in letters, what a thin, long 
line it was during many centuries, and how 
it has rapidly broadened out in a magnificent 
way since education has opened the door to 
almost every department of science and art. 

Experts in the Sciences. 

Let those who think women have produced 
only works of fiction look at these tomes 
of the exact sciences, of political economy, 
of history, and even of archaeology! Had 
the Board of Lady Managers accomplished 
nothing else than bringing these books 
together — the literary performances of women 
in all ages and all countries — it would have 
done a great deed. Such a collection has 
never even been attempted before, and an ex- 
traordinary feature of the achievement is that 
it has been without great difficulty, and 
almost without cost. It required only a 
request from the Board to all domestic and 
foreign committees of women: " Gather and 
send us everything your women have written." 

The Library was finished and furnished by 
the women of New York. The ceiling was 
painted by Dora Wheeler Keith, whose fine 
work is well known, and is illustrative of 
Literature and Art. There is a handsome 
hardwood floor and the cases and furniture 
are of massive carved walnut in the style of 
the sixteenth centurv of the most magnificent 
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description. The cases go entirely around 
the walls and are full to overflowing. Scat- 
tered about the Library are the portraits of 
many women whose great minds have filled 
the shelves with over five thousand volumes. 
Opening into the Library on the south 
side is the Record Room, which is possibly 
the most remarkable of the many remarkable 
features of the Woman's Building. In it are 
exhibited the statistics collected by the 
Board of Lady Managers, concerning women 
— their social, professional, industrial condi- 
tions — throughout the world. The amount 
of data thus collected is astonishing, and 
of great permanent value. The Government 
has already evinced much interest in these 
statistics, which it could never itself have 
collected, although endeavoring to do so at 
vast expense. Yet the women of the World's 
Fair have secured them without money and 
without price. They simply said to the 
women of this and all other countries: "tell 
us what you are doing and what you need, 
in order that we may help each other;" and 
through the mysterious freemasonry of a 
common womanhood this mass of statistic 
came into existence as by magic. The final 
disposition of the enormous undigested 
mass, is under discussion, with suggestions 
from the Government, and the outcome will 
probably be a large and valuable publication. 
This room, like the annex of the Library, 
has a frieze composed of carved wood panels 
contributed by women wood carvers. 

School for Trained Nurses. 

The women of England make a striking 
showing in one branch of their good 
works, in the apartment south of the 
Record Room. This is the splendid exhibit 
by the London School for Trained Nurses, 
before referred to. It occupies the entire 
room with scarcely sufficient space for a full 
display. This exhibit occasions strangely 



mingled sensations of wondering admiration 
for the myriad devices for the amelioration 
of pain which are shown, and a distressful 
realization of the suffering rendering such 
necessary. One hastens with relief into the 
next room the last on the second floor, in 
which is the flora collected through the 
influence of the Board. Many states con- 
tribute, Colorado being the most prominent, 
and in this direction also the Lady Managers 
have made an addition of much lasting value 
to science. 

Outside these beautiful rooms of the 
second floor, ranging along the walls of 
the gallery are cases filled with interesting 
exhibits. The loan collection from New 
York is especially notable, because of its 
display of magnificent laces, dating back to 
the fourteenth century. Just outside the 
door of the last named room, are filled with 
fine etchings by -French women, conspicuous 
among which is a portrait of the painter 
Caroline Duran, by Louise Abbema, Madame 
Paulier's Saint Sebastian, M'lle Testard's 
landscapes, and "A Young Creole," by 
Gabrielle Poynot. Indeed the exhibit in 
this line of art is large and international, 
including lithographs, dry points and wood 
engraving, and every available bit of wall 
space throughout the building is utilized in 
this way. Near the Library door is a dis- 
play of original drawings, which have been 
used in the illustration of the leading Ameri- 
can magazines. 

A Remarkable Painting. 
But it is in the Gallery of Honor — the 
heart of the Woman's Building — that its 
treasures are found. Naturally, the gaze is 
first fixed by the oil paintings lining the 
walls of the great hall. The large canvas 
" Jean et Jacques," by Marie Bashkertseff, 
probably attracts more eager attention than 
any other picture of the whole. It represents 
two of the small street Arabs, whom she loved 
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to paint, and in addition to its intrinsic merit 
as an artistic performance, possesses the 
peculiar fascination attaching to everything 
done by this precocious genius. 

In the French division of the Gallery of 
Honor, are several cases of exquisite paint- 
ings on ivory. Among the more notable 
marbles is Sarah Bernhardt's "Ophelia." 
This is a life-sized bust in bas-relief, framed 
m bronze plush, with bronze metal finishing. 
Her " Little Girl" is also conspicuous. 
Madame Leon Bertaux supplies two life- 
sized bronze statues, u Elle Est la Dans la 
Fenille" and "Psyche." There is also a 
beautiful statuette in marble of a nude 
female figure by Madame Contau. In the 
west vestibule is the fountain of flowers and 
leaves of silver, combined with various 
brilliant varieties of spar, contributed by the 
women of Montana. The bronze fountain, 
designed by Anne Whitney, of Boston, is in 
the center of the Gallery of Honor. The 
design consists of a cupid perched on the top 
of a column, and drawing a lily down over 
his head, while the water overflowing the 
lily's cup, trickles over his whimsical face. 

Graceful Figures of Nymphs. 

About it are many studies in still life, and 
"A Staid Old Poser," by Grace Bohn, is 
noteworthy. " Daphne's Nymphs/' by Dora 
Wheeler Keith, is an exquisite thing, always 
with an admiring crowd before it. The 
painting depicts the moment of Daphne's 
transformation which the nymphs are as- 
sumed to behold, although invisible in the 
painting. These five maidens of singular 
and contrasting beauty have a strong wind 
behind them, and their hair, drapery and 
slender, graceful arms, are all forward blown 
in the direction of their unfortunate mistress. 
Two of Maria Brooks' fine canvases are 
shown, " Piccadilly " and "Wayfarers." 

An old man's head, by Delphine de Cool, 



is particularly striking, and a couple of Roman 
heads painted in oils on an antique plaque 
attract much attention, because of the singu- 
larly life-like appearance of the faces. " Eury- 
dice Being Cast Back Into Hades," by Rae, 
is conspicuous, chiefly because it is the only 
life-size painting of the nude, rather than 
because of any extraordinary merit. A por- 
trait of a woman done wholly in bronze tints 
— with the exception of the strong, pale face 
— is also noteworthy. There are several 
paintings by the daughters of Queen Victoria, 
two by H. R. H. Princess Christian of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, one by Princess Louise, and 
one by Princess Beatrice, all studies of still 
life. 

Sculptures by Women. 

The sculpture represents the most skilled 
chisels among women. Vinnie Ream Hoxie 
exhibits three marbles — "Miriam," "The 
West" and "America." Edmonia Lewis, 
the colored sculptor, exhibits a number of 
statuettes. Annie Whitney exhibits a bust 
of Lucy Stone and Mrs. Ames exhibits the 
busts of Lincoln and Grant. A bronze figure 
of Leif Ericcson of heroic size, also by Anne 
Whitney, stands in the west vestibule. The 
most remarkable example, however, of her 
work is the bust of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, which is in the Libraiy. The unveil- 
ing of this bust by Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker was one of the most impressive 
events associated with the dedication of the 
Library. The bust stands immediately in 
front of a loan collection of books sent by 
the daughters of Mrs. Stowe, consisting of 
sixty volumes of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," 
translated into as many different languages. 

Dedication of the Woman's Building. 

No single event of the opening of the 
Exposition on the first of May was attended 
with more interest than the dedication of the 
Woman's Building. The ceremonies were 
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performed in the Gallery of Honor, — the 
great central hall of the structure — and inter- 
national in character. Representatives of the 
majority of foreign countries were present 
upon the platform, which was erected on the 
west side near the center of the gallery, and 
several participated in the programme, which 
was as follows : 

Grand March ------ Germany 

Jean Ingiborg Von Bronsart - - - Weimar 
Prayer .-._- Miss Ida Hultin 

Dramatic Overture 

Miss Frances Ellicott, London, England 
Ode. 

Address Mrs. Potter Palmer 

Jubilate - Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Boston, Mass 
Addresses by distinguished representatives of foreign 

Nations : 
Spain ----- Duchess de Veragua 

Italy ----- Countess de Bragga 

England - Mrs. Bedford Fenwick 

Germany - Madame Kaselowski 

Ireland, Scotland - - Countess of Aberdeen 
Russia - Princess Schachoffsky 

Hymn -------- America 

Benediction. 

The Montana Gold Nail. 

In addition to the announced ceremonies 
were less formal ones of much interest, such 
as the presentation of a magnificent flag to 
the Board of Lady Managers ; the presenta- 
tion by Montana of the last nail to be driven 
in the building, by Mrs. Palmer, and the 
smiling and successful performance of this 
most difficult feat — for a woman — amidst 
much merriment and ringing applause. 



This historical nail mounted as a brooch, 
bearing as a shield the coat-of-arms of Mon- 
tana, is made of the precious metals of the 
State, gold, silver and copper, the sun in the 
design being represented by a native sap- 
phire. After the withdrawal of the nail 
proper from the block of historic woods in 
which it was driven on opening day, it was 
replaced in the slide back of the artistic 
shield, and thus becoming a souvenir brooch 
for Mrs. Palmer, is exhibited during the 
Exposition in the casket provided for it, — 
and for the hammer presented by Nebraska — 
by the State of Colorado. This casket is a 
splendid work of art, a reproduction in 
miniature of the celebrated mineral palace at 
Pueblo, and is made of precious metals, 
richly set with precious stones, costing 
between four and five thousand dollars. The 
casket and its contents, the hammer and nail, 
are attractive features oftheWoman's Building. 

Many beautiful and valuable things have 
been presented by the women of various 
States : from Montana a silver fountain and 
golden cup; from Delaware a carved oak 
settee ; from New Mexico a costly table of 
onyx, and gold and silver filagree; from 
Utah magnificent hand embroidered curtains 
of native silk, embroidered draperies from an 
Assyrian girl ; two copper statues from the 
women of Michigan, a silver candilabra from 
Nebraska; granite urns from the State of 
Washington, and so on throughout an almost 
endless list. 
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THE participation by the United States 
Government in the Exposition has 
been marked by a liberality of 
expenditure and thoroughness of 
preparation which have resulted in an exhibit 
well calculated to impress foreign visitors 
with admiration and to gratify the patriotic 
pride of cur own people. 

The task of preparing for a comprehensive 
display of the work and resources of the 
Government was entrusted to a board of ten 
members, one of whom was selected from 
each of the great executive departments, one 
from the staff of the Smithsonian Institute 
and one from the National Fish Commission. 
The Board was constituted as follows : 

Edwin Willitts (Chairman), from the De- 
partment of Agriculture ; William E. Curtis, 
from the Department of State ; Frederick A. 
Stocks, from the Treasury, Department ; 
Major Clifton Comly, from the War Depart- 
ment; Commodore R. W. Meade, from the 
Navy Department ; A. D. Hazen, from the 
Postofnce Department ; Horace A. Taylor, 
from the Department of the Interior ; E. J. 
Foster, from the Department of Justice ; G. 



Brown Goode, from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, and Tarleton H. Bean, from the Fish 
Commission. The superintendent of the 
exhibit is Captain Aytoun. 

The duties of this board, as specified by 
the Act of Congress, were to " select, arrange 
and provide for the safe keeping and trans- 
portation of the various exhibits, and for theii 
return in good condition to Washington after 
the Fair." Each chief or bureau was in- 
structed to select those exhibits most clearly 
illustrating the special governmental func- 
tions of his department. Up to date the 
Board has expended upwards of $1,000,000, 
exclusive of the sum of $400,000 appro- 
priated to the construction of buildings. The 
cost of the Government exhibit at the 
Columbian Fair is more than double the 
amount ever voted by Congress to any other 
Exposition. 

The total outlay by the United States in 
connection with its exhibit at the Centennial 
was a fraction less than $600,000, a'nd the 
space occupied approximated nearly 100,- 
000 square feet of space. At Chicago the 
areas actually in use for exhibition purposes 
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in the various Government buildings, includ- 
ing the battleship, aggregate 200,000 square 
feet. The exhibit is large, varied, attractive, 
strictly classified and admirably arranged. 

Located near the lake shore, south of the 
main lagoon, and between the Manufacturers' 
and the Fisheries Buildings, is the spacious 
edifice in which the principal display of the 
Government is made. The situation is one 
of the most central and delightful in the 
grounds. The structure was designed by 
United States Architect Windrim, who was 
succeeded during the construction of the 
work by Mr. W. J. Edbrooke. Its dimen- 
sions are 345 by 415 feet; the material is 
iron and glass, and the entire cost was 
$325,000, or $2.07 per square foot. 

Grand Central Dome. 

Mr. Edbrooke, Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury Department, in a description 
furnished to Messrs. Rand & McNally, char- 
acterizes the building as of the modern 
renaissance style of architecture. It bears 
a strong resemblance to the National Mu- 
seum and other public buildings in Washing- 
ton. The leading architectural feature is one 
imposing central dome, constructed of steel 
and supported by sixteen columns, which is 
regarded as a creditable and unique piece of 
engineering ; and in the high arches and 
underlying stories are to be found the chief 
artistic beauty of the building. Here the 
effect of self-tones is carried out to the fullest 
extent, and the eye ranges easily over the 
regular lines of moulding and friezes in the 
upper three stories and finds a sense of 
delightful repose in the harmonious blending 
of shades, in blue, yellow and olive. 

In the second or gallery floor the founda- 
tion tinting follows the same general scheme, 
but what would otherwise become a monot- 
onous expanse of soft, merging hues, is broken 



by a series of eight panels in what is called 
the children's frieze. The panels are emblem- 
atic of abundance, and the allegory is 
expressed in detail by representations of the 
various industries of the country. 

The first series portray ceramics, tapestries, 
wood-carving, stone-cutting and metal work, 
and the four following the leading industries 
of the North, South, East and West, and are, 
respectively, lumber and mining, cotton and 
shipping, manufactures and agriculture. Over 
the south door is a painting representing the 
cave-dwellers ; over the north, one typifying 
the triumphs of liberty ; over the east, a 
bird's-eye view of Chicago in 1893, and over 
the west, Chicago in 1492. 

Over the east and west entrances are 
" liberty groups," by A. Waagen, and huge 
bronze eagles surmount the pediments of all 
the entrances. 

The eight arches under the dome have 
been reserved for historical relics relating to 
the Revolutionary struggle for independence. 
In two of them the Government keeps under 
guard the priceless originals of the Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration of Independence. 
The other six are devoted to the thirteen 
original States, and are decorated with the 
flags and coats-of-arms of each, and adorned 
with portraits of the statesmen and generals 
illustrious in our early annals. In the Colonial 
collection are some rarely interesting ex- 
hibits. 

Echoes From the Past. 

There is a Bible in the Massachusetts col- 
lection which was printed in 1559, and 
brought to America by John Alden in the 
Mayflower. Then, of course, there is a 
fragment of Plymouth Rock. General Joseph 
Warren's Latin Grammar, published in 1720, 
and a copy of the Stamp Act of 1765, which 
was the property of the brother of General 
Putnam, are also shown. A piece of the 
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torch that General Putnam took into the 
cave with him when he killed the wolf at 
Pomfret, Conn., is on display. 

Benedict Arnold's fife and Aaron Burr's 
visiting card are in the case alongside a pair of 
baby shoes 140 years old, which were once 
worn by one of George Washington's aide- 
de-camps. The epaulets and spurs of Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, captured in the battle of 
Saratoga, are lying next the pipe once 
smoked by Miles Standish. Then there are 
old-fashioned pitch-pipes used by the Puritan 
fathers before the invention of the tuning- 
fork. John Hancock's proclamations, and 
silver and glassware from his table, are also 
shown, and Major Pulling's snuffbox is in 
the same case with silverware and bronzes 
made by Paul Revere, for whose ben- 
efit Major Pulling hung out his lantern 
when Revere aroused the countryside to 
arms. John Hancock's ring, which he wore 
when he signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, is alongside several watches which 
belonged to John Quincy Adams. 

Rhode Island has sent some interesting 
relics of Roger Williams and Governor Win- 
throp, and New York's exhibit contains some 
valuable specimens of silver plate and wam- 
pum contributed by John Boyd Thacher. 

The Interior Arrangement. 
In the centre of the building is the rotunda, 
which is almost filled by the trunk of the 
tree from California. It is the largest section 
of redwood ever moved. The centre has 
been taken out to make room for a winding 
stairway. The interior is lighted with elec- 
tricity, and photographs are placed about 
showing what work was required to get the 
tree into its present position. On top of the 
section is a platform, where visitors may look 
at the paintings in the dome without twisting 
their necks. The pictures represent the 



different departments of the Government by 
allegorical figures. In the southeast corner 
is the War Department. From the ceiling 
are hung all the corps flags of the army, with 
the signal flags which tell everything known 
in the code from " retreat " to " two days' 
rations." The visitors can see the guns of 
continental times and the armament of to-day. 
A row of machines with expert workmen are 
making cartridges, rifles and side arms for 
the boys in blue. Wax figures illustrate the 
different uniforms of the services. 

Complete Exhibit of Insects. 

Next to this space come the Interior De- 
partment and the display of the Smithsonian 
Institution. In glass cases are shown by 
wax figures the aborigines of the country, 
their dress and occupation at the time Colum- 
bus found the new land. All of the rare 
animals indigenous to this zone are placed in 
positions illustrating their modes of life. A 
particularly fine display is made of insects. 
This comes intact from Washington and is 
■ said to be absolutely complete. 

In the Census Department are all the 
appliances of mechanical calculation and four 
men are employed to work the machines. 
Over this space is suspended the largest 
geographical globe ever made. It is twenty 
feet in diameter and is made to revolve once 
every minute. By a clever device it is 
illuminated with electricity on the inside, and 
the water, land and lettering are thrown into 
strong prominence in different colors as the 
sphere turns. Relief maps, made with great 
care, show the more remarkable sections of 
the country typography, and photographs 
and transparencies of each exhibited to bring 
out the differences. 

Then comes the Postal exhibit, complete 
in every detail, and next the Treasury col- 
lection of coins, engravings, surveys, por- 
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traits and other attractive objects. In the 
same corner the Smithsonian Institute dis- 
plays its treasures of science and records 
of progress. 

Across the broad aisle to the east is the 
elaborate exhibit made by the War Depart- 
ment. In its ordnance section are all kinds 




GROUND PLAN UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING 

of cannon, from the fifty-two-ton gun down 
to the smallest known howitzer, and a full 
line of gun-working machinery in operation. 
The quartermaster's section occupies con- 
siderable space in the War exhibit. Figures 
showing uniforms and methods for transpor- 
tation and sustenance of troops in vogue in 
the army will be full of interest to the student 



of military affairs. There is a full collection 
of the Civil war battle-flags and the Signal 
Service exhibits a vivid reproduction of Arctic 
scenery. 

The east entrance to the building leads 
to the exhibits of the State Department 
and the Department of Justice. The former 
shows all the great orig- 
inal historic documents 
appertaining to the form- 
ation of the Republic, 
portraits of distinguished 
American statesmen, in- 
cluding all the Presi- 
dents, and interesting 
originals of treaties. On 
the right hand the De- 
partment of Justice has 
displayed large portraits 
of the seven Chief Jus- 
tices and of all the At- 
torney-Generals. Glass 
cases contain some of 
the great legal docu- 
ments that have made 
the country's history. 
The documents in the 
Dred Scott decision are 
there. 

Around at the north 
end of the building is 
shown what the Agri- 
cultural Department has 
done for cereals, for cot- 
ton, silk and tobacco 
culture, and for the promotion of a knowl- 
edge of entomology, pomology and forestry. 
The fish exhibit shows the, methods 
of taking fish, fish boats now in use and 
those of more primitive forms, and a col- 
lection of uncommon fish from the deep sea. 
A wonderful group of casts of fish made by 
a rare process forms a part of the exhibit. 
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The Interior Department exhibit includes 
displays from the Land Office, Patent Office, 
and Geological Survey. The Land Office 
has furnished in its special Alaskan exhibit 
one of the greatest ethnological collections 
on the grounds. Original models of all the 
important American inventions are shown in 
the Patent Office section, which adjoins the 
geological collection. 

The gallery contains a collection of photo- 
graphs and paintings which presents some 
points of more than ordinary interest. It 
comprises a series of illustrations of the indus- 
trial advantages of the Latin republics of 
Mexico, Central and South America. In- 
cluded in this exhibit are some notable por- 
traits, and among them one in oil of one of 
the Incas of Peru, who reigned during the 
Spanish era of Charles the Fifth. 

Assignment of Spaces. 

The assignment of space to the different 
departments of government is as follows : 

The south half of the Government Building 
is devoted to the exhibit of the Postoffice 
Department, Treasury Department, War 
Department, and Department of Agriculture. 
The north half is devoted to the exhibits of 
the Fisheries Commission, Smithonian Insti- 
tute and Interior Department. 

The State Department exhibit extends 
from the rotunda to the east end, and that of 
the Department of Justice from the rotunda 
to the west end of the building. The allot- 
ment of space for the several department 
exhibits is: War Department, 23,000 square 
feet; Treasury, 10,500 square feet; Agricul- 
ture, 23,250 square feet; Interior, 24,000 
square feet; Postoffice. 9,000 square feet; 
Fishery, 20,000 square feet, and Smithsonian 
Institute, the balance of space, except that 
occupied by the specialties already referred 
to, and by the creditable exhibit from Alaska. 



The Agricultural Department. 

Although the youngest- of the administra- 
tive bureaus of government, none presides 
over interests of greater magnitude or variety 
than this, and none makes a more compre- 
hensive exhibit, or one more thoroughly illus- 
trative of the resources and industry of the 
country. The subdivisions include the bureaus 
of animal industry, botany, chemistry, ento- 
mology, experimental stations, forestry, hor- 
ticulture, microscopy, ornithology, mammal- 
ogy, pomology, vegetable pathology, weather 
bureau and the various groups in the agricul- 
tural museum, such as cereals, tobacco, wool, 
silk, cotton and miscellaneous vegetable 
fibres. 

The botanical specimens are grouped in a 
striking way. They cover desert plants of 
all kinds, and a most valuable collection of 
yuceas, agaves and cactuses. There is a great 
variety of grasses and forage plants collected 
in the various Western States and Territories. 
The herbarium collection comprises most 
varieties of North American shrubs. There 
are maps showing the distribution of plants 
on this continent. A large variety of medicinal 
barks, fibres and roots conveys a comprehen- 
sive idea of the botanical resources of the 
several States. 

In the forestry division there are botanical 
specimens of forest flora of the United States, 
and a complete collection of wood species. 
The chronology of a tree and its rate of 
growth are illustrated in a number of interest- 
ing ways, and the display'is large of decora- 
tive woods, such as are used for veneers, and 
a collection of manufactures of woods. Jn 
illustrating the science of forestry there is 
shown a large array of maps and charts giv- 
ing the history and results of culture in many 
countries. The methods and statistics of 
European management are produced as a 
stimulating foil to the efforts which the States 
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have made in this direction. The commercial 
side of the exhibit contains pagodas of 
polished woods, also seeds and seedlings of 
forest trees, metal ties and other wood-saving 
railway appliances. Most instructive is the 
exhibition of apparatus for testing timber, and 
also the specimens of timber thus tested. 
Tree-planting machines gladden the eyes of 
the practical arboriculturist. One of the most 
remarkable features of the forestry exhibit is 
the showing of the turpentine industry by 
means of trees, logs and the various materials 
and tools used in making turpentine. 

Choice Samples of Cereals. 

The samples from the museum of the 
department form an attractive portion of the 
display. Here may be seen samples of corn, 
wheat, oats, rye, barley and buckwheat, to- 
gether with all information as to the resources 
of the localities growing the same. The 
tobacco exhibit includes a complete collec- 
tion of foreign and domestic leaf tobacco, 
together with maps showing the distribution 
of tobacco culture in this countiy. There are 
models of tobacco plant beds and apparatus 
for curing. The wool exhibit consists of a 
collection of fleeces from standard breeds of 
sheep and samples of domestic and foreign 
wools. 

The silk exhibit contains a valuable col- 
lection of cocoons, real silks and silk stuffs 
from domesticated silkworms. There are 
models of the apparatus used in silk culture, 
and also models of the silkworms themselves, 
showing their growth and life from a patho- 
logical point. The cotton exhibit gives sam- 
ples of domestic and foreign cotton of every 
grade and models of cotton presses. In the 
exhibit of miscellaneous vegetable fibres are 
shown cane, cocoanut, flax, straw, hemp, 
jute and other fibres. 

In the space occupied by the Bureau of 



Entomology one interested in agriculturing, 
horticulture or forestry, may obtain full infor- 
mation concerning the various classes of 
insects that are destructive of vegetable life. 
The collection is made up of graphic models 
of these pests displayed in forty glass cases. 
The peculiarities and habits of these insects 
are laid bare to inspection, their capacity for 
mischief is shown ; and the remedies which 
experience has determined to be most effica- 
cious are suggested with the means of appli- 
cation. The models are of life-size, and open 
up an interesting field of study. 

The display by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
tries includes about one hundred specimens, 
illustrating the contagious and infectious 
diseases of domestic animals. These patho- 
logical specimens are kept in alcohol. There 
is a life-size model of a horse which shows 
typical " glanders." There is a large collec- 
tion of models of animal parasites, showing 
the various insects that prey upon domestic 
animals. 

Model of a Cattle Ship. 

One of the most beautiful models in the 
department is that of an export cattle ship. 
The model cost $25,000. There is a model 
laboratory for bacteriological work and a 
special microscopist will be kept at work 
during the exposition. In one group will 
be shown the pure culture of bacteria which 
cause diseases among animals. There is 
a tagging chute, represented in miniature, 
showing the method of tagging cattle for 
export, and papier mache models of dressed 
beef and swine. 

In the pomological section there are up- 
wards of one thousand models in wax of 
various fruits produced in the United States, 
including the citrous productions of Cali- 
fornia and Florida, and all of the varieties o{ 
apples, peaches and pears which are grown 
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in the Northern, Middle and Western States. 
These models are all exhibited under glass, 
and are such perfect imitations of the origi- 
nals that the closest inspection fails to dis- 
cover a shade of difference between the real 
and the counterfeit. 

Ornithology and mammalogy constitute 
one of the most interesting groups in agri- 
culture. Here may be seen a section of a 
mountain slope representing the various 
topographical characteristics of the east slope 
of the Sierra Nevadas. On this slope will 
be shown the different forms of zone life in 
both animals and birds. Every altitude is 
illustrated > such as the animals of the desert 
spaces, chipmunks of the middle zone, birds 
of the pine zone, etc. Coyotes, lynx and 
wildcats are shown in the acts of depreda- 
tions on birds and barnyard fowl. In the 
ornithological cases are hawks and owls with 
their prey in their beaks, and crows in the 
act of pulling corn. 

Outside of the Government Building, the 
Agricultural Department maintains two ex- 
tensive exhibits. One is the weather bureau 
on the lake shore, where the public may at 
any time witness the methods of taking met- 
eorological observations. The other is in the 
Agricultural Building proper, under Chief 
Buchanan, where the methods of the various 
experimental stations are shown. These 
stations are run in connection with agricul- 
tural colleges in various States, and are only 
partly supported by Government appropria- 
tions. 

Department of the Interior. 

To this department of the Government was 
assigned the post of honor in the central ro- 
tunda of the building for that exhibit which 
epitomizes most eloquently the natural fertil- 
ity of American soil, — the immense redwood 
tree of California, which dwarfs all other 
objects in the vicinity. The cost of cutting, 



shipping and installing this mammoth speci- 
men, reached $10,000. Eleven cars were 
required to transport it to Chicago. 

Before shipment, the log or section was 
subdivided into forty-six smaller sections, and 
was put together again on reaching its des- 
tination. As the section of trunk now stands 
it is about 30 feet high. The tree from which 
it was cut was 26 feet in diameter at the base, 
8 1*^ feet in circumference and 300 feet in 
height. " General Noble " was taken from 
the trunk about 20 feet from the ground. In 
its natural state the foliage of the big tree 
resembles that of the cedar. The wood is 
heavy when green, but when seasoned is as 
light as dry cedar. The genus is a species 
of redwood and is not found in any part of 
the world except California. The Govern- 
ment is taking active steps to preserve the 
specimens remaining in their natural state. 
As the section of the big tree stands in the 
rotunda of the Government Building it is 
protected all around by a light ornamental 
railing. 

The Patent Office. 

The leading group of the Interior exhibit 
is that which represents the inventors. In 
arranging for the illustration of its work at the 
Columbian Fair, the Patent Office not only 
spent nearly two years in selecting and pre- 
paring its own most valuable models for the 
occasion, but has solicited and obtained from 
the foremost inventors of the country (and 
therefore of the world) contributions of price- 
less value. 

The collection is a comprehensive record 
of the progress of the United States in every 
path of human industry, comprising models 
of plows and other agricultural implements, 
fences and gates, bridges, fire escapes and 
ladders, boot and shoe machinery and 
leather-working machinery, machines for 
making screws, nails, horseshoes, chains and 
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files, wire working- and sheet metal working 
machines, electric dynamos and motors, tele- 
graphy, electric lighting and telephony, 
printing machines, steam engines, including 
locomotives, spinning, cordage and weaving 
machines, knitting and netting machines, 
ships' ordnance and firearms, sewing ma- 
chines, thrashing machines, laundry and wash- 
ing apparatus, machines for wood turning, 
wood working and wood sawing and type- 
writing machines. 

These are only some of the leading groups, 
and are mentioned because they contain the 
largest number of models. For instance, 
out of an exhibit of more than 2,500 models, 
there are 1 1 1 models of boot and shoe 
machinery, 106 of screw making machinery, 
106 of printing machines, 206 of steam 
engines, including locomotives, 283 of 
machines for marine propulsion, 117 of 
ordnance, 160 of firearms, 103 of sewing 
machines, and 110 of mills, including grain- 
weighing machines. 

The March of Science. 

The models of harvesters include a 
" header " used in Gaul in the first century ; 
a model of Boyce's mowing machine, pat- 
ented in England in 1799 ; the Hussey 
mower of 1833 ; the McCormick reaper of 
1834; the Mann harvester, of 1 8 50, and so 
on down to the present splendid machines. 
In other agricultural implements, such as 
plows and cultivators, the models illustrate 
the development from the ancient Egyptian 
and Assyrian plows down to the model sulky 
plows and cultivators. 

In sewing machines the models show the 
first attempts at mechanical sewing. There 
is the Greenough machine of 1842 and the 
Elias Howe machine of 1846. Then come 
working models of all the later develop- 
ments down to the present perfected ma- 



chines. In telephones the history of the art is 
given, from the Bell telephone of 1876 down 
to the present modern improvements. In 
ordnance there is a marvelously wide range. 
The early Chinese wooden cannon, which 
was used before gunpowder became known 
to Europeans, is probably the most ancient 
relic in this group. In firearms the develop- 
ment of the art is illustrated through the 
successive stages of the match lock, the fire 
lock, the flint lock, the early percussion lock 
and the crude forms of breechloaders. Then 
come the modern breechloaders, including 
all forms of repeaters and self-feeders, down 
to the latest magazine gun accepted by the 
United States War Department. 

Old Colonial Spinning Wheels. 

In spinning machines there are many 
curious models, such as the ancient distaff 
and spindle, the early East Indian spinning 
wheels and the old style of spinning wheels 
used in Colonial times. There is a model 
of James Hargreaves' spinning-jenny of 1767, 
another of Arkwright's water-frame of 1769 
and so on down to the latest self-acting mules. 
In weaving there are models of ancient Egyp- 
tian and Roman looms, the primitive East 
Indian looms, the Navajo Indian looms and 
several other old-timers. Then come all 
kinds of modern looms down to the great 
power looms of recent date. 

In printing machines there are models of 
the Guttenberg press, the Franklin and other 
early presses, the Adams press of 1830, and 
so on down to the Webb perfecting newspaper 
presses of to-day. In steam engines there is 
a large array of ancient forms. Hero's 
seropile, of 150 B. C, and the engines of 
Papin, Savery, Newcomen and Watt are 
shown. Then come the early locomotive 
engines of Trevethick, Stephenson and others, 
down to the modern Brooks and Baldwin. 
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Other Bureaus. 
The Land Office and the Bureau of Educa- 
tion also make an extensive showing-, and the 
Geological Survey shows an elaborate collec- 
tion of minerals, rocks, fossils and fossil ani- 
mals. The Census Office has in its collection 
one of the famous Hollerith tabulating 
machines. This will be in actual operation 
during the Fair, five or six Census Office 
employees being detailed for the purpose. 
You put a visitor into one end of this 
machine and he comes out at the other end 
tabulated as to age, size, color, nationality 
and a score of other details. The Indian 
exhibit is not in the Government Building. It 
is confined to the Government Indian School, 
at the south end of the grounds, adjoining 
Professor Putnam's ethnological exhibit 

From Far Alaska. 

This, our newest acquisition, being in the 
position of a ward of the Government, gives 
to the world an idea of its wealth and variety 
of resources through the Interior Depart- 
ment. The display is one that will astonish 
the visitor. It is made up offish, furs, hard- 
woods of new and beautiful varieties, minerals 
of all sorts, and other leading products of the 
soil and mines. 

The Smithsonian Institute. 

This exhibit includes the collection of 
models and specimens from the National 
Museum, and the display made by the Fish 
Commission. It covers a range of subjects 
as wide as the domain of natural history, 
and each subject is exemplified in the most 
complete manner. The ethnological and 
archaeological groups have already received 
consideration, and repetition would be weari- 
some to the reader ; but there are other divi- 
sions which merit notice. The group most 



likely to attract popular attention is that in 
which the mammals and birds of America 
are so arranged as not only to bring each 
specimen before the eye in a life-like way, 
but as also to illustrate the natural surround- 
ings of that species. 

The most striking of the North American 
mammals are arranged in special groups. 
Alaska caribou, New England caribou, wal- 
rus, sea lion and other animals are grouped 
in a remarkably clever way. The actual 
grasses, rocks, vegetation, trees, shrubs, peb- 
bles and a hundred other concomitants of 
their natural homes have been secured and 
the museum exhibit of mammals is a master- 
piece of grouping and arrangement. Many 
of the animals appear to be quietly feeding 
or reclining, or are in an alert position at the 
scent of danger. Native deer are seen emerg- 
ing from a growth of trees. Badgers and 
armadillos are seen in the family groups and 
domestic occupations. There is a special 
series of single specimens showing the va- 
rious forms of mammalian life on the Ameri- 
can continent. 

Rare Collection of Birds. 

In the section devoted to ornithology, the 
highest art of the taxidermist has been called 
into requisition, and the collection of birds 
forms a brilliant attraction as well as a fasci- 
nating study. The peculiar habits of the 
different bird species are shown. Thus, 
the hornbill is seen in the act of plastering 
up a nest to imprison his mate. The shrike, 
or butcher bird, has its nest in a thorn hedge, 
with mice impaled on the thorns. Carolina 
paroquets are shown in the act of feeding, 
and another group shows their roosting pro- 
clivities, with heads downward, like bats. 
There is a courting scene among a group of 
prairie chickens. Protective mimicry is shown 
in the case of some birds that have different 
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colored plumage at different seasons of the 
year. Then there is the series which includes 
wild pigeons and other families nearly extinct. 
There is an elaborate series of birds of paradise 
and the most complete exhibit of humming 
birds ever made. Every family of birds found 
in America has its special exhibit and also all 
families of insects and all forms of invertebrae. 
The leading features of the fish exhibit 
have been described in a preceding chapter, 
but that portion displayed in the Government 
Building will amply repay observation. 

The War Department. 

The section presided over by Bellona is 
in the southeast corner of the building. The 
exhibits by the War Department are made in 
five subdivisions, representing the different 
branches of the service: the Quartermasters', 
Ordnance, Signal Service, Engineers', and 
Hospital. The first four are to be found here, 
while the medical and surgical branch occu- 
pies a special building, to be hereafter 
noticed. The exhibit occupies one-fifth of the 
entire floor space. 

Major Clifton Comly, U. S. Army, repre- 
sents the War Department on the World's 
Fair board of management, and has general 
charge of the exhibit. His efficient aids in 
the several bureaus are : Quartermaster's, 
Captain John F. Rogers ; ordnance, Captain 
A. H. Russell ; engineers', Captain W. L. 
Marshall ; signal service, Captain R. E. 
Thompson, and army medical exhibit, Dr. 
L. A. Legaarde. 

Of the displays that of the Quartermaster's 
Department is the most spectacular. It con- 
tains striking models and lay figures, which 
are used to show the various uniforms and 
colors of different army corps. Army wagons, 
mule teams, and all the paraphernalia of sup- 
plies, go to make up an interesting exhibit. 
One valuable relic is General Thomas' old 



wagon, which was used by that veteran Union 
general in all his campaigns. 

Another feature of the exhibit is an old 
army wagon, battered, but still in the ring. 
The label on it tells that it served four years 
and nine months in the Union army, traveled 
4,160 miles, and marched with Sherman 
to the sea. Here also may be seen a six- 
mule wagon, another four-mule wagon, which 
in army parlance is called an army escort 
wagon. There is also a Dougherty wagon, 
hauled by four mules, one of which is 
attached to each army post. 

There is an army ambulance, fully equip- 
ped. There is a veterinary exhibit, showing 
the medicine and tools that the Government 
issues for the care of animals. This group 
also contains pathological specimens showing 
the diseases of mules and horses. 

Flags and Uniforms. 

There is a handsome case of regimental 
colors. Another case contains old colors, 
including those used in the war of 18 12 and 
the Mexican war. Lay figures of General 
Schofield and his entire staff are strikingly 
handsome. Another series of lay figures 
represents the various military costumes from 
an historical standpoint. There is a figure 
of a Puritan soldier of the year 1 630. On 
his shoulder rests an old matchlock of fifteenth 
century design. Then come other figures 
representing the revolutionary period cos- 
tumes, those ofthewarof 1 Si 2, the Mexican 
war, and so on down to the present time. 

All these historical costumes are abso- 
lutely accurate, and some of them are par- 
tially made up from real relics owned by the 
Government or loaned for the purpose. There 
is a model of an Indian scout, and a collec- 
tion of bunting from twenty-five separate 
army corps of the Civil war. Some of these 
colors are used to drape other sections of the 
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Government exhibit. There is also a hand- 
some model of Fort Sheridan in plaster, and 
another of the National Cemetery at Arling- 
ton, near Washington, the ancestral home 
of the Lees. 

Cannon and Small Arms. 

A considerable portion of the space has 
been connected into one arsenal, and the 
floor is covered with weapons and munitions 
of war, from rifled cannon that throw a shell 
weighing a thousand pounds to the revolv- 
ing pistol ; from the steel bolt as large as a 
flour barrel to the tiny pellet with which 
modern warfare seeks to wound and disable, 
but not to kill. 

The greatest gun is the fifty-eight ton 
cannon for coast defence, cast at the Govern- 
ment foundry, at Watervliet, New York. It 
is a twelve-inch breech-loading steel rifle, 
and measures in length 33 feet and 6 inches. 
About the breech plates of steel are wrapped 
to give it strength, until its diameter is 48 
inches. The gun requires a charge of four 
hundred and sixty pounds of powder to hurl 
a steel projectile weighing one thousand 
pounds eighteen miles. 

Two steel cars constructed expressly for 
the purpose by the Pennsylvania Central, 
conveyed the gun from the arsenal to Chi- 
cago. Each car used was 70 feet long and 
built of steel. The cannon rested on a truss 
or bridge, the centre of which was over the 
couplings of the cars. Great care was mani- 
fest in making up the little train. Each car 
was provided with twelve wheels of steel, 
and on each was a brake to secure the instant 
stopping of the train in the event of that 
being necessary. 

The Ordnance Bureau has a varied exhibit, 
many of the machines for making rifles and 
small arms being of the most costly work- 
manship. Machines for shaping guard plates 
31— f 



will be shown in actual operation, and several 
other electric motor machines will be seen in 
daily operation during the Fair. In machin- 
ery for making rifles the Government will 
show all the latest improvements, and from 
fifteen to twenty workmen will be kept 
employed all the time. There are a drop 
hammer for forging, milling machines and 
ordinary lathes for turning. 

There is an intricate machine for tapering 
gun barrels and another for boring very 
small calibres. Wood-working machines give 
an idea of how the Government makes the 
stocks for its rifles. One machine cuts out 
the bed for lock plates, another beds the 
lock, and still another complicated machine 
cuts out the groove in the stock for the 
barrel. One very old gunmaking machine, 
which was in use in the early part of the 
century, is shown. 

Cartridge and Bullet Machines. 

In cartridge making there are all kinds of 
machines for cutting and punching. Double- 
acting presses cut the disks, another machine 
forms the flange of the cartridge, and a small 
machine puts on the foil. There is a machine 
for punching bullets, and another for cover- 
ing small calibre bullets with steel. One 
interesting machine loads the cartridge and 
seals them up. In heavy artillery the Ord- 
nance Bureau will show two large testing 
machines, one twelve-inch rifle weighing one 
hundred and sixteen thousand pounds, one 
ten-inch rifle and one eight-inch rifle. 

There are two twelve-inch breech-loading 
rifle mortars outside the building on the 
plaza. There is a large variety of small arms, 
ranging from the old matchlocks and flint- 
locks down to the most modern magazine 
rifles, which are self- feeding and warranted 
to kill as rapidly as a Gatling gun. Very 
interesting are the devices shown in this 
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exhibit which test the pressure of powder 
and the speed of bullets. 

There is a model of the new Sault Ste. 
Marie canal, and another of the largest kind 
of lake craft that go through the new locks. 
There is also a model of the old Sault Ste. 
Marie locks, which affords an interesting com- 
parison of Government engineering on the 
lakes, new and old, showing the superiority 
of modern methods. 

The splendid model of the work on the 
Mississippi at Keokuk, Iowa, is shown. 
Another shows the improvements between 
the Hudson River and East River at New 
York. There is a twenty-five foot model of 
the improvements in the Hudson River above 
Albany, showing the Government dikes. 
Another model of Hell Gate, New York, 
shows the intricate methods employed in the 
famous explosion by General Newton. Mod- 
ern dams in the Mississippi River are profusely 
illustrated in the same way. There are 
models of the new fortifications at New York, 
Boston and San Francisco. One model 
shows the style of blockhouse used in 
General Sherman's campaign. There is a 
working model of the plant of the jetty at 
the mouth of the Columbia River. Another 
working model shows the famous Gruson 
cast-iron turret in the act of revolving. 

The Government's Engineering Exhibit. 
A feature of the exhibit is a full collection 
of photographs of Government works in 
various parts of the United States. Many of 
the pictures have been enlarged to good size 
and occupy conspicuous places. In addi- 
tion to these, twenty-eight large transparen- 
cies have been arranged representing certain 
panels, the windows in the southeast corner 
of the building being devoted to the purpose. 
Among the transparencies appear handsomely 
colored views of some of the most note- 



worthy feats in Government engineering, 
among them a huge panoramic view of Chi- 
cago harbor and the Government works. 
The view is taken from the site of the United 
States lighthouse and covers a large field of 
vision. 

The famous Washington aqueduct system 
is shown and also the movable dams on the 
Ohio River. In proof of the value to the 
Government of the Engineer Corps and the 
great amount of public improvements which 
has been made since river and harbor im- 
provements were first begun, over $225,000,- 
000 has been expended under the direction 
of the head officer of the Engineer Corps. 

The Signal Service. 

This bureau makes a pleasing and impos- 
ing display, approaching the spectacular, and 
attracting much attention from the general 
public. Near the centre of the Government 
Building and easily reached from the rotunda, 
the Signal Service Bureau has arranged a 
cycloramic picture to represent the achieve- 
ments of United States officers in the field of 
exploration. This grouping is an Arctic scene, 
representing Lieutenant Greely in the act of 
welcoming home subordinate officers on the 
latter's return from the expedition, when the 
American flag was planted farther north than 
ever before in the history of exploration. 

The cycloramic effect is produced by a 
large painting in the background, showing 
the winter quarters of the Greely expedition. 
In the foreground there are life-size lay 
figures of Lieutenant Lockwood, Sergeant 
Brainerd and an Eskimo with a train of dogs, 
these being the returning party from the trip 
to the far north. Lieutenant Greely is ad- 
vancing to welcome home the expedition. 
The Eskimo is busy with his dogs, which 
are grouped in front of a sledge loaded with 
the accessories of Arctic travel. The small 
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flag made by Mrs. Greely is a feature of the 
decorations. Lieutenant Greely is accom- 
panied by an orderly, and everything in the 
picture is lifelike. The intermediate space 
between the figures in the foreground and 
the immense canvas at the rear is filled with 
characteristic Arctic scenery. 

Across the aisle, and adjoining the cyclo- 
ramie picture, there are cases filled with 
Arctic relics, souvenirs and material used in 
explorations by army and navy officers and 
by civilians. These include a most interest- 
ing collection from the Sir John Franklin 
expedition, which were recovered by Lieu- 
tenant Schwatka. At the sides there are 
paintings of Arctic scenes by famous artists 
and a large collection of enlarged photo- 
graphs and portraits of famous Arctic 
explorers. 

Exhibit of the Signal Service. 

The Signal Service exhibit proper occupies 
a space near by, in which are displayed the 
new field telephone equipment. This in- 
cludes the reel cart and knapsack equipment, 
which is carried either by horsemen or on 
the shoulders of orderlies. Then there is the 
famous heliograph, showing the latest im- 
provements in this method of signaling, which 
is the invention of Lieutenant Thompson, 
who has charge of the World's Fair Signal 
Service Exhibit. The new heliograph has 
flashed signals in Arizona over a range of 
125 miles. There is also an electric signal- 
ing equipment, embracing the instruments 
used on military telegraph lines. There is 
also an endless variety of visual signaling 
apparatus, such as flags and torches. Many 
of these methods of signaling constitute an 
outdoor exhibit on the Government plaza. 

Part of the outdoor exhibit of this branch 
of the science is a monster balloon manufac- 
tured on an order from General Greely by 



Henri Lachambre of Paris. The contract 
provided that this flying machine should have 
a capacity of 1 3 ,000 cubic feet. It is to be 
supplied with all the requisites for a captive 
balloon with a view to being exhibited at 
Chicago, and the contract mentioned the fact 
that Chicago is " a place subject to much 
severe wind, thus requiring every part of the 
balloon to be constructed with a view to its 
being subject to possible strains of more than 
ordinary winds and atmospheric changes." 

When midsummer comes, General Greely 
expects to be able to make ascension every 
day at Chicago, and no doubt the captive 
balloon will be one of the most interesting 
features of the Government's great exhibit. 

A Model Hospital. 

The exhibit by the medical branch of the 
army is made in a separate building on the 
plaza between the Government Building and 
Manufacturers. Here is erected a typical 
model hospital, such as is used at every army 
post. The World's Fair army hospital is a 
twelve-bed affair, which is about one-third the 
size of the largest in use at regular army posts. 
In all respects except size it is an exact 
reproduction of the average post hospital. Jt 
will not be a working exhibit in the sense 
that cases of sickness will be treated therein, 
but will be used solely for showing hospital 
methods and appurtenances. 

Ambulances and other methods of trans- 
porting the wounded and sick will be shown. 
Medical wagons and hand carts and a com- 
plete set of army, medical and hospital sup- 
plies will be on exhibition. Instruments and 
apparatus for surgical use, such as artificial 
limbs, will form a part of the exhibit. There 
are also models of army hospitals, including 
those most famous in this and other countries. 
A complete laboratory is being fitted up for 
physical and anthropometrical measurements. 
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A visitor may enter one door and pass through 
a corridor. When he comes out at the other 
end a piece of paper will be handed him on 
which is recorded his height, breadth, weight, 
the color of his hair and eyes and a few 
score other particulars in classified form. 

The Navy Department. 

The exhibit of this important branch of 
the service is made in the model battle-ship, 
which was constructed on suggestion by Cap- 
tain Meade, on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
just fronting the United States Building. The 
ship itself is the leading feature of the dis- 
play, and serves the double purpose of illus- 
trating the latest type of naval architecture, 
and of furnishing the best facilities for show- 
ing the discipline, life and exercises of a ship's 
crew, the manner of handling guns, torpedoes, 
etc., and of giving an appropriate setting to 
the exhibits of the various naval bureaus 
which are housed on the berth deck. 

The Illinois is a pattern of the United 
States cruiser Oregon, used in the United 
States coast defense, and is made to represent 
the most modern man-of-war. The sides of 
the hull from berth to main deck are made 
of brick laid to the contour of the vessel, 
and finished with Portland cement. Below 
the berth-deck the ship is finished with steel 
plates extending well into the water. The 
sides of superstructure, turrets, redoubts, 
13-inch and 8-inch guns are of wood framing, 
also covered with cement laid on metal lath- 
ing. The other parts of the ship and fittings 
are made of materials similar to those used 
in the construction of a real vessel, such as 
the decks and their framing, military tower, 
chimneys, hatches, bridge, skylights, etc. 

The ship is 348 feet in length, 70 feet beam 
and draws 24 feet of water. Were it a real 
ship rather than a model nine thousand horse 
power engines would be required for its pro- 



pulsion. Under this power it would make a 
speed of eighteen knots an hour and have a 
coal capacity of one thousand and eight hun- 
dred tons. 

The Battle Ship. 

It would require four hundred and fifty 
men and all officers to man the guns and 
perform the duty of war. Upon the super- 
structure deck are placed the weapons of 
greatest destructive power known to warfare. 
These consist of four 13-inch rifles, requiring 
an 1,100-pound steel shell and four hundred 
and fifty pounds of powder at each discharge. 
Each of these rests within a steel revolving 
turret, the sides of which are twelve inches 
thick. They throw a projectile a distance of 
thirteen miles. Distributed about the gun deck, 
in steel turrets also, are eight smaller guns, 
which require a 500-pound shell and one 
hundred and fifty pounds of powder and 
which carry eight miles. Between each of 
these are four 6-inch rifles mounted in bar- 
bettes for broadside firing. Between the tur- 
rets on the superstructure are eighteen Hotch- 
kiss rapid-firing guns, each of which can be 
discharged so rapidly that four bullets are sent 
flying through the air before the first one falls. 

Four Briggs-Schroeder rapid-firing guns 
on the bridge deck, two Hotchkiss guns on 
the foretop and two Gatling guns on the 
fighting top of the military mast, together 
with a revolving cannon in the forecastle, 
pistols, hand arms and cutlasses innumerable 
all about, complete the armament. 

Above the decks are hung the small boats, 
which consist of two steam launches, two 
sailing launches, four cutters, two whale 
boats, a captain's gig and dingy and the cat- 
amaran, or lifeboat, resembling a raft upon 
two huge cigar-shaped air compartments. 

Every compartment of the Illinois is com- 
plete as seen in the Oregon. The conning 
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tower formed of 1 2-inch armor .plate for the 
protection of the pilot and his apparatus is 
there and fitted with whistling tubes and calls. 
In the hold are models of all the guns made 
in the Civil war for naval uses. Besides, the 
walls are hung with portraits of famous naval 
heroes, among which is that of Samuel C. 
Reid, who designed the American flag. There 
are also exhibits from the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis and charts of the United States 
Coast Survey, a naval hospital and a thousand 
other things seen in naval warfare. 

The Illinois is lighted with four hundred 
and twenty incandescents, each of sixteen 
candle power. The search lights upon the 
bridge deck are each thirty-eight thousand 
candle power. She is manned by Captain 
Taussig, commander, with subordinate officers 
from the man-of-war Michigan and from the 
Marine Corps. These are Executive Officer 
James Hallam, Chief Engineer Bennett, 
Lieutenants Poundstoneand Blow, Paymaster 
Crosby and Dr. Russell, who has charge of 
the dispensary. Captain Russell, of the 
United States Navy, has charge of the Ma- 
rine Corps and James Reid is the ship's cox- 
swain. The battle ship will be exhibited 
daily until the close of the Fair ; and at every 
evening performance is brilliantly illuminated, 
and gives a practice of the search light and 
electric signals. 

The Naval Observatory. 

Just east of the Government Building are 
three small edifices used as a Naval Observa- 
tory, and here every day observations are 
taken chronometrically, astronomically and 
nautically, of the celestial bodies and heav- 
enly phenomena. Three different instru- 
ments are used, together with an astronom- 
ical clock of high precision. In the ob- 
servatory area a number of controlled clocks 
have been placed automatically by the pas- 



sage of an electric current from a transmit- 
ting clock previously set to the exact time 
by electric time signals received as the big 
ball drops. It is intended to correct all 
clocks, whether private or public, in the 
World's Fair buildings. Time gongs and 
sounders will also be introduced wherever 
desired, for demonstration by eye and ear of 
the Washington code of time signals. 
These signals are sent automatically by a 
clock which transmits a beat every second 
for three minutes before noon at Washington 
all over the country wherever Western Union 
telegraph wires penetrate. 

Relics of Arctic Explorers. 

A number of curious relics are also stored 
in the observatory. There is a chronometer 
belonging to the ship Polaris, which sailed 
on an Arctic expedition in 1872, under the 
command of Captain C F. Hall. The ex- 
ploring party buried the chronometer in the 
ice after the breaking up of their ship, and it 
lay buried there for four winters and three 
summers. At one time the thermometer ■ 
registered 104 degrees below zero, but Cap- 
tain Hall's chronometer is now in thorough 
working order, as if it had never gone 
through such a trying experience. It was 
found in the ice in 1876 by Captain Nares, 
who commanded a British polar expedition, 
and who afterward restored the chronometer 
to the United States Government. 

Another instrument which now keeps cor- 
rect time is a chronometer which was buried 
in the ice by Captain De Long, of the ship 
Jeannette. There is also the first chronom- 
eter ever purchased by the United States 
Government from an American maker. Each 
native maker has now to make an affidavit 
that his instruments are made in this coun- 
try before the Government will purchase 
them. Around the walls of the observatory 
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are a number of pictures of the great Naval 
Observatory at Washington. 

The Torpedo Exhibit. 

This branch of the naval display was pre- 
pared at the Torpedo Station at Newport, 
Rhode Island, under the supervision of Lieut. - 
Commander Belknap, of the navy, who de- 
voted six months to the task. 

A special feature of the exhibit is that it is 
entirely American and, so far as practicable, 
the work of the new navy, as it is called, 
though models, portraits, photographs, arms, 
and relics, which will aid in illustrating the 
history and progress of the United States 
Navy, are included. The orders of the depart- 
ment are that no trophies shall be shown, but 
some torpedoes, which were used in the Civil 
war, and are not regarded as trophies, will 
appear in the collection. 

The largest of these fearful engines of 
modern warfare is that known as the " Sims- 
Edison Fish." It is 25 feet in length and 5 
in circumference in the centre, with sharp 
steel points a foot in length at each end. The 
tubing that covers the entire torpedo is of cop- 
per, and the famous instrument of death is 
divided into four sections that are fastened 
together with steel rivets. 

The first section of the prow contains the 
explosives and the fuse, while in the second 
section reposes a three-mile cable, with reel 
and drum that pays out the cable as the tor- 
pedo is sent from shore. In the third section 
is inclosed a powerful electric motor that 
furnishes the propelling power, while in the 
last section the steering apparatus and rudder 
are placed. 

The torpedo when ready for use is 
attached — or, rather, hung — to a float built 
in the shape of an ordinary rowboat, with a 
flat top, lying even with the water. This 
float is stuffed with cotton and cannot be 
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injured by being pierced with bullets. The 
torpedo weighs 2,900 pounds, while the cot- 
ton-stuffed float tips the beam at 700 pounds. 

The Treasury exhibit is to be found in the 
southwest corner of the Government Build- 
ing, with a small overflow across the aisle 
adjoining the section occupied by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. At the south end the 
first exhibit is that of the Supervising Archi- 
tect's office. This includes water-color pictures 
of all the large Government buildings in the 
country. The different styles of architecture 
are plainly brought out. Some of the more 
recent buildings make an excellent showing, 
such as the new post offices at Washington, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul. There are no 
models, and the size and architecture of the 
various buildings are shown either by water- 
color paintings or enlarged photographs. 

In the same corner of the building there 
is the Marine Hospital exhibit. Here are 
freely illustrated the quarantine methods of 
the Government. There are models and pic- 
tures of the various hospital stations along 
the coast. The model quarantine station is 
shown, together with a comparison of quar- 
antine methods in various counties. There is 
a working exhibit in the form of a disinfect- 
ing chamber ; also a model probation camp, 
where immigrants are held during the pre- 
valence of a cholera scare or other disquieting 
news from infected ports. In connection 
with the Marine Hospital exhibit there is also 
a fine display of bacteriological methods of 
investigation. 

Standard Weights and Measures. 

Next comes the exhibit by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. This is of special impor- 
tance to scientists, although there are many 
features that will interest the general public. 
The standard weights and measures of the 
United States are shown. Anyone with a 
tape-line may take a true official measure- 
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ment. Then there are models showing the 
system of triangulation across the continent, 
tide gauges, etc. There will be an ocular 
demonstration of the movements of tides on 
the seacoast. Methods of measuring the 
currents of streams will also be shown by 
means of working models. There is a relief 
map, 25 feet square, of the great interconti- 
nental railway system, for which Government 
surveys have been made. Other valuable 
instruments and models will illustrate astro- 
nomical topography. 

Lighthouse and Buoys. 

Adjoining this exhibit is the indoor dis- 
play made by the Lighthouse Department. 
There is also an outdoor display made by 
the Lighthouse Board. A model lighthouse 
and buoys have been erected on the lake 
shore adjoining the battleship, and here the 
daily routine of a working lighthouse will be 
shown. This model lighthouse is 100 feet high, 
is equipped with a lens of the fourth order 
and will be lighted at night". In the light- 
house exhibit, inside the Government Build- 
ing, there are shown the most approved 
lenses of large and medium power. Some 
of these lenses were especially made in Paris 
for the World's Fair exhibit. Lighthouse 
lanterns and ships' lanterns of Various sizes 
are also shown. Then there are models of 
various styles of architecture in lighthouses. 
There is a model of one built entirely of steel, 
which is located at Fowey rock, off the 
Florida coast. Another is a reproduction of 
a lighthouse of solid masonry built on Minot 
ledge, off Boston harbor. 

The Bureau of Registry makes an interest- 
ing exhibit. Here the visitor may see speci- 
mens of all the paper money and bonds 
issued by the Government prior to the insti- 
tution of the Bureau of Printing and Engrav- 
ing. There is also a complete historical ^ 



collection of continental and colonial currency. 
There are specimens of Government bonds 
that at one time passed current as money. 
Most interesting are old warrants drawn for 
immense sums. There are, for instance, 
warrants for payment of $15,000,000 in the 
Geneva award, and other legal obligations of 
the Government. There are also complete 
sets of old State bank moneys, including 
fractional currency. One of the interesting 
relics in this registry exhibit is the first key 
that was used to lock the Treasury vaults of 
the United States. This was long before the 
present era of combination locks, which are 
also illustrated. 

The Spectacular Display. 

In three great gilt frames, designed after 
the facade of the Treasury Building at Wash- 
ington, are exhibits of every denomination of 
paper currency, bonds and certificates to 
which the name and credit of the United 
States has been given. The frames are mar- 
vels of exquisite workmanship. The sides 
represent pillars, wound with gold ribbons, 
and the cap is a design in the same style of 
architecture. The space upon which the 
exhibits are mounted is 6x12 feet in two of 
the frames and 6x13 in the third. The coat 
of arms of the Treasury Department adorns 
each of the two smaller frames and that of 
the United States -embellishes the third. But 
while the frames will of themselves excite 
much admiration, it is the exhibits within 
which will excite at once the admiration and 
longing of all who gaze upon the pictures. 

Familiar Faces. 

Frame No. 1 contains in plain color the 
vignettes of all the Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury, from Alexander Hamilton to John G. 
Carlisle. Besides these are the vignettes of 
all the people whose faces have appeared on 
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any of the currency, bonds, certificates, com- 
missions or other instruments ever issued by 
the United States. There are, besides, all 
the pictures of ships, battles and great 
historic events which have so appeared. The 
vignette of nearly every prominent Union 
general of the late war is there. The ven- 
erable Winfield Scott's picture in the stiff 
uniform of the old army is seen along with 
that of the dashing Custer in the half frontier 
garb which it was always his pleasure to 
wear when campaigning. Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, Thomas, McPherson, Kilpatrick, 
Hancock, and a host of others all appear as 
having been honored by a place on the cur- 
rency of the nation. 

Pictures of Great Events. 

There are statesmen, too, and great finan- 
ciers galore. Hamilton, Morris, McCulloch, 
Sumner, Sherman, and so on along the line 
of the men whose names are household words 
as men who have spent their lives in the 
peaceful service of their country. Then there 
are pictures of great historic events : The 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, taken from 
the picture in the Capitol at Washington ; 
Perry's victory on Lake Erie, pictures of 
ships which have taken part in celebrated 
engagements, symbolical pictures, all of 
which have decorated the currency or some 
other instrument printed by order of the 
Government. 

In the second frame are plain engravings 
of commissions, certificates and other official 
instruments. Here, too, are shown all the 
patterns of revenue stamps ever issued. 

The third frame shows the completed 
notes and bonds, with color, lines and 
figures, and all the marks by which the 
genuine money may be identified. Here are 
Treasury notes all the way from one dollar 
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bonds bearing interest at 4 per cent, of a 
denomination of $50,000 ; silver and gold 
certificates enough for a king's ransom. But 
in reality the bills are only printed on one 
side and the numbers are left out in different 
places, so that no one could by any means 
be fooled with the exhibits if they should fall 
into improper hands. Specimens of all the 
bond issues now outstanding and of various 
denominations are also among the exhibits. 
West of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing is the exhibit of the registry depart- 
ment of the Treasury in charge of Philip W. 
Holmes, a special agent of the Treasury, 
Here, on a vertical circular frame with many 
wings, are mounted specimens of all the 
paper money made since the colonial days 
up to that now in circulation. This exhibit 
will also include all the old State bank money 
and the bonds and currency issued by the 
Southern confederacy. 

The Mint In Operation. 

But that part of the Treasury exhibit 
which excites the most delighted notice is 
the illustration of the process of making 
money, which is carried on daily under 
direction of experienced employees detailed 
from the coin-factory of the Government at 
Philadelphia. Here, eager thousands press 
to see the bright pieces turned out from the 
powerful coining press which accomplishes 
so easily the work of a thousand hammers 
wielded by giant arms. The machine is 
capable of exerting a pressure equal to nearly 
a half million pounds. The amount of force 
required to stamp the image and superscription 
of the United States upon a disc of copper, 
amalgam, or gold alloy, is something beyond 
the current idea. 

Mr. James, the master mechanic in charge 
of this experimental mint, is authority for the 



to one thousand dollars in denomination ; ) following figures : To turn out a single 
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penny calls for a pressure of seventy thousand 
pounds. The manufacture of a nickel or of 
a silver dime demands seven per cent, more 
force. A twenty-five cent piece is stamped 
, by the exertion of a power equivalent to one 
I hundred and thirty-four thousand pounds ; 
while three times that pressure is needed to 
obtain a perfect impression of the silver 
edition of the almighty dollar. 

The Life Saving Station. 

A part of the Treasury exhibit is to be 
sought beyond the limits of the Government 
Building. On the shore of the lake in close 
proximity to the Naval Observatory is the 
life saving station. The building is 35 x 67 
feet, is two stories in height, with a lookout 
above the roof. The station is in charge of 
Lieutenant McLellan, United States Revenue 
Marine, and is manned with the usual com- 
plement of men, surf-boats, apparatus, etc. 
During the World's Fair period, public 
exhibitions of boat-drills, including the use 
of the life-saving apparatus, are given daily 
for the benefit of visitors. 

Connected with the station are boats and 
other apparatus, such as guns for firing life- 
lines, life preservers, netting, lanterns, colored 
fire, etc. On the ground-floor, at the west 
end of the building, is a large boat-room, 
connected with a broad launch- way, 1 20 feet 
in length. 

The cost of the building, not including 
boats and gear, was ten thousand dollars. 

The Light House is of steel of the most 
modern pattern, one hundred feet high, and 
braced with guys on every side. Five men 
from the regular service were detailed to 
take charge of and operate it during the 
exposition, and afterwards the entire structure 
and fittings will be taken down and sent to 
the Columbia River on the Pacific coast for 
actual "use. The tower carries a revolving 



light of the first magnitude, showing red and 
white alternately, with the most powerful 
reflectors made. 

The Department of State. 

The history and functions of this depart- 
ment are demonstrated in a manner which 
will convey to most persons their first ade- 
quate idea of the interest attaching to its 
archives. The scope of the exhibit is wide 
and embraces: 

First. — Negotiations of whatever nature 
touching and governing the interests and 
intercourse with foreign powers by the United 
States and its citizens. 

Second. — Medium of correspondence be- 
tween the President and the Chief Executives 
of the several States of the Union. 

Third. — Custody of the seal or arms of the 
United States, Declaration of Independence, 
Articles of Confederation, Constitution of the 
United States, archives of the Continental 
Congress, papers of Washington, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Franklin and other manuscripts 
pertaining to the early history of the United 
States. 

Fourth. — Treaties, conventions and agree- 
ments with foreign powers. 

Fifth. — Proclamations by the President 
and laws and resolutions as printed and pub- 
lished under the direction of the Secretary of 
State by authority of Congress. 

Sixth. — Collection, publication and dis- 
semination of general and specific information 
concerning foreign trade and markets. 

Under negotiations with foreign powers a 
documentary and historical review of diplo- 
matic episodes, to begin with the labors of 
Franklin, Dean and Lee, has been prepared. 
For example, the Treaty of Alliance, Defini- 
tive Treaty of Peace, ransoming of Americans 
from slavery in the Barbary States, purchase 
of Louisiana, Florida and Alaska will be 
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exhibited. A collection of portraits of the 
rulers of the nations of the earth, as well as 
the Prime Minister or chief of foreign affairs 
of each country, to show the faces, and the 
autographs of those with whom the Nation 
through the State Department has to deal, is 
an attractive feature. 

The Great Seal. 

Under Sec. 2 there is a variety of forms, 
commissions and warrants illustrative of the 
manner in which the routine of certain work- 
ing of the department is observed. 

In Sec. 3 one of the principal features is 
the embellishment of the State Department's 
section, as well as illustrating the most 
important functions with the Great Seal or 
arms of the United States properly emblaz- 
oned on canvas. A thoroughly correct emblaz- 
onment of the Great Seal or Arms, obverse 
and reverse, has never been made,andthegreat 
seal has now been placed in a position where it 
will be, perhaps, the principal object presented 
to the view of the spectator as he enters the 
Government Building. It has been sur- 
rounded by appropriate combinations in the 
form of drapery, and the rest of the draping 
of this section is of the same character and 
emblematic of the revolutionary period. 
Flags of the various partisan or State regi- 
ments are used for this purpose, combined 
with the arms of the thirteen original States. 

These decorations form a tasteful and sug- 
gestive background for the highest emblem 
and evidence of the Governmental authority. 
The present seal was finally decided on June 
20, J 782, on report of the then Secretary, to 
whom had been referred for selection several 
designs. The device is as follows : 

Arms. — Paleways of thirteen pieces argent 
and gules ; a chief, azure ; the escutcheon on 
the breast of the American eagle displayed 
proper, holding in its dexter talons an olive 
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branch and in its sinister a bundle of thirteen 
arrows, all proper, and in its beak a scroll 
inscribed with this motto : E Pluribus Umtm. 

For the Crest. — Over the head of the 
eagle, which appears above the escutcheon, a 
glory, or breaking through a cloud, proper, 
and surrounding thirteen stars, forming a 
constellation, argent, on an azure field. 

Reverse. — A pyramid unfinished. In the 
zenith, an eye in a triangle, surrounded with 
a glory, proper. Over the eye these words : 
Atinuit Cccptis, meaning " The eye of Provi- 
dence is favorable to our undertakings." On 
the base of the pyramid in letters mdcclxxvi., 
and underneath the following motto, Novus 
or do s eel or it m, meaning "A new order of 
centuries." 

Parts of the Shield. 

The disc now in use was cut in 1S85 in 
the Administration of Secretary Frederick T. 
Frelinghuysen, after the design had been 
submitted by the State Department to several 
historical scholars and authorities on heraldry 
and had been approved by them. In expla- 
nation of the seal it can be stated that the 
escutcheon, or shield, is composed of the 
chief or upper part of the escutcheon, and 
pale, or perpendicular stripe on escutcheon, 
the two most honorable ordinaries. The 
pieces, paly, which means divided into equal 
parts by perpendicular lines, represent the 
several States all joined in one solid compact 
entire, supporting a chief which unites the 
whole and represents Congress. The motto 
alludes to this Union. The pales in the arms 
are kept closely united by the chief, and the 
chief depends on that Union and the strength 
resulting from it for its support, to denote 
the confederacy of the United States of 
America and the preservation of their union 
through Congress. 

The colors of the pales are those used in 
the flag of the United States of America. 
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White signifies purity and innocence, red 
hardiness and valor, and blue, the color of 
the chief, signifies vigilance, perseverance, 
and justice. The olive branch and arrows 
denote the power of peace and war, which is 
exclusively vested in Congress. The con- 
stellation denotes a new State taking its place 
and rank among other sovereign powers. 
The escutcheon is boine on the breast of an 
American eagle without any other supporters 
to denote that the United States ought to 
rely on its own virtue. 

On the reverse of the seal the pyramid 
signifies strength and duration ; the eye over 
it and the motto allude to the many signal 
interpositions of Providence in favor of the 
American cause. The date underneath is 
that of the Declaration of Independence. 

The First Plate. 

The first seal, being contemporaneous with 
its adoption by Congress, was probably cast 
in Philadelphia, then the seat of Government, 
but no particulars as to the making have been 
discovered. By whom the plate was cut it is 
impossible to say. The earliest die was cut 
in brass, and the impression is found on a com- 
mission dated September 16th, 1772, grant- 
ing to General George Washington author- 
ity to negotiate with the British representatives 
for a free exchange of prisoners-of-war held 
by either nation. The second seal was cut 
in 1 841 , Daniel Webster being then Secretary 
of State. The reverse of the seal has never 
been cut, as it cannot be conveniently used. 

Rare and Valuable Documents. 

Under section 4, " Treaties with Foreign 
Powers," there is made an interesting and 
instructive display of the exchange treaties 
and of such curios as " friendship tokens " 
from semi-barbarous tribes or nations. 

Section 5 illustrates the keeping, recording, 



and publication of the laws of the United 
States. 

In section 6 is given a practical illustration 
in connection with Consular reports of the 
requirements of consumers in Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, and the West Indies. 
Peculiar and particular wants of those coun- 
tries and localities are set forth, and informa- 
tion as to methods of packing and trans- 
portation is fully and practically illustrated 
by model packing cases, bales, and samples 
of goods purchased in the open markets of 
those countries. 

In addition to the regular exhibit made by 
the State Department the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Republics has prepared a historical collec- 
tion on the lines laid down in the plan sub- 
mitted to the Select Committee on the World's 
Fair by the Secretary of State in response to 
a communication from the Hon. J. W. Chand- 
ler. This collection is intended to represent 
the history of the Spanish-American repub- 
lics and colonies from the discovery of Amer- 
ica to the present day by a series of pictures, 
models, manuscripts, books, maps, and other 
objects. In the series of pictures there are 
represented events in the life of Columbus 
covering all places identified with his career 
and all the places visited by him in America. 

The Postal Department. 

The visitor will be interested and amazed 
when he sees the multifarious details of the 
great exhibit made by the Post Office author- 
ities. The department has its display in the 
southwest corner of the main Government 
Building at the Fair grounds. It is the most 
complete showing ever made by the depart- 
ment. 

The most conspicuous exhibit of all is the 
model post office. This is a working exhibit, 
and, besides being useful to people who get 
their mail on the Fair grounds, will be a 
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-complete illustration of the methods of a model 
city post office. There will be no conveniences 
in a city post office that will not be duplicated 
in this model office. Its outer walls are of 
glass, and the public may see the whole busi- 
ness of receiving, sorting and delivering the 
mails. Experts in their various lines are 
employed. The World's Fair post office is 
a busy place and there are twenty-five to 
thirty assistants employed. This force will be 
increased as the World's Fair business de- 
mands. There is an hourly delivery of mails 
in all parts of the grounds. The post office 
occupies a space 100 by 50 feet. The glass 
walls are ornamented with sand-glass illustra- 
tions of the various methods of transporting 
the mails. 

The Car Service. 

Adjoining the post office is a completely 
equipped modern postal railway car. This 
is in all respects a duplicate of the most mod- 
ern cars now in use, and was built expressly 
for the World's Fair exhibit. It stands against 
the west wall of the building. Its east side 
has been removed entirely, and the public 
will see all the operations that are usually 
performed in sorting mails en route. This car 
will be a working exhibit and will be used to 
help the post office clerks in sorting and dis- 
tributing the World's Fair mails. Half a 
dozen clerks or more will be employed during 
working hours. 

There are twenty-six large maps showing 
.all the postal routes in the several States 
and Territories. These are mounted on 
easels, and are immediately adjoining the 
postoffice and postal car. On these maps 
are different colored lines, each color repre- 
senting the frequency of mail service over 
certain routes. The character of the ser- 
vice, whether by rail, water, horse or foot, is 
shown in a similar way. These maps are 
very complete, and there is not a postal 



hamlet in the entire Union that is not in- 
cluded therein. There is also a large map 
of the world showing the various lines of 
travel by which United States mails are car- 
ried to foreign countries. 

Mail Bags and Postal Supplies. 
Then comes the exhibit of postal equip- 
ments. This includes all forms of mail 
bags, stamps for making and canceling, 
samples and methods of distributing postal 
supplies and all other exhibits of like char- 
acter. Next there is an interesting collec- 
tion of photographs of veterans in the postal 
service. This will show that there is some 
Civil Service reform in the post office depart- 
ment. These photographs are of men who 
have been from thirty-five to fifty years in 
the postal service and who are still active 
employees. Some of the photographs are of 
employees who have been more than fifty 
years in the service and are still active. 
There is a collection of the various money 
order blanks issued by the department. An- 
other collection of official envelopes used by 
the department is grouped close at hand. 

Modes of Carrying the Mails. 

Perhaps the most unique exhibits are those 
of the transportation department. There is a 
magnificent model of the steamship Paris, 
of the new American line, which is the prin- 
cipal mail-carrying vessel flying the United 
States flag. Side by side with this floating 
palace is a model of the Southern, which 
was the first mail-carrying steamship built in 
the United States. There is also a model of 
a Mississippi river steamer. Another unique 
model is that of a mail-carrying steamer used 
on the Oklawaha, a river in Florida. 

There is a ten-foot model of a modern 
postal railway car, which is perfect in all its 
appointments. By lifting- the roof off this 
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model the entire equipment of the interior 
can be seen. There are lay figures of letter 
carriers and clerks of the Railway Mail Service 
in full uniform. One interesting exhibit is a 
dog team with an Indian driver, which is an 
exact reproduction of one of the mail routes 
in northern Michigan. The dogs are genuine 
Indian canines, prepared by a skillful taxider- 
mist. The Indian driver is equipped with 
snow shoes, and the surface upon which the 
models rest will be an imitation of snow. 

There is a model of a special delivery mes- 
senger on a bicycle, such as is in constant use 
in the city of Washington. This will be a work- 
ing exhibit, as the wheels of the bicycle will 
continuously revolve with the aid of a motor. 
There is a splendid model of a mounted post 
rider, the horse being another specimen of 
skillful taxidermy. 

Among the Dead Letters. 

The most decidedly unique exhibit is a 
museum of curiosities from the Dead Letter 
Office. This includes a thousand and one 
curious articles taken from the mails for 
which owners could not be found. There 
are snakes, stuffed elephants, tambourines, 
coffee-pots, roller skates, Chinese shoes, 
accordeons, blacking-boxes, circular saws, 
and so on. The list might be extended to 
include every conceivable article that human 
ingeniousness has ever fondly intrusted to 
the mails. 

There are also several cases of sample 
envelopes with curious addresses that have 
found their inevitable grave in the Dead 
Letter Office. Many of these are curiosities 
such as few people have ever seen. 

On the walls are portraits of Postmasters- 
General, and of First, Second, Third and 
Fourth Assistant Postmasters-General. There 
is a single frame which contains all the post- 
age stamps issued by the Government from 



1847 to the present day. This is a magnifi- 
cent exhibit, the stamps being ornamentally 
mounted by the American Bank Note Com- 
pany. Within the same are portraits of ex- 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker, Postmaster- 
General Bissell, and Third Assistant Post- 
master-General Hazen, in whose department 
belongs the issuance of stamps. There are 
several frames filled with stamped envelopes 
and post cards. 

The Foreign Exhibits. 
The foreign exhibits include many articles 
which serve to illustrate the postal methods 
of foreign countries. These have been sent 
by Great Britain and her dependencies, 
Germany, France, Sweden, Austria, Belgium, 
Egypt, Japan, India, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Mexico, the South American countries and 
others. They include uniformed models of 
postal clerks and carriers, stamps, postal 
cards, mail bags and photographs of post- 
offices and postoffice officials. Foreign postal 
equipments are shown on a varied scale. 
Weighing machines, cancelling stamps, letter 
boxes, coaches, wagons and other transpor- 
tation methods are fully shown. 

Stamp Collection. 

In the southwest gallery of the building- 
there is a striking collection of postage 
stamps furnished by the American Philatelic 
Association. This includes the most famous 
collections of postage stamps ever placed on 
exhibition, some single stamps being valued 
at$i,ooo. In this gallery are the officers 
of the department. General A. D. Hazen, 
Third Assistant Postmaster- General, represents 
the department on the World's Fair board of 
management. His chief special agent in 
charge of the exhibit is Major H. Schreinerf. 
Postoffice Inspector William Conrad and 
other assistants have also labored hard to- 
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make the postoffice exhibit peerless of its 
kind. 

Under a special Act of Congress, the Light 
House Board was authorized to expend 
twenty thousand dollars in the establishment 
of a line of buoys along the route of naviga- 
tion between the Chicago docks and the piers 
at the Exposition grounds. These buoys con- 
stitute an interesting exhibit in themselves, as 
they are lighted by electricity, and the first 
of the kind to be used on the Western lakes. 

Between the pier at Sixty-seventh Street 
and that at Van Buren Street there are four- 
teen of them, forming a line of light between 
the two points, which will render it impossible 
for steamboats and other vessels to get into 
shallow water, or collide. The idea of such a 
protective course originated with Captain 
Symonds, the Superintendent of Marine 
Transportation at Jackson Park, who appre- 
ciated the danger of a free-for-all course. It 
is intended to have the Exposition open until 
a late hour at night, and any rivalry between 
masters which would tend to shorten their 
course by hugging the shore will be reduced 
to a minimum by the string of electric buoys. 
Each buoy is provided with an arc light of 
two thousand candle power. They are half a 



mile apart, and strung along a route abso- 
lutely safe for both shallow and deep draught 
vessels. In accordance with soundings made ) 
the distance of the lights from the shore varies 
from one-half to one mile and a half. The 
dangerous Hyde Park reefs, which have 
caused so many vessels mishaps, have been 
clearly indicated. 

Electric Towers. 

To further guard mariners as to their des- 
tination at Jackson Park, there have been 
erected electric light towers at the outer ends 
of the piers. The towers are one hundred and 
twenty-five feet high. At their summit a 
corona of six electric arc lights furnishes the 
illumination. In addition a mast light shoots 
up eight or ten feet above the corona. In the 
case of the south pier the mast light is red, 
the north pier mast light is blue. Navigators 
will thus be enabled to tell in an instant 
which pier they are approaching. 

The steamboats are under Government in- 
spection ; the arrival and departure of vessels 
is regulated by the Exposition Company ; 
the staunchness of the boats must be satis- 
factory, and the service throughout will be: 
constantly examined. 
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NO attempt will be made to maintain 
the fiction of a daily pilgrimage, but 
for purposes of convenience, it will 
be supposed in this Chapter that 
entrance to the grounds is effected by the 
extreme northern gate at Fifty-seventh Street. 
This ushers the visitor into thelarge and beauti- 
ful section of the Park which is devoted to the 
buildings of the various States and Territo- 
ries. The area is so laid off that each fronts 
upon a broad avenue, and the intervening 
areas are carpeted with emerald sward, and 
beautified with flowers and shrubbery in great 
profusion and variety. They make a goodly 
showing, and some of them are not dwarfed 
by comparison with the stately structure that 
represents the Federal Government, of which 
— distinct as the billows, but one as the sea 
— they are the component parts. 

Arkansas. 

The design of the building follows classic 
models, it being in the French rococo style of 
architecture, as Arkansas was originally set- 
tled by the French. The exterior is in plas- 
ter and ornamental staff work, tinted in 
light color. The interior work is tinted 
and the ornamental work is brought out 
in gold. The building has a ground area 
-of 66 by 92 feet. From a large circular 
496 



veranda, which runs the width of the build- 
ing, an elliptical entrance opens to the 
rotunda, 30 by 30 feet, lighted by a central 
dome. In the center of the rotunda is a foun- 
tain of Hot Springs crystals lighted by elec- 
tricity. Flanking the rotunda are six rooms 
15 feet square. Five of these will be used as 
exhibit rooms, with the registry room on the 
right of the entrance lobby. Opening from 
the rotunda, by triple arches, is the hallway, 
11x55 feet, with the stairways 011 each side 




COAT-OF-ARMS OF ARKANSAS. 

of the arched entrance. At the rear of the 
building is the assembly hall, 25x65 feet, 
which is entered from the hallway through 
triple arches. In this hall, opposite the 
entrance, is a ten-foot mantel of Arkansas 
white onyx. Columns and vases of the same 
material are placed in various parts of the 
building. On the second floor are parlors for 
men and women, a library, committee and 
officers' rooms. All of these rooms open on 
a broad gallery, over the rotunda, lighted 
from the central dome. Cost, £15,000. 
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California, 

With characteristic disregard of cost and 
trouble the great Commonwealth of the 
Pacific Slope has entered the list of friendly 
competition with her sister States at the 
Exposition. She has erected a building rank- 
ing second only to that of Illinois in size, and 
after a plan which combines the sentimental 
and the practical. The style of architecture 
recalls that sleepy, semi-civilization which 
was so rudely awakened in 1849 by the 
irruption over the plains and through the 
Golden Gate of the Argonauts who were 
the pioneers of American dominion ; for the 
structure is modeled after the old Spanish 
Mission house, and the exterior surface is 
artificially cracked and seamed to produce 
the appearance of sturdy antiquity which 
marked those creations of the Padres; but 
the roomy interior furnishing, including the 
galleries, a floor space of one hundred thou- 
sand square feet, is crammed to overflowing 
with evidences of a new regime of thrift and 
progress. 




COAT-OF-ARMS OF CALIFORNIA. 

Most of the State buildings are simply 
headquarters for their officials and citizens, 
and devoted to social purposes, but the Cali- 
fornia structure is not only amply provided 
with accommodations of that character, but 
houses tons of exhibits, displaying the various 
products, the numerous industries and won- 
derful resources of the State. The reader 
may form an idea of the earnestness with 
which Californians have improved this occa- 
sion to exploit their State, when he is told that 
every article which they exhibit in the dirTer- 
32— F 



ent departments and halls of the Exposition is 
duplicated on the floors of their State build- 
ing. 

The structure occupies a spacious lot just 
south of the Fifty-seventh Street entrance 
to the grounds, near the western limits, com- 
manding fine views of the Art Palace and 
the North lagoon. The material of the walls 
is wood, which is treated with cement and 
worked into a faithful likeness to the quaint 
Adobe structures so familiar to travelers in 
the provinces of Mexico. The south front 
and main tower are exact reproductions of the 
venerable Mission Church at San Diego ; but 
though the architect has copied the general 
features of his model, he has interjected 
enough of the more ornate Moorish style to 
relieve the somberness of aspect common to 
the Latin-American Missions, and has there- 
by attained an effect of simplicity without 
undue heaviness. Outside, there is a clear- 
story with a majestic dome as the crowning 
feature. The central portion of the surface 
of the roof is devoted to a garden one hun- 
dred and forty feet square, where a profusion 
of tropical plants, and flowers are in strict 
harmony with the architectural surroundings. 
Those parts of the roof not so occupied are 
laid with genuine earthenware tiles, deep red 
in color, semi-cylindrical and overlapping, in 
exact copy of the house-coverings of the 
early Spanish settlements in California. 

Five Old Spanish Bells. 

On the four corners and flanking the dome 
are towers designed after the mission belfries 
and in them are swung £ome of the old 
Spanish bells which have outlived the 
Padres and their crumbling churches. The 
interior carries a gallery giving an area 
equal to two-thirds of the ground floor. 
This is set apart for offices,which are grouped 
so as to command a clear view of the main 
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floor. The ground plan is one vast exhibi- 
tion hall, the arrangement of compartments 
conforming to the extent of the displays as 
decided upon by the commissioners. The 
total floor space is 100,000 square feet, of 
which the gallery affords 40,000, the extreme 
measurements of the building being 500 feet 
by no feet main width. From the base- 
line to the eaves is fifty feet, while the ele- 
vation of the dome is eighty feet. 

There are three fountains of graceful design 
on the ground floor, one in the centre and 
one at either end. The central hall is sur- 
rounded by a wide gallery, and on the floor 
of that are the banquet and assembly halls, 
cafe, official apartments etc. On either side 
of the main entrances are elevators run- 
ning to the roof garden. These elevators 
are a California product, the power being a 
combination of steam and water. The roof is 
of California red tile. • 

The architect of the building is Mr. P. 
Brown of San Francisco, and the contractors 
for its erection were the Heidenreck Company 
of Chicago, at a cost of seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

Everything about the building is massive 
and suggestive of prodigality of resource. 
Even the decorations partake of this charac- 
ter : otherwise they would not be in keeping. 
Towering up into the rotunda is a palm tree 
one hundred and twenty-seven years old, 
which has attained the remarkable height of 
one hundred feet. Another ornament is a 
redwood log twenty-six feet in diameter, 
with bark two feet in thickness. A wine 
fountain throws a ruby stream in ceaseless 
jets, and cries aloud from the hospitable 
California, " Ho ! Every one that thirsteth." 

Apartments of California 'Women. 
The California women occupy three large 
rooms in the gallery. The wild poppy, 



which is the State's flower, is the leading 
feature in the decoration of the" main apart- 
ment. 

The centre of the ceiling will contain 
an allegorical panel, the picture of a young 
girl scattering poppies. Below the central 
panel, encircling the sloping sides of the 
ceiling, are wreaths of wild flowers, the poppy 
conspicuous among them. In the centre of 
each wreath is the name of a county of the 
State. 

On opposite sides of the room are two 
white woven grilles carrying out the general 
design in conventional form. Between the 
poppy-room and the one next to it, which 
contains the wild-flower collections of the 
State, are portieres of sixteenth-century 
cloth, bordered with poppies and gold 
fringe. Women throughout the State have 
joined in the effort to make their apartments 
at the Exposition a striking feature of the 
State's display. Monterey has sent portieres 
of yellow silk emblazoned with eschscholt- 
zias in Spanish drawn work, valued at £500. 
The jewelers and other firms of San Francisco 
have had special silverware, furniture, lamps 
and wood carvings made with the same 
flower as the principal designs. Mrs. M. H. 
De Young, wife of the editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle ', has given a white and 
gold carpet to complete the furnishing, and 
the effect of the assembled decorations prom- 
ises to be extraordinarily rich. 

But, outside of these special rooms, the 
decoration of the entire building has been 
turned over to a committee of five California 
women, Misses Clara Fisher, Addie Teller, 
Amy Swain and Ida Swayzer, who are 
directed by Miss Mary D. Bates. Every 
exhibitor was notified that his display must 
conform to the style adopted by this junta, 
and the interior is a blaze of golden yellow. 
Just within the main entrance is hung a life- 
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size painting of a grizzly tear. In front of 
this painting is set up a redwood forest, each 
tree reaching from the floor to the ceiling, 
and of great diameter. From the trees the 
decoration is worked up to the picture, so 
that it is difficult to tell where the reality- 
ends and the counterfeit begins. 

On the south wall of the building, the 
great Seal of the State is reproduced, while 
beneath it is a legend in golden letters which 
runs as follows : 

" They sought her, they wooed her, and 
won her ; and they placed her among the 
brightest jewels that now gleam on the cor- 
onet of Columbia. " 

Appropriate Decorations. 

This motto is the keystone of the deco- 
rative system, and around it are clustered 
memorials and illustrations of the early days 
of California. On the south-west side of the 
building a panoramic picture of life in the 
gold fields is placed. The pioneers are de- 
picted in the act of digging, trying, pouring, 
and carrying on the other rude mining oper- 
ations which obtained among the Forty-nin- 
ers. The painting is immense, stretching 
twenty-four feet along the wall. Its adja- 
cent decorations are picks, shovels, pans, and 
cooking utensils, worked in with pines and 
pine cones, such as are found in the mining 
districts. Those old pioneer blankets, which 
meant life in the olden days to the shivering 
miner, are interwoven in the decoration. 
The blankets, bear the names of the old min- 
ing camps — "Hungry Hollow," "Death's 
Valley," "Red Dog," "Sublimity Hill," 
and others made familiar to the world by 
Bret Harte. 

On the south-east side of the building is a 
picture in which the farmers are depicted 
tickling the rich soil with a hoe. The farm- 
ers were the second lovers of the Golden 



State, but have proved none the less eager to 
win the prize she offered them. This pic- 
ture is decorated with the various cereals 
grown in California, and agricultural imple- 
ments form part of the ornament. 

At the north side of the building the 
shields of the different counties are dis- 
played, surrounded by giant palm leaves. 
The background of these decorations is of 
yellow, green, and brown drapery — the col- 
ors of the State. From the trusses overhead 
the flag of the State flutters, and from the 
ceiling, baskets, with bamboo handles and 
filled with pampas plumes, palms and other 
tropical vegetation, dangle like the hanging 
gardens of the east. 

Beneath the dome the pride of California 
is placed. This is a giant palm tree from 
Santiago, already referred to. It is sur- 
rounded by foliage, but none of the conven- 
tional groupings are admitted. Peacocks in 
full plumage, and dressed with all the art of 
the taxidermist peep through the foliage and 
try to show the spectators what a gorgeous 
country California is. The galleries are 
trimmed with black oak. There are a few 
garlands, but these are the only return to or- 
dinary ornamentation. Air castles of euca- 
lyptus swing near the needlework gallery on 
the north-west side. Here also are the ex- 
hibits of California flora. That corner of the 
building is one mass of brilliant, flashing red, 
for the poppy overshadows all other flowers 
of the State. Pretty redwood baskets hold 
the flowers. On the north-east side a figure 
of Bacchus, the old man who presides over 
the California wine vats, and two ideal 
maidens are ensconced among the foliage. 
The whole section is devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the wine interests of California, and 
the walls are trimmed with bottles filled with 
sparkling liquids which look very palatable 
and refreshing. 
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Colorado. 



Colorado is in the Spanish re?iaissa?ice, 
this style of. architecture being considered 
most suitable for the southwestern States. 
The whole exterior of the building is in staff 
of an ivory color and in the salient features 
of the design profusely ornamented, the 
ornamentation comparing to fine advantage 
with the broad, plain surfaces of the building. 
The striking feature of the design is found in 
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two slender Spanish towers, 98 feet high, 
rising from either side of the main 
entrance, on the east. The tower roofs 
and the broad, overhanging roof of the 
building are covered with red Spanish 
tiles. 

The building is 25 feet long, including the 
end porticos, with a depth of 45 feet, and 
26 feet to the cornice line. The front vesti- 
bule opens to the main hall of the building. 
On either side of the entrance are stairways 
to the floor above. At the rear of the hall 
is a large onyx mantel, flanked by glass doors, 
leading to offices. At the end of the hall are 
men's smoking rooms and a women's reception 
room, each opening into an uncovered terrace 
sourrounded by a balustrade. On the second 
floor is the assembly room, extending the 
entire length of the building. In the center, 
this room has a high vaulted ceiling, rising 
above an ornamented cornice. Over this cor- 
nice will be rows of electric lights, giving a 
diffused light by reflection from the vault 
above. On the ends of this assembly room 
are a reading and a writing room, which open 



to the hanging balconies on the ends of the 
building, forming one of the most attractive 
exterior features. Broad, low casement win- 
dows open from the assembly rooms to the 
front and rear balconies, the front one extend- 
ing between the towers, 24 feet, and over the 
main entrance. The rear balcony extends 
along the entire length of the building. Stair- 
cases lead to the lanterns in the tower, where 
a fine view of the grounds is had. Cost, 
$35>ooo. 

Connecticut. 

Connecticut is in Colonial style, the build- 
ing being a type of the Connecticut residence 
with the addition of circular windows on the 
north and south, and circular piazza on the 
rear. It has a ground area of 72 x 73 feet, 
including the piazza, and is two stories high. 
The exterior is weather boarded and painted 
white. The roof contains five dormer windows 
and is decked on top. The deck is sur- 
rounded by a balustrade and from its center 
rises the flag staff. The main entrance is off 
a square porch, covered by the projecting 
pediment, which is supported by heavy 
columns. The interior is finished in Colonial 
style, with tiled floors, paneled walls and 
Dutch mantels. The plumbing and carpen- 
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ters' hardware in the building are special 
designs, and are donated as exhibits by Con- 
necticut manufacturers. On the first floor is 
a reception room, 2 1 x 48 feet, with a light- 
well in the centre. In the rear of the hall is 
a stairway with a landing half way up. 
Flanking the hall are parlors for men and 
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women. The second floor is divided up 
into living rooms and will be occupied by the 
executive World's Fair officer of Connecti- 
cut, and his family during the fair. Cost, 

$2 2,000. 

Delaware. 

The little State of Delaware was one of 
the first to show its loyal adherence to the 
Exposition. The first donation was $10,000, 
followed later by a further sum of $15,000. 
The State occupies a position in the Exhibi- 
tion buildings, but its headquarters will be in 
the space allowed in Jackson Park for the 
different States. The building, which is con- 
structed wholly of native woods and mater- 
ials from the State of Delaware, is 58 by 60 
feet, and is very picturesque, elaborately 
furnished, and cost $7,500. One room in 
the building is finished in colonial style, with 
hangings and furniture representing the col- 
onial days. It is very interesting, there 
being figures in clay of the old Swedes' 
Church, at Wilmington, Barrett's Chapel and 
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Christ Church. Christ Church was built 
more than a hundred years ago of heart 
pine. It is without a particle of paint, and 
has the high back pews, the chancel at one 
end, the servants' gallery at the opposite end, 
midway on the east side of the lofty pulpit, 
and immediately below, the reading desk and 
the clerk's desk. The Delaware exhibit is a 
most interesting one. 

Florida. 
The building is a reproduction in minia- 
ture of old Fort Marion, in St. Augustine. 
Fort Marion is the oldest structure in North 



America, the most interesting specimen of 
Spanish supremacy in this country, and the 
only example of mediaeval fortification on the 
continent. Its erection was begun 1520 and 
continued for 100 years. To equip it as a 
garrison required 100 guns and 1,000 
men. It was never taken by a besieging 
force. The fort covers an area of four acres. 
The building on the Fair grounds occupies 
one-fifth that space. It is in the form of a four- 
bastioned fortress. Including the moat the 
site is 155 feet square. The building proper 
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is 137 feet square. The frame is pine, cov- 
ered with plaster and coquina shells, in imita- 
tion of the original. The interior is divided 
into parlors for men and women, and com- 
mittee exhibit rooms, and is furnished in 
Florida's native woods. The interior court 
is planted in bamboo, orange, lemon and 
other tropical trees. The ramparts furnish 
space for promenades and hanging gardens. 
In the moat, is a sunken garden where will 
be produced miniature fields of cotton, sugar, 
rice, tobacco, etc. This display of the 
natural resources of the State cost $20,000, 
raised by subscriptions, as the State Constitu- 
tion, as in so many of the Southern States, 
prohibited a Legislative appropriation. 

Georgia. 

Georgia has a handsome building, and a 
very creditable display, the cost of which was 
provided by private subscription, the sum of 
$100,000 being raised through the exertion 
of private citizens of the State. The State is 
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represented in nearly eveiy part of the build- 
ing and materials, and this will afford a cor- 
rect comprehension of the vast resources of 
the State. 

The classical style of the building, Athenian 
in form, blends the simple and ornamental 
to a remarkable degree. Indeed, the variety 
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of all the State buildings erected, and the good 
taste which the architects have shown, has 
produced a collection of structures which 
in themselves alone will prove a never-ending 
source of enjoyment in examining them. If 
** variety is the spice of life," then the most 
ardent lover of variety can find here food for 
his taste. 

Idaho. 

The style of this building is the Swiss 
Chalet. It has a frontage of 50 feet; and an 
extreme depth of 80 feet with gallery porti- 
cos on front and sides of second floor 10 
feet wide, the extended second floor giving 
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space for a roof garden 29 x 50 feet. The 
first floor consist of loggia or open vestibule 
7x10 feet, four office rooms, two 14 feet 2 
inches by 16 feet, and two 15 feet 6 inches 
by 16 feet, and two toilet rooms. The 
second floor consists of a women's recep- 
tion room 24 x 48 feet, and a men's recep- 



tion room 27x48 feet. On the third floor 
is the exhibition room, 48 feet 4 inches by 
50 feet. The gentlemen's reception room 
represents a typical hunter's lodge, and is 
artistically ornamented and decorated with 
all the paraphernalia and trappings incident ■ 
to the camp. 

The building is largely furnished with 
rustic furniture prepared in the State, and in 
its construction appear all the varieties of 
wood, stone and brick found for building and 
manufacturing purposes in the State. The 
ladies' reception room, 24x48 feet, is fur- 
nished and ornamented entirely by the skill- 
ful and deft hands of the ladies of Idaho. On 
the third floor 48 feet 4 inches x 50 feet is 
made an exhibition of taxidermy, consisting 
of a complete collection of all the birds and 
animals of the State. 

Illinois. 

The building which Illinois has erected is 
fairly entitled, by dimensions and architectu- 
ral pretensions, to rank with the great struc- 
tures of the Exposition. The ground plan of 
the edifice is in the form of a Greek cross, 
whose main axis is 450 feet long by 160 feet 
wide, and lies east and west, while the shorter 
axis is 285 feet long, with an average width 
of 98 feet. The area of floor surface is three 
and two-tenth acres. At the intersection of 
the arms of the cross rises the dome, with a 
diameter of 75 feet at the base, and a height 
of 152 feet to the top of inner dome. This 
dome has, besides, a continuation of the gal- 
lery, 15 feet above the floor, that runs around 
the main hall, and another 96 feet above the 
floor, reached by two circular stairs in piers 
of dome. At the east and west are two large 
public entrances, at either side of which are 
rooms extending the entire width of the build- 
ing, and about 29 feet deep, occupying the 
whole height, which is divided into three 
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stones. The rooms at the east end are chiefly- 
used for school exhibition purposes, a large 
one on the ground floor being fitted up as a 
model kindergarten. 

A Spacious State Building. 

Beyond this extends the Great Exhibition 
Hall, 381 feet long, the central portion 75 
feet wide, being flanked by aisles 40 feet wide. 
The central division is lighted by windows in 
the clear-story, and by roof lights, it being 6j 
feet from the floor to the roof. The hall 
has a continuous gallery 16 feet wide and 15 
feet above the floor. The aisles are lighted 
by large semi-circular windows on the side 
walls. The southern part of the short arm 
of the cross is 121 feet wide, and extends 75 
feet beyond the walls of the main building. 
The lines of its cornice, being extended back 
across the main building, form the external 
base from which the dome springs. Its three 
stories are subdivided into rooms, halls, cor- 
ridors, etc. This is the official part of the 
building, where the Governor of the State 
and his suite and the members of the Board of 
Commissioners meet to transact business. 

The northern arm of the cross is a fire- 
proof building, 75 feet wide and extending 50 
feet beyond the main building. Its walls are 
brick, covered with staff; its roof is galvan- 
ized iron and glass, supported by steel trusses. 
This building is called the Memorial Hall, 
and is intended to contain memorials of the 
State that are now preserved in the State 
Capitol in Springfield. The design of the 
building is an adaptation of Italian renais- 
sance. The exterior accentuates the plan and 
construction of the building, no seem- 
ingly constructional feature being added for 
effect. Advantage has been taken of the 
plastic character of the outside covering in 
lavish use of ornament, the solids, as a rule, 
being highly enriched, with here and there a 



severe treatment for contrast. The base of 
the dome rises from a series of steps, upon 
which is a double support to the drum, the 
outer one being an order of Corinthian 
columns, the inner being a wall pierced by 
windows. Above the entablature rises the 
drum, which is covered with galvanized iron ; 
the trusses are accented on the outside by 
prominent ribs, and the intermediate spaces 
are paneled. A round lantern on top, 12 feet 
in diameter and 35 feet high, is the crowning 
feature. 

The entire building — main floor and gal- 
leries — is roomy, light and cheerful. The 
interior of the dome is beautifully decorated, 
and lighted by ornamental windows, ample in 
number and size. The interior decoration was 
placed in the hands of Illinois women, and 
the entire eastern end of the building has been 
applied to the exhibition of women's work. 
Artists and sculptors were employed for 
many months on the statuary for the women's 
gallery, and the decoration of the reception 
rooms. The principal work, which represents 
Illinois receiving the Nations of the Earth, is 
by Miss Julia Bracken, a young girl from 
Galena, who studied under Lorado Taft. It 
is the first of her productions which has 
been brought before the public, and occupies 
a prominent position in the women's gallery, 
where it has been favorably commented on by 
the critics. She has another figure in the same 
department, idealizing " Faith." 

Sculptured Decorations. 

In the same gallery are five other sculp- 
tured decorations, modeled by Illinois 
women, which are greatly admired. They 
are " Charity," by Miss Brooks ; " Art," by 
Miss Potter ; " Learning," by a gifted sister 
of the famous Taft ; " Maternity," a noble 
conception by Mrs. Ellen Rankin Capp ; 
and " Justice," by Miss Scudder. The 
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genius of the fair sex is also given free play 
in the library and reception room in the 
south wing of the building. The decorations 
of the library were executed by Miss Alice 
Muzzy, while Mrs. Tales designed the 
upholstery, and Mrs. Cole the carved wood 
work for the doors and transomes. The 
frieze of the reception room is adorned with 
emblematc paintings ; " Progress " and 
" Youth," by Miss Ida J. Burgess ; "Music," 
by Miss Marie Lusk ; " Teaching," by Miss 
Alice Kellogg ; " Industry," Miss Pauline 
Dohn ; and " Drama " by Miss Helen Gre- 
gory. 

The architects of the Illinois building are 
Boyington & Company, of Chicago, and they 
are justly proud of their work. In the con- 
struction three million feet of lumber were 
used and thirteen hundred thousand pounds 
of iron. The cost was a quarter of a million 
dollars. 

The building is located near where the 
boat house formerly stood on the artificial 
lake. A broad channel about sixty feet 
wide was extended from the southeast por- 
tion of the park up to this lake. The grand 
entrance to the building faces this waterway, 
and passengers by the launches up this 
channel discover the Illinois State building 
looming up at the end of the route. The 
structure is placed on a terrace four feet 
high, and in front of the entrances there are 
stone terraces with railings, statues, and 
stone steps leading down to the roadway. The 
main features are the terraces north' and 
south, the south more important of the two, 
as from this point may be viewed the pan- 
orama of all the magnificent Fair buildings, 
as well as the watenvay. 

The exhibits made by the several depart- 
ments of the State Government are complete 
and interesting. The educational exhibit is 
particularly attractive, and includes a most 



creditable display of work in various branches 
of Art, and mechanical industry by the 
inmates of the Deaf and Dumb Institute. 

Indiana. 

The building is in French Gothic style of" 
architecture, such as is seen in the chateau in 
France, with two imposing towers 120 feet 
high, and many Gothic gables. The build- 
ing has three stories, built of pine and Bed- 
ford stone and is covered with ornamental 
staff. The roof is of gray and red shingles. 
The floors are of tile. The main assembly 
hall on the first floor is elaborately finished 
in the baronial style. All of the material used 
in the building comes from Indiana, much of 
the hard woods for interior decorations, tile 
floors, the roofing material, and the mantels 
being donated by Indiana manufacturers.. 
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The ground area is 100 x 150 feet, which gives- 
a large space for the erection of a fine edifice. 
And well have the architects and contractors 
carried out the wishes of the projectors of the 
building. The main entrance, which is 
spacious, opens into a wide hall which extends 
entirely across the building. To the right of 
the hall is a large assembly room, occupying 
the entire south end of the building. Space 
has not been stinted in the planning of this 
State edifice. The north end of the building 
is devoted to parlors and reception rooms for 
men and women. The second floor has 
reading and writing rooms, and rooms for the 
men and women boards of State Commis- 
sioners. The third floor has quite a number 
of sleeping apartments, and a vast hall for- 
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dining and lunching. There are immense 
fireplaces, all very massive and ornate, placed 
in the entrance hall and assembly room. 

The site selected for the Indiana head- 
quarters is one of the most commanding on 
the Exposition grounds. It is the extreme 
south end of the big arena reserved in Jack- 
son Park for the State buildings. On the 
west, the California Building will tower from 
a g^ove of palms and orange trees, on the 
east is a picturesque little lake, which will be 
covered during the Fair with pleasure crafts 
of every description. To the, north, is the 
Wisconsin Building, and beyond that, Michi- 
gan and Ohio buildings. The site adjoins 
the Illinois Building on the south. It is con- 
venient to the fine arts galleries, and, in all 
respects, is one of the most favorable loca- 
tions on the Exposition grounds. 

If the Indiana State Board had paid for all 
the material that entered into the construction 
of their building it would cost no less than 
$100,000, but the patriotic quarrymen and 
different lumber associations have agreed to 
furnish, free of cost, nearly all the material 
that will be used in its construction, so that 
the actual cost will be reduced to $30,000. 
This material alone furnishes a fine exhibit of 
what the Hoosier State can produce in the 
way of building material. 

It has been the intention that the Indiana 
Building should be one of the State's chief 
exhibits; illustrative of the best building 
materials of the State in all the lines of build- 
ing materials produced in the State, such as 
plate glass, terra-cotta, brick, caustic tile, 
stone, hard woods of all kinds, paint, etc. 

The handsome carved doors, costing 
$1,500, the stone for the towers, the stone 
steps and the stone mantels were contributed 
by the Oolitic Limestone Dealers' Associa- 
tion, of Bedford, Indiana. Glass, tile, inside 
finish, the roof and other material have been 



contributed for the construction of said build- 
ing, amounting to about $10,000. 

The building will be decorated with the 
pictures of the Governors and Senators and 
the prominent people, and by the handicraft 
and handiwork of the women of Indiana. 

Henry Ives Cobb, one of the most talented 
architects in Chicago, drew the plans for 
Indiana's building. Director-General Davis 
says that it is superior in almost every respect 
to any design yet presented for approval. 

Iowa. 

A large part of the Iowa building is con. 
stituted on what is known as Jackson Park 
" Shelter." That building belongs to the Park- 
Commission. It is a granite structure with 
a slate roof, with conical towers, or pavillions, 
at the corners. It is 77x123 feet in size. 
The new structure is on the west side of the 
"Shelter." It is 60 x 120 feet in size, and 
two stories high. It is in wood and staff, 
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with towers and roof corresponding to 
the " Shelter," so that the two structures 
combine harmoniously after the style of 
a French chateau, forming a very pictur- 
esque effect. The " Shelter " is used exclu- 
sively for a State exhibit, corresponding in 
character to the famed Sioux City* Corn 
Palace exhibition. In the new part of the first 
are found reception-rooms for men and 
women, commission offices, committee-rooms, 
postoffice, writing, and baggage-rooms. On 
the second floor are the assembly hall, photo- > 
graphic exhibit, readers' and reporters' rooms, 
where all the news of the day will be found. 
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Architects, The Josselyn & Taylor Co., 
Cedar Rapids ; contractor, John G. Coder, of 
Harrisburg, Pa. Cost, $35,000. 
Kentucky. 

A legal obstacle to use ot the fund origi- 
nally appropriated by the Legislature 
delayed operations by the State Board until 
late in the Spring of 1893, and at the time of 
the opening of the Exposition the founda- 
tions were just laid for the handsome and 
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•commodious structure in which Kentuckians 
will entertain their friends. No detailed 
description of the building can therefore be 
given here, but it is to be a spacious mansion 
suggestive of the ample style of life prevalent 
in the blue-grass region, and will worthily 
represent the wealth and liberality of the 
great Commonwealth. 

Louisiana. 

Louisiana occupies for special headquarters 

a reproduction of an old plantation house 

with broad corridors, immense doors and 

quaint dormer windows. This building is 
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filled with works of art, historic relics, and 
curiosities, among which may be named 
priceless furniture of old Creole days. A 
feature of the club house is a Creole kitchen 
and cafe. Over £100,000 was raised by the 



people of Louisiana to defray the cost of 
their building and general exhibit. A full 
display is made in the department buildings, 
and in the Agricultural Building is shown a 
complete process of sugar-making, illustra- 
tions of cotton growing, the planting from 
seed, cultivation, picking, ginning and baling. 
The exhibits include corn, tobacco, ramie 
and other fibrous plants, grasses and fruits of 
all descriptions. 

Kansas. 

The ground plan of the building is irregu- 
lar. It approaches a square, one side being 
straight and* the other forming irregular 
angles. It has a ground area of 135 x 128 
feet. It is two stories high, built of frame and 
staff, and is supported by an elliptical glass 
dome. The main Exhibition hall occu- 
pies nearly all of the first floor, and extends 
through to the glass dome. A balcony, from 
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the second story, overhangs the main entrance 
on the south, and a second balcony extends 
around the face of the dome. The north end 
of the main floor is occupied by a natural his- 
tory collection. There are also offices for the 
Boards of Commissioners on the first floor. 
Four flights of stairs lead to the second floor, 
where are rooms for the women's exhibit, a 
second exhibit, and parlor for men and 
women. Architect, Seymour Davis, of To- 
peka ; contractors, Fellows & Van Sant, 
of Topeka . Cost ,$2$ ,000. 
Maine. 
The building is octagonal in form, with a 
ground area of 65 square feet. It is two stories 
in height, the roof surmounted by a lantern 
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in the center, and four corner towers. The 
first story is of granite. The exterior finish of 
the rest of the building is in wood and staff. 
The roof is of slate. The central tower or 
lantern is 86 feet to its highest point. While 
the first story is octagonal in form, the second 
story presents four sides, each with a loggian 
opening to the rooms within. The second- 
story floor overhangs the first story one foot. 
The main entrance of these arched doorways 
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faces the southeast. Over it projects a boat's 
bow in staff. Within the entrance is an 
octagonal rotunda, open to the roof line, its 
ceiling being an ornamental skylight. On the 
first floor, entrance is had to the fine parlors 
and reception-rooms, designed for men, toilet- 
rooms, and two Commissioners' rooms. A 
rail gallery extends entirely around the 
rotunda, which gives a complete view of the 
building to the visitor. 

The interior finishing is very handsome, 
being done in hard wood. The granite and 
roof slate used in construction, the skylight 
in the rotunda, and the mantels over the fire- 
places are all products of the State of Maine, 
.and are donated by the manufacturers. Ar- 
chitect, Chas. S. Frost, of Chicago ; contrac- 
tors, Grace & Hyde, of Chicago. Cost, 
$20,000. 

Maryland. 

The Maryland building is modelled in a 
general way after the State House at Anna- 
polis. The style of architecture is the so-called 
"free classic," and it presents a handsome 
appearance. 



The extreme dimensions of the edifice, 
including porches, are 142 feet long by 78 
feet deep. The exterior is made of staff, a 
material which resembles stone. The build- 
ing has three handsome entrance porticos, 
with splendid columns of the Corinthian 
order of architecture. A spacious piazza, 
with deck roof supported by Corinthian 
columns, is constructed in the rear. The 
wings of the building have deck roofs, 
inclosed by handsome balustrades. The centre 
has a belvedere which offers a fine point of 
vantage for viewing the World's Fair grounds. 

The interior is plastered and finished in 
white pine, painted cream color. The central 
part of the first floor is occupied by a recep- 
tion room, bureau of information and a grand 
stairway, all treated in the colonial style, 
with rich details and delicate lines. 

On the right of the reception hall is the 
exhibition hall, 25 x 26 feet, set apart for 
woman's work. This hall is supplemented 
by a ladies' parlor, 1 1 x 20 feet, and a toilet 
room 8x15 feet. On the left of the recep- 
tion hall is the general exhibition hall, 36 x 26 
feet. The general exhibition hall is two 
stories high, with a gallery at the height of 
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the second floor. The remainder of the 
second floor is occupied by the main 
stairway, the stairway leading to the third 
story and by three handsomely-finished exhi- 
bition parlors, 18x17 feet each. The par- 
lors are communicating by means of large 
folding doors. They are supplied with fine 
mantels. Other rooms on the second floor 
are an office, i8x 16 feet; reading-room, 
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20x26 feet ; smoking-room, 11 x 16 feet, 
containing a Colonial mantel and a toilet 
room for gentlemen. 

The third story contains the janitor's apart- 
ments, the stairway to the belvedere and the 
doors leading to the deck roofs of the wings. 
The plumbing consists of the latest sanitary 
appliances. 

The noteworthy points on the exterior are 
a beautifully modelled coat of arms of the 
State of Maryland placed in the tympanum 
of the goble of the main portico, and also an 
elaborate belt cornice, with enriched mem - 
bers and decorated frieze of garlands and 
wreaths. The building was designed by 
Baldwin & Pennington, architects, of Balti- 
more. It was built by F. Mertens' Sons, of 
Cumberland, Md. The contract price was 
£19,999.99. 

The Commissioners have prepared a State 
exhibit to be placed in the building, and a 
special feature of their work is a book setting 
forth the actual resources of the State which 
was prepared by specialists of the John Hop- 
kins University. In the centre of the main 
hall is also displayed a topographical map 
of Maryland, of large dimensions and beauti- 
fully executed. 

Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts is in the colonial style and 
is largely a reproduction of the historic John 
Hancock residence, which, until the year 
1-867 stood on Beacon Hill, Boston, near the 
State capital. The building is three stories 
high, surmounted in the center by a cupola. 
The exterior is of staff in imitation of cut 
granite. It follows the lines of the old house 
sufficiently faithful to recall the original to 
the minds of those who have seen it. Like 
the original, it is surrounded by a terrace, 
raised above the street, and has in front and 
on one side a fore-court, filled with old-fash- 



ioned flowers and foliage, in keeping with 
the character of the building. It is approached 
by two flights of steps — one leading from the 
street to the terrace, the other from the court 
to the bouse. The main entrance opens to a 
spacious, well-studied hallway, with a tiled 
floor. Facing the entrance is a broad, col- 
onial staircase, leading to the second floor. 
An old-fashioned bull's-eye window gives 
light to the stairway. On the right of the 
hall is a large room, constituting a registra- 
tion room, postoffice and general reception 
room. 

The fittings and furnishings of these rooms 
are unique. Its marbled floors, its tiled 
walls, its uncovered beams, its high mantel 
recall the old Dutch rooms found in western 
Massachusetts, as well as in New York 
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and Pennsylvania. On the left of the front 
door, or main entrance, are two large parlors, 
which, when thrown together, form a room 
Sbx 25 feet in size. The front parlor is fur- 
nished by the Essex Institute, of Salem, an 
old historical society. The back parlor is 
more especially a reading room for men. 
The second floor is given over almost entirely 
to the use of women. There is a larger and 
smaller parlor and two bedrooms for the use 
of the women's board. The entire floor is 
furnished in old-fashioned furniture and in 
the bedrooms are four-posted bedsteads. On 
the third floor are rooms for servants. A lib- 
erty pole, 85 feet high, stands in the fore- 
court and a gilded codfish serves as 
a vane on the top of the cupola. Cost, 
#50,000. 
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Michigan. 

The Michigan Building is 104X 144 feet, 
including a 12-foot veranda on all sides, and 
located at the north end of the group of State 
edifices. It is a frame building, with staff or 
carved ornaments. The ground floor con- 
tains a vestibule, main entrance hall, landing, 
lavatory, barber-shop, secretary's office, 
bureau of information, gentlemen's room, 
alcoves, check room, news-stand, postoffice, 
ladies' parlors, reading, retiring and toilet 
rooms. The second floor is also surrounded 
by verandas. It contains an alcove, grand 
hall and a large open well or court in the 
centre, while on each side adjoining is a hall 
running the entire length of the building and 
about twenty feet in width which can be 
thrown open so as to form part of the grand 
hall. On the north side the assembly and 
board and committee rooms are located. 
The south side is apportioned off for exhibits. 
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The third floor is divided off into apartments 
containing sleeping and bath rooms for the 
accommodation of the officers. While most 
of the State buildings have been erected at a 
much greater expense, few, if any, are larger 
or more complete. The work has been done 
by Michigan contractors, who have not 
endeavored- to make any money out of it. 
Cost, $25,000. 

Minnesota. 

Is designed in the Italian renaissance style, 
two stories high, with a mezzanine story in the 
rear. The frame is of wood covered with staff. 
The roof is of Spanish tile. The ground 



dimensions are 78 x 91 feet. The main 
entrance is on the south. In the recess 
within the entrance is a sculptural group, 
symbolizing the legend of the Minnehaha 
and Hiawatha. On the first floor is the 
exhibition hall, 52 x 78 feet, a post office, 
baggage and ticket rooms, and Superin- 
tendent's room. The main stairway is in the 
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rear, opposite the entrance, and on the land- 
ing, half way up, is a semi-circular bay alcove, 
lighted with large glass windows. On the 
second floor is a reception hall, 30 x 33 feet, 
parlors and retiring rooms for men and 
women, and a committee room. In the 
mezzanine story are four bedrooms and two 
bathrooms. The interior walls are plastered, 
decorated in fresco, in plain tints, and finished 
in pine. The women's rooms have color 
decorations done by women of the State. 

Architect, William Channing Whitney, of 
Minneapolis ; contractors, Libby & Libby, of 
Minneapolis. Cost, $30,000. 

Missouri. 

The ground plan of the building is square 
with a quarter circle taken out of the south- 
east corner, to correspond with the form of 
the juncture of the two avenues upon which 
it faces. To the south of the building is the 
palace of fine arts, and to the east, across 
the avenue, is Pennsylvania's building. The 
building is 86 x S6 feet, two stories high. In 
the front and over the main entrance, is an 
elliptical dome, 70 feet high, flanked by 
smaller octagonal domes, 48 feet high. The 
main entrance, which is in the southeast 
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corner of the building, facing both avenues, 
is of cut brown stone from the quarries of 
Warrensburg, Mo. The balance of the struc- 
ture is frame, covered with staff, and the 
columns and pilaters are of the same material. 
Within the main entrance is a mosaic tiled 
floor. On either side of the main entrance 
are minor entrances, the one on the left lead- 
ing to the headquarters of Western Missouri 
and Kansas City, and the one on the right 
leading to the headquarters of Eastern Mis- 
souri and St. Louis. Within the rotunda 
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are the telegraph office and the post office, 
occupying the space under the octagonal 
dome. On either side of the rotunda, is a 
fountain. On the left of the rotunda are two 
exhibit rooms, 30x20 feet and 27 x 17 feet. 
On the right is a journalists' room, a reading 
room, a library and a bureau of information. 
Entrance is had to the rotunda from all these 
rooms by tiled halls. Two flights of stairs, 
in red and white oak, lead to the second floor. 
A promenade balcony with a marble balus- 
trade overhangs the main entrance. 

A large auditorium room, irregular in 
shape, occupies the centre and lower portion 
of the second floor. The southeast bay is 
occupied by a parlor and reading room for 
women, the southwest bay by a similar room 
for men. There are also toilet rooms and a 
committee room, and a special room for the 
Governor of Missouri. On the balcony floor 
are six bedrooms, three in each bay and the 
kitchen. The building contains 32 rooms. It 
is very handsome and richly ornamented. 
The glass is all plate. This plate glass, as 



well as the tile for the roof and flooring, the 
plumbing and the cut stone, are donated by 
Missouri manufacturers. Cost, $45,000. 
Montana. 
Montana is in the Romanesque style of 
architecture, one story in height. It has a 
ground area of 62 feet front by 113 feet 
deep. The structure is frame, covered with- 
staff, the interior being ornamented with 
heavy, projecting pilasters with Roman caps 
and bases, and Roman arches. The roof is 
of tin and canvas, and the building is sur- 
mounted by a glass dome 22 feet in diameter 
and 38 feet high. The front of the building, 
facing the south, presents two side wings 
with a large arch entrance in the centre. The 
fronts of the wings are ornamented with 
heavy, scrolled pediments. The entrance 
arch is 12x12 feet, supported by heavy 
columns. Within is the vestibule, with 
marble floor and ceiling paneled in staff. It 
presents a series of three arched doorways, 
the centre one opening into the rotunda 
under the dome, the side doors leading to 
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the men's and women's parlors. On either 
side of the entrance arch are balustrades,, 
enclosing the vestibule. Flanking the arch 
are two panels, four by five feet in size, one- 
bearing the State motto, " Oro y Plata " — 
gold and silver — and the other " 1S93 " in 
Roman figures. These panels were first in 
staff, but at the opening of the Exposition 
were replaced in pure sheet gold. Above the 
entrance arch, and practically on the roof of 
the building, is the figure of an elk, of heroic- 
size, cast in staff. Cost, $16,000. 
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The State Buildings — Continued. 

Nebraska — A Corinthian Temple — New Hampshire's Swiss Chalet — The Washington Headquarters — New Jerseys- 
New York's Mansion — A Historic Landmark — Costly Elegance — North Carolina's " Old Colony" Mansion, etc. — 
North Dakota — Ohio— The Keystone State — Old Independence Hall — The Liberty Bell— Rhode Island — South 
Dakota — The Texan Building — Vermont — A Pompeiian Villa — Virginia — The Home of Washington, Mt. Vernon,. 
Reproduced — The Father of His Country — Relics and Memorials — The State of Washington — A Fine Building — 
West Virginia — The Wisconsin Structure — Wyoming Club House — District of Columbia — The Territories — Utah — 
Alaska — Arizonia — New Mexico — Oklahoma — General Remarks. 



Nebraska. 

THE Nebraska State Building occupies 
one of the most prominent loca- 
tions on the State buildings' site. 
.It faces south on Fifty-seventhStreet, 
on the east of a magnificent boulevard. 
The west front borders on a large lake, and 
the north front faces North Dakota Building. 
Diagonally across Fifty-seventh Street is the 
"Art Gallery Exhibit Palace," one of the 
most magnificent structures of the World's 
Fair buildings. 

The Nebraska Building covers 6, ooo square 
feet of ground space, and has 12,000 square 
feet of floor space. Its dimensions are 60 x 
IOO feet, two stories high ; it is forty-five feet 
to ridge of roof. The style of architecture is 
strictly classical of the Corinthian order. 
The east and west fronts each have an elegant 
wide portico, with large, wide steps on all 
sides, which covers one-third of the length 
of the building. Each one has six massive 
columns twenty-five feet high which run the 
full length of both floors to the under side 
of frieze or cornice. 

Over each portico and resting on columns 
is a large gable on line with main cornice, 
in pediment of gable in bas-relief is the 
Nebraska State seal, five feet in diameter. 



The cornice is five feet high, with wide pro- 
jections supported by medallions, and is 
similar to the cornice of the " Pantheon " of 
Rome. 

The whole exterior of the building is cov- 
ered with staff, the same material that has 
been used on all the large buildings of the 
Fair, and is composition made to represent 
stone. The whole exterior of building is 
plastered with this, and it is worked in such 
designs as to give the different treatments of 
stone. The roof is covered with a fireproof 
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composition, and has one ridge in the center 
of building. Off of each portico are three large, 
massive double oak doors, one between each 
of the columns. These doors give entrance 
into the exhibit room. This room is seventy 
feet long by sixty feet wide, and is used -for 
the collective agricultural exhibit from the 
State. On this floor and off from the exhibit 
room is a large reception room 30 x 20 feet. 
Next to this room is the general office for 
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the Commissioners, which is 30x20 feet, 
and on this floor are gents' toilet, post-office 
and check-rooms. In the centre of the ex- 
hibit room is a magnificent double staircase, 
nine feet wide, which conducts you to the 
second floor. On the second floor is the 
great exhibit room. The dimensions of this 
room are 70x60 feet, used for the Art 
Exhibit and Newspaper Exhibit. On this 
floor are also found the ladies' sitting room, 
20 x 30 feet, and a reading room 20 x 20 feet 
and a smoking room for men, ladies' toilet 
rooms and a janitor's room. The building 
has cost only $1 5,000, but is one of the best 
State buildings on the site. 

Five thousand dollars in addition to con- 
tract price of the building has been expended 
for the interior embellishment, in which designs 
worked in grain form an important part and 
prove an attractive feature likely to make a 
lasting impression. 

The newspaper exhibit department has 
been made a welcome heaquarters for news- 
paper men generally, as well as a hive of 
industry for visiting Nebraska newspaper men. 
Files of papers published in the State are 
kept in the reading room, and bound volumes 
showing sample copies of all Nebraska 
papers are on exhibition, and a complete 
historical directory of all papers in the State 
has been prepared for distribution among 
newspaper men and others interested. There 
is also a collection of ancient papers and 
curiosities in the newspaper line, and other 
features that will interest newspaper men 
especially, as well as the public generally. 
The great attraction, however, is the agricul- 
tural exhibit on the first floor. 

New Hampshire. 

The mountains of New Hampshire prob- 
ably suggested the Swiss cottage for a 
World's Fair club-house. The building, 



like the State, is comparatively small — 53 
by 84 feet. The pitched, shingled roof is 
broken by five gables. The exterior is 
weather-boarded in stained Georgia pine, 
above a line seven feet from' the ground, 
This first seven -foot course is in New Hamp- 
shire granite. Each of the two stories is 
surrounded on all sides by a wide piazza. 
The rooms on the second floor open to the 
piazza through hinged windows opening to 
the floor. The entrance is on the east, fac- 
ing the drive on Lake Michigan. On the 
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first floor is a reception hall, 22 by 36 feet. 
It has two unique fireplaces, in pressed 
granite brick. To the rear of the hall is a 
wing of the main building, two stories high, 
the second story being a wide balcony or 
gallery to the main floor. The roof is a glass 
skylight. A Stateexhibit, a picture collection, 
and a large State map will be shown here. 
Besides the reception hall on the first floor, 
there are parlors for men and women. 
These rooms are ceiled, while the reception 
hall opens to the roof, and is covered with a 
skylight. The second floor has a reception 
room and six board and committee rooms. 
Cost, $8,000. 

New Jersey. 

The building is not intended for exhibition 
purposes, but will be more in the nature of a 
club-house for the use and convenience of all 
Jersey people. There are inviting plazas on 
the front and rear. The main entrance opens 
into a large general assembly room, two 
stories high, with a circular balcony, looking 
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'down from the second story, This hall con- 
tains the postoffice and hat and cloak coun- 
ter, a large open fireplace, nearly ten feet 
across, and the main staircase, this latte 
being made a feature of the design. On the 
right hand side of the building are located the 
rooms set aside especially for the ladies ; these 
consist of the general meeting room of the 
ladies' board ofmanagers,two parlors on second 
floor, with lavatories and bathrooms. On the 
left hand side of the building are the rooms 
set apart for gentlemen, the secretary's office, 
boardroom, president's room, committee- 
rooms, and lavatories. In the third story are 
caretakers' apartments and store-rooms for 
•documents, etc. 

Those familiar with the appearance of the 
Washington headquarters in Morristown will 
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recognize it as the nucleus of the design, and 
while it will not be attempted to make any 
•exact reproduction of this building, its general 
lines and details will be adhered to. The 
historical interest of the Morristown building 
will, no doubt, be somewhat shared in by the 
New Jersey building at the Exposition, and it 
seems that the State could not do better than 
it has done in selecting the old headquarters 
as a starting point for the design of its Chi- 
•cago building, to be returned to New Jersey 
.and located at the State camp, when it is 
remembered that under the roof of the old 
Morristown house more of the noted charac- 
ters of the Revolution have gathered than 
-under any other roof in America, during the 
most eventful and critical period of the strug- 
gle for Independence. 
33-* 



New York. 

The New York State building is of a sub- 
stantial design, appropriate for the official 
headquarters of one of the oldest and wealth- 
iest States in the Union. It was designed by 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, of New 
York City, architects of the Agricultural 
Building. 

The building is in the style of the Italian 
renaissance \ a villa in character, rectangular 
in form, approached on the south by a flight 
of fourteen steps, 46 feet wide, giving access 
to a grand terrace, 15 by 80 feet, from which 
the loggia, or open vestibule, 46 by 17 feet 
6 inches, is reached. 

In the selection of the style of the build- 
ing, the architects and Board of Managers 
were guided by several conditions of climate 
and surroundings, and finally decided that 
the Italian renaissance school would compare 
most favorably with the larger Exposition 
buildings : hence it was adopted. It repre- 
sents with very slight modifications the Van 
Rensallaer Mansion, which was for so long 
one of the most familiar landmarks in New 
York City. 

Partaking of the domestic as well as the 
palatial style, the building will not only be 
the headquarters of New York people at 
the Fair, but also a most comfortable place 
for the reception and entertainment of distin- 
guished foreign guests. 

The semi-circular porticos, east and west, 
have a diameter of 50 feet in the form of an 
excdra, and the uncovered portion, furnished 
with the fountain, will be a unique feature of 
the building. 

A bust of Washington rests upon the key 
block over the main entrance and at either 
side, those of the first and the present Gov- 
ernor of the State. The main floor of the 
building consists of the vestibule referred to, 
a good staircase hall, with a dome ceiling 46 
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feet from the floor, a small reception room, a 
suite of three drawing rooms ; smoking, writ- 
ing and reading rooms, lavatory and coat 
room, post-office and telegraph and telephone 
service, and bureau of information. 

The second floor will contain a large hall, 
84 feet long, 46 feet wide and 45 feet in 
height ; on the west of which will be the 
room reserved for the Board of Lady Mana- 
gers. There will also be roomy offices for 
the General Manager's Board and the Board 
of District Commissioners. 

The entrance to the building is flanked by 
the Barbarini lions recently cast in Rome, 
selected in preference to the lions of the Villa 
Medici, which however fine, are inferior in 
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size, The four pedestal lamps lighting the 
terrace are exact copies in bronze of antique 
examples in the Museum at Naples, and are 
richly sculptured. 

Another striking feature of exterior adorn- 
ment will be the arrangement of the electric 
lights, in a belt course,marking the second story 
floor, and outlining the arched entrance, above 
which the great seal of the State of New 
York, 10 feet high, will be illuminated by a 
myriad of tiny lamps set close together. 

A second line of illumination will accent 
the main cornice, and similiar ones will define 
the edge of the roof garden, and the arches, 
angles and cornices of the two belvederes. 
Finally, a cluster of lights will illuminate the 
bases of the flag-poles. 

The entire structure suggests nothing so 
much as abundant yet refined hospitality, 
The decorations are gorgeous in the extreme, 



inviting on account of their splendor, while 
the monster horns of plenty guarding the 
doorway bid a cordial welcome to the world. 
The main feature of the interior is a sumptu- 
ous banqueting hall on the second floor. To 
reach it,one passes through a many-columned 
hall, with a floor in rich mosaics and up a 
wide stairway of concrete, to be converted 
into an indoor dream of an arbor of orange 
trees next summer. The banquet hall is the 
most ornate piece of staff decoration on the 
grounds. The Corinthian columns support- 
ing the high arched ceiling are twisted and 
wound with garlands of flowers, until little 
else is visible. Cornices, angles and other 
projecting points are the same, fruits and 
flowers both entering into the scheme. 

Flanking the banquet halls are large assem- 
bling rooms, which are to be hung in heavy 
silk and velvet drapings. 

Throughout the building not a single bare 
spot is to be left on the walls. All panels 
will be occupied by paintings representing 
Pompeian scenes. 

Three hundred thousand dollars had 
already been expended on this building when 
the original design had been carried out, but 
it did not come up to the mark set by the 
Commissioners, so a request for another $300, 
000 was made. Most of the second appro- 
priation asked is for painting, draping and 
furnishing. 

North Carolina. 

The building erected by the Old North 
State is a reproduction of a fine structure of 
the colonial period, marked by the architec- 
tural characteristics of which samples are 
found in admirable preservation in all the 
original settlements along the Atlantic coast, 
from Massachusetts to Georgia. ' There is a 
family resemblance between the Rensellaer, 
the Hancock, the Washington and the Ogle- 
thorpe mansions, which speak as eloquently 
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as written records of the common lineage 
and tastes of the builders and indwellers. 
North Carolina selected for the model of its 
Exposition building the house of one of its 
earliest Governor, which is familiarly known 
as " the Tryon Palace," and such it was to 
the simple-minded folk of the far-away days 
when its brick and tile were transported with 
care and expense from merry England, and 
put together on the outskirts of the wilder- 
ness in affectionate imitation of the manor- 
house at home. Nor are those survivals of 
an ancient type unworthy of the stately appel- 
lation ; for the portals are broad, their ceil- 
ings lofty, their halls spacious, their carvings 
elaborate, and they were constructed with a 
regard for comfort, and an eye to durability, 
which would be thought extravagant in this 
age of cheap pretension. 

The building is a splendid specimen of its 
class, and has been reproduced with fidelity 
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in every feature, dimensions included. It 
covers the entire space allotted to the State. 
North Carolina is one of the oldest in the 
list of American Commonwealths, rich in 
relics and records of the early days of 
America, and offers to the visitor much that 
is of rare interest. In addition to her hand- 
some house and the interesting collection 
which it contains, North Carolina is well repre- 
sented in every department of the general 

exhibit. 

North Dakota. 
The North Dakota Building is 70 x 50 
feet. A space 46x21 feet in front of the 
main assembly hall, between the two com- 
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mittee rooms, is used as a court-yard. From 
this court-yard, the main assembly room is 
entered through a large stone arch, above 
which on the exterior is an elaborately carved 
panel containing the coat-of-arms of North 
Dakota. The main feature of the interior is 
the assembly hall, which includes a space 
24 x 56 feet. The room is spanned by four- 
broad arched beams between each of which 
is a wide window reaching from near the 
floor to the roof. At either end of the room 
, • ^''3^ra^-»- *'*- 
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is a broad fireplace. Committee and toilet 
rooms are provided throughout the building. 
The structure is two stories high, and on the 
exterior the walls of the main gable ends are 
built of brick. The remainder of the walls 
are timber, filled in between with plaster 
panels. North Dakota of course pays great 
attention to the exhibit of her principal pro- 
duct, wheat, but also makes a good showing 
in several other departments. The educa- 
tional advantages of the State are fully repre- 
sented, and her exhibit is among the best- 
Ohio. 
Is colonial in style, two stories high, of 
wood and staff, with tile roof. The ground 
area is I OO feet front by So feet deep. The 
main entrance, on the east is within a semi- 
circular colonial portico, n feet high, the 
roof supported by eight great columns. The- 
tile roof, mantels, finishing woods, and much- 
of the visible material are the gifts of Ohio' 
producers. The main entrance opens on a 
lobby, on the left of which is the women's 
parlor, and on the right a committee room. 
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Occupying the central portion of the build- 
ing is the reception hall, 23 by 36 feet, and 
28 feet high, extending through to the roof. 
The covered ceiling of the hall is ornamented- 
Back of the reception hall is an open court 
36 feet square, inclosed on three sides, the 
north and south side being formed by the 
wings of the building. All of the north wing 
is occupied by the information bureau. The 
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room is 30 by 50 feet, and is divided into 
offices by wire railings. In the south wing 
is the parlor for men, a writing room, a 
smoking room, and toilet rooms. On the 
second floor of the north wing is the assem- 
bly room, 30 by 42 feet. The second floor 
of the south wing has a press correspondents' 
room, servants' rooms, bed and bath-rooms. 

Architect, James McLaughlin, of Cincin- 
nati ; contractors, Harley & Sons, of Chicago- 
Cost, $30,000. 

Pennsylvania. 

The Keystone State was one of the first to 
make formal response to the call of Illinois 
upon her sisters. Recalling the cordial par- 
ticipation in her own Centennial by all sec- 
tions of the Union, her representatives felt 
the special obligation resting upon Pennsyl- 
vania to give prompt and liberal support to 
the Columbian Exposition. The Commis- 
sioners said : " Pennsylvania having been the 
last host, should prove now the most gra- 
cious guest." Accordingly, the General 
Assembly in June 1891, only two months 
after Congress passed the Bill creating the 
National Commission, adopted a measure 



providing " for the collection, arrangement, 
and display ofthe products and industries of 
the State of Pennsylvania at the World's 
Columbian Exposition," and making an 
appropriation of three hundred thousand 
dollars to defray the expenses thereof. 

In pursuance of the terms of this Act, a 
State Board of Managers was chosen, with 
Governor Pattison as Chairman, and active 
steps were taken to carry out the legislative 
purpose. In September, the Board offered a 
prize of one thousand dollars for the 
best plan for a State building, to cost not 
exceeding seventy-five thousand dollars, and 
the competition to be open to all Pennsylva- 
nia architects; in November the premium 
was awarded to Mr. Thomas P. Lonsdale of 
Philadelphia, and the design submitted by 
him was adopted as the plan to be followed. 
Shortly afterwards the contract for building 
was let to John G. Coder of Harrisburg, on 
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a bid of sixty thousand dollars. In addition 
to that sum twenty thousand dollars have 
been expended for furniture and decorations. 
The result is a building delightfully represen- 
tative ofthe traditions and proudest achieve- 
ments of the old Commonwealth, and illus- 
trative in its stateliness and adornment of 
the health ofthe new. 

The main purpose held in view in the 
design and construction of the building is to 
furnish spacious and attractive quarters in 
which Pennsylvanians may meet together in 
social intercourse, and entertain their guests 
amid surroundings which tend to illustrate 
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the influence their State has exercised upon 
the development of the country. The splen- 
did exhibit of Pennsylvania's resources is to 
be sought in the various departments of the 
Exposition. 

The main structure is suggestive of the low 
flat buildings of the colonial period, but its 
piazzas, broad and highly decorated, and the 
handsome clock tower, an exact copy of the 
Independence Hall tower, make a handsome 
building of what might otherwise appear 
squatty and plain. The rotunda within the 
entrance is finished in tile and slate like the 
old hall. The building is rectangular in 
form, two stories high, with a ground area 
of 1 10 by 166 feot. The corners of the front 
are quarter-circled in. Piazzas twenty feet 
wide surround the building, and over them 
are verandas with protecting balustrades. 
Outside staircases, right and left to the rear, 
lead to the garden on the roof. This roof is 
covered with American-made tin produced 
in Philadelphia. The outer walls to the roof 
line are of Philadelphia pressed brick. 

A high-columned doorway, surmounted by 
a highly wrought pediment, forms the main 
entrance. Over this entrance appears the 
State arms in staff, held in position by two 
life-sized horses, who have reared and are 
resting with fore feet on the edge of the 
heraldic device. The animals have their, 
heads aloft, ears pricked up and nostrils 
extended to express activity and alertness. 
Figures of Pennsylvania's two most favorite 
sons — William Penn and Benjamin Franklin 
— adorn large pedestals on either side of the 
coat-of-arms. The figures are of heroic 
mould, twelve feet high. Penn poses squarely 
on his feet, with a demeanor of daring and 
courage, not of the man of arms, however, 
but rather of the man of peace, used to deal- 
ing out impartial justice. His Quaker garb 
possibly adds force to the interpretation. 



Franklin is in an attitude more of repose. 
Instead of the half-constrained position of 
his companion he appears as if in the con- 
templative mood of a philosopher. At each 
front angle of the building appears a group 
symbolizing progress and prosperity. One 
of the groups represents mines and mining. 
In the center appears the guardian spirit, 
serene and confident. On eich side rests a 
miner on a block of coal, pick in hand ; on 
the other an oil-well digger. The other 
group consists of three female figures rep- 
resenting science, manufacture and agricul- 
ture. 

As one enters the large doorway a short 
passage leads him into a marble-floored 
reception-room bounded by hardwood panel- 
ings. On each side of the room doors open 
into rooms for the Commissioners and State 
officials. 

The walls are hung with pictures of 
famous statesmen, scientists, soldiers and 
others connected with the early history and 
development of the State. Numerous cases 
contain rare relics and fine exhibits illustra- 
tive of the State's resources and commercial 
prosperity. 

The women's rooms are finished in mapl& 
and the men's in oak. The walls of the 
women's rooms 'are ornamented with mural 
paintings by Pennsylvania women. All the 
ceilings are of stamped metal and the stair- 
cases are of quartered oak. 

The Old Liberty Bell. 

The tower is the key to the whole build- 
ing, as nearly all the relics exhibited within 
it relate to events of the Revolution, such as 
Valley Forge and its severe winter and fear- 
ful trials and the many Revolutionary battles, 
bravely contested, which were fought on the 
State's soil. The most precious relic of all 
is the Liberty bell, which from its eyrie in 
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Independence Hall looked down on so many 
stirring scenes in the struggle for American 
Independence. 

The location of the brave old sentinel of 
the house-top is to the right of the main 
entrance to the Pennsylvania building. It is 
swinging from the ceiling of the second-floor 
in full sight of persons standing on the main 
floor and a still closer inspection may be had 
from the balcony, but it has been carefully 
placed beyond the reach of vandal hands, 

The famous bell is made of copper, weighs 
2,080 pounds, is about four feet high. It 




OLD BELL OF INDEPENDENCE HALL. 

bears the following inscription, which was 
strangely prophetic of its mission. 

"Proclaim Liberty throughout the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof. — Levit. 
xxv., TO. 

"By order of the Assembly of the Prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania, for the State House, 
in the City of Philadelphia 1752." 

It was originally brought from England, 
and cost about one hundred pounds sterling, 
but was found to be defective in tone and 
was twice recast in this country before its 



tones were deemed sufficiently harmonious 
to satisfy the critical ears of the colonial 
Philadelphians. Finally in 1753, having 
been " remolded and run in a masterly man- 
ner by Pars, a native of the Island of Malta, 
aided by a son of Charles Stow, it was raised 
and fixed in the State House Steeple *' to the 
great rejoicing of the people. There it hung 
thenceforth through the stormy period which 
formed the prelude to the Revolution, calling 
the townfolk together on all public occas- 
ions, sounding the tocsin of alarm in case of 
fire, proclaiming freedom on that memorable 
day, when the Declaration of Independence 
was flung like a gauntlet into the teeth of 
England's ministry! In 1778, w r hen the^ 
Continental forces evacuated the city, the 
bell was removed to Allentown to prevent its 
conversion into British cannon ; but was 
brought back after Washington's reoccupa- 
tion of Philadelphia and resumed its accus- 
tomed site and functions. 

The crack in the bell, which starts at its 
base and runs forward to the right, was first 
observed when it was being tolled July 8th 
1835, in requiem for the death of Chief-Jus- 
tice John Marshall of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, who expired m Philadel- 
phia two days previously. This is the third 
time that the bell has left Independence Hall 
in the hundred and forty years since it was 
first hung there by <f a native of Malta, and a 
son of Charles Stow." The trip to Allentown 
has been recorded. In 1SS5 the bell was 
escorted with great ceremony to the New 
Orleans Exposition, was greeted with mani- 
festations of respect all along the route, and 
was the attraction of admiring crowds for ten 
days in the Crescent City. Nor is there in 
all the vast collection of relics at the World's 
Fair in Chicago an object of greater interest 
and veneration than the Liberty bell in the 
Pennsylvania building. 
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Rhode Island. South Dakota. 



The Rhode Island building is after the 
•Greek manner, with columnar porticos on 
four sides of the building, that on the west 
■or front side semi-circular in plan, with 
arched openings between the Ionic columns, 
the latter being of the full height of the two 
stones. 

The building is amphiprostyle in that the 
north and south porches — each of the full 
width of the building — consist of four fluted 
Ionic columns, each 24 inches in diameter 
and 2 1 feet high, while the rear entrance is be- 
tween Ionic fluted pilasters, the same as in front. 

The columns are surmounted by an 
enriched Ionic entablature with decorated 
mouldings, modillions and dentils, and above 
the entablature the building is finished with 
a balustrade surrounding the four sides of 
the roof, with ornamental urns over each 
pedestal in the balustrade. The building 
has ground area of 32 by 59 feet, two stories 
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high, in wood and staff, in imitation of 
granite. Entrance is had to the building 
from all sides through French windows 
opening to the floor. The main hall is 18 
by 125 feet, and is open to the roof. The 
parlor for women and the secretary's office 
are on the first floor. On the second floor 
are two committee rooms and a gallery 
around the main hall. The Governor's room 
occupies what may be called the second 
story of the porch on the west front. All 
the floors are hard wood, and the interior is 
-finished in cypress. 



The building has a ground area of 70 by 
126 feet, and is two ;tories high. The 
structure is frame, the exterior being covered 
with Yankton cement, in imitation of stone 
work. The roof is of corrugated iron and 
the cornice and brackets are pressed zinc. 
The main entrance is on the east, along 
which front exttf-ds a wide porch with 
heavy columns, supporting a balcony from 
the second story. On the left of the main 
entrance is a women's parlor, on the right a 
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men's reception room. In the main body 
of the building is the exhibition hall, 44 by 
58 feet. Six feet above the main floor is an 
entresol, having committee rooms for the 
two boards of commissioners. In the north- 
west corner of the main floor is a room for 
press correspondents. The rotunda in the 
center of the building extends through to 
the roof, and is covered with a skylight. 
The second floor is devoted to rooms for 
the women's exhibit, and for special State 
exhibits. Cost, $ 15,000. 

Texas. 
This great State proposes to have one 
of the most notable buildings of the group. 
The designs show the structure to be 85 x 250 
feet.' The main height is 70 feet. Con- 
structed entirely after the style of the old 
Spanish Mission, it is a good example of 
Spanish renaissance architecture. The front 
part of the building forms a square 85 feet 
wide, inclosed in a large assembly room. 
The general grouping of the building shows 
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that it is flanked on each corner by a square 
tower, the intervening curtains consisting of 
two stories of open arcaded loggias. The 
towers have also loggias in their top stories. 
Both the main building and the towers are 
covered with a low pitched roof of brown 
red Spanish tile. Broad surfaces of masonry 
are enlivened by highly ornate columns 
around the windows and around the spandrels 
of the arches. Extending from the main 
building towards the east is a wing nearly 
150 feet long. It is more subdued in orna- 
mentation, but is designed to be in thorough 
harmony with the rest of the building. In 
the centre of the wing is a richly carved 
doorway. 

The structure is built of Texas materials. 
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Texas took unbounded interest in the Expo- 
sition from the veiy first. The City of Gal- 
veston alone raised over $150,000. There 
were over $300,000 raised by contributions 
throughout the State. Texas is represented 
and represented well in every department. 

Vermont. 

The Vermont State Building at the World's 
Fair is one of the most unique and original 
on the grounds. On the right and left of 
the steps on the facade rise two shafts, on 
which are allegorical figures representing the 
industries of agriculture and quarrying — 
the two principal industrial activities of the 
State. One enters through a columned por- 
tico in a court-yard, on the right and left of 
which are covered porches with broad seats. 



Just off these are tHe reception rooms in front,, 
and committee room, post-office, etc., in the 
rear. In the centre of the court is a hand- 
some marble fountain. Marble from the. 
quarries of the State is also used through alL 
the interior of the building. Facing the end 
of the court is a porch, supported by four 
caryatides, over which is a semi-circular Greek 
window with bas-relief around it represents ig 
" Freedom and Unity." The coat-cf -arm i"% 
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in the center, and on this competent sculptors 
have done their best work. The reception 
hall, which is located in the rear, is circular 
in form, according to Pompeiian scheme. 

The building is Pompeiian in style and of 
classic detail, and furnishes a most unique 
contrast to the other buildings, beautiful as 
they all are. The success of this edifice is 
mainly due to the untiring efforts of Dr. A. H. 
Maclntyre, of West Randolph, Vt., aided by- 
Colonel Aldace E. Walker, of Chicago. 

The architect is Jarvis' Hunt, of Boston, 
and nephew of William Morris Hunt, the 
artist, and of Richard M. Hunt, architect of 
the Administration Building. 

Virginia. 

The Virginia building is an exact repre- 
sentation of the Mt. Vernon mansion, in 
Fairfax County, Virginia, where Washington 
lived for many years, and where he died. 
The Mt. Vernon homestead came into Wash- 
ington's hands from his brother, Lawrence 
Washington. It was built by their father, 
early in the eighteenth century. 
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The main structure is 94 feet across the 
front, by 32 feet deep, with an attic and a 
two-story portico extending the length of the 
front, and finished on top with an iron railing 
on a level with the dormer windows of the 
top story. 

The colonnades extend back from the 
wings of the house a distance of twenty feet, 
each connecting with a one and a half story 
building, 40 by 20, such as were called 
" dependencies. " 

Altogether, there are 25 rooms in the 
structure. On the first and second floors of 
the ma\n building there are eleven rooms, in 
the attic, six, and in each of the depend- 
encies four rooms. The largest rooms in 
the building are the banquet hall, 31 by 23 
feet, and the library, 16 by 19 feet, the main 
entrance hall, Washington chamber, in which 
he died, upon the second floor, and Mrs. 
Washington's chamber in the attic, to which 
she removed after her husband's death, and 
which she occupied during the remainder of 
her life, on account of its being the only room 
in the house which looked out upon his 
tomb. 

In the main hall is a large stairway, four 
feet wide, ascending by platforms to the floors 
above. On the first platform of the stairway 
there is an old-fashioned Washington family 
clock, a very interesting historical relic. 

This hall is furnished with antique sofas 
and pictures of the last century. The rooms 
upon the first floor are ornamented by heavy 
carved and moulded wood trimmings and 
handsome mantles, very antique. This Vir- 
ginia building is not only an exact represen- 
tation in every particular of the old Mt. Ver- 
non structure, but every thing in it is of the 
same character. Nothing modern is seeu in 
the building, except the people and librajy 
books by Virginia authors. As far as can 
be done the building is furnished with articles 



which have been collected from all over the 
State, the heirlooms of old Virginia families, 
and with portraits of the same character. 
Whatever may be lacking in furnishing the 
building with articles of this character is 
supplied with furniture made after the same 
old fashion. 

The building is presided over by the lady 
assistant of the Virginia Board, Mrs. Lucy 
Preston Beale, a daughter of Hon. Ballard 
Preston, and a grand-daughter to Gen. Pres- 
ton, a former Governor of Virginia. She has 
for the attendants in the building old Virginia 
negroes, and undertakes to represent in 
every particular an old Virginia home of the 
colonial period. There is a very rare collec- 
tion of relics of old colonial times and of the 
Revolutionary War, and every thing which 
is antique, amongst which is exhibited the 
original will of George Washington. 
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The library is furnished entirely with books 
written by Virginians, or relating to Virginia, 
quite a large collection of which has been 
made, and ornamented with old Virginia 
portraits, views and other relics of the Col- 
onial period and the last century. Altogether 
the building with the furnishings is unique 
and is unequaled in its character and appoint- 
ments, and nothing else is found like it 
except Mt. Vernon itself. The building is 
centrally located in the States Reservation, 
with North Carolina's building on the east, 
and West Virginia and Pennsylvania to the 
north and south, and in the rear is a station 
of the electric railway. 
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The State of Washington. 



Fronting due east the Fine Arts Palace, 
and distinguished by a tall flagpole raising its 
lofty crown, sentinel like, 228 feet above the 
surface, stands*the State building of the State 
of Washington. In architectural design it is 
purely sui generis, but it is likewise pictur- 
esque. It does not recall any particular 
st)le to mind, and yet, somehow, it is sugges- 
tive of that newly-made far-away State. 

Briefly described, the building is composed 
of a main structure flanked on either side by 
two wings, and for sole exterior adornments 
has just four towers, each 96 feet high, at the 
east and west fronts of the main building. 
The building, with the two wings, covers a 
space of 204 feet frontage by 126 deep. The 
wings are connected by passages. Its exterior 
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is built first of rough-hewn logs to a height 
of 8 feet. From this height for 22 feet more 
upright timbers form the superstructure, the 
space between having been left in panels 
whirh were plastered over, and which will be 
Ueccrated in due time. 

The interior arrangement is as roomy as it 
is elaborately finished. The entire space of 
the main building has been left for a grand 
hall. It is 70 x 1 26 feet. At each end, east 
and west, is a balcony. The east space has 
been fitted up for the Commissioner's rooms, 
and will be elaborately decorated and frescoed. 
The interior roof arrangement is suggestive of 
church ceilings. Immense Swiss trusses 
extend clear through the seventy feet of space. 
Roman arches span the aisles and passage- 



ways leading to the wings on either side. 
The ceiling here shows also the beams in the 
rough, and the space between has been 
arranged as panels, where fine frescoes will 
be painted by Washington artists. Each 
panel will reproduce a landscape of Washing- 
ton. The interior arrangements of the wings 
are exactly the same. 

Throughout the entire building Washing- 
ton's natural products will be displayed. 
For this purpose lofty shelves and cases are 
being erected against the walls and in the 
center of the halls. In the very center of the 
main hall a miniature Washington farm is to 
be exhibited. The west end is devoted to 
fishing and taxidermy. In thui latter branch 
every wild beast found in the Washington 
forests and on its mountains will be exhib- 
ited. These include elk, moose, bears, 
mountain lions, coybtes, foxes, deer, moun- 
tain sheep, and others of the smaller animals. 
In the passageways the horticultural and agri- 
cultural products of the State will be care- 
fully displayed, as well as at the east end. 
The right wing is given up wholly to the 
women's exhibit, and the left wing to the 
forestry, botany, minerals, coal, stone, and 
iron. Superintendent G. C. Clements, who 
has had charge of the construction of the 
building, says that its cost will not fall short 
of $125,000. "It would have cost more 
had we bought the materials, such as wood 
and stone, " he said, " but these were all do- 
nated. The building, both in and out, was 
designed to exhibit the splendid lumber 
products of Washington, and I think we 
have succeeded. " 

The main entrance is a broad vestibule, 
built of native stone, 23 feet high, and 18 by 
21 feet in area. All of this stone was also 
donated to the Commissioners, and came from 
the Chuckanutt, Tanino, and Pittsburg quar- 
ries. 
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West Virginia. 

The building is in the colonial style, two 
stories high, with a pitched roof, the outer 
walls being weather-boarded and painted. 
It is representative of the West Virginia resi- 
dence. The roof is shingled. The interior 
is finished in hard woods, the walls are plas- 
tered, and the ceilings are of ornamental iron 
work, from Wheeling. All of the exposed 
material in the building is the product of the 
State. The main entrance is on the west, on 
3 platform porch. Above the entrance is the 
coat-of-arms of the State in bas-relief. 
Within the entrance is a vestibule, with 
rooms for the Boards of Commissioners on 
either side. Beyond the vestibule is a large 
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reception hall, flanked by parlors for women 
and men. Back of these parlors are toilet and 
retiring rooms. On the second floor front 
are two committee rooms, and the balance of 
the floor constitutes an assembly room and 
reception hall, 34 by 76 feet in size. There 
are four large fireplaces in the building, two 
on each floor, with very handsome carved 
wood mantels. The building has a ground 
area of 58 by 123 feet. 

Architect J. S. Silsbee, of Chicago ; con- 
tractor, Thomas J. Miller, of Parkersburg, 
Va. Cost, $20,000. 

Wisconsin. 
The Wisconsin building is located on a 
triangular-shaped lot, with the building of the 
State of Indiana to the south of it, and those 
of Michigan and Ohio on the north. Its prin- 
cipal entrances are to the east and west, and 



are exactly alike. The view from the east is 
especially fine, as the building faces on the 
lagoon between the Illinois State building 
and the Palace of Fine Arts, while the west 
front faces the reservations of California, Colo- 
rado and Washington, and is almost equally 
attractive. 

The front facades of the Wisconsin build- 
ing measure 90 feet, and the depth of the 
structure is 50 feet ; these figures do not 
include the wide verandas running the entire 
length of the east and west fronts, and two 
circular porches in the center of the north and 
south elevations. Wm. Walters, of Qskosh, 
is the designer and architect. Its estimated 
cost is $29,600. 

All of the material used in the construction 
of the building is produced in the State. For 
th ree feet above the grade the walls are of s upe- 
rior brown stone ; above this the walls of the 
first story are of pressed red brick, and the 
upper story is finished with shingles. Mas- 
sive brown stone pillars support the corners 
of the porches, and are placed also at the main 
entrances. In addition, two finely polished 
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columns support the gable of the front and 
rear porches, where are placed the coat-of- 
arms of the State, modeled in staff, by Miss 
Winterbotham, of Eau Claire 

The building is in the modern domestic 
style of architecture, which will add to its 
inviting aspect as headquarters to Wisconsin 
people at the Fair. Within, a lobby, or gen- 
eral reception room, 90 feet long, offers a 
pleasant resting place. This is finished in pol-. 
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ished red and white Wisconsin oak, with 
panels, ceilings and fluted columns, sup- 
porting two arches decorated with fretwork. 
Opening from this lobby is the ladies' recep- 
tion room, postoffice, intelligence office, 
cloak rooms, etc., all finished in native hard 
woods. 

From the center of the lobby a grand stair 
case, of highly polished, hand-carved white 
oak, rises to the upper floor. Midway, on a 
broad landing, is a Venetian glass window, 
reoresenting the City of Superior, Wisconsin 
• — the gift of the citizens of Douglas County ; 
and at the head of the staircase, the doors 
leading to the balcony contain stained-glass 
panels, the motive of decoration being the 
State coat-of-arms. 

The three large rooms on the second 
floor are occupied by the exhibit of the State 
Historical Society and an Art Loan Exhibi- 
tion, a reading room, and offices of the State 
Board. In the third story are sleeping 
apartments for attendants. The furnishings 
of the buildings are in keeping with its finish. 
It is lighted by electricity, and two 
magnificent fire-places, in the main lobby, 
provide against discomfort on cool, damp, 
days. Wisconsin mineral waters flow freely 
from fountains in various parts of the build- 
ing, and in every detail it is a most homelike 
and attractive spot for all Wisconsin sight 
seers and their friends. 

According to the original plans of the 
State Commission, Wisconsin has collective 
exhibits in the horticultural, agricultural, 
mining, ethnological, fisheries, and liberal 
arts departments. In many of these divi- 
sions the Wisconsin exhibit is on an 
elaborate scale, and in the Agricultural, 
Mining, and Horticultural Buildings its 
pavilions are quite remarkable. 

Indeed, the revelation made by the 
farmers and woodmen in the Agricultural 



and Forestry Buildings causes many of the* 
natives to wonder at the vast resources of 
their State. 

The women of Wisconsin have not been 
behind the men in their interest in the 
World's Fair. In fact it was greatly through 
the instrumentality of Wisconsin's women* 
that the people of the State so thoroughly 
grasped the opportunity offered by the Fair 
for showing their products. The ladies who 
are on the Board of Lady Managers talked 
the Fair in every family in the State, and 
formed women's clubs, collected exhibits,, 
secured donations, and have as fine an exhibit- 
in the Woman's Building as the women from. 
any other State in the Union. 

District of Columbia. 

The display made by the District, in 
which is located the seat of government,, 
includes pictures of the school buildings,, 
views of the streets and avenues, and a 
fac simile in miniature of the city and 
its public buildings. There is also a collec- 
tion of historical relics. 

Utah Territory. 

The building is frame covered with staff, is- 
two stories high and has an area of 46 by 82 
square feet. In style the facade is modern 
renaissance. The foundation, columns „ 
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pilasters, cornice and other ornamental are 
made in imitation of the different kinds of 
stone in Utah. The walls are lined off in 
imitation of adobes. On the first floor is an 
exhibit hall, 41 by 45 feet, open to the roof 
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.and covered with a skylight. In the rear of 
this hall is a circular bay and in this is the 
main stairway. 

This building has a chaste and simple out- 
line and is ornamented to the ground. Stand- 
ing as it does, among the other State edifices 
and lending its handsome exterior to the 
group, it is a worthy illustration of the 
taste of the people of that Territory and will 
.attract the visitor by its novelty. 

Its interior is planned with a special view 
for the comfort of those who make it their 
headquarters. The two stories are laid out 
-in nearly the same fashion, comprising on the 
first floor several rooms for the use of the 
Commissioners. A reception room is placed 
here, as also the secretaries' 'office and 
women's parlor. The second floor is similar 
in arrangement to the first, there being an 
exhibition room, 41 by 45 feet, and various 
office rooms. 

Architects, Dalles and Hedges, of Salt 
Lake City ; Contractors Harley and Sons, 
of Chicago. Cost, $10,000. 

The government takes care of the Ala- 
skan display, which is a novel and in- 
teresting one in many particulars. The 
seal industry is represented among others. 
Arizona contributes largely to the Mines and 
Mining departments and to the Indian 
• exhibit. 

New Mexico raised over $75,000, and 
in consequence the visitor sees a great 
many attractions from this wealthy territory, 
notably, in the Mines and Mining depart- 
ment and Indian exhibit. Oklahoma, 
youngest of the Territories, has made a 
splendid effort to bring herself properly be- 
fore the world, and her efforts have been 
crowned with success. She contributes to 
the Agricultural, Horticultural, Mines and 
Mining departments, displays which will sur- 
prise the visitor. The possibilities in the 



way of raising fruit, as shown by the pro- 
duct of last year, are great. One strawberry 
raised in Guthrie measured seven and a 
quarter inches in circumference, and twenty 
weighed one pound. For a number of years 
the Benedictine order in Pottawattamie County 
has given special attention to viticulture, and 
their wines have quite a reputation. The 
cereals are well represented here, as is cot- 
ton. The mineral deposits are as yet unde- 
veloped. 

General Remarks. 

The following extract from the regulations 
will explain why it is that the State buildings 
are designed rather as club-houses and for 
social purposes than as halls of exhibition ; 

" Such State buildings shall be maintained 
as a State or Territorial headquarters under 
the control of the State Board, but subject to 
the rules and regulations governing the 
Exposition, for the convenience and enter- 
tainment of residents of the particular State 
or Territory, and the reception and entertain- 
ment of their friends and such guests as they 
may invite to share the hospitality of such 
State or Territory ; and shall also, if desired 
by the State or Territory, be used as a depos- 
itory for a collective exhibit of such a line as 
shall best illustrate and exemplify the natural 
resources of such State, as well as its histor- 
ical and archaeological features. Each such 
collective State exhibit shall, however, be 
installed and maintained only subject to the 
following conditions, limitations and restric- 
tions, to wit : 

"These exhibits shall not be catalogued 
nor considered as.competitive or at all entitled 
to participate in prizes or awards, nor be 
within the jurisdiction of the committee of 
juries of award. They shall embrace no 
manufactured goods or products. No pro- 
cesses shall be included therein and no 
motive power permitted in any such building." 
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The competitive exhibits from all the States 
will be shown, according to the class to 
which they belong, in the different Exposition 
departments ; and they will be noticed in the 
proper connection. When exhibits are found 
in the State edifices, they comprehend, as in 
the case of Illinois, "the natural resources of 
the State, and the methods employed and 
results accomplished by the State in its 
municipal capacity through its departments, 
boards, and qther agencies in the work of 
promoting the moral, educational and national 
welfare of its inhabitants, so far as such are 
capable of portrayal and illustration.'' 
Besides these objects, there are also generally 
such collections of portraits, relics, and docu- 
ments as preserve the traditions and throw 



light upon the history of the various com- 
mittees. 

Every State and Territory in the Union is 
represented at the Exposition. Their expendi- 
ture aggregates nearly seven millions of dol- 
lars, exclusive of the sums expended by 
individual exhibitors. In many of the States 
of the South, prohibitory clauses in their 
organic law prevented Legislative appropria- 
tions, and this fact has operated to hinder 
that section from such a full display of its 
resources and products as their variety and 
value demand. But individual liberality and 
enterprise came to the rescue to an extent 
which measurably supplied the deficiency, 
and none of the Sisterhood were absent from 
the roll-call on the opening day. 
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The Convent and Minor Buildings. 

LaRabida — Its Eventful History — Many Masters — Once a Heathen Temple — Then a Moorish Mosque — The Reign oi 
the Templars — Hidden Splendors — A Resuscitation — The Reproduction — A Memorial of Columbus — Priceless 
Records and Relics— Moth Eaten Volumes— Autographs of Kings and Emperors— The Columbus Patents— The 
Admiral's Commission — The Earliest Life of the Voyager — Remains of a Lost City — The Bells of Isahella — Ancient. 
Anchors — The Pope's Contributions — The First Map of America — Remarkable Knowledge of Africa — Portraits and 
Paintings — Marco Polo — The Book of Vespucius — The Coffin of Columbus — Other Buildings — The Teiminal Station — 
Cold Storage and Ice House — A Mammoth Ice Factory — Skating in Midsummer— The Hospital Service — The Shoe 
and Leather Building — Pavilion of the Merchant Sailors, etc , etc., etc. 



t r | ^HE old building, which still stands 
I on a promontory overhanging the 

I Rio Tinto, about three miles above 
the ancient Spanish village of Pales, 
was so identified with many of the most 
striking incidents in the life of Columbus as 
to be indissolubly associated with his mem- 
ory; and, while commemorating the achieve- 
ment which crowned his career, it was a 
rarely happy inspiration of the projectors of 
the Exposition to erect in the midst of the 
triumphs and splendors of the New World's 
civilization an exact reproduction of the 
hoary convent in which the discoverer of 
America spent so many hours of hope and 
despair, and from whose altars he took the 
last priestly blessing of his faithful friend, the 
Prior Juan Perez, before departing upon the 
momentous voyage which gave the climax to 
his fame. 

Its Legend and History. 

It has been told in a preceding chapter of 
this book how the convent of Santa Maria 
La Rabida — Saint Mary of the Frontier — 
gave shelter and comfort to the great Genoese 
in the moment of his direst need. The sturdy 
walls of stone still defy the ravages of time 
as they had done already for centuries when 



they proved a sanctuary to Columbus. It 
had passed through the hands of many mas- 
ters before it became part of the endowment 
of the order of Franciscan monks who held 
gentle sway there in the days of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Reared first as a temple to the 
Goddess Proserpina by the devotees of a 
heathen system of worship, it was used as 
such at least as late as the early period of the 
Christian era. 

In the time of the Emperor Trajan the 
building was rescued from the mythologists 
and consecrated to the " new religion." An 
Armenian monk brought to the place an 
image of the Virgin, which he asserted to 
have been carried by the Apostle Luke, and 
this statue presided over the altar until the 
Romans overran the country, demolished the 
shrine, and threw the Christian emblem into 
the sea , and the idolaters came into their 
own again. But after one hundred years had 
passed, the Romans had acquired the toler- 
ance of cosmopolitans, and the Gallileans 
regained possession of the church, restored 
their symbols, and (tradition says) found 
their despoiled image floating on the waters 
to welcome their return. 

Other centuries drifted by ; the Moors 
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swooped down upon the fair land, subjugated 
the native population, seized upon the temple, 
and installed therein their own priesthood and 
forms of devotion. Again the tides of 
changing fortune swept over the country. 
The Knights Templar became the lords of 
the manor and occupied the house of so 
many vicissitudes as a Chapter-house ; and 
they so held it for a period of two hundred 
years, from the tenth to the twelfth century, 
when it passed into the possession of the 
Franciscans whose tenure has lasted to this 
day. 

These latest masters could not tolerate the 
voluptuous paintings and gorgeous decora- 
tions with which the luxurious Templars had 
bedecked the walls ; so they covered over the 
offending frivolities with a thick coating of 
plaster, and these treasures of antique art 
remained hidden from sight, their presence 
unsuspected, until the last year, when they 
were rescued from undeserved oblivion and 
brought to light again in all the rich colors of 
their pristine glory. 

The building had been unoccupied for 
many years, and the interior had become a 
melancholy picture of neglect and decay; but 
recently the Spanish Government took in 
hand the task of restoration, entrusting the 
work to a skillful architect bearing the distin- 
guished name of Velazquez. So, during the 
year 1892, the Queen Regent of Spain sum- 
moned the Franciscan fathers into the royal 
presence at the restored convent, and pre- 
sented them with title deeds in perpetuity to 
the place which had been sacred to them for 
nearly a thousand years. 

The Reproduced Building.' 

The structure at Jackson Park is located 
on a peninsula running north into the water 
that washes the south pier and is formed 
^between the south pond and the lake. It is 



exactly east of the Agricultural Building and 
is reached most conveniently from the central 
portions of the ground by a bridge of iron 
which spans the narrow neck of water. The 
ground is high and sandy, as nearly barren 
at present as the most ascetic monk could 
desire. Its shores are walled with great rocks, 
against which the waves of the lake break in 
i ceaseless roar. 

An Exact Reproduction. 

The building is isolated, not striding in 
appeirance, and yet it is the most interesting 
of places in the Exposition grounds. For 
the work of restoration the meed of credit is 
due to Mr. H. D. Ives, of the Construction 
Bureau. The building differs from the orig- 
inal only in that it is an exact counterpart 
of the monastery as Columbus knew it, not 
as it is now ; for, since that time an addi- 
tional cloister has been added. 

But the main edifice, the ancient temple of 
the heathen divinity, has never undergone 
any substantial change ; and it is an exact 
copy of that which greets the visitor on the 
shores of Lake Michigan to-day. The 
smallest details have been repeated with 
absolute fidelity. 

The cliff, on the brow of which the con- 
vent stands, has been built up, and though 
it has been in existence only a few weeks the 
stones that compose its face look gray and 
old, as though they had seen thousands of 
years. The weather-beaten walls and the 
crumbling bricks have been reproduced with 
exact minuteness in the slabs of staff that 
have been used in the construction at Jack- 
son Park. No less exactly will the interior 
arrangements of the old monastery be shown. 
The antique altar, the chandeliers, the nave, 
the groined arches and the corridors will 
likewise appear just as they are seen in tjie 
old original convent. 
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In this faithful counterpart of the edifice, 
which is of itself an eloquent memorial of 
Columbus, have been gathered together a 
collection of records and relics which not 
only preserve and present every important 
fact connected with his life, but also illustrate 
and illuminate the age in which he lived. 

The objects and articles which particularly 
relate to the discoverer and the discovery are 
placed in the quaint chapel of the building ; 
and appropriately installed as the presiding 
genius of the place is the faithful Prior, whose 
portrait in full length occupies a post of honor 
in the chancel and represents a venerable and 
benevolent monk gazing westward through 
the window of his narrow cell. 

Valuable Documents. 

The exhibit consists of original manu- 
scripts, autographs and documents, worth 
" their weight in gold, priceless copies of the 
earliest printed books relating to America, 
numbering over one hundred, together with 
quaint maps and charts of the newly-discov- 
ered country, portraits of Columbus", models 
and photographs of statues and monuments 
of him, pictorial representations of all the 
spots and places identified with his life and 
death, and many miscellaneous relics and 
souvenirs of the dauntless explorer. 

The whole is the result of three years of 
labor on the part of \V. E. Curtis, Director of 
the Bureau of American Republics and Chief 
of the Latin-American Department of the 
Fair. He first suggested the idea of such an 
exhibit, and has since carried it into execution 
and to success. To produce it he and his 
associates had to visit Spain and Italy and ran- 
sack all the libraries and museums of the Old 
World, including the Papal archives in the 
Vatican. They have had to trace the foot- 
steps of Columbus in the islands and on the 
Continent of America. 
34— F 



Among the priceless Columbus manuscripts 
and documents secured are the original con- 
tract with the sovereigns of Spain, under 
which Columbus' first voyage to America was 
made ; his commission as " Admiral of the 
Ocean Seas ;" his correspondence with Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella before and after his immor- 
tal discovery, besides a host of other invalua- 
ble papers relating to the discovery and early 
exploration of America, loaned by the Spanish 
Government, and the living descendants of 
Columbus in Spain. 

Then there are original copies of the first 
publications touching the New World, and 
equally interesting maps and charts obtained 
from the Vatican at Rome, from the library 
of the British Museum in London, the French 
National Library at Paris, and the Spanish 
National Library at Madrid, as well as the 
Library of Congress at Washington, and from 
liberal-minded collectors and bookworms in 
the United States and abroad. 

First in point of date among these publica- 
tions is a little quarto volume in Latin, printed 
at Rome in 1493, entitled "A Sermon on 
the Solemn Pledge of Obedience from the 
Most Christian Sovereigns, Ferdinand and 
Isabella, King and Queen of Spain, to Our 
Most Holy Lord, the Pope, Alexander VI ; 
Delivered at Rome in a Public Assembly by 
the Reverend Father Lord Bernardin Carva- 
jal, Bishop of Carthagena, on Wednesday, 
June 19, in the Year of our Lord, I493-" 

First Mention of the Voyage. 
This is conceded to be the earliest printed 
allusion to the discovery of the New World, 
it having been issued less than three months 
after the arrival of Columbus in Portugal on 
his return from America. The terms in which 
Carvajal referred to the momentous event 
were not very definite, but doubtless only 
general rumors as to the nature and extent of 
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the discoveries had yet reached Rome, where 
the reverend orator was then stationed as 
Spanish Ambassador. The volume was 
loaned for the exhibit from the Library of 
Congress. It is in an admirable state of 
preservation, clearly printed on heavy paper, 
and superbly bound in leather. It is unques- 
tionably authentic and very rare. 

Next is another exceedingly rare Latin book, 
illustrated with numerous curious wood cuts 
and entitled " De Insulis Nuper Inventis " 
(concerning- islands lately discovered), printed 
at Basle, Switzerland, in the following year, 
1494, and containing an account by Colum- 
bus himself of his voyages and discoveries. 
It is a small quarto, a second edition of the 
work originally printed in the year before at 
Rome. 

Then there is the " Rhapsodise Histora- 
rium Enneades " of Marcus Antonius Sabel- 
licus, printed in Venice in 1498 and 1504, in 
two volumes, large folio — the second volume 
containing a brief biographical sketch of 
Columbus, the first ever printed, and the 
" Psallerium Ginstiniari," folio, printed at 
Genoa in 15 16, also containing a biographi- 
cal sketch of Columbus. 

Besides these are several exceedingly rare 
editions of the famous work of Peter Martyn 
of Milan, whose contemporaneous letters, 
giving the most naive and interesting accounts 
of the voyages of Columbus, originally writ- 
ten in Latin, appeared subsequently in Paris 
in French versions. 

The Earliest Life of Columbus. 
In addition is a copy of the first-known 
life of Columbus by his son, Fernando, in 
Italian, " E Relatiore della Vita dell' Amme- 
raglio," small octavo, printed in Venice in 
1571, and an equally valuable copy of the 
" Elogia Virorum Illustrium" (sayings of 
illustrious men), by Paulus Jovius, large 



folio, Basle, 1575, containing the first pub- 
lished likeness of Columbus, engraved from 
the painting in the Jovian Gallery at Corao. 
Both of these gems are loaned by John 
Boyd Thacher, of Albany, N. Y., from his 
own private collection. 

Again, there are copies of the old " Cos- 
mographie Introductio," relating to the 
christening or naming of America, valuable 
old " Cartas de las Indias," De Bry's voy- 
ages, illustrated, and a number of prayer- 
books and Bibles personally used and thumb- 
worn by Columbus. 

Paintings of Historic Value. 

Aside from the books, manuscripts and 
maps the exhibit enbraces orginals or copies 
of absolutely all the portraits of Columbus 
that were ever painted, drawn or engraved, 
and extant at this day — eighty in number — 
together with models or photographs of 
every monument and statue that has been 
erected to his memory and has escaped the 
wreck of four centuries. The collection also 
contains the originals or copies of nearly all 
the pictures of historical and intrinsic value 
that represent scenes in the life of Columbus 
or in which he appears as a figure gathered 
from all parts of the world. 

To these are added views of every place 
and building in Italy, Spain, Portugal and 
elsewhere in Europe, in any manner identified 
with the personality and history of Columbus, 
and views likewise of all the spots visited by 
Columbus and scenes rendered notable by his 
triumphs in the West Indies and on the South 
American continent. These latter Avere 
secured by Frederick A. Ober, who went to 
the West Indies in the spring of 1 891, and 
followed the. track of Columbus from island 
to island, obtaining in each place visited pho- 
tographs and relics of the discoverer. Mr. 
Ober's work was admirably done, and the- 
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results of his industry, enlarged in the case 
of the photographs by mechanical processes, 
appear in a series of most interesting and vivid 
pictures. 

More Valuable Than Jewels. 
A detachment of United States soldiers 
holds perpetual watch and ward over an array 
of relics which may fairly be denominated 
priceless. On either side of the chapel are 
long lines of show cases, made of steel 
framing and heavy plate-glass, which contain 
the original documents loaned by the Span- 
ish Government. They include the auto- 
graph of Columbus, the royal letters patent 
from Ferdinand and Isabella to the great dis- 
coverer when he sailed on his first voyage and 
making him admiral of the fleet. There is 
also an autograph letter from Queen Isabella, 
returning a book which Columbus had loaned 
her and urging him not to delay his voyage, 
and many letters written to his son Diego in 
1504. In another case are some curious old 
coins, made from the first gold found in 
America. They are larger than the current 
silver dollar, and are covered with quaint 
designs, roughly worked out. 

Relics of a Lost City. 
In the nave of the altar is a large cross 
about ten feet high, a fac simile of that erected 
by Columbus after his first fight with the 
Indians on his second voyage. On the steps 
to the altar are six roughly-hewn blocks of 
stone, which are all that remain of the Chris- 
tian Church on the Western hemisphere. 
Columbus founded a city and called it Isabella, 
after his patron. It was on the hills over- 
looking Isabella Bay, on the north shore of 
the Island of San Domingo. Three buildings 
were erected, a house for the Governor, a 
warehouse and a church. This last was put 
up under the direction of a Benedictine monk, 
whom tradition has named Bernard Boyle. 



This was in 1494, and the buildings were 
destroyed soon after. These six blocks were 
found by excavating and they are almost 
crumbling to pieces. 

Historic Monastery Bells. 
Near them are two bells with a history. 
One was given to Columbus by King Ferdi- 
nand, and was hung in the Church Isabella 
and was the first church bell in the Western 
hemisphere. It is badly broken and weighs 
only about ten pounds, but it bears on one 
side Ferdinand's initial, and when struck gives 
out a faint sound in a minor key. The other 
bell is almost twice as large, and was given by 
Pope Alexander II. to the church in Cartha- 
gena, in Columbia, in 15 16, and was the first 
bell heard on the main land. On either side 
of the altar are two anchors used by Colum- 
bus. They are badly rust-eaten. One of 
them was lost from the flagship " Santa 
Maria " at La Navidad, and Washington 
Irving, in his life of Columbus, mentions in a 
foot note that he had heard that it had been 
found. Research was made by Mr. Curtis, 
and the anchor was found in possession of 
the Indians, who held it with reverential care. 
It is 9 feet and 6 inches high and has lost its 
two flukes through the action of the water in 
which it lay nearly 300 years. 

One of the four cannons which were on 
the " Santa Maria " are also shown. It is a 
queer little thing, only about four feet long, 
roughly made of iron and very rusty. If it 
were melted down and made into a solid shot 
there would not be enough of it to fill the 
breach of one of the smallest siege guns of 

to-day. 

Loaned by the Pope. 

The main part of the altar space is occu- 
pied by the collection from the Vatican, con- 
tributed as a loan by Pope Leo XIII. 
Among the articles is a picture of the image 
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of the Virgin to which allusion has already 
been made in connection with the traditional 
history of the Convent. 

The rarest, and most valuable, from a his- 
torical point of view, of all the exhibits dis- 
played in this building is the original map of 
Diego Ribero, published in 1529, " in which 
the world is divided into two parts, conform- 
ably to the agreement entered into between 
the Catholic King of Spain and Don Juan, of 
Portugal, in the year 1494." 

The First Map of America. 

Interest in this relic naturally centres in 
the amount of knowledge shown of the New 
World by the cosmographer who drew it. 
North America is delineated with fair accu- 
racy as to its coast line, but little attempt is 
made to represent or describe the country 
inland. 

Labrador on this map is briefly outlined 
and designated as " Tiera del Labrador," 
with an explanatory note to the effect that 
it is so called because the natives, when cap- 
tured, were found to be very good laborers — • 
hence the name " Land of the Laborer." 

The most of New England, with evident 
reference to the coast of Maine, is named 
" Tiera Nova de Cortereau." A marginal note 
states that the chief resources of the country 
in that vicinity are codfish and pine lumber. 

That territory, since called the Middle 
States, embracing Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Maryland, is called " Tiera de Estera 
Gomez," after the explorer, and a statement 
of the latter is appended to the effect that he 
found it covered with trees similar to those 
known to Spain and capable in the matter of 
climate and soil of producing fruits and 
cereals such as are grown in that country. He 
adds that it was peopled by very tall men ; a 
statement which coincides with historical 
references to the physical stature of the Iro- 



quois and Tuscarora tribes who inhabited 
that region. 

Southern Virginia and the land now occu- 
pied by the Carolinas is called " Tiera de 
Allyon." Appended to this name there are 
some notes setting forth the fact that Senor 
Allyon took a number of natives from this 
island to the mines of Hayti, where most of 
them died ; and that the few who escaped 
and succeeded in regaining their native land 
were very hostile to subsequent explorers. 

Ancient Geographical Names. 

Florida is named then as now, and what is 
now Louisiana and Texas is called "Tiera 
de Garay," without any reference to the 
character of the country. In the position 
where the mouth of the Mississippi should 
be there is a large bay, which is unnamed 
and into which there is no river flowing, an 
imperfection which rather proves than dis- 
credits the authenticity of the map. 

Mexico is designated as " New Spain," but 
there is no outline of the Rio Grande; prob- 
ably, however, the vague knowledge of this 
stream which was then possessed is embodied 
in a crude sketch of a river called " Espirito 
Santa " (River of the Holy Ghost). 

Of South and Central America more seems 
to have been known than of North America, 
and the map appears to a better advantage in 
this respect, for the names of South and 
Central American countries are still in keep- 
ing with the Spanish nomenclature. Peru 
was Peru, then as now, and the northern 
countries of Ecuador, Venezuela, and the 
United States of Colombo are known on this 
map as " Castle of Gold," Brazil is " Land of 
Brazil," the Argentine Republic is " Land of 
the Sun." Patagonia still bears the name 
given it on this map, but in addition to the 
name there is a note to the effect that Pata- 
gonia means " Land of the Big-footed People." 
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The work of this cosmographer, wonder- 
ful as it appears in connection with the out- 
lines of the New World, is a little short of 
miraculous in the accuracy with which the 
geography of Africa is outlined. Three cen- 
turies later than this map was made the world 
bowed down before Stanley for having dis- 
covered the source of the Nile. On this 
map it is shown that the Nile's origin is in 
three lakes south of the centre of the conti- 
nent. The outlines of the Mountains of the 
Moon are also given, and the general course 
of the great river is clearly shown. 

On the map the timber indigenous to the 
soil of the various countries is shown by 
queer-looking pen pictures of trees. The 
animals to be found in the country are also 
shown by little sketches indicating that, excel- 
lent as. Diego Ribero was as a cosmographer, 
he was quite deficient in his "drawing of the 
elephants, lions, llamas, wolves, hyenas, bears, 
and other animals with which the map is 
covered. Around the edges of the map, in 
bright colors, are the signs of the zodiac, and 
the following coats of arms : Pope Alexander 
VI, the Catholic Kings of Spain, and Don 
Juan, King of Portugal. 

Antique and Celebrated Paintings. 

Ranged on the wall of the chapel are full- 
length portraits of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and the splendid picture of " The Recall of 
Columbus," by A. J. Heaton. The famous 
picture of" Columbus in Chains " is hung in 
a niche in the chapel. This picture has been 
brought from the Petit Seminaire, Port au 
Prince, Hayti. By the side of a fine canvas 
of" Columbus and his Sons," stands a plas- 
ter cast of the bust of the discoverer from his 
tomb in San Domingo. Columbus is repre- 
sented with a Shakespearean mustache and 
chin beard. Pope Leo's gift of the Ribero 
map of the new world, printed in 1 529, is also 
hung in the chapel. 



Photographs are displayed of the chapel of 
St. Mary of the Azores, the place where 
Columbus offered thanks for his rescue from 
the fierce storm which overtook him on his 
return from America. In a little cell adjoining 
the chapel is to be exhibited the celebrated 
Gabrini picture of " The Landing of Colum- 
bus." The canvas is an immense one, and 
covers the side of the cell entirely. Columbus 
is represented in a peculiar manner in a por- 
trait by Juan de la Cosa, drawn on a chart 
of the West Indies in 1500. The discoverer 
is depicted wading through the shallow water 
on America's shore, carrying a diminutive 
monk, who is supposed to typify the religious 
object of Columbus in seeking new land. 

Several of the oil paintings representing 
incidents in the career of navigator are hung 
on the walls of the chapel, one of the most 
famous being by J.. C. Amasoffsky, professor 
of fine arts of St. Petersburg, depicting 
Columbus as a young man shipwrecked and 
clinging to a spar in the water. This is illus- 
trative of the story told in the common- 
school geography of how he first formed his 
theory that the world was round, and then 
and there made oath to prove it if his life 
were spared. The number of conflicting por- 
traits of Columbus has been a source of per- 
plexity to those charged with the duty of 
arranging them for exhibition. 

Exhibits in the Main Building. 
In the main part of the monastery the. sev- 
eral rooms have been turned into art gal- 
leries. There are nearly a thousand pictures, 
including portraits in many styles of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, Lief Erickson, Marco Polo 
and an oil painting of Americus Vespucci, 
which is said to have been painted from 
life. One of these rooms is known as 
the Columbus room. In it are hung seventy- 
four pictures of the discoverer by as many 
different at-tists, and by a rather singular 
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coincidence there are seventy-four differ- 
ent statues of him erected in different 
parks in the world, and a model of each is 
placed under each picture. The curio room 
presents to the inspection of the visitor a lot of 
interesting objects. It contains a model of 
the Norse ship said to have been used by 
Lief Erickson and a chart of his course ; the 
old mill in the park at Newport, the origin of 
which no one knows truly, and the inscrip- 
tions on the Dighton rock, near Taunton, 
Mass., which are said to have been made by 
Norsemen in the tenth century. 

Books of Great Interest. 
There are a number of relics from Colum- 
bus' home at Funchal, Madeira, which was 
built for him by his father-in-law, Bartholo- 
mew Perestrello. These include the double 
doors of the house, the shutters from a win- 
dow, a small scantling, a piece of barbosano 
wood, and a cane made from one of the joists, 
which was sent to the late James G. Blaine, 
and which has been loaned. In a glass case 
is exhibited a copy of Marco Polo's book, 
*' De Regionibus Orientalibus," which Colum- 
bus carried on his first voyage to the west. 
Another book of interest is a copy of the one 
written by Ameiicus Vespucci in the monas- 
tery of Saint Die, France, the book that gave 
America its name. It was written while he 
was under the patronage of King Rene II., of 
Lorraine. This room also contains the brevi- 
ary carried by Columbus on his voyages of 
discovery. Among the pictures are shown 
two very large photographs of the Beauvais 
tapestries in the house o( Mrs. John Mackay, 
the wife of the Californian millionaire, on 
Carlton Terrace, London. They represent the 
• " Return of Columbus/' and " Columbus 
Displaying his Trophies." 

In one of the small rooms are shown the 
coffin of Columbus at San Domingo, his 



tombstone at Havana, and altogether nearly 
one thousand paintings, prints, and photo- 
graphs. 

The Terminal Station. 

Foremost among the Exposition structures 
which are not halls of exhibition is the 
Terminal Railway Station, which faces east- 
ward and stands just in the rear of the great 
Administration Building. 

The architecture is exactly in harmony 
with the style observed in the peristyle, 
casino and music hall facing the Administra- 
tion Building on the eastern or opposite side. 
The intention of the architect was to preserve 
as far as possible the unity of effect about the 
building that serves as the key to the whole 
architectural scheme about the grand court. 

The terminal structure is 84 feet high, 458 
feet long and 162 feet wide. It faces east 
and stands just behind the Administration 
Building. The railroad tracks run up to 
within a hundred feet of the west side of it. 

Between the trains and the station is a 
perron 462 feet long by 80 feet wide. On 
this are situated the ticket office and turn- 
stiles, through which the passenger will be 
obliged to pass before gaining admission to 
the grounds. The entire centre of the build- 
ing is a passage-way with four rows of pillars 
running east and west. There are no doors 
to this main passage-way, and it extends to 
the top of the third story. In the centre of 
the hall is a bureau of information. The 
first floor on the south side is given up to 
toilet rooms and two large parlors, in which 
are comfortable chairs and sofas. Three 
attendants are in charge of the room. The 
north wing on the ground floor is occupied 
by a bar and lunch-room, an office for the 
station master, a large smoking-room in the 
northeast corner and the concessions, such 
as candy, peanuts, soda-water and the like. 
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The second floor is devoted to public com- 
fort. In the southwest corner is a large room 
provided with tables for those who bring their 
lunches with them. Coffee and milk will be 
sold to those who want it. Leading from 
this is the woman's restaurant, and on the 
balcony on the east side and in the large 
hallways will be placed tables for the accom- 
modation of any who desire to use them, free 
of all charge. In the north wing is a writing- 
room, lunch-room and the main office of the 
Bureau of Public Comfort. 

The intramural railroad is on a level with 
this floor, with a station adjoining the build- 
ing on the west. All passengers who leave 
the electric elevated road at this station pass 
into the building and down to the main floor 
by two broad staircases which lead to the 
floor from the north and south ends. The 
north wing of the third floor is occupied by 
the railroad offices and the south side by the 
secret-service men under Capt. Bonfield. A 
large room is used for sleeping purposes and 
there are eight small offices on the south 
side. 

Heroic Figures. 

In the loggia on the east side are long 
'benches for the accommodation of those who 
want to rest while waiting for trains. World's 
Fair ticket offices have been erected on the 
second floor and on the perron, so that all 
visitors will get their admissions before they 
get to the main floor of the building. It is 
lighted throughout by electric lights. On 
the east face are eighteen candelabra, lighted 
by electricity, and four on the west side. On 
top of the building are placed eight heroic 
figures, representing an orator, Indian, fisher- 
man and navigator. They stand on the four 
columns on the east and the two on the 
north and two on the south side. 

It is estimated that thirty-six trains, carry- 
ing 36,000 people, can be handled in an hour 



on the terminal tracks. If every train carried 
its full complement of passengers half of them 
could find comfortable accommodation in the 
great station and its perron. The main 
waiting-room on the floor alone is figured 
to accommodate 5,000, while the women's 
sitting-rooms and public lunch-rooms will 
take care of as many more. Every possible 
convenience is provided throughout the build- 
ing, and excepting the check-rooms and food 
supplies everything will be free. 

The Cold-Storage Warehouse. 

The greatest refrigerator on earth, and one 
of the largest buildings in Jackson Park, is the 
cold-storage and ice-making pavilion, located 
on the west line of the grounds, near Stony 
Island Avenue. It is here that are stored all 
the meats, vegetables; eggs and fish kept on 
hand for the hungry visitors ; and here may 
be seen all the modern processes known to 
the science of artificial refrigeration. 

Architecturally the building is of Roman- 
esque order, five stories high, and at each 
corner rises a tower, from which an extensive 
view of the ground may be had. The main 
entrance, which may be reached by a short 
flight of broad steps, is surmounted by a 
massive Roman arch, supported by eight 
columns with rich capitals. The engine-rooms* 
where three 120-ton machines are located, 
occupy two of the five stories. On either side 
there is a raised platform, from which visitors 
may obtain a comprehensive survey of all the 
machinery employed. 

The engine room is also fitted out with a 
complete equipment of air-pumps for operat- 
ing the hoists in the ice-making and ice-stor- 
age house, and with dynamos for both arc and 
incandescent electric-light systems, and the 
motive machinery for the high-speed passen- 
ger and freight elevators which are located in 
the corner towers. The boiler-room will be 
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immediately in the rear of the engine-room, 
and to the left of both are the ice-storage 
house and the ice tanks for the manufacture 
of ice by what is known technically as the 
plate and can systems. 

Making Ice by Wholesale 
The capacity of the machines aggregates 
120 tons of ice a day, the greater part of 
which will be produced by the can system 
from condensed steam thoroughly filtered and 
purified . By the plate system ice will be formed 
on coils of pipes submerged in tanks contain- 
ing filtered water. From this process alone 
ten tons of ice can be produced daily. In order 
that all systems may be seen, ice will be 
made by the can process from de-aerated water. 

The Storage Department. 

Sixty thousand cubic feet of space is de- 
voted to cold storage, and it is estimated that 
between five hundred and six hundred car 
loads of perishable food can be accommo- 
dated at one time. The space is divided into 
compartments for the reception of the differ- 
ent kinds of meat and vegetables, each to be 
regulated in temperature by the most modern 
appliances. 

The student of refrigeration will surely 
find much to interest him in this department, 
inasmuch as the cold and freezing rooms will 
in part be cooled by all of the three systems 
which have met the approval of experts in 
the science. 

The first process is by indirect circulation, 
in which the air is cooled by the direct ex- 
pansion pipes on the fifth floor, and circulated 
by means of fans in the various rooms below. 
Thermostats will be used for each room, by 
which the outflow of air from it will be auto- 
matically regulated, thus in turn regulating 
automatically the temperature of the room to 
the minutest degree of exactness at the tem- 
perature desired in each particular case. 



This is a new system, which is not as yet, 
it may be said, in actual operation, but which 
has been sufficiently tested to show its value. 
In other parts of the building are installations 
of rooms cooled by the direct expansion sys- 
tem, and the well-known brine-circulation 
process. The cooling of the brine will be 
accomplished by three machines in the 
engine-room. It is estimated that fifty 
thousand pounds of ammonia will be neces- 
sary for the various processes of cooling and 
freezing, little of which will be lost during the 
six months, as it will be driven through the 
coils over and over again under high pressure* 

A Skating Rink. 
Still another feature of the cold-storage 
building will be a skating rink, which is 
located on the top floor. The rink covers 
an area of 85 by 1S0 feet, thus giving the 
spectators as well as skaters ample room to 
enjoy the invigorating sport. There will be 
no posts to disfigure the clean surface of the 
ice, which is maintained at a thickness of 5 
inches, and is produced by brine circulating 
through pipes laid close together. 

The Hospital Service. 

The main hospital is situated in the south 
end of the service building, at the Sixty- 
second Street entrance, and consists of three 
ward-rooms, 20 by 40 feet, one for feminine 
patients and two for men ; a drug-room, sur- 
gical-room, with a cement floor; waiting- 
room, and a smaller ward-room for peculiar 
cases which may require particular attention. 
These are all on the first floor, and on the 
second are ten rooms devoted to quarters for 
the attendants. One ambulance will be 
stationed there. 

The principal sub-stations are three in 
number — one in the Midway- Plaisance, one 
near Machinery Hall, at the east end, and 
the third in the southeast corner of the 
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grounds, near the lagoon. The service is 
managed by Dr. John E. Owens, Medical 
Director of the Exposition, who is aided by 
a staff of competent physicians and surgeons. 

Each of the sub-stations has an ambulance, 
a driver and two ambulance men. In every 
building on the grounds, except the State 
buildings and Government Building, there 
are placed in prominent places, plainly 
marked, several stretchers which can be 
taken down quickly, and each stretcher is 
provided with a rug. In the event of any 
one being taken ill suddenly, these stretchers 
can be used by the guards, or any one else, 
and the patient taken to the nearest ambu- 
lance. There is an ambulance call on the 
patrol wires and assistance can be summoned 
at the nearest station. 

Arrangements have been made for a patrol 
launch on the lagoons to look after cases of 
accident on the water, and a system of shore 
signals has been introduced by which an 
ambulance may be called to any part of the 
water-way. The hospital has been in opera- 
tion since August, 189 1, and during that time 
3,138 medical and 2,728 surgical cases have 
received attention. 

In making his plans Dr. Owens has taken 
the dedication day as a fair sample. On that 
day there were sixty-nine cases. It is 
expected that the majority of cases during the 
summer will be apoplexy, sunstroke, sprains 
and drunkenness, but, at the same time, the 
corps is prepared for serious accidents. 

The Shoe and Leather Pavilion. 
This building is situated between that of 
Forestry and the Agricultural Hall, and con- 
tains the combined exhibit of the powerful 
trade association whose name it bears. The 
structure stands immediately on the lake 
front. It is 575 feet long by 150 wide, and 
two stories high. 



The whole floor space is divided off into 
squares, and the passage ways are named 
after the cities and towns most prominently 
identified with this line of business. There is 
a " Newark Avenue," keeping in mind the 
fact that Newark, Ohio, makes more buggy- 
top leather than any other place in the world.. 
There is a " Lynn Street," in memory of the 
leather locality in Boston, another in New 
York and another in Philadelphia. 

The exhibit is very extensive and equally 
attractive. The footgear and hides of all 
nations are shown here. There are samples 
of the tanning and workmanship of Russia,. 
Germany, Austria, France, Japan, Mexico, 
and from all the South American States.. 
Every country in Europe, and most of the- 
Asiatic and Island governments are repre- 
sented. The foreign exhibitors have received' 
hospitable treatment. They occupy all the 
central space of the ground floor. About 
them are grouped across one end the different 
samples of native leather, or the leather used 
in the manufacture of goods in America. 
Across the other end are the manufactured 
products. These latter do not exclude the 
curious features. They include many things 
that were not made in this country, but that 
have an interest to people of all countries. 

Curiosities in Leather. 

There may be seen the riding boots of 
Napoleon, the boots of the Czar. One single 
collection embraces three hundred and fifty- 
one pairs of boots and shoes. And to secure 
this exhibit the committee had to guarantee 
$10 for each pair loaned. 

Besides these slightly ordinary things there 
is a pair of boots worn by Ivan the Terrible, 
and for them the committee has to pledge far 
more than mere dollars would imply. They 
are singular boots and the product of an age 
when boots were slightly worn. They reach 
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to the thighs, and are of the most exquisite 
workmanship. They were very highly prized 
by the fearsome ruler of older Russia. 
Unique articles from everywhere abound. 
Sabots stained with age have come from 
France and Russia, and the slippers of the 
Arab, the sandal of the pilgrim, the thick 
boot of the mediaeval warrior, the sheath of 
the poisoned. Malay crease, have been resus- 
citated from private collections and sent to the 
World's Fair. 

Rev. J. D. Houston, the chaplain of the 
Ohio division of the Sons of Veterans, sent a 
rude leather dresser, which he declared had 
been used by General Grant when working 
in his father's tannery. He said the dresser 
was found in the house of Grant's father and 
adjoining the tannery. The other American 
relic is a piece of tanned hide found in the 
tan pits owned by Philemon Dickerson, of 
Salem, Mass., who obtained a grant of 
land in 1639 for the purpose of making these 
pits. 

Hat of An Old Priest. 

From Rangoon there was received the 
deerskin hat of an old Burmese Buddhist 
priest, and a mat of the same material used 
by the priests while praying. Everything 
showing evidence of hide tanning has been 
sought to make the leather museum as inter- 
esting as possible. The fair sex will be 
pleased at the exhibition of footwear of the 
Burmese ladies. The latter have quite an 
assortment of dainty coverings for the feet. 
There is a pair of pretty velvet-lined shoes for 
housewear, an elegant pair for the garden 
when a tea party is aufait, a street pair, and 
a woman's dress shoe. The maids have a 
different sort of shoe as compared with those 
of their mistresses. 

From Milwaukee one exhibitor sent 330 
pairs of shoes from all countries. The sabot 



of European countries has an opportunity to 
show its limited excellence alongside the 
dainty slipper of Honduras and Palestine, 
while the heavy hob-nailed specimens from 
Norway and Sweden jostle with the exquisite 
productions of Japanese and Chinese shoe- 
makers. Besides the exhibits of shoes and slip- 
pers the management has opened its museum 
to those animals which have contributed their 
quota of hide to the despised art of St. Crispin. 
The German poet once sang that "No one will 
a cobbler be ; every one a poet," but if the 
singer saw some of the specimens of the 
former's work he would be compelled to admit 
that there was art and perhaps a faint expres- 
sion of poetry in the footwear as exhibited in 
the leather and shoes division of the World's 
Fair. 

Of Historic Interest. 

Articles which have been ornamented with 
leather form part of the exhibition. Chinese 
swords, finely lacquered, with carved leathern 
hilts ; war belts studded with precious stones 
and shields from Abyssinia, dented by spears 
and swords of European make, add an interest 
to the leather exhibit. A Moorish hand 
scimitar, once used with deadly effect on the 
Spaniards, is shown, as well as a leather- hi lted 
sword and dagger picked up in the Soudan 
after a fight between the British soldiers and 
the Soudanese. 

Zulu shields made of rhinoceros hide are 
also exhibited. The horns of the springbok, 
the hartebeest, thebuschbok, the koodoo and 
the Hungarian goat will be shown alongside 
the scented slipper of an inmate of the Sultan's 
harem. A large collection has been received 
from Turkey, ranging from the jeweled slip- 
per of the Grand Vizier to the faded leather 
foot-covering of the canal driver or water- 
carrier. 

From Cape Town comes a collection of 
harness used by the Boers in " trekking " 
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the Transvaal, together with a number of 
leather ornaments culled from Zulu territory. 

.Shoes made of alligator skin and buffalo 
hides will be shown. Chicago sends a few 
interesting specimens of the animals before 
their hides were tanned. A naturalistic 
goup of a buffalo fighting a mountain lion 
appears among the shoes, as well as an 
alligator with an umbrella, a grizzly bear 
without a rain shelter, and a moose. A 
large collection of shoes and slippers from 
modern Jerusalem lie in friendly proximity to 
specimens of leather from San Francisco 
which took thirty years in the tanning. 

One of the peculiar exhibits of the show 
is a horsehide tanned with the hair on, and 
having a complete mane and tail. The 
experimental leather merchants have also 
produced a tanned alligator that had been 
soaked in the tan pits, together with his 
head, palate and tongue. Besides these 
wonders of the tanner's yard, the Manager 
has collected 350 water colors illustrative 
of the foot-gear of the old Greeks and 
Romans. 

The Manufacturing Section. 

But it is on the second stoiy of the build- 
ing that the wisdom of the committee has 
expended itself. One-half of the whole 
upper floor has been assigned to machines 
in actual operation. They will make a 
thousand pairs of boots and shoes every day 
of the Exposition. The machines are in 
practical operation, and the different processes 
of making will be under constant inspection 
from the moment the shapeless leather goes 
in till the perfected shoe comes out ready for 
wear. 

Ten different firms, six in Chicago, two 
in New York, and one each in Boston and 
Philadelphia, are bound by agreement to 
manufacture one hundred pairs of shoes 
daily. On each pair is placed a stamp showing 
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that it was made on the grounds of the 
Exposition. There are 180 machines in a 
row on one side of the building, all of them 
at work turning out finished goods. On 
the other side are duplicates of the same 
machines, but they will be " dead." That 
is, they will not be in motion. A prospec- 
tive buyer can see his machine at rest and 
can find out what he thinks of it in that 
way, and then he can go around to the other 
side and see it working. The entire plant 
requires the services of 300 men. There are 
six motors of twenty-five horse power each 
scattered about the building. 

The Merchant Tailors' Building. 

This is an artistic structure erected on the 
bank of the Lagoon, just south of the Illinois 
Section, by the Merchant Tailors of the United 
States. 

The building is a beautiful one, wholly 
unlike any other on the Exposition ground, 
is purely Ionic in architecture, and is an 
exact reproduction of the Acropolis in 
Athens, the scale reduced to effect a harmonic 
whole. It was built from plans drawn by S. 
S. Beman. The interior presents a paneled 
dome supported by Corinthian pillars. The 
floor in the centre of the building is beauti- 
fully paved in an intricate pattern of mosaic. 

The wall decorations consist principally of 
eight panels representing the progress of 
dress from the most ancient to the most 
modern times. The first panel is a figure of 
Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden. 
Then follows the Barbarian, the Egyptian, 
the Grecian, the medieval, the renaissance, 
Louis XVI, while the eighth and last panel 
shows figures dressed in the costume of the 
present day. 

Arranged around the room are several 
objects of especial interest to the guild. One 
is a souvenir of the visit made by the Chicago 
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Tailors' and Drapers' Association to Cincin- 
nati three years ago — a tailor's square of 
solid gold set on an appropriately inscribed 
sheet of solid silver. This is handsomely 
framed, and occupies a position of honor on 
an easel. Another is a flag carried by the 
merchant tailors of Boston in a procession com- 
posed of the military, town officials and civic 
organizations, which escorted President Wash- 
ington to the State House on the occasion of 
his visit to that town on October 27, 1789. 

Scripture Quotations. 
On the north side of the circular court is 
a handsomely-appointed administration room, 
and on the opposite side an attractively fur- 
nished reception parlor for women. On 
panels below the arched ceiling and above 
the frieze are these inscriptions : 

" And they sewed fig leaves together and made 
themselves aprons." — Genesis iii., 7. 

" Unto Adam also, and to his wife, did the Lord 
God make coats of skin and clothe them." — Gene' 
sis iii., 21. 



Occupying a prominent position on the 
walls is a painting entitled " The Tailor 
Shop," by Charles Durand. This work of 
art was in the Paris Exposition, and was 
loaned to the Merchant Tailors' Association 
by John K. Mitchell, the publisher of the 
Sartorial Art Journal. As showing what 
perseverance and ingenuity can accomplish, 
there is exhibited a sample of hand-stitching 
in which 5,830 different colored pieces of 
tailor's goods are used. In this work there 
is not a seam or a stitch in sight. Samples 
of the goods turned out by members of 
the Tailors' and Drapers' Association are 
exhibited around the room on wire frames. 
To properly exhibit a modish riding habit 
and the proper suit for an attendant, the 
tailors have mounted the equestrians on 
horseback. A wax figure showing the 
uniform worn by General Miles while on 
duty, and another illustrating the court livery- 
of Queen Victoria are also shown. 
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Great Britain's Pavilion— Called "Victoria " House — Fiue Sample of Old English—New South Wales— The 
Bast Indian Pagoda— Oriental Style— Spain has a Castle — Tasteful Architecture — The German House — 
A Magnificent Building— Spleudid Fittings— Historic Treasures — Hayti's Structure— The Siamese Build- 
ing — A Swedish Mansion — In the Olden Fashion — The State of Colombia — The Venezuelan Building — 
A Turkish Edifice — Brazil's Pavilion — Guatemala — Costa Ricau Cottage — Norwegian Building — Ceylon — 
The French Building — Spacious and Imposing — The Paris Court — The Japanese Temples — Foreign Com- 
missioners, FytC, FytC. 



IN a wider measure than that attained by 
any previous Exposition, the Colum- 
bian Fair at Chicago is representative of 
the whole world. At peace with all the 
Nations of the earth, the United States made 
■cordial proffer of her hospitality to every 
one, and right royally have they responded. 
Scarcely a province and principality of any 
standing but has a seat in this Congress of 
Nations, and no land under the sun has 
failed to send of its sons witnesses to this 
grand festival of peace and good-will. 
Liberal appropriations were made by most 
of the governments for the preparation of 
proper exhibits of their products and 
manufactures. 

The following Nations and Colonies are 
■officially represented: Argentine Republic, 
Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Denmark, Danish West Indies, 
Ecuador, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Barbadoes, British Guiana, British Hondu- 
ras, Cape Colony, Ceylon, India, Jamaica, 
Leeward Islands, New South Wales, New 
Zealand, Trinidad, Greece, Guatemala, 
Hawaii, Japan, Liberia, Mexico, Morocco, 
Netherlands, Dutch Guiana, Dutch West 
Indies, Nicaragua, Norway, Orange Free 
.State, Paraguay, Peru, Russia, Salvador, San 
Domingo, Spain, Cuba, Sweden, Uruguay. 
The allotment of space in square feet to 



the leading countries was as follows : 
Austria, 150,000; Belgium, 120,000; Den- 
mark, 20,000; France, 250,000; Germany, 
250,000; Great Britain, 250,000; British 
Cplonies, 100,000; Canada, 70,000; Japan, 
60,000; Mexico, 61,000; Greece, 10,000; 
Russia, 100,000; Sweden, 40,000 ; Norway, 
50,000; Italy, 45,000; Spain, 30,000. This 
made about 1,600,000 square feet allotted to 
the leading foreign nations rn the various 
buildings, besides extensive assignments of 
space on the grounds where nineteen of these 
countries have erected separate structures of 
their own. 

The Foreign Buildings arc located in the 
northern portion of the Park, lying in a 
general way between the territory occupied 
by the States of the Union and the lake 
shore. They are easily accessible from cither 
the Fifty-seventh or Sixtieth street entrances, 
and from piers at which the principal lines 
of steamers debark their passengers. As 
they differ widely in architectural features, 
and typify to a larger extent the styles preva- 
lent in different countries, a description of 
these structures must possess interest for the 
reader. 

The British Building. 

Situated immediately on Lake Michigan, 
near the Naval Pier ajid the Battleship " Illi- 
nois," is the official headquarters of the 
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British Commission christened " Victoria 
House" in honor of the gracious Sovereign 
dear to all English hearts. 

The structure is acknowledged to be the 
most perfect specimen of its class on the 
grounds. It is Elizabethan in style through- 
out, and is a typical example of the half- 
timbered manor-house of the Tudor period, 
such as may be seen to-day throughout War- 
wickshire and around Chester. At the door 
stands Sergeant Akens of the London police, 
who for years has been posted in front of 
the Mansion House, and is here by special 
permission of Scotland Yard. 

The entrance doors are heavy oak, with 
brass hinges and wooden locks. They open 
into what is called the hall, a large room 
with a fire-place at each end, and a double 
staircase at the back. The model plaster 
ceiling is copied from one in Queen Eliza- 
beth's Palace in Wales, which was built by 
the Wynns of Gwydir in 1 550, and that over 
the stairway and hall on the second floor is 
from H addon Hall, seat of the Duke of Rut- 
land, the most perfect example of an old 
English mansion to be found in England. 

A Picture of English Comfort. 

The fire-places are wide and comfortable 
looking. The andiron dogs are monstrous 
and the grates have at e?xh end the lion and 
unicorn rampant. In the alcoves made by 
the stairway are two suits of armor of the 
time of the holy war. In the center of the 
hall is a monumental coffer reproduced from 
an old Florentine example in the royal palace 
at Naples, with sumptuous carvings, enriched 
with a painted frontal panel on a gilt ground. 
It is an allegorical portrayment of the 
departure of Columbus from Spain, by F. 
Hamilton Jackson, R. B. A. At each end 
arc arm chairs, sculptured in bold bas-relief, 
one representing the discovery of America, 



and the companion fauteuil being of the old 
kind known as the " cackle " or " gossip " 
chair in the style of the Francois premier. 

On the left of the hall is the library, 
entirely in oak, and the shelves are filled 
with volumes by British authors in morocco. 
The furniture partakes of the sedate char- 
acteristics of a reading-room, and is copied 
from originals in the Cluny and South Ken- 
sington museums. All of this work was 
done by Johnstone, Norman & Co., of Lon- 
don, who are at present fitting up St. James- 
Palace for the Duke of York and his bride- 
elect, Princess May. 

An Old Baronial Fireplace. 

The ceiling of the reception-room is a re- 
production of the banqueting-hall of Crewe 
Hall, Staffordshire, and is identical with the 
ball-room at Sandringham for the Prince of 
Wales. The wainscoating extends nearly to 
the ceiling, and is of paneled oak. On one 
side is the ingle nook, with its baronial-look- 
ing terra-cotta fire-place and archway. The 
back of the fire-place is a casting of the arms 
of Great Britain, and the seats on each side 
are of the old time. The only picture in the 
room is the painting by Sargeant of the 
Jubilee Garden Party at Buckingham 
Palace. 

It contains 400 figures, and each is a 
likeness. In the center of the room is the 
dining-table, to seat seventeen, an exact 
reproduction of the one now used by Queen 
Victoria at Windsor. Among the furniture 
in the room is an adaptation of Archbishop 
Sharpe's oak cabinet, dated 162 1, and owned 
by Sir William Stirling Maxwell. It is a 
choice example of carved and inlaid work, 
ebony and boxwood being used. Another 
piece is a large Scotch clothes press of the 
time of James I. It is the property of Lord 
Burton. Perhaps the handsomest piece is a 
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walnut cabinet on cabriole legs. The general 
design is faithfully rendered from a Dutch 
example of the time of William and Mary. 

This room contains many other articles of 
rare workmanship and interest. Among 
them are an elbow chair from Linlithgow 
Palace, Scotland, of the time of Mary, 
Queen of Scots ; a table from Ashton Hall, 
Warwickshire, which was made in 1635, and 
was owned by Sir Thomas Holte, whose 
name survives for his loyalty to the Stuarts, 
and the King Charles chair, made of ebony 
in the Anglo-Portuguese style, as well as the 
famous Knole chair in which the King sat, it 
is said, during his trial. 

Oak Tables and Rare Vases. 

The waiting-room is at the right of the 
entrance, and has that refined air so peculiar 
to English homes. The windows are wide 
and deep, with old seats arranged in them. 
The ceiling is Elizabethan, and the walks 
are covered with embossed leather of the 
pattern designed for the ball-room at Sand- 
ringham. The finishing of this room is like 
the others, of an old period. Oak tables, 
desks and sideboards are scattered about, and 
rich t rare vases stand in the nooks. 

In all of the rooms the floors are of hard 
wood, covered with huge Wilton rugs, espe- 
cially woven in oriental designs. The grand 
staircase is wide and easy. On the second 
floor is the meeting-room of the commis- 
sioners. It is furnished in antique oak, and 
the seats and lounges arc such as may be 
found in. the Carlton and Reform Clubs and 
other such places devoted to men's comfort. 
The rest of the second floor is given over to 
offices. The one occupied by the popular 
commissioner, Sir Henry Wood, is particu- 
larly handsome. It occupies the southeast 
corner, with low, broad windows looking out 
into the lake. The desks are massive affairs 



of carved oak and the walls are hung with 
pictures. Lounging seats are in the win- 
dows and the walls are beautifully decorated. 
The building is from the design of Colonel 
Edis, the honorary architect of the Com- 
mission. 

The Dominion of Canada. 

The Canadian Building is appropriately 
near that of the Mother Country and enjoys 
the same advantages of location and view. 
The main buildirg is two stories high, and 
has three entrances, the principal one facing 
the lake. On the ground floor, in the 
entrance hall, is a post-office, telephone,, 
intelligence office, etc. ; to the right is the 
reception-room, and to the left the two offices 
of the executive commissioners and staffs for 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

A plain style of architecture has been 
adopted for the construction of the building,, 
which is 70x40 feet, having in addition a 
semi-circular projection of twenty feet on the 
front and rear elevations. Over the front 
entrance the tower is circular as it issues 
through the roof. There is a veranda ten 
feet wide all round the building, having a 
balcony overhead of the same width sup- 
ported by twenty-eight columns, with a 
balustrade divided into panels. The main 
cornice is carried on a level all around the 
building, and over it is a plain parapet wall. 
The building is covered with a low-pitched 
roof. 

Above the roof-line the tower is divided 
by detached pilasters into twelve panels, over 
which is the main cornice and above the 
cornice is an open balustrade. In order to 
show the different woods indigenous to 
Canada, the interior walls, ceilings, and floors 
of the pavilion have been finished in wood, 
highly polished, showing their natural grain. 
Each province has furnished the wood 
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required to finish the rooms to be occupied 
by its commissioners. The pavilion, with 
its finishings, cost about $30,000. It was 
designed by the Department of Public 
Works in Ottowa, Canada, and its construc- 
tion was carried out under the direction of 
D. Ewart, assistant architect. 

Australia House. 

Such is the designation given to the build- 
ing erected in the same neighborhood by 
that most enterprising of British Colonies, 
and the most fully represented at the Expo- 
sition, New South Wales. This structure is 
classical in design and ornamentation. It is 
60x60 feet in exterior dimensions, with a por- 
tico 12 feet wide extending across the front. 
There is a flight of three steps leading to this 
portico and extending across its front and ends. 
The portico roof is supported by six Doric 
columns, 2 feet 6 inches in diameter and 20 
feet high, with a cornice, frieze, and balus- 
trade extending around the entire building. 
At each of the corners is a large Doric 
pilaster corresponding to the columns of the 
portico. The entrance is in the center of the 
front. All openings have molded architraves 
and cornices, and each window has a pair of 
molded modillions under it. 

The exterior of the building is staff. The 
central portion is occupied by a hall thirty 
feet in width, and extending the entire depth 
of the building. In the center is a polygo- 
nal dome, 30 feet in diameter, the top being 
40 feet from the floor. Arranged on three 
si'des of the main hall, are the various offices 
of the commission, eight in number. The 
architects were Messrs. Holabird and Roche 
of Chicago. 

On the walls of the main hall hang a 
remarkable series of paintings in water colors, 
illustrating the wild flowers of Australia. 
There are one hundred and fourteen of these 



which for brilliancy of coloring and skill in 
technique are masterpieces of that art which 
copies nature faithfully. 

The East India Building. 

The Indian building is surrounded by th^ 
headquarters of Sweden, Hayti and New 
South Wales. It is of Oriental style in the 
most minute details, although designed by a 
Chicago architect — Henry Ives Cobb. In 
dimensions it is 80x60 feet. A lofty gate- 
way has been provided which is topped by 
minarets and which are painted in a most 
fantastic Oriental style. Smaller minarets 
of a similar design to those over the gateway 
are placed at each of the corners of the main 
building, and thegeneral effect of the exterior 
is such as to render the structure a striking 
object among the cosmopolitan specimens 
of architecture to be found at the north end 
of the Park. 

The contents of the building are in keep- 
ing with the style of exterior decoration. 
The chief feature of the exhibit will naturally 
be tea, in the cultivation and manufactnre of 
which those represented by the Indian Tea 
Association have invested many millions of 
dollars. Associated with the Indian Tea 
Association, of Calcutta, is" the Bengal 
chamber of commerce, so that the entire tea 
industry of the Indian empire, which gives 
employment to nearly 1 50,000 people and in 
which are invested $ io.OOO.OOC, is represented 
at this building. 

In the Indian Building the visitor will be 
able to drink Indir.n tea, served in Indian 
manufactured crockery, hand-painted by 
native Indians and served by native servants 
in native garb. Indian carpets, brass and 
copper utensils, gold and silver vessels, 
antique Indian arms curiously inlaid with 
filagree and mosaic work in precious metals, 
magnificent collections of ivory goods, etc. 
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are open for the inspection of visitors to this 
unique pavilion. The total value of the 
collection is something enormous, reaching 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and the 
ebony-hued attendants who wait upon 
visitors will at the same time be exhibits as 
custodians of the costly treasures in the 
building. Richard Blechynden, who has 
been commissioned by the East Indian 
Government to superintendent this exhibit, 
has just returned from London, where, in 
co-operation with several well-known indi- 
viduals and firms who represent large East 
Indian interests, he completed all the details 
for the display. 

The Spanish Building. 

This fine structure which stands north of 
the Australian House, is a reproduction in 
three-quarters section of the Silk Exchange 
at Valencia, the construction of which was 
begun in the year 1492, just before the sail- 
ing of the Columbian fleet from Palos on its 
voyage toward the tcna incognita. The 
section reproduced shows the Columbus 
hall, and the tower of the original, wherein 
are defrauding and bankrupt merchants were 
used to be confined in the days when 
ill-fortune was a crime and when the debtor 
was treated worse than the felon. 

A circular stairway, approached from an 
inside entrance, is the means of reaching the 
top of the tower. This building has a front- 
age of 84 feet and 6 inches and a depth of 
about 95 feet. The height of the main 
building is about 50 feet, the tower rising to 
the height of about 65 feet. Rafael Gausta- 
vino, New York City, is the architect of this 
building. It is occupied by the officers of the 
Spanish Commission and as a place of 
reception for visitors. 

Many relics of Columbus are displayed 
in and about the building; also a sword 
35-F 
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which belonged to Isabella, and the blade 
now (and no fear used) by Cortez in his con- 
quest of the Montezumas ; and ancient 
banners, artillery, and portraits. 

The Spanish Pavilion. 

The Spanish shipments to the Exposition 
were so long delayed as to preclude timely 
recognition in these pages of the prominent 
part they play in the various departments. 
The exhibit comprises over three thousand 
packages, and includes articles from Cuba, 
Porto Rica, Guiana, and the Phillippine 
Islands. The pavilion in Manufactures' 
Hall is of unusual interest, since it is a 
reproduction of the famous and splendid 
■ Cathedral of Cordora. The design was 
adapted to the necessary restrictions of space 
by Don Juaquin Pavia, architect of the 
Spanish Commission, and special commis- 
sioner for fine arts. 

The structure occupies space under the 
inner gallery in the southwest corner of the 
building, in the rear of the Italian and Swiss 
sections. There are two principal entrances, 
one from the aisle crossing Manufacturers' 
Building at the extreme south end, and the 
other from the wide aisle running north and 
south through the center of the west wing. 
The space in front of these entrances is 
cramped, and the effect of the Moorish 
facade is lost unless the visitor halts inten- 
tionally to get a square look at it. Once 
within the portals, the eye sees nothing at 
first except lines of low arches in every 
direction, in one of which at least the 
perspective seems to end in the point over 
which the young student in art first puzzles 
his brain. The white and terra cotta 
decorations in alternating squares would be 
monotonous if they were not historic and 
characteristic, but their appropriateness is 
evident to all visitors. 
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The German Building. 

"Das Dentoche Haus," besides being one 
of the costliest and most substantial of all the 
official foreign buildings, is the largest of the 
group along the shore line of Lake Michigan 
and one of the most imposing in appearance. 
The architectural design is a transition from 
the renaissance to the Columbian period, 
embodying as a whole a composition of the 
German school of to-day. 

The plans for this handsome structure 
were drawn by Government Architect 
Johannes Radke in his studio at Berlin 
within an incredibly short time, for plans and 
specifications and all detailed drawings 
were finished by him inside of less than three 
weeks. 

The building has an imposing frontage on 
the lake shore — next to the Spanish Govern- 
ment Building and but a stone's throw from 
the British — of about 150 feet, with a depth 
of 1 7 5 feet. Its height is 7 8 feet, and the tower 
that overtops it measures 150 feet from the 
ground. Over the main entrance, in Gothic 
lettering, the following characteristic German 
motto in ancient rhyme appears : 

Nahbrahaft und wehrhaft, 

Voll Korn and voll Weill, 

Voll Kraft und Eisen, 

Klangreich, gedankenreich, 

Ich will dich preisen, Vaterlaud rnem. 

Which in English would be : 
Fruitful and powerful, 
And full of grain and wine, 
Full of strength and iron, 
Tuneful and thoughtful, 
I will praise thee, fatherland mine. 

The exterior is attractive. The roof is 
painted in imitation of many-colored tiles, 
and the outer walls are decorated after the 
manner of the old German houses with the 
imperial eagles and allegorical figures. At 
three different corners of the structure are 
three lesser towers, in which are hung three 



bells which were presented to the com- 
mission by the ten year old Crown Prince of 
Germany. After the Exposition, these bells 
are to be sent back to Europe, and placed in 
a church, which is to be erected as a memo- 
rial to the old Emperor William, and called 
the Church of Peace. 

The interior of the building is no less 
attractive than the exterior. In it are the 
exhibits of the printers' arts, church goods, 
historical ornaments and the offices of the 
commission. The main room is fitted up as 
a library, and the heavy beams are left 
uncovered in the old style. Throughout the 
room are placed large cases made from wood 
brought from the Black forest. All are "V" 
shaped with extending wings, which in a 
simple way makes each a separate booth. 

Choice Books in Rich Bindings. 

Every periodical printed in Germany is 
exhibited in a case, showing the headlines 
and the typographical style. In the center 
of the room are cases filled with pictures 
from illustrated magazines, some of them 
being very large. This set forms a center 
court, and around it are the books. There 
is nothing retrospective in the exhibit, only 
modern printing and binding being shown. 
It is a collective exhibit and most complete, 
embracing all the styles- of binding, from 
Russia leather to cloth, and printing from 
the ordinary type to lithography. 

Adjoining the library is a large room 
decorated in imitation of an old castle hall. 
It is used as an exhibit-room for the presents 
which have been given to the different mem- 
bers of the Royal house. The collection of 
Bismarck souvenirs is very large. It con- 
sists of addresses paid him by different locali- 
ties, many artistic silver and gold cases hold- 
ing the freedom of various cities, a drinking- 
cup from the residents of Frankfort, and the 
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spurs he had when at the head of the Ger- 
man army. 

The Von Moltke heirs have also sent 
many relics of the stern old warrior, includ- 
ing his baton, decorations and various 
addresses. The exhibits made by the Royal 
house are much the same in character, 
embracing many historical documents and 
copies of treaties which have figured promi- 
nently in changing the geography of Europe. 
All of these precious articles are placed in 
show cases made of steel and heavy glass, 
and are carefully guarded night and day. 
The chapel is a reproduction of a private 
chapel in one of the German castles. It is 
on the west side of the building, the nave 
being a large bow-window of stained glass. 
It is 1 8 feet wide by 30 feet long, and around 
the sides are placed images carved in wood 
and stone illustrative of church decorations. 
The walls are painted a subdued tint, and 
many texts are illuminated and placed 
around. In show-cases are displayed the 
various vestments used by officiating clergy- 
men. On the altar is placed the silver com- 
munion service. It is very massive and hand 
carved. The service is destined for the same 
church as the bells donated by the young 
Crown Prince. 

An Artistic Room. 
The front part of the building is devoted 
to offices and Commissioner Wermuth's 
reception-room, and should the German 
Emperor visit the Exposition, he will be re- 
ceived in this room, which is quite artistic 
enough to be in his own palace. It is twenty 
feet square, with three broad plate-glass 
windows looking out on Lake Michigan and 
the broad shore promenade. The ceiling is 
covered with carved oak made in two-feet 
squares, and from each corner of each square 
depends an ornament which is gilded to re- 



lieve the dark color of the wood. In the 
center is a painting representing a sunrise, 
which was done in Germany for this special 
room by a member of the Royal Academy, 
who donated it on the condition that the 
painter's name should be kept a secret. 

Around the walls runs a wainscoating of 
carved oak, seven feet high. It is sur- 
mounted by a hand-carved panel, with figures 
representing the history of the Empire. 
From the wainscoating to the ceiling the 
walls are frescoed in floral designs in bright 
colors. 

The Haytien Building. 

Southwest from the German headquarters, 
and next to Mexico, is the site allotted to the 
Republic of Hayti, which was one of the first 
among foreign countries to evince an active 
interest in the Columbian celebration. 
General Hippolyte, President of the little 
Republic, was one of the most enthusiastic 
advocates of the Fair from the outset ; and 
as their beautiful island was one of the 
earliest spots discovered by Columbus, a 
becoming anxiety was shown to commemo- 
rate that event. 

The building erected by Hayti is in the 
southern Colonial style, adapted from the 
Grecian. Broad piazzas flank three sides, 
while a central dome rises above the 
building. The piazzas are 12 feet wide, and 
on the front portico the coat-of-arms of the 
republic is painted, with its motto, and 
below it appear the words " Republic Hati- 
enne." in gold letters, and the figures 1492, 
1S92, and 1804. The first is the date of 
the discover)' of America, the second the 
celebration of its four hundredth anniversary, 
and the last the date of the Haytien inde- 
pendence. 

In front, supporting the dome, are eight 
Doric columns, and from the flagstaff on the 
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dome floats the national standard — horizon- 
tal stripes of blue and red — with the coat-of- 
arms in its center. The front entrance opens 
on a hall 50 feet square, and this hall, the 
dome interior, and part of the exterior are 
decorated with festoons of the national 
colors. In the center of the main hall is a 
beautiful statue — " Reverie " — by Laforestrie, 
a native sculptor. To the right opens 
another hall, 26x54 f eet > with a kitchen in 
its rear, where coffee of Haytien growth and 
made by a native cook is served to visitors at 
10 cents a cup. 



West of the Indian Pagoda the Siamese 
Government has erected a structure of quaint 
but pleasing appearance. A native architect 
furnished the design, and native wood and 
material, and native labor have been used 
in its construction. It is a small building 26 
feet square, with a front elevation of 32 feet. 
The facade and roof have been beautifully 
carved and gilded. These carvings, all done 
by hand, are exquisitely beautiful, represent- 
ing the work of the best Siamese artists. 

Although her displays are not confined to 
this building, Siam has here many fine exhibits 
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The entire left wing is given up to offices. 
There is a corridor between the left wing and 
the main hall, terminating in toilet-rooms. 
The exterior dimensions of the building are 
124x100 feet, 50 feet high. The exhibits of 
Hayti have all been concentrated here. 
One of Columbus' anchors, various relics of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the island, the 
bust and relics of Toussaint L'Ouverture, 
pictures of the first president and others are 
gathered in this building. Coffee, sugar, 
liqueurs, syrups, fibers, minerals, plants, etc., 
and native women's work may be seen. 



of gems, resins, dyes, silks, cottons, grains, 
and a very fine display of manufactured and 
leaf tobaccos. Some of the native boats 
are wonderful, and the work exhibited as 
the product of the skill of the native women 
is daintily fine. Above the roof of the 
pavilion floats the royal standard of the 
Empire, — the white elephant on a red 
field. 

The site which was granted to the Royal 
Swedish Commission for the erection of an 
Exhibition Building at Jackson Park, is beau- 
tifully situated in the northern part of the 
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said Park, between the lagoon and the lake, 
just opposite the Fisheries Building.- The 
site has the form of a triangle, and in order 
to make the best of it, it was necessary to 
give the building a similar form. In prepar- 
ing the plans a hexagon was inscribed 
between the sides of the triangular floor 
plan, and the boundary of this figure decided 
the shape of the main-hall of the building. 

The Swedish Building. 

The corner spaces of the structure form 
each one a separate room of considerable 
size; galleries run around the building, 
strikingly indicating the peculiar shape of 
the same. The distance between opposite 
sides of the hexangular main-hall is sixty 
feet, and the pitch of the cupola is seventy 
feet. On the top of the latter has been con- 
structed a steeple which carries a flagstaff 
from which the Swedish Ensign will unfurl 
some 150 feet above the ground. The 
entire area of the floor is 1 1,000 square feet. 

The building has been manufactured in 
Sweden, where it was temporarily put 
together. Afterwards it was taken to pieces, 
sent across the ocean, and erected on its 
three-cornered site at Jackson Park. Its 
entire cost has thus run up to nearly $40,000. 

The design of the pavilion is partly the 
product of the architect's (Mr. Gustaf Wick- 
man, Stockholm), personal taste and fancy, 
but in working out the drawings he has to a 
great extent allowed himself to be guided 
by the style of Swedish churches and gen- 
tlemen's country houses from the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. As far as pos- 
sible, the characteristics of old Swedish 
architecture have been retained. 

A Study for Experts. 
The lower part of the front wall of the 
pavilion forms an exhibit of its own. It 



consists of modern brick, terra cotta and 
cement work from the most prominent 
manufactories of Sweden. Without doubt 
this peculiar exhibit in itself is well worth the 
attention of experts. Except the part just 
mentioned, the entire structure is built in 
wood, and the whole of the woodwork has 
been executed by Eskilstuna Traforadlings 
Aktiebolag in Sweden. In accordance with 
the old Swedish fashion the whole of the 
roof and walls are covered with shingles. 
The outside of the wood work is impreg- 
nated by a preserving liquid to prevent 
decay. The window sashes are all painted 
in green and some turned details of the 
balconies have been colored red, green and 
white. The huge crown on the top of the 
steeple, as well as the frame work around the 
clock, are gilded. 

The inside of the pavilion is painted 
in light colors and richly decorated with 
bunting, coats-of-arms, crests, etc. 

The exhibition proper which is to be 
found under the roof of this building will 
convey a very good idea of the cultural 
standpoint of the Swedish people. The 
Managers have here arranged a most com- 
plete exhibit of the best of the world-famed 
Swedish iron-ores, also of manufactured 
products of iron. Several private firms and 
manufacturers also produce some splendid 
articles in this department, which, in fact, 
is the most important of all — the mining 
products standing number one in the rank of 
Swedish export goods. China goods and 
glass products are well represented in the 
pavilion, also gold and silver work. Mention 
should moreover be made of the wood pulp 
and other manifold articles turned out by the 
numerous paper manufactories in Sweden, as 
well as of the unrivalled far-famed safety 
matches, " Sakerhetstanddtickor." A com- 
plete collection of Swedish minerals and 
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of instructive geological maps has also been 
brought together. The lady visitor will at 
once notice and probably be delighted with 
the lovely embroideries and other needlework 
exhibited in this building. A greater col- 
lection of similar articles will, however, 
be found in the Women's Building, where 
Swedish women, under the gracious patron- 
age of H. M., the Queen of Sweden and 
Norway, are presenting a vast number 
of delightful and striking works of their own 
make. 

A Genuine Swedish Home. 

A further attraction to the building is the 
excellent representation of a genuine Swedish 
home which consists of four rooms fully fur- 
nished and decorated according to the 
custom of the country. Those who are 
under the impression that Sweden contains 
very little but snow and ice will be agreeably 
surprised by inspecting these rooms. Beau- 
tiful suits of furniture artistically arranged 
and splendidly executed draperies, etc., 
testify of the high standard of Swedish home 
industry. 

Across the hexangular hall, and exactly 
opposite the main entrance, an interesting 
exhibit meets the gaze of the visitor. "Turist 
foreningen," together with " Nordiska 
museat," has here tried to show what Sweden 
can offer the tourist that crosses its bound- 
aries. In the background is placed a large 
picture of the handsome Capital of Sweden, 
"The Venice of the North," with its famous 
and magnificent royal castle. There are 
also placed wax figures, in full size, dressed 
in the gaily colored national custumes of the 
country. Two panoramas, one on each side 
of the room, represent, the one a typical 
Swedish landscape, the other a peasant's 
cottage with its occupiers. 

The sport exhibit proper includes speci- 
mens of all the various means of tradsporta- 



tion used at different seasons and in different 
parts of the country, such as skates, snow- 
shoes, sleighs, canoes, yachts, etc., and can- 
not possibly fail to arouse the interest of the 
sport-loving public. Photos, oil paintings, 
models of ancient churches and the like 
complete the exhibit in this department. A 
carefully executed bust of the great Swedish 
Sovereign, King Gustaf Adolf II, has also 
been placed in this room. At other places 
of the building portraits of the present 
monarch, King Oscar II and of the heroic 
Carl XII will be found. 

School System and Gymnastics. 

On the galleries are gathered exhibits 
illustrating the school system and gymnastics 
which are admitted to be second to no 
others. An abundant collection of publica- 
tions of vastly different character and purpose 
is also brought together here. As already 
remarked, the entire exhibition will in a 
correct way demonstrate the high degree of 
civilization which has been attained by the 
Swedish people up to the present time, and 
no doubt it shall prove to be a valuable 
material of instruction to the student, and by 
its motley variety of articles also a great 
attraction to the public at large. The office 
of the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Artur 
Leffier, is situated at the north corner of the 
building. 

It is not only by the exhibition just 
described that Sweden is represented at 
Jackson Park. Smaller collections of articles 
are also- exhibited in the Agricultural Build- 
ing, in the Machinery Hall, and, as pre- 
viously mentioned, in the Women's Building. 
Swedish artists, moreover, produce in the 
Fine Arts' Gallery a carefully selected 
number of pictures, some of which have 
previously received the greatest admiration 
in Paris and elsewhere. 
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The Colombia Pavilion. 

Eastward again stands the small but 
handsome structure of our South American 
sister. It was designed by M. Gaston 
Lelarge, a French architect and resident of 
Bogota, the capital of Colombia. Lieut. H. 
R. Lemly, Third United States Artillery, 
United States Commissioner for the World's 
Fair in Colombia, was requested by the 
government of the latter country to attend to 
the erection of its building upon his return to 
this country. The prevailing style of its 
architecture is that of the Italian renaissance. 
It occupies a space of 45x45 feet, but on 
each side are conservatories filled with rare 
tropical plants, which give it the appearance 
of much greater dimensions. 

There are two stories, the first of which is 
occupied by a remarkable and very valuable 
collection of antiquities, exhumed from pre- 
historic graves in Colombia, comprising 
water-bottles, human images, helmets, 
trumpets, breast-plates, necklaces, bangles, 
anklets, etc., all of pure gold. There are 
also several mummies and a large collection 
of ancient pottery. The second story con- 
sists of a gallery, which is partly utilized for 
an office and sleeping apartment for the 
commissioner. 

The building is surmounted by a glass 
dome and condor, which is the national 
emblematic bird of Colombia. On each side 
a group of three figures supports a globe and 
flagstaff bearing the national colors — yellow, 
blue and red. At a lower level, and occupy- 
ing the principal place in the facade, is 
the national coat-of-arms, consisting of 
a shield with three divisions, viz: — two horns 
of plenty separated by the granada, a native 
fruit, a liberty cap, and finally a representa- 
tion of the Isthmus of Panama, with a ship 
in each ocean. 

The exterior of the building is of staff. 



Its interior is pleasingly decorated. In the 
panels under the dome are found the names 
" Nunez " and " Caro," president and vice- 
president of the republic of Bogota, the 
capital, and in the remaining three sides those 
of the nine departments into which the 
country is subdivided. 

After the Exposition the collection of 
antiquities above mentioned will be pre- 
sented to the Queen Regent of Spain, in 
recognition of her services as arbitrator in the 
question of the boundary between Colombia 
and Venezuela, her decision having favored 
the former republic. 

The Venezuela Building. 

At the time when other nations were 
maturing their plans for representation at the 
Fair, the "little Venice " of Columbus was 
in the throes of internal revolution. Never- 
theless, no sooner was the contest settled, 
than steps were taken to take adequate part 
in the International competition. Senor 
Crespo, President of the Republic, personally 
guaranteed a sum sufficient to defray the 
expenses attendant upon a creditable exhibit ; 
the State Department made official appeal to 
the people for co-operation ; and supervision 
of the work was entrusted to Mr. J. M. 
Larraldi, and Dr. M. U. Toledo, two citizens 
of Venezuela resident in the United States. 

Across the walk from the Swedish Pavilion 
stands the Venezuela Building, a one-storied 
structure of the Grasco-Roman order of 
architecture, constructed of white marble. 
The handsome facade is ornamented by three 
handsome towers, one of which is sur- 
mounted by a statue of Columbus, and 
another by a heroic figure of Bolivar the 
" Liberator " of his country. The plat sur- 
rounding the edifice has been laid out as a 
pleasure garden, and is stocked with rare 
exotics. Many valuable and interesting ex- 
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hibits are made. Among the relics is the 
flag carried by Pizarro in his triumphal con- 
quest of Peru. 

A Portrait of Washington. 

The high walls are hung with oils which 
have graced the Paris salons, and the visi- 
tor's first impulse is surprise that so much so 
really artistic could come out of Venezuela. 
A. Simon Bolivar is the George Washington 
of that country, and as its hero his portrait 
has a most conspicuous place. To him the 
Washington family sent a most exquisite por- 
trait of the first President of the United 
States, and this is also one of the features of 
the exhibit. This picture is a medallion, and 
was taken to General Bolivar by La Fayette. 
This and Bolivar's sword, with the hilt 
studded with 13 So diamonds, were loaned by 
the National Museum at Caracas. The 
government also sent the battle-torn and age- 
stained standard of Pizarro. There are many 
other equally rare treasures. 

The best paintings are the contributions by 
Arturo Michelena and C. Rojas, men who 
both won fame in France. The former con- 
tributes his " Battle of the Amazons," a can- 
vas of most heroic dimensions. It covers 
the entire side of its special room, and is 
well worthy careful inspection. Others of 
his are a splendidly colored bull-fight scene, 
and a frightened household, crouching in 
horror during a thunder storm. Rojas sent 
his "Purgatory," a livid representation of his 
conception of the subject, and valued at 
$ 100,000 — according to the card. He has 
a dozen others, the subjects invariably deal- 
ing with the under side incidents in life. 
There is a ward in a hospital, and a tearful 
drawing of a family unable to meet the rent. 
A tavern group, in which are five heads, is 
very splendid, with a touch of genius and 
color which is almost Dutch. 



The commercial exhibit shows wonderfully 
rich copper ores, gold quartz, coffee, cocoa 
beans and other products of the soil, and 
almost endless varieties of hard woods. 
These are neatly arranged in the various sec- 
tions, showing a most surprising list of 
undeveloped resources in the State. 

The building was dedicated on July 5th, 
which is the Venezuela Independence Day, 
with imposing ceremonies. 

The Turkish Building. 

This structure contrasts vividly with the 
types of architecture surrounding it, and is 
snggestive of the luxurious civilization of the 
Orient. It is a reproduction of a fountain 
in Constantinople built 200 years ago by 
Selim the Great. 

On three sides of the structure are marble 
basins, into which spout crystal waters, while 
upon the fourth side is a beautiful portal for 
entrance to the interior. Intricate carvings 
adorn the exterior walls, which are composed 
of mucharabia, a Turkish hardwood of great 
beauty. There are also alternate panels of 
inlaid wood and mother-of-pearl work, with 
here and there a text in Arabic characters 
taken from the Koran, the Mohammedan 
Bible. The effect of this dazzling work is 
magnificent, and is enhanced by the gaudy 
uniforms of the turbaned guards who night 
and day patrol the building. 

Glorious mosaic floors, and draped and 
festooned hangings of rich fabrics make up 
the interior decorations, and everything is 
made more magnificent by the rare display 
of rich silks, costly jewelry, and brilliant 
gems that abound. There are also gums, 
gold and silver wares, daggers, soft fabrics, 
and other oriental wares. Here may also 
be seen many curios from the Stamboul 
museum, and historic relics of the greatest 
value. 
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The Brazilian Building. 
This structure is west of the Turkish 
structure. The designs for this building 
were prepared early in September of 1S92 
by Lieut. Col. Francisco de Souza Aguiae of 
the Brazilian army, who is also a delegate to 
the World's Fair. The entire work was 
placed with Mr. A. L. R. Vanden Berghen 
as contractor. The ground-plan of the 
building is in the form of a Greek cross, the 
outside dimensions being 148 x 148 feet. 
The elevation has two stories, 25 feet 6 
inches and 25 feet high, respectively, sur- 
mounted by a central dome constructed of 
steel, 43 feet in diameter at base and 43 feet 
high at the crown. The entire height from 
grade to the top of finial is 120 feet. All 
girders having a span over 25 feet are com- 
posed of heavy steel beams, and all braces 
are of iron, the whole forming a rigid and 
substantial structure without the aid of wood 
bracing. 

Allegorical Indian Figures. 

The style of architecture is strictly French 
renaissance. The Indian figures in the bas- 
reliefs of the facades, and those on the 
stylobate of the dome are allegorical and 
representative of the republic of Brazil, and 
are very fittingly used in this connection. 
The windows are liberal in size, containing 
about 4500 square feet of plate-glass, weigh- 
ing 15,750 pounds. The sashes are hung 
on pulleys and weights ; a feature being that 
the sash when raised will be concealed, 
leaving the entire opening of frame below the 
transom free and unobstructed. The tran- 
soms, which are semi-circular in form, are 
filled with stained glass, hand-painted in 
appropriate designs and harmonious colors. 
The columns and capitals of the four facades 
are Corinthian in order. 

There are four companiles, each with an 



open observatory seventy feet from grade. 
These points are reached by spiral iron stairs 
from the second floor to the roof, at which 
point wood stairs complete the means for 
ascent. The entire roof, except the dome, is 
flat and surrounded by a balustrade. A 
wood floor is laid over the roof-covering 
proper, thus affording a large, convenient 
and safe place for observation. The interior 
is in perfect keeping with the exterior in all 
architectural fixtures. A broad flight of 
circular stairs affords easy access to the 
second floor. The cost of this building was 
$90,000. 

Guatemala's Building. 

Guatemala was one of the leading Latin- 
American countries of Central America to 
erect her building at the Exposition. The 
building is located on the borders of the 
lagoon just south of the Art Building. 
Costa Rica's building lies east of it, and 
Brazil's west. 

The building is square, with circular 
domes at each of the four corners. It is a 
wooden structure veneered with staff. The 
grounds surrounding the building form one 
of the most attractive features of the exhibit 
from that country. A coffee plantation, 
small, of course, but large enough to show 
how the berry is cultivated, has been laid 
out and will be worked during the Fair by 
natives. Plants in different stages of 
development have been gathered, so that the 
crop will not ripen at the same time. 

Around the building and scattered through 
the tropical garden a number of thatched 
pavilions have been raised, just as they are 
down in the coffee fields, and from these 
steaming cups of the most fragrant coffee the 
country affords are served to visitors. 
Palms, cacti and all the beautiful flora 
of that tropical country dot the garden. 
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The lumber and mining industries are 
well represented. Mahogany in every form, 
from the log to the highly finished furniture, 
constitutes this exhibit. Pine, ebony, cedar, 
and other lumber are treated in the same 
way. Gold, mercury, silver and other 
metals are shown in many attractive forms. 

Guatemala voted ,$200,000 for a display 
at the Fair and expended $25,000 for the 
building, located on the shore of the little 
lake that spreads in the rear of the Fine Art 
gallery. 

Fountains and Growing Ferns. 

The building was formally opened on the 
First of July. President Manuel Lemus was 
one of the happiest men on the grounds, 
when finally his work was ready for inspec- 
tion. His is the first Latin-American State 
to throw back its portals. Shaded like its 
neighbors by the grove which the woodman 
spared, this structure is most typical. It has 
an open court in the center, with fountains 
and galleries and growing ferns, and a garden 
on the roof for seaweed hammocks and tea 
service. About the edge, just above the 
eaves, are Moorish arches, through which the 
tree tops, the white domes, the placid lagoons 
and the hurrying people form most charming 
bits of scenery. In the corner turrets, high 
up in the cool air, are the offices of the com- 
mission. About the grounds are winding 
walks in the densest shade, and at the side of 
the house is the rustic stand to show how 
coffee is handled for the market. At the 
water edge is a pretty landing, while every 
detail from top to bottom shows a most care- 
ful workmanship and direction in order that 
Guatemala may accurately look herself to 
visitors. 

Guatemala leads in the extent of its col- 
lection among the Central American exhibits. 
The range is also wide, from a most splendid 



and complete display of 5000 orchids to 
hieroglyphic stones dug up by scientists. One 
whole long side of the building is devoted to 
manufactured products, including silks, em- 
broideries and stuffs made from seaweeds, 
water vessels made of jicara fruit and carved 
with a deftness which would have done credit 
to better hands than those of native Indians. 
All this department shows the wonderful 
progress made since President Barrios 
assumed the reins of government. He was 
especially anxious to impress upon Americans 
and Europeans that Guatemala has only 
barely been touched in the matter of develop- 
ment, and that on its plains, and within its 
mountains, are as magnificent fortunes as 
ever grew under the hands of the early gold 
hunters on the Pacific coast. 

Interior Arrangements. 
The room across the court from the manu- 
factures section contains cereals and samples 
of canned and preserved fruits, bottled snakes 
and whittled fiddles, and hewn harps, and all 
the curious and useful things the people 
under the equator find time to make. About 
the room are arranged 600 polished samples 
of native woods, chunks of timber which, 
though as beautiful as rosewood or mahogany, 
have not yet gained commercial value. Here 
also are lumps of gold, and ores of all kinds 
and great cases of coffee. This product, 
which Secretary Rosenthal says is to be the 
leading commodity, comes from the last crop 
of 7,500,000 bags. Lately this industry has 
assumed great proportions, and so hard is it 
to get good intelligent labor on the planta- 
tations that the current wages for American 
help reaches $4 to $5 a day to men who 
have no trades. One object in taking part 
in the Exposition was the hope that great 
numbers of hearty men could be induced to 
make homes in Guatemala. 
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The Style of Southern Mansions. 

Commissioner Lemus planned most wisely 
in his building. He saved the center section 
in front for a reception room, and then had 
the decorators finish it after the style of 
southern mansions in the national colors — 
blue, white and blue. The center columns 
are decorated in this way, with divans about 
the bases and charming stools and plush 
chairs made of home-made stuff. The win- 
dows are handsomely draped, and, with the 
inside door open, the view is across the fern 
court, past the fountains and on to the water 
and art palace shore. Across from this room 
is the orchid grotto, arranged like a sea- 
washed cavern. On the ledges of rock, and 
dangling from the logs and trees, will be the 
flowers which are native to Guatemala. In 
orchids this country secured the first prize at 
Paris. 

The Indian antiquities are hung about the 
walls of the court. They are fiat stones, 
used by the natives as grave slabs, or are 
the remnants of sacerdotal offices. They 
are covered with strange signs and figures, 
as yet an unknown tongue. Sometimes in 
the mounds, and again on the surface, they 
are found, probably made and carved before 
the days of the conquest. There is also an 
extensive collection of curious birds and 
animals, flying and walking affairs funny 
enough to be cartoons, that might be called 
the freaks of the animal kingdom. 

The Costa Rica Building. 
This structure, the nearest neighbor of 
Guatemala on the north, follows the Doric 
order of architecture. It is one hundred and 
three feet in length and sixty feet in width, 
with two stories and a clear-story giving a 
total elevation of fifty feet. On each side 
of the building is a portico twenty-two feet 
wide, supported by four Doric columns. 



Three broad steps lead up to the main 
floor. 

The building is lighted by twenty large 
double casement windows in the first story 
and ten large skylights in the roof of the 
clear-story, while on all sides of the latter 
the windows are piveted, so that when 
opened they will afford perfect ventilation. 
Ample toilet-rooms have been provided on 
' each floor. Over each main entrance to the 
building is placed the national shield of the 
Central American republic in bold relief, 
making a striking addition to the decorative 
part of the work. The building cost about 
$20,000. The exhibit of tropical birds and 
plants displayed here is magnificent. 

The Dedication Services. 

The building was formerly opened by 
Don Manuel Peralta, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at Washington, on the fifth of July. It 
is one of the few foreign structures devoted 
to exhibits, most of them being designed 
as official headquarters and club houses. 

Not Rich But Patriotic. 

Striving to develop its impenetrable forests 
and ore-filled mountains, Costa Rica bank- 
rupted its treasury and thus has not much 
money to spend for luxuries. However, it 
is at the Fair in a most creditable shape, and 
the old country which Columbus stumbled 
on during his third voyage hopes to receive 
an impulse in the right direction by taking 
its light from under a bushel. Once out of 
• debt, or even able to meet its obligations, the 
country will forge to the front. It is blessed 
by nature most lavishly. Its greatest need 
is men, and men with money. 

Draped in the colors of the country, the 
interior of the building is devoted exclusively 
to business. There are no elaborate recep- 
tion rooms nor offices with voluptuous fur- 
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niture. Dr. Guzman retained only a corner 
for himself among the animals and birds, and 
silks and dyes that his country has sent. 
The gallery makes the circle of the building, 
with great slashes of colors hanging in the 
arches. Shields and bronze groups of 
soldiers, and zealots rushing with blazing 
torches are among the decorations. Many 
photographs of almost topless mountains, 
endless jungles, and handsome girls from the 
far south, adorn the walls, with here and 
there oils executed in peculiar ways. Tropi- 
cal plants are used in profusion to enliven the 
general effect. 

Varied Contents of the Building. 

Sarsaparilla grows in Costa Rica and 
along with a wealth of other shrubbery this 
medicine is shown. It is interesting since 
the average visitor has never seen sarsaparilla 
out of bottles or the soda fountain. Extend- 
ing down the side of the long structure are a 
score or more cases containing bottles and 
jars of plants and herbs used in medicinal 
practice. Barks, beans, roots, leaves, branches 
and pulverized woods are in a bewildering 
profusion until it looks as though nature had 
grown a remedy for all the real and imagin- 
ary ills of body and flesh. Not even the 
old family " doctor-book " can relate a disease 
for which Costa Rica does not grow its 
balm. 

Minerals and Fine Woods. 

Pyramids of minerals and woods fill the 
center, showing the natural resources of the 
country. The stones range along the whole 
gamut of value from the cumbersome lumps 
of iron to bits of precious metals. The 
woods are stub-ends of logs, polished and 
varnished to high degrees and in a variety 
which is simply marvelous. The forests are 
yet practically virgin, the natives alone being 
large consumers and the uses being largely 



those for heat and waste. Long on timber, 
Costa Rica is short on a market for it, and 
thus the very best sells at almost ridiculous 
prices. 

Hides of almost everything from snaKes 
up are shown, those of the fur tribes being 
most numerous. The country has not much 
use for warm garments, and it is curious that 
nature in its wisdom filled the southern for- 
ests with the material for Arctic costumes. 

Gaily Plumaged Birds. 

The birds with densest plumage always 
pant where the sun is fiercest, and thus it 
happens that Costa Rica has songsters with 
leathers a yard long, and other birds with 
plumage rivaling the rainbow in brilliancy. 
They are in the national building in great 
profusion, and arranged as found in the jun- 
gles. Some look like jokes, with spindling 
legs and bodies too heavy for them, and 
others are built on graceful lines with most 
wonderful beauty. One end of the gallery 
is a long-distance landscape, and the blue 
sky and white clouds are helped out by 
stuffed birds nailed to the canvas. This 
is realism in art with a vengeance, but since 
the aim is to show the birds and not the land- 
scape the criticism hardly stands. 

The Costa Rican Staple. 

Like all the neighboring States and King- 
doms, Costa Rica raises coffee and chal- 
lenges the world to equal its product in qual- 
ity. To prove its value great silver tanks 
have been arranged to cook samples and 
when the building is opened all visitors will 
be given long draughts of the fragrant mix- 
ture. For this purpose the end next to the 
north has been reserved. Thus all the 
departments of the country's varied business 
relations are exhibited, the government send- 
ing many things from the national museum. 
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There are cases of coin and script of the 
country, displays of all the articles imported, 
silken wares and sea-weed products made 
by the natives. Everything about the place 
suggests commerce, and that is exactly why 
the country came to the Fair — to boom its 



Pavilion of France and the Fine Art Palace. 
Its style of architecture is known in Norway 
as the " Stave-Kirk " style, and is peculiarly 
old Norse in character, its dragon-headed 
gables reminding one of the similarly orna- 
mented bows of the Viking ships of 




THE NORWEGIAN BUILDING. 



export relations with the rest of the world, 
and particularly with this edge of it. 

The Norwegian Building. 
Norway's Pavilion is located in the north- 
east end of Jackson Park, between the 



the same period, that of the eleventh 
century. 

Tourists who have traveled in Norway 
will remember old " Stave " or shingled 
churches at Christiania and at Fanhoft near 
Wergen, and those who have traveled over- 
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land from Christiania via Laerdal to Bergen, 
will undoubtedly have inspected the vener- 
able church at Borgund, which latter dates 
back to the eleventh century, and is one of 
the best specimens of this architecture extant. 
The walls and the roofs, of which latter there 
are several, one rising above the other, as 
well as the spire, are thatched with very 
heavy rounded shingles. 

Around the three sides of the building 
runs a sort of narrow veranda, with steep, 
slanting roof. Window-glass being rather 
scarce in those days, the little light admitted 
into the interior comes through uncovered 
openings cut in the walls of the building 
itself. The draught on cold winter days, to 
which this method of lighting and ventilat- 
ing the church, exposed the worshippers 
during a lengthy service, would scarcely have 
been acceptible to the modern church-goer, 
but the Norsemen of those times were a 
hardy race and probably rather enjoyed it. 
A part of the above mentioned veranda was 
set aside for safe-keeping of the men's 
weapons, during service, for in those days 
every man went armed to church, and it hap- 
pened not infrequently, that their devotions 
culminated, by way of relaxation of spirit, 
in disturbances of such a grave nature that 
it became the cheerful custom for women to 
carry their husbands shrouds with them 
when the family set out on these devotional 
pilgaamages. 

Old Church at Borgund. 

The church at Borgund contains an old 
interesting altar piece and other pictures from 
centuries ago; it is now not used for public 
worship, but is simply preserved as a memo- 
rial of Christianity in its various stages of 
development from its first introduction in 
Norway, 800 years ago, and it is this archi- 
tecture, with its memories of progress 



through centuries, which has been chosen 
for Norway's pavilion at the World's Expo- 
sition at Chicago. 

The building will also serve as an illustra- 
tion of a branch of Norwegian industries, 
that of manufacturing houses for export. 
Every part of these export-houses, as they 
are called, from heaviest timbers to lightest 
trimmings, is fitted in Norway, so that the 
house is in complete order for erection on 
arrival at destination. These houses are 
used extensively for summer residences in 
various countries, and only a short time ago 
Emperor William of Germany, who much 
admires the style of Norwegian architecture, 
imported a summer pavilion, which was 
erected at Potsdam, while a large hunting 
lodge had previously been erected in 
Schlessen, Germany. 

Norway's Pavilion is to be used only as 
an office for the Norwegian Commission and 
headquarters. 

The exhibit will be found in the various 
Exposition halls, and is very extensive, 
particularly in the departments of Fisheries 
and of Fine Arts. 

Ceylon Court. 

So is styled the model of an ancient Budd- 
hist temple which faces Lake Michigan east 
of the Norwegian Building. It consists of 
a central, octagonal hall with two wings 
facing respectively to the north and south. 
The extreme length of the court is one hun- 
dred and forty-five feet ; the width of the 
central hall is fifty feet. 

The architecture partakes of the Dravidian 
style, as it appears in the ruins of the ancient 
temples throughout the island. The beauti- 
ful Singhalese woods have been used in the 
building, cut and fitted in Ceylon, and shipped 
here and put together. A projecting base- 
ment, four feet above the ground level, sus- 
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tains the entire court, which is reached by 
four highly carved stairways, two leading 
into the central building, and one into each 
wing. 

These stairways and the general scheme 
of the court are copied from the ruined tem- 
ples of Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa, the 
capitals of Ceylon between 543 B. C, and 
1235 A. D. The doorway is beautifully 
hand-carved in imitation of those of ancient 
temples-. So rich are the decorations in this 
building, and at the same time so intricate 
and numerous, that space can not be spared 
for a mere mention of them, though they are 
well worthy of a faithful description, and 
should be seen and studied by all. 

The French Pavilion. 

In June, 1892, Messrs. Motte and Dubuis- 
son, two prominent French architects, came 
to Chicago to see for themselves the kind 
and style of buildings in which it was pro- 
posed to hold the Fair. They decided on 
the best plans to adopt, and when, at the 
time of the dedication, last October, Com- 
missioner Krantz visited Chicago, the con- 
tract for building the French National 
Pavilion was awarded to George A. Fuller. 

This pavilion, which is located on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, has quite a histori- 
cal interest, for it contains the reproduction, 
on a smali scale, of the Apollo hall of the 
castle of Versailles. It was in this hall that 
King Louis XVI officially received the 
United States ambassadors, among whom 
was Benjamin Franklin, sent to France to 
sign the first treaty. By this treaty the 
United States were for the first time recog- 
nized as an independent nation. 

All the exhibits shown in the hall — tapes- 
tries, furniture and curios — belong to the 
period of the war of independence. Here 
are to be seen, among other treasures, the 



chairs and desks from the library of Lafay- 
ette, the sword of honor presented by Con- 
gress to the French general in 1779; two 
finger rings containing locks of hair from the 
heads of Washington and his wife, some 
busts of the first president and of Franklin, 
and a series of historical portraits of especial 
interest. 

Collections from Paris. 

A semi-circular colonnade in the ionic 
style connects the French national pavilion 
— belonging itself, so far as the outside is 
concerned, to the Corinthian order — with 
another Ionic pavilian where are to be found 
the collections sent by the City of Paris. 

The wing is semi-circular in shape, and the 
open court faces toward the lake. This 
court has been planted with shrubbery 
brought from Paris, and on one side a 
fountain is kept in operation during the day. 
Back of and part of the fountain an allegori- 
cal group in bronze representing in one 
figure, the river that flows to the sea, and in 
the other a branch of the river. The effect 
will be very striking, since the open gallery 
running around the court is covered with 
original paintings and other pictures. 

The foimer represents the streets, parks, 
statues and public buildings of Paris. The 
artists include such men as Vauthier, 
Allonge, Hochereau, Didier, Yarz, Jobbe- 
Duval and Bourgeois, and their work was 
done especially for this exhibit. These 
paintings afford and excellent opportunity to 
study Paris physically. 

Probably no other municipal administra- 
tion in the world spends more money for the 
welfare of its citizens. Schools, infant 
asylums, hospitals, sewers, streets, boule- 
vards, avenues, public gardens, bridges — all 
these different public services make special 
exhibits. Particularly interesting is that one 
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sent by Dr. Bertillon to illustrate 
his well-known system of detecting 
criminals. 

■ The decoration of the north front 
of the pavilion is quite remarkable. 
Under the portico views of the French 
capital adorn each bay, while the 
garden around the building has been 
designed by the chief gardener of 
the City of Paris. 

The Japanese Building. 

This, the last, but by no mean, 
the least attractive of the foreign 
buildings, is beautifully located among 
the trees and blossoms on the "Wooded 
Island." It is a gift from the Japanese 
Government to the City of Chicago, 
and will constitute a permanent 
ornament to Jackson Park. 

The Hoo-den, or Phcenix Palace, 
represents architecture of the three 
different ages. The central structure 
belongs to the seventeenth century, 
the south wing to the fifteenth century 
and the north wing to the eleventh 
century. The central structure is 
imitated from Shirojoin, which was 
situated in the castle of Yeddo, where 
the Emperor's palace now stands. 
- Before the revolution it was the 
seat of the great house of Tokugawa, 
the members of which held succes- 
sively the position of Shogun (the 
head of the military government of 
Japan at that time) for nearly 300 
.years. The south wing was modeled 
'after Taiya, in the court house of 
Inuromachi, which belonged to the 
Ashikaga, another great military house. 
The north wing represents Shin den, 
built by one of the Fugiwaras, a 
house which produced many re- 
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nowned men. Of these one was a Prime 
Minister. 

Model of a Noted Edifice. 

All these structures were the reception- 
rooms of those great houses. Thus the 
building at the Fair is representative archi- 
tecture of the best Japanese type. In general 
form the building closely follows Hoo-den. 
This noted edifice is located in a little town 
called Nyi, about seven miles from the city 
of Kioto, once the imperial seat. It was 
built in the sixth year of the seventieth Em- 
peror, Go-rei-zei, 1055 A. D., by the Prime 
Minister of that time, Fuji-wara-norYorimichi. 
The architecture, however, belongs to a still 
earlier period, having been copied from 
Taikioku-den in the castle of Hei-an, which 
was built by the fiftieth Emperor, Kanmu, 
795 A. D. The edifice was fancied to re- 
semble the bird hoo stretching its wings and 
extending its tail in the act of flying, from 
which it received the name of hoo-den, 
meaning "Palace of Hoo." 

The main structure has a double roof, 
sloping in graceful curves on four sides from 
a gabled overroof. The overhanging eaves 
form spacious verandas on all sides. The 
angles of the wings are surmounted by little 
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towers. The striking features of the exterior 
decoration are two weather cocks represent- 
ing the bird hoo. They are cast in a metal 
known as kodo, a brilliant alloy of gold and 
copper. All the outside pillars and wood- 
work are painted in red. 

Immense Images of Buddha. 

In the main structure are three large 
images of Buddha carved in wood by the 
famous Buddhist sculptor, Jo-Cho. The 
largest of these is sixteen feet in height. 
They rest upon splendid pedestals of kodo, 
sculptured in low-relief, with adaptations of 
the bird hoo. The ceiling is wrought in rich 
traceries of wonderful color, and the effec,t is 
heightened by precious stones skillfully in- 
laid. Twenty-five relieved images of Buddha 
complete the ceiling decoration. 

The walls and doors are overlaid with gold 
leaf. The decorative scheme consists of 
alternating panels representing allegorical 
scenes descriptive of the Buddhists' paradise 
and excerpts from the holy books. Each of 
these panels was executed by an artist pre- 
eminent in his day and generation. This 
decorative work is peerless, and its value is 
beyond computation. 
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NOT half of the foreign nations par- 
ticipating in the Exposition have 
erected special buildings; and 
those which have done so, with 
the few exceptions which have been noted 
elsewhere, use them for other than the 
purpose of making exhibits. So that in the 
chapter devoted to those structures there was 
necessarily omission, not only of mention of 
the exhibits, but also of many of the coun- 
tries which have been the largest contributors 
to the success of the occasion. 

Nor was it possible in the treatment of the 
subject by departments to do our friendly 
competitors even approximate justice. There- 
fore, even at the risk of apparent repetition, 
a review of the magnificent display by the 
countries leading in the foreign sections will 
be attempted here. 

Austria. 

In peace, as in war, this ancient empire 
has the reputation of being conservative, if 
not slow; and her representatives were late 
562 



in taking practical steps to participate in the 
Columbian celebration. While other nations 
secured large areas of space in the principal 
buildings early in the Autumn of 1891, 
Austria delayed the appointment of a Com- 
mission until several months later; and it 
was not until February, 1892, that she dis- 
patched a Commissiorer, Consul-General 
Von Palitschek, to Chicago to select suit- 
able locations for an Austrian exhibit. 

The Commissioner had, however, as early 
as February, 1891, published a series of 
articles in leading Austrian papers, where he 
pointed to the great importance of an ex- 
tensive participation of European countries 
in the second and greatest exhibition on 
American soil, and delivered a lecture in 
Vienna, in October, 1S91, which gave a 
sketch of the programme for Austria which 
ought to be carried out in Chicago in 1893. 

Four months of hesitation passed away. 
Finally Austria decided to participate offici- 
ally, and a credit of altogether 300,000 
florins was granted. The interest of Austrian 
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manufacturers grew very slowly, and at the 
end of August, 1892, there were no more 
than about four hundred exhibitors. 

Commissioner Palitschek went to Austria, 
and he, in connection with the Chamber of 
Commerce in Vienna, which had elected 
shortly before that a new president, Mr. Max 
JVIauthner, who is very enthusiastic as to the 
Chicago Fair, succeeded in securing a far 
larger and more interesting array of exhib- 
itors, so that the space originally allotted 
appeared very soon to be entirely insufficient. 

Under Royal Auspices. 

The appointment of a ladies' committee 
'came very late. But the willingness of her 
Imperial Highness, Archduchess Maria 
Theresia, to head said committee, secured for 
the Woman's Department of Austria at 
Chicago a thorough success. Her Imperial 
Highness, a duchess of Braganza by birth 
and the daughter of a German princess, 
unites all charms and qualities of both a 
Roman and German lady. She is an active 
protectress of arts and science, and like her 
husband, Archduke Charles Louis, loves to 
be at the head of all aristocratic enterprises 
in Austria, where either fine arts, or home in- 
dustry, or popular science have to be promoted. 

Archduke Charles Louis is the Protector 
of the Austrian Commission for the World's 
Fair, and, being prevented himself from visit- 
ing the Exhibition by governmental reasons, 
has laid a special stress upon the extension 
of his son's (Archduke Franz Ferdinand's) 
Asiatic tour to a visit to Chicago. The 
young Archduke, the heir apparent of the 
millennial throne of Habsburg, will, early in 
October, 1S93, come, on his way eastward, 
to Chicago, and, traveling incognito as a 
Count of Este, stay there about a fortnight. 

When Duke Ferdinand of Este, a grand- 
nephew of Empress Maria Theresia, died in 



1875, Archduke Franz Ferdinand inherited 
the large fortune of that branch of Este — 
about sixty millions of dollars. Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand is still unmarried, and 
spends a large amount of his vast income on 
rare art collections, paintings and antiquities. 
The president of the Austrian Commission 
is the Austrian Minister of Commerce, the 
Marquis of Bacquehem. 

In Liberal Arts. 
t But though somewhat dilator}-' in coming, 
there cannot be two opinions as to the attrac- 
tiveness of Austria's display in every depart- 
ment which she has entered. 

The decorative art section of Austria in 
the Liberal Arts Building in Jackson Park- 
now presents a brilliant and complete appear- 
ance. The situation of the Austrian exhibit 
is one of the most advantageous in the 
building. The gold and white arch that 
forms its entrance way constitutes an impos- 
ing architectural feature. The Austrian in- 
dustrial arts best known in America, are 
those of glass and porcelain. Glass-making 
has been successfully carried on by the 
artisans of different sections of Austria for 
nearly seven hundred years. The Bohemi- 
ans have always excelled both in designs and 
in the art of coloring glass. 

The showing of glass by this country is 
comprised of an endless variety, both of 
shape and embellishment. Engraved glass 
is among the novelties re-introduced by these 
clever craftsmen. The simple white glass is 
a great relief, coming as it has after the 
general use of glass ornately decorated and 
too often highly colored. The engraving is 
traced on the outer surface and cut from the 
back of the glass. The cutting is exquisite. 
The incisions are so deeply made that the 
effect from the front surface is that of a beau- 
tifully modeled object. 
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There are loving-cups, and plaques which 
are decorated by hand with the Austrian 
coat-of-arms and other devices ; goblets and 
tankards enameled with bunches of flowers ; 
opalescent and opaque examples, with pro- 
jecting knobs bent around the body of the 
object. There is every conceivable gradation 
of toning. The Bohemian glass is a color 
study. The sea greens, violets, bluish greens, 
ambers, canary yellow, emerald greens, rose, 
ruby, coppers dark and light, cobalt blues, 
combined with gilt and enamels, are endless 
in variety and shape. The Venetian notion 
of coloring has been largely introduced. 
Several specimens are quite as lovely as any- 
thing given us by Salriate. 

Notable Specimens. 

A beautiful pitcher-shaped vase of ultra- 
marine blue is one of the finest color ex- 
amples in the Austrian glass collection. It 
consists of three distinct layers of glass, 
which produces great brilliancy of color and 
glaze. There is a vase on which has been 
laid a thin skin of colored material on one 
side, and by means of skillful grinding the 
color has been removed, leaving a trans- 
parent pattern on the closed ground. The 
collection displayed is very large and exqui- 
sitely beautiful. 

The great manufactory of Vienna porce- 
lain, which dates from 1 720, produces many 
wonderful specimens of workmanship. The 
paste of which the porcelain is made is not 
thought by connoisseurs in ceramics to equal 
that of Dresden or Worcester. This, how- 
ever, is a mooted question. Their gold work, 
both flat and raised, has attained high perfec- 
tion. The porcelain factories of all countries 
have sought to follow these workers in gold, 
but it is doubtful if the work done by these 
Vienna porcelain artisans has been equaled. 
The porcelains of Austria are famous for 



their deep blues, garnet and violet reds, red 
being the color universally used by them. 

The prevailing decoration is that of alle- 
gorical figures and stories painted .in plateau 
or medallion effects ; the figures are well 
modeled, and the paintings usually executed 
with artistic excellence. They manufacture 
every known article for table use and decora- 
tive purposes — porcelain painted clocks, 
dainty bonbon boxes, candle-sticks, jardiniers 
and lamps. Their embellishments in relief 
are excellent. The success attained by the 
Viennese in the production of faience is 
established. 

Artistic Enamels. 

The art studios of the Imperial and Royal 
Museum at Vienna have sent to the Exposi- 
tion a beautiful collection of enamels. The 
enameling is all the work of women and it is 
lovely. Every example evinces great tech- 
nical experience. The art studio manu- 
factures its own porcelains for enameling. 
The work is also accomplished on copper, 
silver, brass and gold. There are minia- 
tures, dainty jewel and snuff boxes, bottle- 
shaped vases that are as fine in their work- 
manship as any piece of cloisonne from the 
hand of a Japanese. A model of its kind is 
an ewer-shaped pitcher of powder blue, deco- 
rated with the figures of dancing girls and 
garlands of Powers. There arc necklaces of 
bits of porcelain joined together by fine gold 
chains and an occasional pierced pearl, and 
letter portfolios bearing the crest and mono- 
gram of Charles Louis, better known to us 
as Ludwig. 

A vase of sjlver intricately wrought, the 
gift of the Austrian Government to Arch- 
duke Raena, is an interesting trophy from 
the imperial museum. There are bracelets 
made of lapis lazuli and collarettes woven of 
seed pearls. The letter chests made from 
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cubes of mother-of-pearl, some carved in 
cameo relief in the natural color, others of 
highly colored pieces, suggest the old 
specimens of Greek ornamental bas-reliefs 
that have, from time to time, been exhumed. 
The examples of silver jewelry, inkstands, 
toilet sets, trays and boxes, engraved or 
eaten by acids in pretty designs, represent 
the more modern work of these clever silver 
and gold smiths. 

The art industrial iron works, of Vienna 
have a most novel and interesting display of 
ornamental railings and gates for mansions. 
The collection of candelbra, fire irons, 
screens, flower baskets, etageres, chandeliers 
and jardinieres is very fine. In the repousee 
designs reproductions of former centuries in 
locksmith works and candlesticks, both in 
brass and copper, show comprehensively the 
lovely iron work accomplished in past years. 
TheAustrians manufacture a fire gilt of last- 
ing and brilliant quality. Altar furnishings 
and crucifixes are numbered among its 
specialties. 

Fancy Leather Goods. 
The Vienna leathers have a world-wide 
reputation for excellence, and the showing 
of leather goods is to a degree fascinating. 
The bags, portmanteaus — in fact traveling 
cases of all descriptions — are made from 
sheep and lamb skins, deer, seal, hog or pig 
skins, walrus and hippopotamus hides, Mor- 
occo t and Russia leather. The vegetable 
leathers are also successfully worked into 
useful articles. The dyes used in coloring 
the softer leather textures are the finest; the 
colors produced are varied and beautiful. 
Card cases of lavender and portfolios in the 
same color are embellished by the Austrian 
coat-of-arms and the American shield in en- 
amels. Many examples are engraved, 
stamped and carved; others are burnt in 



shaded geometrical designs. Screens, tables, 
chairs and writing desks are decorated in 
hand work. The relief work to be seen far 
excels that of any other country. 

Directly truthful copies of the beautiful 
Italian porcelain, Capo di Monte, have been 
made. The boxes are especially lovely, both 
in shape and in scheme of color. With the 
leather goods are specimens of meerschaum. 
Vienna contains manufactories in which very 
artistic productions are made. The designs 
in pipes are uncommon, and in many cases 
the modeling of them is very good. The 
showing of amber and tortoise shell is limited, 
but representative. The making of jewelry, 
knife handles and other small ornamental 
objects from mother-of-pearl is another 
artistic industry of this country. The carv- 
ing and cutting is skillfully accomplished, 
and the inlaid work uncommonly fine. 

The Bohemians are successful in making 
from glass wonderful imitations of precious 
stones; in fact, it is most difficult to tell the 
real jewel from the fraudulent. The cases 
containing spurious gems furnish novel and 
interesting amusement. 

In the Transportation Building, 

This exhibit consists in the main, of a large 
painting showing a section of the Alps in 
Tyrol, Austria, in which are included several 
peaks from 8,000 to 1 3,000 feet in height and 
the Mittelberg glacier. The exhibit found its 
way to Transportation Building partly because 
there was not room for it in any other, and 
mainly because it is the exhibit of the United 
Tyrolese Association for the attraction and 
guidance of travelers. While it illustrates no 
means of transportation, this is about the 
first thing it suggests to the person wishing 
to see the original of the beautiful picture. 

The painting shown is 1SX40 feet in size 
and was executed by two artists from Munich, 
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Michael Zeno Dierner and Hans Wieland. 
They were the first ever to ascend the Fer- 
nerkogl Peak, I 1,000 feet high, in the Tyro- 
lean Alps, which is shown at the extreme left 
of the picture. They spent months in the 
mountains, living in a hut, while studying 
the scenes and making sketches. The glacier 
shown is about seven miles long and is said 
to reveal a most beautiful combination of 
colors near its mouth, where the ice, begin- 
ning to break up, is always heaving and 
rolling. 

Realism in Moss and Rocks. 

For a short time in the summer a lake of 
crystal clearness is found in one of the 
valleys, as depicted by the artists. Directly 
in front of the picture a little realism in the 
form of a moss covered and rocky plateau, 
supposed to be near the base of the moun- 
tains, adds to the effectiveness of the repre- 
sentation. A smoldering camp fire and 
appliances used by mountain climbing 
tourists lend their aid to the effect. 

The painting is seen from the vestibule of 
a monastery said to be a fac-simile in facade 
of the monasteries of the sixteenth century. 
This one bears an inscription which indicates 
that it was built in 1500 and rebuilt in 1763. 
Decorations above the arched entrance re- 
produce the Austrain coat-of-arms, and a 
portrait of Andreas Hofer, the patriot and 
hero of Tyrol, who led his people against 
the army of Napoleon and lost his head 
for it. 

Columbus in Mosaic. 
The figure of Columbus is reproduced in 
an intricately constructed mosaic of enameled 
glass, and set up against the outer wall as a 
panel. There is no mistaking the figure as 
that of Columbus, with a portion of the 
Santa Maria in the background; and visitors 



instinctively pronounce the monastery that of 
La Rabida, notwithstanding the flag of 
Austria floats from the roof. The panel 
itself is an exhibit, illustrating a novel if not 
an artistic product of the Tyrolean genius. 
A peculiar kind of opaque glass is colored in 
the building, and the colors are ingeniously 
blended in the fitting together of the small 
pieces. The work is done by the peasants 
in seasons when out-of-door labor is impos- 
sible and the remuneration they ask is said to 
be ridiculously inadequate on the American 
basis. A landscape executed in the same 
manner will be on exhibition in the Austrian 
section in Manufactures Building, 

Specimens of Tyrolean Skill. 

Within a section of the monastery are 
shown what are called wood brand drawings. 
These are sketches made on wood by using 
a heated stencil or pencil, the lines being thus 
both drawn and burned in the wood. Ex- 
cellent portraits are so fashioned. 

Wood carving is a specialty of the peas- 
ants of Tyrol, and some elaborate figures are 
here reproduced, one, that of Christ and 
another of Mary. Both are finished in colors 
appropriate to the flesh and the drapery. 
Besides these exhibits there are specimens of 
tourists' clothing, photographs of church and 
palace interiors in Austria and several oil- 
paintings, second only in importance to that 
of the Alps. 

The limited space in front of the facade 
has been platted with grass and an ivy 
growth started at the foot of the walls. The 
ivy will grow upward to cover the walls, 
while the vines of the Alpine pink which has. 
been placed on the roof will grow downward 
to meet it. These pinks are already in blos- 
som. 

An ancient means of noting the hour 
from 6 in the morning till 8 in the evening is 
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shown on the gable end of the building. 
First, there is a picture of a sun, and from 
its mouth projects a rod eighteen inches in 
length, at such an angle that its shadow will 
fall across the hours indicated in a semi- 
circle below at the appropriate time. 

Austrian Art Gallery. 

The Austrian section in the Art Palace 
was opened to the public on the twenty-sixth 
of May. The gallery is in the west pavilion, 
and leads to the German section from the 
west door. Even a cursory view of the ex- 
hibition discloses the fact that every picture 
on the walls is interesting. There is not a 
dull or commonplace bit of paint in the three 
rooms, and the whole is a representative col- 
lection, exceedingly displayed and arranged 
with rare discretion. 

The absence of military pictures is notice- 
able, for there is only one that can be placed 
in that class. A religious vein runs through 
the collection, and a majority of the can- 
vases are of a serious character. The largest 
picture in the section is a wonderfully fine work. 

Brozik's Historical Painting. 

It is one by Vaclav Brozik, and depicts a 
tragic event in Bohemia's histoiy. May 23, 
161 8, Count Thuern headed a body of 
Bohemians to wait upon the ministers of 
Emperor Mathias, to demand that certain 
liberties that had been taken away from the 
Protestants of Bohemia be given back to 
them. The ministers refused, and the infu- 
riated petitioners threw them and their secre- 
taries out of the windows. This was the 
beginning of the thirty years' war. Each of 
the thirty faces and figures in the painting is 
a study, and the whole forms a most inter- 
esting portrayal of contending passions and 
desperate action. 

The sharp contrast to this spirited picture 



is Franz von Deffregger's " God Bless You." 
Simply five peasants, two of them young 
girls, around a table, looking with smiling, 
loving faces toward some one to whom the 
eldest of the lot is drinking a parting toast. 
It is full of the kindly, affectionate feeling 
which dwells in the hearts of home-lovers, 
and the artist has painted living faces to 
express the feeling. 

Two Notable Masterpieces. 

The masterpieces are the conspicuous feat- 
ures of the inner room. One is a group of 
five panels by Hans Makart, who was the 
idol of Austrian nobility. The group repre- 
sents " The Five Senses," each sense unmis- 
takably portrayed by the expression and pose 
of a female figure partially draped. Seldom 
is the nude shown with such ideal purity. 
The paintings are evidently for mural decora- 
tions. 

Opposite this notable group is a large 
canvas called " Nie Zuruck " (back no 
more.) It was painted by Jules von Payer, 
who, with the explorer Weyprecht, tried to 
reach the North Pole some years ago. It 
was sent to this Exhibition by the emperor of 
Austria. The picture shows Weyprecht 
reading the Bible to his companions after 
they had abandoned their ice-bound vessel, 
determined never to come back to it, but to 
push forward at all hazards. The fact that 
the painter was one of the party adds to the 
interest excited by the subject and the admi- 
ration evoked by the high artistic quality and 
bold conception of his work. 

Commissioner Temple's Work. 

The " Portrait of Mr. A ," by Hans 

Temple, is a vigorous work strongly drawn. 
A peculiar feature is the use of a large mir- 
ror for a background, which not only gives 
a rear view of the subject, but shows part of 
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the studio. With the exception of the central 
figure, the painting might be called asketch 
In the narrow gallery which extends from 
the inner room are many small paintings, 
almost like the Dutch school in their exqui- 
site minuteness of detail. Each is a gem 
worthy of careful study and high praise." 
" Home Again " is the title of one by Carl 
Zewy. An old, homely country mother, 
bent forward in her chair, looking over a 
little, high-set cooking stove at her daughter. 
The girl has come back to her home after a 
life .in the city which seems to warrant the 
sad suspicions of the mother that all has not 
been well. The pretty face is somewhat 
hardened, the dress is somewhat too expen- 
sive, and the simple-hearted mother is 
troubled. The story is told all over the 
tiny canvas. 

Other Fine Paintings. 

' One's Joy Is Another's Sorrow " by 
Josef Gisela, " The Duo " by Vaclay Brozik 
and "The Duet "by Franz Simm, set in a 
quaint silver frame, are others of these jewels 
which sparkle with rare brilliancy in the gal- 
lery. A larger picture in the same gallery, 
" Mater Doloroso," is a radical departure in 
the treatment of this subject, and is a beauti- 
ful conception of maternal grief. A large 
portrait of George Washington on horse- 
back by Huber Rudolf seems somewhat out 
place, until it recalls the services rendered 
this country during the revolution by Austrian 
and Bohemian volunteers. The Austrian 
pictures form one of the strongest collections 
in the Fine Arts Building, and indications point 
to a lively appreciation of Emperor Francis 
Joseph's personal interest in the exhibit by 
the American public. The section is always 
filled with visitors, and the general verdict is 
one of pleased surprise at the feast spread 
before them. 



The Australian Exhibit. 
This heading is rather a misnomer. For 
the task, or privilege ol representing the 
great Australian Empire has devolved almost 
entirely upon the Colony of New South 
Wales. And it has been discharged with a 
thoroughness calculated to astonish all 
beholders. 

In the Mining Department. 

Despite the fact that the output from the 
mines has amounted to upward of $450,000,- 
000 in the last forty years, it may be said 
that the development of the mineral re- 
sources of the colony is still in its infancy, 
and that aside from the principal metals 
enumerated above, the country possesses 
enormous wealth in its deposits of other 
minerals of general utility, of which New 
South Wales has not yet reaped the benefit. 
The rich specimens shown in the mining sec- 
tion of opals and other precious stones 
eloquently speak of the productive fields 
that yet await the open sesame of the capi- 
talist, while big nuggets of gold, tons of rich 
silver-bearing quartz, and pyramids of tin 
and copper ores prove conclusively that a 
country possessing such resources can safely 
weather the financial storms it is at present 
experiencing. 

Another vast source of wealth found in 
the colony is suggested by the massive arches 
composed of blocks of coal which form one 
of the most striking exhibits in the New 
South Wales section. Distributed over an 
area of 24,000 square miles, coal is now the 
most valuable mineral product of the colony, 
which up to date has raised about 60,000,000 
tons, valued at $143,000,000. The increase 
in the export of coal continues every year, 
not least among the colony's customers be- 
ing the Pacific slope, which imports largely 
from New South Wales, Newcastle, the 
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port of shipment, is provided with over two 
miles of wharves, furnished with cranes and 
chutes capable of loading 16,200 tons a day, 
Some splendid sections of coal, showing 
the full thicknesss of the seam worked, are 
exhibited, the excellent quality of which is 
apparent to the most unskilled observer. In 
addition to this non-metallic mineral are 
shown valuable specimens of petroleum-oil- 
cannel coal, from which kerosene oil and 
other products are manufactured. Samples 
of building stone, marble, bricks and pottery 
clays are a part of the exhibit that lend ad- 
ditional testimony to the story o r the colony's 
wealth in minerals. 
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down to the less famous and less remunera- 
tive ores of more recently opened districts. 
A collection of silver ores in glass cases 
owned by the department of mines and agri- 
culture at Sydney is particularly good, as is 
the collection of silver block specimens, also 
the property of the New South Wales gov- 
ernment. A bar nugget of virgin gold, 
weighing twenty-six pounds and valued at 
$6,000, will be an interesting object to many. 
Another piece of gold quartz, found in the 
Mother Shipton reef at a depth of ninety 
feet from the surface, containing 2 58. 33 
ounces of gold, is valued at $5,020. 



Tons of Precious Metals. 

The most imposing feature of the New 
South Wales display in the Mining Building 
is a graceful shaft, purporting to be of solid 
silver, which towers above the exhibits of 
tin and copper ores piled in pyramidal 
form at its base. This beautiful silver 
trophy is one of the exhibits of the Broken 
Hill Proprietary Silver Mining Company 
whose marvelously rich mines in the 
Barrier ranges have been the wonder of 
the last decade. Some idea of the rich yield 
obtained -from the Broken Hill silver field 
may be gained from the statement that in fif- 
teen months, from December 22, 1890, to 
March 31, 1892, one of its mines paid in 
dividends $1, 800,000. The company has 
paid in dividends and bonuses (the latter de- 
rived from the flotation of offshoot com- 
panies) from May, 1886, to May, 1892, 
$31,080,000, or about $1,400 per share on 
the original $100 shares, which were issued 
as paid up to $45. The yield has assayed 
all the way from 20,000 to 60,000 ounces of 
silver to the ton. 

Silver specimens of every conceivable na- 
ture are shown, from the Broken Hill mines 



Tin and Copper. 

Visitors to the Mining Building, especially 
those hailing from Deadwood, will be greatly 
attracted by the fine display of tin ores from 
New South Wales. The approximate area 
of the tin fields in the colony is placed at 
5,440,000 acres, while the value of the total 
production up to a year ago amounted to 
about $50,000,000. The ore has hitherto 
been obtained in the beds of water-courses 
and it is separated from the gravel by sluic- 
ing. In some localities extremely rich de- 
posits of drift tin have been found in the 
beds of ancient streams at a depth of from 
60 to 200 feet below the surface. Valuable 
lodes have been discovered, and in some 
places crushing machinery has been erected 
to abstract the ore. The tin-bearing granites 
of New South Wales belong to the same 
geological era as those of Cornwall in Eng- 
land. 

The low price of copper in the markets of 
the world has had a depressing effect on 
the output of the mines in the colony, yet a 
fine showing of characteristic ores is made, 
together with six tons of metallic copper 
ingots. The value of the production of 
copper in New South Wales in 1891 was 
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over a million of dollars, making a total 
value of #30,100,000 since the mineral was 
first mined in the colony. A good collection 
of antimony, bismuth and mercury ores is 
also exhibited, as well as iron ores, the latter 
chiefly of brown tematite, with some mag- 
netic chrome and manganese specimens. 

Diamonds and Rubies. 

In addition to the excellent display of 
precious and other minerals already enumer- 
ated a fine exhibit is made of native dia- 
mond, opal, garnet, ruby, sapphire, topaz 
and emerald specimens, all of which are 
most attractively arranged in cases. In 
fact the entire court is extremely well 
adapted to the reception of visitors and the 
arrangement of the exhibits could scarcely 
be improved. For the benefit of those who 
desire to make more than a superficial ex- 
amination of the minerals of the colony, 
geological maps and publications have 
been provided, which form part of the ex- 
hibit of the department of mines and agricul- 
ture at Sydney. 

In Superintendent Carne, to whose in- 
telligent labors much of the success of the 
mining exhibit is due, Commissioner Ren- 
wick has an able assistant, who is ever 
ready to explain any details connected with 
his department. It is not a breach of cour- 
tesy to other exhibitors to state what is gen- 
erally conceded, that the best all-around ex- 
hibit in the building of mines and mining is 
found in that court over which floats the 
light blue flag of New South Wales. 

In the Transportation Building. 

In this department is exhibited a large 
model of the celebrated Zig-zag railroad in 
the Blue Mountains, said to be one of the 
most famous feats of engineering skill known 
to modern science. Another interesting 



model is that of the immense dry dock at 
Cockatoo Island, off Sydney. The Suther- 
land dry docks, named after the minister for 
public works, is said to be the second largest 
in the world. An excellent collection of 
photographs of station buildings warrants 
the assumption that in this particular branch 
of railroading New South Wales is far ahead 
of the United States except in the larger 
cities of this country. Photographs of 
bridges and rolling stock are shown, all of 
which will attract more than passing atten- 
tion from the average railroad man visiting 
this section. Two hansom cabs of the Glen- 
cross patents, with ingenious sliding doors, 
are worthy of critical inspection. 

A pioneer bush hut, or " humpy " in 
colonial parlance, has been built on the 
southern end of Wooded Island nearly op- 
posite the American " hunter's cabin." It 
illustrates the first stages of colonization in a 
new settlement where the pioneer architect 
has neither nails, hammer nor saw for use 
in construction. The walls and roof are of 
stringy bark secured by " bush lawyer " or 
gnarly vine. The rude interior fittings are 
such as might be carved from the nearest 
tree by the ever-faithful ax, and the fire- 
place, with its coating of hard clay, is large 
enough to roast an ox whole. The hut was 
brought direct to the Fair from Gosford, 
forty miles from Sydney, and was originally 
built by a pioneer of that settlement. It is 
as interesting in its way as the log cabins of 
the frontier, only not nearly so clumsy, 
being more adapted to the semitropical 
climate of New South Wales. 

Samples of Colonial Handicraft. 

What may be done with the hard wood 
timbers of New South Wales is strikingly 
exemplified in the colony's section in Manu- 
factures' Building. A beautiful library suite,. 
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consisting of a handsomely carved desk, a 
long reading table and high-backed chairs, 
all of red bean wood, form a very practical 
exhibit. Another attractive illustration is 
given in a pretty bedroom set of beech and 
honeysuckle that would make a charming 
addition to a lady's boudoir. In the line of 
dining-room furniture is shown an extensive 
table of black bean wood with chairs to 
match. A handsomely carved hall rack is 
also exhibited, together with a large billiard 
table, inlaid with many different pieces of 
polished hard wood. The cues accompany- 
ing it are each of a distinct variety of hard 
wood, beautifully polished. A case of furs, 
examples of colonial boot and shoe making, 
samples of the famed eucalyptus oils, a 
splendid exhibit of bookbinding from the 
government printing house at Sydney, and 
numerous photographs combine to render 
the court a very attractive place for visitors. 
Over the entrance is an excellent view of 
the City of Sydney looking west from the 
post-office tower. 

In the Fisheries Building. 

Here the display, while not large, is good 
and fully sustains the reputation established 
by the colony in other departments. A 
group of seals disporting on rocks is the 
most imposing feature in the section. An 
excellent collection of reptiles and fish from 
the Sydney museum occupies one side of the 
court ; fish-eating birds, handsomely mounted, 
are a notable addition to the section and at- 
tract considerable attention, a series of well- 
executed water colors of the fish native to 
Australian waters cover the north partition 
wall of the court; on the south wall are hung 
several large photographs, one of which, the 
interior of the fish market at Woolloomool- 
loo, being particularly striking. A staunch 
yacht gig, built of Australian wood and a 



model of a twenty -two feet fishing boat, com- 
plete the exhibit. 

A Horticultual Triumph. 

Chief Thorpe, of this department, is recor- 
ded as pronouncing the display made by South 
Wales the grandest ever sent out by any 
country to an Exposition. The exhibit is 
complete, and artistically arranged ; and one 
might easily fancy himself in an avenue of 
the famous botanical gardens at Sydney while 
viewing the delightful little forest laid out in 
the north wing of the main building. In the 
pomological section there is a good display 
of canned and dried fruits, including pears, 
peaches, plums, apricots and apples. Of live 
fruits the exhibit of apples is particularly 
fine, some dozens of varieties being shown. 
In spite of the fact that the fruit was fifty-two 
days on the road from Sydney to Chicago 
and has been on the shelves ninety days 
longer there is a freshness still discernable on 
the apples that makes one long to pocket a 
few specimens for personal consumption when 
out of sight of the attendant. 

In viticulture New South Wales is repre- 
sented by a good display of clarets, sauter- 
nes, tokays and hocks ; of the sweeter wines 
there are muscats, muscatels, ports and 
sherries. The colony excels in the manu- 
facture of light wines. The total product of 
of vineyards, orangeries, orchards and mar- 
ket gardens is valued at about $5,000,000 
annually. Last year the colony produced 
700,000 cases of oranges ; something under 
1,000,000 gallons of wine were made and 
about 3,700 tons of grapes were used for 
table purposes. New South Wales ships a 
considerable quantity of fruit, especially 
oranges and lemons, to the neighboring colo- 
nies, and expects to do a good trade with Eu- 
rope as soon as the difficulties connected with 
the transmission of fruit have been overcome. 
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In the Forestry Department. 

Here the Colony makes a rich display in 
hard and in fancy soft woods. The red 
cedar, many specimens of which are on ex- 
hibition, is a remarkably fine tree, which 
grows to noble proportions. A big section 
of red cedar, measuring eleven feet across, 
has been utilized as a table by the Murphy 
varnish people, who polished the native 
timber for Commissioner Renwick. The 
interior of the court is trimmed with the bark 
of the timbers exhibited, together with the 
leaves and berries that correspond. Samples 
of wattle bark, said to be far superior to 
hemlock for tanning purposes, are shown. 
A very attractive exhibit is a case of gun 
stocks, in twelve different hard woods, to 
which has been given a glasslike polish. An 
enthusiast in fine woods will find a rare treat 
awaiting him in the inspection of the really 
meritorious display of timbers shown by the 
government of New South Wales in the 
Forestry Building. 

One of the uses to which Australian hard 
wood is put is the paving of streets. Syd- 
ney is paved almost entirely in this way, 
practical experiments having shown that a 
hard wood thoroughfare will outlast a gen- 
eration. For the sake of illustration a small 
section of roadway, lying between the north- 
east entrance of the Ethnological Building 
and the model dairy, has been laid with blue 
gum paving blocks, the durability of which 
surpasses belief. 

From Female Colonists in the Woman's 
Building. 
Embroidery and fancy work of all descrip- 
tions combine to form a most attractive ex- 
hibit, and conclusively prove that the fair 
colonials are fully as advanced in the gentler 
accomplishments as their sisters in America 
and elsewhere. Hand-painted screens, fans I 



and china, emu mats, beautiful fur cloaks, 
sacques, rugs and muffs all attest the skill 
and taste of the designers. An exquisite 
piece of modeling in wax is that of a cow 
and calf, on which the natural hair is artisti- 
cally applied. The figures, though small, 
are perfect. Another attractive exhibit is a 
case of stuffed birds and animals, among 
which appears the celebrated platypus, a 
cross between a fish and a fowel, whose 
exact position in natural history still bothers 
the naturalists of Australia. But where so 
many good things are shown it is unfair to 
make invidious selections. Those who want 
to enjoy a good half-hour are admonished to 
surely see what the women of New South 
Wales have contributed as their share in the 
great general exhibit from the colony. 

Fine Collection of Paintings. 
In the Fine Arts' Building New South 
Wales is given space in the gallery, under a 
good light from the central dome. The ex- 
hibit, while small, is good, a plan that one 
would like to have seen duplicated nearer 
home, where quantity has apparently been of 
more moment than quality. Perhaps the 
most artistic things in oils is a view of the 
Upper Nepean River, by N. C. Piguenit, one 
of the foremost artists of Sydney. The patch 
of light falling on the rocks that rise abruptly 
from the river gives a realistic touch to the 
painting, and stamps it as a work of unusual 
merit. "After the Shower," a fresh, spirited 
painting by W. Lister-Lister; "Rounding 
Up a Straggler," by T. R. Mahony , "The 
Prospector," by J. R. Ashton; "The Plough- 
man," by Percy Spencer, and a view of 
"Sydney at Evening," by Charles H. Hunt, 
are all fine examples of colonial art. In 
water colors there are many good bits. 
"The Falls of Govett's Leap," by Charles E. 
Hern; "A Preliminary Puff," by Edward 
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Brown, and " Ferris Bay," by Henry Full- 
wood, are among the more striking effects. 
A single piece of statuary is shown — a 
marble bust of Dr. Renwick, by Simonetti. 

Educational. 

And finally, in the division of Liberal Arts 
is the splendid exhibit made by the tech- 
nical college at Sydney, comprising all 
manner of articles manufactured by the 
students. An extensive description of their 
work in the brief space allotted to this article 
is impossible. The skill and taste displayed 
in the work prove conclusively, however, 
that the college is engaged in a grand educa- 
tional mission that cannot fail to benefit the 
community in which it is placed. In Sydney 
the instruction in the technical college em- 
braces nearly every branch of applied science 
besides the practical training in various 
handicrafts and the teaching of a great 
number of subjects, including all that have 
any connection, no matter how remote, with 
the industrial arts. The educational exhibit 
from the common schools is very complete, 
and of great interest is the work by the 
inmates of the deaf and dumb institute at 
Sydney. 

The Belgium Exhibit. 

Belgium is a large contributor to the 
various departments of the Fair, but is especi- 
ally conspicuous in the Manufacturers' Build- 
ing and in the Art Palace. Her display in 
the former was opened on May I ith, and was 
graced by the presence of the Duke of 
Veragua and suite, the Director-General and 
nearly all the resident Commissioners of for- 
eign countries. 

Manufactures and Liberal Arts. 
The Belgian pavilion in the Manufactures 
Building is appropriately located next, south 
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to the French pavilion, 
of Columbia avenue. It has a frontage of 
130 feet and is generally 25 feet high, with a 
grand entrance in the center forty feet high. 
It was built and put together first in Brussels 
and then taken apart and shipped to the 
Exposition. The architect was M. Maukel 
and the decorator M. Baes, both of that city. 
It is constructed of wood and not of staff like 
its larger neighbor. Its style is the Italian 
renaissance, the central feature resembling an 
enlarged square Roman entrance. Each 
wing consists of three open arches, the center 
one being the largest, supported on graceful 
pillars, with molded bronze bases and capitals. 
The lofty doorway is draped in heavy folds 
of crimson plush, with broad golden borders, 
and, across the upper part, in gold, the 
monogram of King Leopold, consisting of 
two L's turned back to back over spreading 
branches of laurel. The two square drab 
columns which flank the entrance are dec- 
orated in front and rear with four large 
panels in gilt and blue of obvious symbolism. 
In front Art and Commerce are personified 
and depicted ; in the rear Science and Indus- 
try. Across the lofty frieze, in similar style, 
are a number of symbolical medallions 
arranged between the Belgian crest at each 
side and representing chemistry, glass manu- 
facture, ironwork, printing, and locksmithing. 
In a large panel over them all is the com- 
plete and somewhat gorgeous coat-of-arms 
of Belgium. 

Brilliant Decorations. 
Across the frieze of the wings, in antique 
gold letters, indicating the crowning indus- 
tries of the kingdom are the words " Habille- 
ment, Ceramique, Bronzes, Dentelles, Ameu- 
blement, Arms." Over the cornice floats a 
number of brilliant bannerets, in the Belgian 
colors, the red for courage, the yellow for 
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riches, and the black for earnestness. The 
Commissioner is M. Guerette, who takes a 
proper pride in the magnificent exhibit which 
he has been able to collect. 

Walking southward along Columbia ave- 
nue every exhibitor, from the Japanese to the 
French, seems ambitious to make the finest 
display of pottery. One would expect, there- 
fore, that there would be a sameness and that 
pottery would become a bore, but it is not so. 
Every country has its own pottery and the 
pottery has its own admirers. This is true of 
the Belgian exhibit also, where the visitor 
feels at once that he has struck an entirely 
different artistic atmosphere. The pottery 
here exhibited is by Boch Freres of La 
Louviere, near Brussels, and is located in 
front just to the left of the main entrance. 

Immense Platters. 

The articles exhibited are somewhat differ- 
ent from those found in other pottery 
exhibits. There are vases, urns, dinner- 
ware, plaques, and tiles, as in other exhibits, 
but there are also bird-cages, candelabra, 
mantels, and clocks. The plaques are differ- 
ent in style from others. Many of them are 
of fancy outline, with loops for hanging them 
by. Some are framed with wood or with 
crimson plush. Then there is a large line of 
plaques in the shape of immense platters, 
from three to four feet in diameter, designed 
for mural decorations. 

Some of the most attractive articles are 
displayed on a three-shelved table near the 
entrance. Here are two porcelain bird 
cages that look as if they might be sent from 
Paradise. Here also are, at each end, two 
immense vases four and a half feet high in 
Delft. Elsewhere are splendid plaques 
painted after the old masters. Some of the 
paintings are Teniers, reproduced by Mor- 
eaux, and some are by Berchen, reproduced 



by Thies. Most of the decorations on this 
table are Delft and some in black Delft, but 
there are also some fine specimens of poly- 
chrome. 

Handsome Blue Delft Ware. 

In the matter of color this exhibit con- 
tains a large proportion of pottery in the old 
Delft blue style. This ware, which at first 
view has an appearance of excessive plain- 
ness, improves on a close acquaintance, and 
turns out to be conceived and executed in the 
highest art. It always includes a pleasing 
or instructive picture, which may be a land- 
scape, or a domestic scene, or a likeness of 
one of the girls employed in making it. 
Everything about it is realistic, domestic, and 
homelike, and it is found an agreeable relaxa- 
tion from the somewhat tawdry ornamenta- 
tion of other schools. In fact, this Flemish 
feeling pervades more or less the entire 
exhibit. 

There are, however, no end of the same 
articles in polychrome and majolica. One is 
a gorgeous mantel, with a large tile plaque 
over it, designed by Fumiere, on which is 
depicted a rustic scene. Tall, narrow plaques 
flank the central one, representing, on the 
one side, Henry II, and on the other side his 
Queen. In between these are immense cir- 
cular plaques, with molded yellow borders, 
and bas-relief symbolical figures of Music 
and Poetry in the center on a blue ground. 
The finest piece in the collection, perhaps, is 
a tall vase, in light and varied tints, on 
which are raised vines, and clusters and 
crawling Cupids. Like some of this exhibit 
this is an example of painting under the 
glazing. Any one who fancies this piece can 
have it for $j 50. Many persons, however, 
would prefer a vast flower jar three feet in 
diameter, in St. Amand blue, with a beautiful 
pearl-like ground, which can be had for $550. 
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Chinese and Arabic Pottery. 

The most novel portion of this exhibit is 
a table filled with articles partly in Chinese 
and Arabic styles, and partly in old Persian 
styles, taken from pieces in the Kensington 
Museum. After one has been sated and 
almost wearied with the richness of Austrian 
and French pottery, and felt that there could 
be nothing that he had not seen, it is delight- 
ful to come upon this exhibit and behold a 
totally new style of art, just as beautiful, but 
as different as if it had been conceived on a 
different planet. It will be observed, how- 
ever, that in these unique wares the coloring 
is softened in tone and improved in artistic 
effect. 

To show the care with which this exhibit 
has been prepared, it should be said that 
tables, their distance apart, their relative posi- 
tions, their contents and the arrangement of 
their contents were all decided upon in Bel- 
gium. Every table and piece was then num- 
bered, so that the arrangement has been ex- 
actly reproduced here. 

Bronzes from Brussels. 

Nothing in the Belgium exhibit is more 
curious, interesting, and beautiful than a 
groupe of bronzes placed near the main 
entrance. It comes from the foundry of the 
Societe Anonyme at Brussels. The large 
pieces consist of a vase eight feet high, a 
lifesize statue of Leonidas at Thermopylae, 
and a piece five feet high consisting of a 
beautiful female figure with three or four 
Cupids clambering over it, called " Innocence 
Tormented by Love." The smaller pieces 
consist of wreaths of flowers of the most 
delicate and intricate molding imaginable. 
There is probably nothing in the Exposition 
more thoroughly artistic than this exhibit. 

The chief interest in these bronzes, how- 
ever, arises from the process by which they 



are made, called " the lost wax process," 
known to have been in use by the sculptors 
and foundries of antiquity, but long since 
and for many centuries lost and unknown. 
Of late years it has been, as is supposed, re- 
discovered, and is now in constant use at the 
foundry of the Societe Anonyme. 

The Famous Laces of Brussels. 

Belgium is famous for its laces and its 
lacemakers, who have their headquarters at 
Brussels. The ladies will expect, therefore, 
a grand display of laces in the Belgium 
exhibit, and they will not be disappointed. 
Three or four of the leading manufacturers 
of Brussels have booths, in which every- 
thing in this line that is rare, costly, and 
bewitching may be seen. The pieces ex- 
hibited, some large and some small, are so 
much finer and more beautiful than are ordi- 
narily seen that they might be regarded as 
the apotheosis of lace, No designs were 
ever so rich and varied, aud no lace was ever 
so airy, gossamer-like, and divine. They 
look like phantasm in thread or a dream in 
meshes. 

Three large cases are filled with the mist- 
like fabrics formed with infinite patience and 
marvelous skill by the lacemakers of Brussels 
and vicinity. The conspicuous feature of this 
display is a wedding veil of round point lace, 
five yards long, four yards wide, valued at 
$7000. Its folds are arranged to show the 
intricate design and beautiful work to the 
best advantage, 

This was but one piece in the collection of 
rarities, for there are scarfs of point de 
Brugos showing new designs, fans of black- 
thread lace and veils, handkerchiefs, borders, 
mantillas and other articles beloved by 
women in duchesse lace, point applique, 
Venetian point, Valenciennes, Mechlin and 
other famous species of net work. 
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Made by Country Lasses. 

Most people will be surprised to learn that 
the gorgeous fabrics are not made in a 
factory, but by the farm-women, scattered 
all over Belgium, at their own homes. Every 
great lace-merchant has a factory with per- 
haps twenty-five women operatives, who fill 
special orders, and who join and group the 
work of the others; but it has about 500 
farm-girls who work for it and make the 
great bulk of the laces. These poor girls 
milk the cows or till the fields from morning 
to night and then make a little patch of lace 
before they go to bed. 

The Brussels manufacturers furnishes them 
with designs and with the thread and they 
do the rest, mostly with the needle. Agents 
of the house travel through the country all 
the time, giving out and taking up work. 
The amount of lace that one of these girls 
can make in an evening, after the milking, 
without interfering with sparking, varies, 
according to the character of the designs, 
from one square inch to four square inches, 
and her earnings generally amount to from 
15 to 20 cents. Those who work all day in 
the factories at Brussels earn about $1 a day. 
It is a singular thing that they never com- 
plete a whole pattern, Each girl makes a 
little patch of a design and all the patches 
are taken to the factory in Brussels, where 
they are put together so deftly that no one 
can ever discover the joinings. 

One wonders, of course, how girls who 
have to toil on farms ever learn such a 
difficult and artistic style of work; and the 
answer is that the skill has become tradi- 
tional. Certain families for centuries, per- 
haps, have devoted themselves to the making 
of a certain kind of lace, and the secret and 
the skill of the trade are handed down from 
mother to daughter. The ladies, if there 
are any, who cannot enjoy birds on their 



bonnets, because of the cruelty inflicted, 
would have a holy horror of a piece of lace 
if they could only realize the grinding, un- 
remunerated toil of women which every inch 
of it represents. 

Some Marvels of Wood Carving. 

On the right hand front of the Belgian 
exhibit is the artistic pavilion of F. Rosel of 
Brussels, with its ceiling of circling cupids 
chasing a flock of swans, Here the visitor 
may see a rare and beautiful collection of 
parlor and dining-room furniture, in the style 
of Louis XIV and Louis XVI, in gothic 
and in renaissance. All are made of black 
walnut and are loaded down with curious 
carvings. Some china-closets are elegant 
combinations of black walnut and glass. 
The dining-room pieces, mainly sideboards, 
in gothic and renaissance are marvels of 
wood-carving. Every panel is filled with 
a bas-relief that is a work of art in 
itself. 

The richest piece in this collection is a 
bedstead in Louis XV, adorned with paint- 
ings on the headboard and footboard by 
Bellanger. On the headboard are depicted 
two cupids snuggling up to each other for a 
sleep and resting their heads on a horn of 
the new moon. On the footboard is a paint- 
ing of Aurora that would look well in the 
one arts collection. Over the head of the bed 
is a canopy in heavy green and yellow silks, 
designed and upholstered in Louis XV style 
to match the bed. Scattered around are 
chairs and marquises in gold and satin, 
including all the hues of the rainbow. The 
scene is one of palatial splendor and luxury 
and has the advantage of being, as it were, 
in a separate apartment, agreeing with the 
character of the exhibit, which is arranged 
throughout with a view to harmony of rela- 
tion and appropriate effect. 
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Guns for Show and Business. 

Members of the Peace Society who should 
visit the Belgian section would be much dis- 
couraged to see the exhibit of H. Pieper of 
Liege which is nothing less than a young 
arsenal, of everything in the way of small 
firearms that will kill man or beast. There 
are rifles, muskets, shotguns, and pistols 
galore, and every conceivable size and style 
of each. The strangest feature of all is the 
different styles of guns made for the trade in 
half-civilized countries like Africa and 
Arabia.. The natives of these countries have 
their own ideas of what constitutes a hand- 
some and effective weapon and will have no 
other kind. 

The African races bank on a smooth-bore 
gun about three feet long, with a yellow or 
green stock, looking like a toy gun, and Mr 
Pieper, rather than lose their trade, gets up a 
fascinating line of these bright-hued arms. 
Then the Arabians must have a gun seven 
feet long, with a black or bright red stock 
running the whole length of the barrel. 
These features, together with some carvings 
on the woodwork, make up a weapon upon 
which they feel that they can at all times 
rely; and Mr. Pieper gets them up in the 
finest style. For civilized people he gets up 
quiet-looking guns that are all business and 
will kill at iooo yards. Mr. Pieper is all 
things to all men, that by all means he may 
kill some of them. 

Beauties in Fowling Pieces. 
In the exhibit is a large lot of shot-guns 
that will excite the envy of every sportsman 
that inspects them. They have one, two, or 
three barrels, as one may choose. Some of 
the two-barreled and three-barreled guns 
have one barrel rifled for a bullet and the 
other smooth for shot. The result is that 
the huntsman can go loaded for bear and for 
37-F 
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snipe at the same time, 
the shot-guns there are exhibits that explain 
how the delicate tracery on these gun-barrels 
is produced. Each gun-barrel is made by 
wrapping a ribbon of metal around an iron 
rod and afterward welding its edges together. 
This ribbon is made of two, three, or four 
small square rods, some of iron and some of 
steel, welded together. 

In some cases these small rods are twisted 
before welding, and twisted in different ways. 
When the gun-barrel is made and polished it 
is then dipped in an acid, which eats the iron 
and steel unequally, and so produces all the 
wonderful tracery that is so much admired. 
This process is designed primarily, however, 
to produce greater strength, and the tracery 
is almost incidental. 

Pistols for All Classes. 

The pistols in this collection are a particu- 
larly sad feature, as they are intended en- 
tirely for killing human beings, in time of 
peace, and are got up in such quantity and 
variety as show conclusively the widespread 
and growing popularity of this amusement. 
There are wee bit pistols, small pistols, heavy 
pistols, great long pistols, dueling pistols, 
pistols for $2, and elegantly mounted pistols 
for$ioo. The elegant and costly dueling 
pistols in particular are sad to look upon, as 
a proof that dueling is still in vogue, and still 
gives the gunsmith profitable employment. 
The men in attendance explained that while 
Belgium exported a great many fowling 
pieces to the United States they were only 
the inferior goods. 

It does not look as if a lot of rope could 
excite much interest in an ordinary visitor, 
but the rope exhibit of F. Vermeire-Helle- 
bout of Hamme is never passed unoticed. 
Hung against the wall in perpendicular 
parallel lines are samples a few feet long of 
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fifty sizes and kinds of rope, from a cord a 
quarter of an inch thick to a cable six inches 
in thickness and apparently as hard and in- 
flexible as an oak tree. The admiration for 
the M-orkmanship is increased by the fact 
that it is all entirely handmade. 

One would suppose, from looking at it and 
feeling it, that the largest sample could never 
be twisted into its present form by anything 
less than the Allis quadruple expansion and 
condensing engine ; and the statement that 
men have made such an article with their 
naked hands excites considerable astonish- 
ment. It is also said that hand-made ropes 
are double as strong as ropes made by 
machinery. So Vermeire-Hellebout's ex- 
hibit is well worth a careful examination. 

Marvels in Marble. 

Marbles also are not regarded as a novel 
or exciting thing to look at, but no one who 
visits the Belgian exhibit should skip the dis- 
play of L. Evrard-Higot, off in a corner of 
the pavilion. One of the finest things he ex- 
hibits is a carved mantel in jet-black ivory. 
There probably never was anything so per- 
fectly black and so perfectly beautiful, the 
contrast between the dull black of the elabor- 
ate carving and the luster of the polished 
surfaces producing an effect of matchless 
elegance an beauty. 

If any one thinks that the art of working 
iron into fantastic and beautiful shapes is 
confined to the manufacturers of Ambruester's 
great gates in the German exhibit he will 
have to revise his opinion after he beholds 
the exhibit of Prosper Schryus of Brussels. 
It is small, consisting of only half a dozen 
small pieces hung up against the wall and 
covering a space six feet square. But the 
art is as well illustrated here as it could be 
in a place a mile square. The pieces consist 
of panels, brackets, vines, flowers, and birds, 



all of which are beaten out of iron by hand 
with the same fidelity arid accuracy that are 
ordinarily seen in bronzes or jewel ry. As 
one looks upon these articles he is ready to 
inquire whether the lost wax process has 
not been applied to iron also. 

In a beautiful temple-like booth in the cen- 
ter of the pavilion one may see a dazzling 
array of tiles of a different sort from those 
exhibited in front by Boch Freres. That is 
to say, it contains a gorgeous set of soft hats 
exhibited by Laville, Petit, and Crespin of 
Brussels. It is faint praise to say that noth- 
ing could be finer. When one runs his 
hand over them they are so soft and silky 
that he can hardly believe they are felt ; and 
as to the colors, the exhibitor has to ex- 
plain that the colors are designed simply to 
show what the manufacturer can do in that 
"line. For they are every shade of green, 
red, blue, yellow, and purple, as well as 
black, and could not be worn in public 
places without creating a riot. They are, 
however, just the thing for the tennis-lawn, 
the pleasure party, and the seashore. The 
firm also makes hats for people of a different 
climate, and in their show-case is a black 
sugar-loaf sombrero, with broad brim, the 
silver hatband of which cost $$o, not to 
speak of the broad silver binding on the 
brim. 

Miscellaneous and Useful Articles. 
Nothing in all this collection will excite 
more admiration and approval than a large 
line of ready-made clothing for men and 
children. At the risk of leading the Chicago 
people to break into the showcase it must be 
stated the prices pinned on these suits are the 
reverse of those attached to the laces, and 
different from the prices paid for clothing in 
this part of the world. The clothing looks 
fine enough for any one to wear, and yet the 
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prices per suit range from 51.50 to 54.50, 
which is hardly enough to purchase a hat, 
or a ticket to a concert, at American prices. 
The exhibitors are Vanbuggenhout, Son 
&Co. 

There are numerous other exhibits which 
are of the deepest interest but which do not 
require description. L. H. Darimont & Bro. 
exhibit a gorgeous line of trouserings which 
has already been bought up entirely by a Chi- 
cago house. Thierpont & Son exhibit a 
similarly magnificent array of linens, which 
also has found a purchaser in this city. The 
display of zinc work and zinc oxides by the 
Vieille-Montague zinc works is one of great 
practical value. A. Dellatre, a naturalist and 
taxidermist, has a showcase containing stuffed 
specimens of all the Belgian birds. The 
Societe Anonyme des Glaces de Charleroi 
exhibits some splendid plate glass, and 
Vaxelaire-Claes & Co. will delight the ladies 
with their showcase filled with resplendent 
ladies' costumes. 

As one leaves the exhibit at the southeast 
corner of the section he sees, fixed in an 
artistic iron framework, four paintings — two 
of the City of Bruges and two of the City of 
Ostend. They are each about 4x6 feet in 
size and of rare beauty. There are hun- 
dreds of paintings in the Fine Arts' Building 
that do not give a tithe of the real pleasure 
that one derives from looking at these ele- 
gant paintings. 

The superb collection of paintings con- 
tributed by Belgium to the Art Palace has 
already been described. 

The British Empire. 
It is the proud boast of the British exhibi- 
tors to the World's Fair that at all previous 
expositions where they were represented — 
and they have missed very few since the 
Crystal Palace was first opened in 1S51 — 



the British section has always been ready 
on the day of opening. They claim that at 
the Paris Exhibition, which is the most recent 
one, the only foreign section that was com- 
pleted on opening day was theirs, and, in 
addition, the only catalogue in the French 
Fair on the day of inauguration was the 
British catalogue. To this record they 
point with complaisance, and the precedent 
so thoroughly established in the past was 
closely followed at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, and May 1st, when President Cleveland 
touched the electric button that set the 
machinery in motion, the British exhibit was 
all ready to receive the attention of the 
nations of the world. 

The British exhibit is the creation of the 
Society of Arts of London. This venerable 
society was founded in 1754, "for the en- 
couragement of the arts, manufactures and 
commerce of the country." It held in 1760 
the first English exhibition of pictures, and 
in 1 76 1 the first industrial exhibition held 
in any country, and has been closely asso- 
ciated with ever>- exhibition, English or in- 
ternational, ever since. Prince Albert was 
its president for many years, and ever since 
his death the president has been the Prince 
of Wales, who has always attached the 
greatest importance to international exhibi- 
tions, and took a very active part in those 
held at Vienna in 1S73 and at Paris in 1S7S. 
On both of these occasions he was the work- 
ing president of the British Commission. 

The Organization. 
For the World's Columbian Exposition 
the commission consists of the Council of 
the Society of Arts, with sufficient additions 
to swell the number to about fifty persons. 
Of this body the Prince of Wales is the 
president, and Sir Henry TrUeman Wood 
the secretary. Among the members are the 
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Duke of Edinburg, the Duke of Abercorn, 
James Dredge of Engineering, Walter H. 
Harris, and quite a number of men distin- 
guished in trade, in the arts, in letters, and in 
government. 

The British government placed at the dis- 
posal of the commission $1 25,000, afterwards 
increased to $300,000, and it addressed it- 
self to the task of creating an exhibit in the 
most prompt, systematic and industrious 
manner. A thorough organization of every 
part of the Empire and its dependencies and 
of every branch of the exhibit was made, 
and every subject was worked up in the 
most intelligent and scientific manner. These 
labors are displayed in the magnificent Offi- 
cial Catalogue, an octavo volume of 600 
pages, published by the commission, contain- 
ing among other things brief but learned 
introductions, by specialists, to every consid- 
erable branch of the exhibit. 

The result was that all of the 500,000 
square feet of space placed at the disposal 
of the commission was speedily taken leav- 
ing many applicants disappointed. The list 
of colonies represented at the Exposition in- 
cludes Canada, New South Wales (already 
described), Cape Colony, Ceylon, British Gui- 
ana, Jamaica, and Trinidad. In addition the 
Government of India appropriated 40,000 
rupees to Indian Tea Association, and 10,000 
rupees in aid of the Delhi Art Manufac- 
turer Exhibit, including the erection of the 
India building. 

A Limited Appropriation. 

Unlike the great countries of Germany and 
France, the English government will have no 
centralized pavilion in which the best ex- 
hibits of the nation will be massed. On that 
account there may be more individuality dis- 
played, perhaps, on the part of exhibitors, 
but of course the general effect will be less 



imposing than if concerted action had been 
taken, as is the case with France and Ger- 
many. It is to be regretted that Great 
Britain's appropriation was so congested. 
With 300,000 square feet of space in the 
several principal buildings allotted to its use 
— in many instances the very best positions 
in the gift of the Director- General — the royal 
grant placed at the disposal of the Commis- 
sion, $300,000, appears all too small; about 
one dollar to each square foot is not a liberal 
allowance. 

Largest Area then at any Previous Fair. 
The space to be occupied by Great Britain 
proper, in the buildings and grounds, is 
allotted as follows : 

Square fleets 

Agriculture, 14,176 

Horticulture 656 

Fisheries 1,300 

Mines and Mining S,ooo 

Machinery 40,00a 

Transportation (including annexes and 

gallery) 54,257 

Manufactures, 100,400 

Liberal Arts, 64,240 

Electricity S,2S9 

Woman's Building, 2,384 

Forestry, ii7oo- 

Fine Art 20,325 

Total, \ 315,727 

Besides this amount are the spaces assigned 
in the grounds for the Victoria House and 
for certain special exhibits. This is by far 
the largest area ever occupied by the British 
section at any foreign International Exhibi- 
tion. At Vienna, 1 874, the space occupied 
was 169.827 square feet; at Philadelphia, 
1S76, 194,381; at Paris, 1878, 363,018; at 
Paris, 1889, 232,845. These figures com- 
prise the space occupied by Great Britain 
and the colonies jointly. At Chicago the 
total amount of space occupied in this 
manner exceeds 500,000 square feet, and is 
fully occupied. 
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English Manufactures. 

By far the largest and most important ex- 
hibits is in the Manufactures' Building, where 
the display of pottery arranged along the 
central aisles of that vast structure will be 
particularly attractive and interesting. Nearly 
all the leading English manufacturers are 
represented. In furniture there is a splendid 
exhibit of bedsteads, than which nothing 
finer will be seen in the building. In the 
division of textiles, naturally the contribution 
of the Irish linen manufacturers takes pre- 
cedence, and visitors will have no reason to 
criticise adversely the uniqueness of this 
exhibit. 

The British manufacturers' exhibit occu- 
pies the southeast corner at the great central 
crossroads of the Manufactures' and Liberal 
Arts' Building, the other quarters being 
occupied by Germany, France and the 
United States. The external appearance of 
the section is decidedly flat. 

The best view of the lower floor of the 
building is obtained from the gallery in the 
southeast corner, for the reason that there is 
nothing in the British quarter to obstruct it. 
But if any one infers from the fact that the 
booths and pavilions are all one-storied and 
squatty, that they are not elegant and costly, 
and that they do not contain some of the 
very greatest attractions of the Exposition, 
he makes the greatest possible mistake. The 
unassuming booth of the Royal Porcelain 
Factory of Worcester cost $10,000, and that 
of the Doulton Pottery Company $25,000. 

Rare Old Silverware. 

Silver, old and new, glitters from cases in 
the British section. Women who wander 
down Columbia avenue far enough to stum- 
ble upon a collection in which there are 
pieces of silver, gilt and Danish plate dating 
back to 1600, are not going away without 



envious sensations that will result ultimately 
in possession — that is, if their purses are long 
enough. 

There is a service made for the Prince of 
Wales, who afterwards became King George 
IV, that proves a stumbling block to 
economical intentions. It is of silver gilt, 
and consists of a tea-kettle and a coffee-pot 
in addition to the usual full tea service. The 
tea-caddy, which, like the other pieces, is 
severe in outline and unadorned, is furnished 
with a lock and key, a significant reminder 
that when it was made tea was worth some- 
thing like $40 a pound. The service bears 
the Hate 1792-1795. 

Suggestive Bowls and Tankards. 

A Norwegian "peg" tankard made in 
1683, a lemon strainer of the time of good 
Queen Anne, old Irish bowls, with mask-* 
head handles, made in 1707; sauceboats that 
once belonged to Queen Caroline, away back 
in 1782, are among the many quaint things 
in the exhibit. 

A costly piece that is especially rare is a 
little square waiter engraved in a conven- 
tional scroll designed by Hogarth and made 
in 1720. The price of this is $500, and that 
notwithstanding it is only four inches from 
edge to edge. A large chased silver rose- 
water dish, made in 1683 and valued at 
$800, is also regarded with respect by those 
who have it in charge. Another remarkable 
piece is a Spanish wine "nef" or ship in- 
silver exquisitely chased with figures of sea 
nymphs and tritons. The top of this massive 
piece of plate lifts off and so transforms it 
into a wine cup. The date is uncertain, but 
the ship plainly belongs to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Not of least importance in this display of 
Wells Brothers is the clock that not only 
shows a high degree of ingenuity, but the 
workmanship of which attracts the eye. 
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The Exposition Clock and Columbian 
Shield. 

In striking contrast to the old ware are 
the " Exposition Clock," the " Columbian 
Shield" and the "Shakespearean Casket" 
exhibited together. The Exposition clock 
is a remarkable- bit of workmanship, 
as the price set upon it, ,$5000, indica- 
tes. It is octagonal in form, and is 
composed of finest American walnut, 
with elegantly chased, richly gilt ornaments, 
the cotton plant and flower being the princi- 
pal subjects. . It bears eight panels, repre- 
senting the sports : swimming, running, 
yachting, cycling, base-ball, trotting, and 
jumping, with a view of Brooklyn bridge. 
Each panel is surmounted by a portrait of a 
President — Washington, Lincoln, Grant, 
Jackson, Garfield, Harrison and Cleveland. 
There is also a medallion portrait of Queen 
Victoria. 

The clock has four dials, showing Eng- 
lish, American, French and Spanish times. 
Round the clock are twelve figures, repre- 
senting players in cricket, rowing, shooting, 
polo, racing, lacrosse, boxing, running, ten- 
nis, football and wrestling. Four columns 
support brackets with vases, between each 
two of which are figures signifying progress 
in art, science, industry and engineering. 
At each hour English and American 
anthems are played, the time being denoted 
by a chime of eight bells, the Westminister 
chimes on four gongs, and the hour on one 
gong. All can be repeated at will. The 
figures revolve in processsion as the clock 
strikes each quarter. 

The shield is made entirely of silver, with 
panels modeled and chased in high relief, 
representing various scenes in connection 
with the discovery of America. Thus it is 
not only a work of art, but also a lesson in 
history. 



A Unique Casket. 

Unique as a specimen of the art of dam- 
ascening as practiced in England is the 
Shakespearean casket, which illustrates in 
gold and silver the works of the poet and 
playwright. The center obverse gives the 
portrait of the poet and playwright, as he ap- 
pears in the bust in Stratford Church. The 
reverse medallion gives a view in gold re- 
pousse of Shakespeare's birthplace. The 
principal damascening portrays wreaths in 
different colors, a medallion, escutcheon, 
tragedy, Comedy, hunting trophies, bees, 
anchors, boat-hook and trident, the Cad- 
uceus, scales of Justice, boar-horn and spear, 
helmet and sword, scroll and pen, mace, 
fasces, and crown, Cupid's bow, the torch of 
Hymen, the nuptial ring, the scepter and 
sword of Justice, fruit-laden vase, the 
poisoned bowl, hissing snake, cap and bells, 
and the skull and cross-bones of Death. 

There are on the body of the casket fine 
enamel paintings of scenes from a "Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream," "The Tempest," "Two 
Gentlemen of Verona," " King Lear," and 
" Romeo and Juliet." The lower moldings 
of the casket illustrate quotations from 
" Measure for Measure," " Comedy of Er- 
rors," " Troilus and Cressida," "Merchant 
of Venice," " King Henry IV," " Timon of 
Athens," " Twelfth Night," " As You Like 
It," and " King Henry VI." The casket 
stands upon four feet in gold and damascene, 
and is surmounted by the Shakespearean 
crest, the falcon holding the tilting spear in 
rest. Its value is $3000. 

The caskets which were presented, one to 
the Emperor of Germany in i8c;i,oneto 
Gladstone in 1 881, together with the free- 
dom of the City of London, are included in 
the collection, having been loaned by their 
owners. Another imposing piece of plate is 
the "Waterloo Cup " for 1892, shown by 



Mappin Bros., which attracts the attention of 
all visitors. 

To women who visit the exhibit nothing 
will so appeal, however, as a toilet service, 
including forty-seven pieces, all mounted in 
silver, richly gilded. Who uses this, how- 
ever, must have a substantial bank account 
at her disposal, as $3000 is its value. 

Interesting Exhibit of Liberal Arts. 

In the gallery is placed the Liberal Arts' 
exhibit, chief among which is the loan col- 
lections of photographs contributed by 
most of the leading British photographers, 
professional and amateur. As vice presi- 
dent of the Photographic Society of Great 
Britain, Sir Henry Wood has taken a per- 
sonal interest in securing a good collection, 
and the four galleries in which the photo- 
graphs are arranged readily attest the sin- 
cerity of his purpose. Engravings and fine 
art publications are contributed by some of 
the principal fine art publishers of London. 

An interesting historical collection of 
newspapers illustrating the growth of English 
journalism is shown in this section. Educa- 
tional appliances are sent by the London 
school board, and excellent ordnance and ' 
geological displays are also features of the 
Liberal Arts' Exhibit. 

At the west entrance to the Manufactures' 
Building, in the court formed by the coali- 
tion of the British and German exhibits, Sir 
Henry Wood and Herr Vermuth arranged 
joint plans for suitably decorating the cov- 
ered galleries forming the square. A hand- 
some double trophy combining the British 
and German royal coats-of-arms faces the 
door, while on the right are draped the Brit- 
ish colors, to correspond with the German 
flags directly opposite. The decorations of 
each section so thoroughly harmonize that 
they cannot fail to prove attractive. 
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No Cutlery on Exhibition. 

fine show of jewelry, and of 



There 

goldsmiths' and silversmiths' work, including 
an interesting collection of reproductions of 
old Irish gold work. The display of guns 
is particularly good, but that of cutlery is 
made conspicuous by its absence. Irritated 
by the McKinley Bill, the big manufacturers 
at Sheffield and Birmingham sulked in their 
tents and declined to contribute of their stock 
to the great Fair when the Royal Commis- 
sion approached them for that purpose over 
a year ago. This will be a source of mutual 
regret, but perhaps the English manufac- 
turers will be the heavier losers. It is not 
America alone that will be at the Fair, but 
the entire civilized world and much that is 
uncivilized. 

Noticeable Features. 

In addition to the exhibits of pottery, fur- 
niture, textiles, jewelry, gems and chemical 
products on the main floor of the Manufac- 
tures' Building, there are many individual 
pavilions that will attract more than passing 
notice. One of these, already alluded to, is 
the reproduction in English oak of the ban- 
queting hall of Hatfield House, the ancestral 
home of Lord Salisbury, which is shown on 
a scale three-fourths the size of the original 
room. It is a most ornate piece of decora- 
tive art, the panelings and carvings in which 
will be of vast interest to the worker of 
\\ ood. 

Another unique attraction is contributed 
by an enterprising soap concern, whose piece 
de resistance is a perfect model of Windsor 
Castle that is erected above the flat-roofed 
pavilion in which the soap samples are dis- 
tributed. The miniature castle is 45 feet 
long and 19 inches high. A cloth of green 
baize arranged about its base makes a clever 
representation of green sward. 
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British Women's "Work. 



The exhibit of dainty specimens of the 
handicraft of our fair cousins is especially 
noteworthy. The embroderies of the Royal 
School of Art Needlework are particularly 
fine and form one of the most attractive of 
the exhibits in the Woman's Building. Rich- 
ness of material, perfection of work, artistic 
treatment of splendid design and harmonious 
coloring combine to render the examples 
most elegant. These are to be found in the 
Woman's Building. 

Rich Embroideries. 

A Louis Quinze screen is paneled with 
reseda satin, but the arrangement of the 
design is entirely different from the other, 
though composed also of flowers and bows. 
At the top of the panel is a bow of dark 
blue, shading off to the palest tinge of blue 
imaginable ; from this are pendent trails of 
flowers falling almost to the foot, and encir- 
cling musical instruments. 

Shimmering satin, suggestive of moon- 
light in summer time, scattered with careless 
bows and wandering ends of ribbon lost 
among sprays of flowers, forms a most 
charming couvrette. The design is princi- 
pally noticable for its gracefulness, and the 
shading of the flowers from bright tints to 
pale. 

In contrast to this is a piano cover of gray 
blue satin, lined wi r h gold silk, and decora- 
ted with a handsome, rather massive, border, 
composed of festoons of pomegranates, 
grapes and oramental corner pieces. The 
predominating tints employed are purple, 
red, brown and gold. A bedspread of 
creamy white silk bears a Florentine design 
in laid work, composed of roses and tulips, 
outlined with gold silk cord. Of cushions, 
one is yellow silk, worked in the Japanese 
style ; the other, cream silk, decorated with 



old Italian work. These are among the 
rarest specimens and are much admired. 

Vellum embroideries and paintings come 
to the fore, the examples being a large blot- 
ter, embroidered ; a photo frame, worked 
with gold bullion, to represent the old 
French frames, and a copy of selections from 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning's poems, with 
illuminated cover. 

A splendid black letter Bible is covered 
with red velvet, decorated with Tudor roses 
in gold bullion and leaves of shades of green 
silk. Seed pearls are introduced in the 
border. The lining of the cover is red 



Contributed by Royalty. 

The princess of Wales has sent a cornet- 
chair carved in stained walnut, the seat being 
of leather work, with a conventional pattern 
of flowers. The leather work has been en- 
tirely executed by her Royal Highness and is 
very skillfully done. H. R. H. Princess 
Maud of Wales has sent a music stool ; the 
framework is of walnut and the seat is a pat- 
tern of sunflowers. H. R. H. Princess Vic- 
toria of Wales has also sent a music stool of 
similar wood, but with a pattern of single 
dahlias. All these are in the fashionable 
leather work. 

The next exhibit to be noticed is a walnut 
wood buffet, with cupboards and drawers, 
carved with conventional designs, by Lady 
Tankerville. The front part of this is sup- 
ported on pillars, while farther back are the 
cupboards, The doors of the cupboards are 
carved in a design of leaves and flowers, and 
the fronts of the drawers are done in the 
same style. Where it is not carved it is ex- 
quisitely polished. Lady Tankerville also 
shows a fan, which has attracted general at- 
tention. The sticks are of exquisitely carved 
ivory, with figures and a delicate edge. The 
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top of the fan is entirely composed of white 
ostrich feathers. 

Then should also be noticed a beautiful 
frame in gesso work. The foundation is of 
walnut, and round the edges are beautiful 
borders of plants and flowers. This is a 
mirror frame. Two decorative panels in the 
same work are done in pretty tints of green, 
yellow and bright terra cotta. The designs 
are two plants of conventional patterns, with 
figures of children. Another contributor has 
sent several specimens of book-binding. 

A Cosmopolitan Fan. 

A pretty fan leaf gives us a head of every 
nation visiting the World's Fair. The heads 
are dotted about, and beneath them are the 
chief buildings of the World's Fair. This is 
exhibited by Miss Clara Vasey, who also 
sends another fan leaf with water lilies in 
bloom and water nymphs floating on them. 
This is undeniably one of the best fan leaves 
sent. The Artists' guild also exhibits some 
beautiful fan leaves, One is of white poppies 
tastefully thrown among ears of wheat, mak- 
ing a very pretty effect. Another of a spray 
of japonica on a white background, and a 
third of swallows nestling among cherry 
blossoms, also on a white background, 
deserve to be mentioned. 

A bas-relief in plaster, representing a 
mural design, " Floreat Flora," by Miss 
Giles, represents a procession of women 
with flowers and palm leaves in their hands, 
and all connected by a chain of flowers. 

Mrs. Wheatley's chair of embossed leather, 
with a walnut framework and the arms of 
Hull on the back, is also a superb piece of 
work. Upon the back is a design of vine 
leaves and grapes, with conventional leaves 
encircling a coat-of-arms (the Fitzgeralds"). 
The same lady has also sent a piece of em- 
bossed leather, consisting of an entire calf 



hide, with the arms of the forty counties of 
England on shields dotted about it. This 
was greatly admired. 

A model for repousse silver work, which 
has already gained the national bronze 
medal, is a fine piece of handicraft. It is a 
rose-water dish and bottle, and represents 
(on the edge of the dish) a conventional 
border of leaves and cherubim. The bottle 
itself has a design of leaves and fishes, while 
the stopper is surmounted with a cockle 
shell. 

A very clever idea is a framed chart 
showing women's progress in the British 
Isles from 1848 to 1892. This shows the 
various bills, etc., moved, passed or not, in 
parliament. By this one can see at a glance 
the various attempts made to heighten the 
social position of women. It is exhibited by 
the central committee of the National Society 
of Women's Suffrage. 

The women of Scotland did not intend to 
be eclipsed by their sisters in England and 
Ireland in making an exhibit of work at the 
World's Fair. A collection was gathered 
together and put on view at the Imperial 
Institute, Glasgow. The women of Argyle 
send tartan hose and the women of Aber- 
deen exhibit socks, gloves, stockings, knitted 
tartan gloves, embroderies designed in Turk- 
ish patterns and embroidered on white, panels 
in blue and flame color silks, in the style of 
the Turkish brocades of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Antique Treasures. 

Among the antiquarian treasures of the 
exhibit is an embroidered cover from the bed 
of Patrick, Earl of Kinghorn, dated 1660, 
and loaned by the Countess of Strathmore, 
Glamis Castle; a portiere loaned by Lady 
Aberdeen, worked about 1740 by Anne, 
Countess of Aberdeen, and specimens of old 
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muslin curtains. The Woman's Printing 
Society exhibit a number of beautiful speci- 
mens of their work. The more modern 
branches of woman's work are shown by 
the exhibition of black and white drawings 
of the fashion journals. Wood engraving 
comes from the girls instructed in the tech- 
nical art schools ; embroidered book -covers 
and some book -covers delicately painted on 
vellum, specimens of magnificently embossed 
leather work, etc. The ladies who were 
particularly instrumental in carrying out the 
preparatory work of collecting and arrang- 
ing this interesting and beautiful display are 
the Countess of Aberdeen, Lady Scott, the 
Hon. Mrs. Vernon, and Lady Alice Leslie. 

The Irish women show their skill and 
taste in the two castles on the plaisance. 

Farm Products Mostly Liquid. 
In the Agricultural Building there is a 
great display of whiskies by a number of 
exhibitors. One firm shows a model of 
O'Connell's tower at Cork made from whis- 
key bottles. In erecting this tower some of 
the workmen stole a number of bottles think- 
ing they had a great prize, but when they 
discovered it was nothing but colored water 
they refrained from further peculations. The 
exhibits of food are large and comprehensive, 
but one misses the names of several big 
English firms whose "biscuit" displays at 
former exhibitions were always a feature of 
the British section. Mr. Burdett-Coutts shows 
a fine model of his Brookfield stud farm, 
and in this class is also exhibited a model 
working dairy, which, however, has a sepa- 
rate location in the grounds. 

Not Much Showing in Electricity. 

In Electricity the most important exhibit 
is a fine collection of telegraph apparatus 
lent by the British post-office, which includes 



a number of antique appliances that will be 
all the more interesting because of the strong 
contrast they present to the modern improve- 
ments presented on all sides. Aside from 
this loan there will be only a few private ex- 
hibitors. 

A typical collection of fishing gear and 
some exhibits of anglers' requisites are 
shown in the Fisheries Building, but the dis- 
play is not imposing. There are a few ex- 
hibitors in the Horticultural Building, and in 
the Forestry Department an exhibit of Indian 
woods and carved articles being the most 
important in the latter section. In the Build- 
ing for Mines and Mining are specially 
prepared collections illustrating English min- 
eralogy and metallurgy. Inside a cheap- 
looking pavilion an English firm exhibits a 
very fine collection of rare metals, which 
deserves a better housing. The display of 
weights and measures is especially good. 

The British display in the Transportation 
Department has been fully described in 
Chapters XXIV and XXV, preceding. 

In The Art Palace. 

Some previous reference, has also been 
made to the British Section in the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, but more elaborate men- 
tion is justified by the fact that this collection 
of paintings has been made by the Society 
of Arts, and is the most important and rep- 
resentative ever shown outside the limits of 
the United Kingdom. 

The collection is mainly confined to works 
by living artists, with the exception of a few 
pictures executed by painters who have died 
within the last decade. Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, president of the Royal Academy, is 
represented by a portrait and three very fine 
subject pictures — " Hercules Wrestling with 
Death," "The Garden of the Hesperides," 
and " Perseus and Andromeda." He also 
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sends two pieces of sculpture — "The Slug- 
gard" and "Needless Alarm." 

Beautiful Landscapes. 

Sir John E. Millais contributes " The Orni- 
thologist," and " Bubbles," which latter is so 
well known, and two superb landscapes, 
with several other works. Mr. Watts, whose 
pictures have been seen in this country on 
two previous occasions, has six strong ex- 
amples of his skill in "Love and Life," 
" Love and Death," " Paolo and Francesca," 
"The Genius of Greek Poetry," and portraits 
of Robert Browning and Walter Crane. Mr. 
Pettie will be represented by one picture only 
— "Monmouth Pleading for His Life Before 
James II." Mr. Poynter has four works in 
oil and one in water color. Two of the 
former are small but exquisite passages of 
color. 

Alma-Tadema contributes three oil paint- 
ings and a water color drawing. The former 
are, "An Audience at Agrippa's;" "The 
Sculpture Gallery," one of the largest and 
finest works the artist has produced, and 
"A Dedication to Bacchus," a recently com- 
pleted work, full of rich and glowing color. 

Sir James Linton, president of the Royal 
Institute, sends two important oil pictures, 
"Victorious" and " The Benediction," which 
form part of the series illustrative of "The 
Life of a Soldier," executed by him a few 
years ago. He also contributes to the water 
color section and has some drawings in black 
and white. 

The Queen Loans Her Private Pictures. 

"Storm at Harvest," by the late John 
Linnell, is one of the finest landscapes painted 
by that master. The picture is particularly 
rich and harmonious in color, while the 
thunder clouds, figures hastening for shelter 
and bending trees, are vigorously rendered. 



The late Frank Hall is represented by several 
fine portraits, of which those of Earl Spencer 
and the late J. S. Morgan, of New York, are 
the most remarkable. Professor Hubert 
Herkomer was represented by three works, 
the finest being his important picture called 
"The Last Muster," which represents a 
number of pensioners congregated in the 
chapel of Chelsea Hospital. "Sons of the 
Brave," by P. R. Morris, depicts visiting day 
at the Duke of York's school for orphan 
sons of soldiers at Chelsea. It is a difficult 
subject, which Mr. Morris has artistically 
and sympathetically handled. 

A charming panel, "The Reverie," by 
Albert Moore, is one of the best examples of 
the work of that artist. " The Return from 
Ploughing," one of the four fine pictures by 
which the late George Mason is represented, 
was lent by the Queen from her private 
collection at Osborne. The other three are 
"Girls Dancing by the Sea," "The Harvest 
Moon" and "Only a Shower." They are 
all excellent examples of Mason's work. 

Five Famous Paintings. 

"By the Sea of Galilee" is a large canvas 
sent by Frederick Goodall, who also con- 
tributes a smaller but highly finished work, 
"The Palm Offering." 

A set of five pictures depicting "The Race 
for Wealth," by W. P. Frith, represents the 
scheming and unscrupulous "promoter" or 
"financier" in the various phases of his 
career as shown in " The Spider and the 
Flies," "The Spider at Home," "The Vic- 
tims," "Judgment" and "Retribution." Each 
tells its own graphic tale. 

Besides these there are a large number of 
other important figure pictures, landscapes 
and sea pieces that combine to render the 
collection a most interesting and valua bl 
one, the best, probably, that has ever been 
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sent out of the country. The department is 
under the personal supervision of J. W. Beck, 
of the New gallery, London, who is Secretary 
to the Fine Arts Committee, of which Sir 
Frederick Leighton is President. Nearly all 
the Royal academicians, and most of those 
who are best known as exhibitors at the 
usual galleries, are represented in the collec- 
tion. 

From Canada 

The selection of the various objects of in- 
terest from Canada was made by experts 
appointed especially for their ability, and the 
selection and care of the exhibits cost over 
£250,000. 

The list is comprehensive and embraces 
all the domestic animals, grain, seeds, roots, 
fruit, mineral, timber, wood, manufactured 
goods, fisheries and dairy products. Canada 
makes a showing in every large building on 
the ground. There are also 3500 samples 
of grains, threshed and in the straw. 

The mineral exhibit exceeded 125 tons in 
weight and embraces every known mineral, 
marble and granite in the province. There 
is one block of pure nickel weighing 4600 
pounds, and twelve cones of nickel matt 
weighing 600 pounds each, and one sample 
of the ore, the richest ever yet found, weigh- 
ing ten tons. In the forestry division are 
samples of all the known varieties of wood 
that grow in Canada. Each piece is forty- 
two inches long and as large around as pos- 
sible. One end is polished to show the 
grain, and each section has a companion 
section squared, polished and engraved, 
showing the leaf and seed of the variety. 
There are also many pieces of timber pre- 
pared by the Indians without the aid of 
a saw and carved with a common pocket- 
knife. This Indian carving is most com- 
plete, one piece being a balcony, belfry, bell 



and chain — all carved out of one solid block 
— the work of ten years. Every article 
is marked with its full history. 

As a souvenir the Commissioners give 
away a lithograph of the Parliament Build- 
ings and a catalogue of the exhibit. Among 
the curious things are the first piano ever 
brought into Canada and the first mechanical 
device for grinding grain, a small hand mill. 

Manitoba's Exhibit. 

Respecting this exhibit Hon. James A. 
Sinart, commissioner from Manitoba, said : 
" Our chief aim is to show the great agricul- 
tural resources of Manitoba. While we 
have a comparatively newly settled country, 
with a population of 175 ,000, we have al- 
ready secured great railway facilities, and 
can show wonderful development in the pro- 
duction of cereals and in mixed farms. 
Our exhibit is, of course, mainly in grains ; 
but we also have a nice exhibit in natural 
history, including mounted animals and birds 
of all kinds indigenous to the northern 
country. We have models of the old-time 
buildings of the province which was the his- 
toric battle-ground of the Hudson Bay 
Company and the Northwest Company ; a 
model of Fort Garry where Scott was shot 
by Riel's orders in the rebellion of '69 and 
'70 ; a model of Dr. Barnardo's home for 
destitute children, at Brinscarth ; and models 
of our great farms. 

" Our chief product so far has been 
wheat. For this cereal Manitoba has on 
more than one occasion taken high honors 
in European exhibits. In the center of our 
building is erected an agricultural trophy. 
The Historical Society of Winnipeg makes 
an interesting display of relics, and we also 
have a good illustration of our excellent 
.school system which will compare favorably 
with older communities. In our population 
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of 175,000, which is mostly from Eastern 
Canada and Great Britain, we have 12,000 
Icelanders, who are excellent people, and a 
large and flourishing colony of Mennonites." 

The British Guiana Exhibit. 

In the British Guiana Court at the Fair, 
timber and other products of that country 
ard displayed on a scale and in a manner 
commensurate with the importance of the 
natural resources of the country. There is 
a very creditable showing of manufactured 
articles, illustrative of the suitability of some 
of the woods ot British Guiana for cabinet 
making and other useful purposes, and as 
much as possible is made of the gold industry 
of this section of the world. Specimens of 
gold bearing quartz, worked in various parts 
of the country, are shown in neat wooden 
cases, and samples of raw gold and quartz 
rock are included in the Colonial exhibit. 
Some handsomely carved panels three and 
one-half feet in width, by nine feet in length 
were sent to show the working qualities of the 
principal furniture woods. Among the articles 
is an interesting model showing the Chinese 
style of charcoal kiln as used in charcoal 
burning up the Demarara River, together 
with a model of the "rice husker" worked 
by the Celestials who have colonized in that 
country. 

An Arrawac Indian, whose face is not red 
but brown, but who has the straight, coarse, 
black hair of the North American Indian, 
accompanies the exhibit. Huts, such as the 
natives live in, show the household life in 
this part of Victoria's domains. 

The Cape Colonies. 

The Cape Colonies of Africa made great 

efforts for a good representation at the Fair, 

and as their location and surroundings yield 

many novel and strange things, their exhibits 
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prove most interesting. Not the least inter- 
esting is a collection of stuffed animals and 
birds. The skins were prepared in New 
York for mounting. No fierce beasts are 
represented, as the exhibit shows only those 
animals which have been made useful. The 
most curious group consists of two old 
ostriches and four young ones. The young 
birds are most grotesque objects. They are 
about as large as a full-sized chicken and 
look much as one of those fowls would look 
after a bath in hot water. The two old 
ostriches are remarkably large, their thighs 
being as big around as those of a man. 
Three groups of the " fat-tailed " sheep are 
shown, two groups consisting of male and 
female and the third of male and female and 
young. 

The tails of these animals are remarkable, 
weighing from two to four pounds each. A 
few of these sheep were imported by the 
Agricultural Department and are doing well 
in the West. A remarkable animal shown 
is the Cape goat. This is exactly like the 
great American animal, except in size. The 
African is four feet high and correspondingly 
huge in other dimensions. 4 -Vn exceptionally 
fine Angora goat is in the collection. 
Another handsome animal is a small gazelle. 
There are more than 150 birds in one group, 

Great Display by East India. 
It is interesting to note that this far-away 
colony makes as complete a showing as any 
of the British dependencies, New South 
Wales only excepted. Its displays will also 
have the peculiar charm lent by the religion 
and customs of the natives. The country 
whose traditions are replete with tales of 
fanatical sacrifice to the juggernaut, of the 
casting of babes into the Ganges and the al- 
most maniacal prostrations to the shrines in 
Lahore cannot but afford abundant material 
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for an interesting exhibit. Besides the reli- 
gious and historical displays, the colony- 
sends a large collection of its mineral and 
precious stones to the Mining Building, fine 
specimens of its costly and scented woods to 
the Forestry Building, and a very creditable 
exhibit of its fertile valleys' products to the 
Agricultural Department. 

Ancient Art Work. 

Probably the most interesting articles sent 
are those illustrating the country's arts. 
Nearly every article of native manufacture is 
an example of some branch of art. Delhi 
contributes her fine pottery, consisting of 
jars, vases, cups and platters. Much of it is 
finely glazed and covered with allegorical 
paintings. One peculiar feature of the Delhi 
collection is a number of vases bearing illus- 
trations which form, taken together, a com- 
plete story. Many of the old traditions are 
preserved in this manner, a series of vases 
forming chapters, as it were, of the narrative. 
Among the platters many are of very cur- 
ious shapes, the versatile artists seeming to 
have imitated everything within reach that 
could possibly be used. Half-moon and 
leaf shapes and imitations of elephant ears 
were very favorite forms. 

Idols and Images. 

Copper and bronze works are contributed 
from every part of the peninsula. It is here 
that the matter of perpetuating gods, sacred 
animals, high priests and great potentates 
reaches its acme. There are innumerable 
divinities, in all sorts of attitudes, many 
comic or grotesque and unnumbered bulls, 
dogs, swine, birds and fish shown. India is 



a country of many gods and the present col- 
lection of images and idols amounts to sev- 
eral thousand. The different divinities are 
often portrayed in groups, each illustrative 
of some function which each particular one 
is supposed to exercise. Besides the figures 
in bronze are many articles use in the 
temples in certain ceremonials such as cen- 
sors for burning camphor, vessels for hold- 
ing the holy water from the Ganges, candle- 
sticks, bejeweled boxes to contain sacred 
relics, and temple lamps, some very elabor- 
ate and as large as the chandeliers in Amer- 
ican churches. Musical instruments take 
up a good deal of space. 

Scented "Woods. 

Of wood and ivory works articles of every 
conceivable kind are sent. They range from 
card platters to complete sets of furniture. 
Rare jewel boxes made of porcupine quills 
and sandalwood, butterfly boxes in horn, 
ivory and ebony, lotus cases, portfolios, 
cribbage boards, gilt and carved altars, cobra- 
head paper weights, palanquins with upholster- 
iug scented with sandalwood dust, go to mak 
the list complete. One center table expen- 
sively carved has a coiled snake in the top. 
The head is elevated and the wide-open 
mouth forms a receptable for cards. It was 
made at Vaziegapatan. 

Mirzapur sends a costly collection of rugs 
and carpets. The patterns embrace the 
chintz, Jullia Dushala and many others. 
Madras and Ahmedabad send besides car- 
pets, finely woven fabrics, including silks and 
velvets and a fine meshed cotton cloth that 
is rendered waterproof by a native gum used 
in its manufacture. 
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ONE of the most genuine surprises 
awaiting the World's Fair visitor 
is the magnitude and value of the 
display made by Corea, a land 
which, when Japan was regarded as the 
Ultima Thule of modern cosmographers, was 
written of simply as being " on the other side 
of Japan." 

A Model Autocracy. 
Corea is the seat of one of the most 
despotic governments in existence. Until 
very recently the reigning monarch was held 
in such sacred esteem that the mere mention 
of his name by one of the common rabble 
was regarded as a capital offense. Even the 
courtier, pampered and petted, found that to 
allow himself to be caught in the royal 
presence otherwise than prostrate until bid- 
den to rise meant death. 

In the whole of the peninsula it is said that 
there are but seventy-eight Americans, most 
of them missionaries. Little heard of, and 
with no tendency toward commercial ag- 
grandizement, Corea was hardly thought of 
in connection with the World's Fair when 
invitations were issued to foreign powers to 



participate in an international celebration. 
There came a time, however, when Chula- 
Long-Kom, the ruler, heard of the great 
Exhibition, and became seized with a desire 
to acquaint the world with Corean products 
and the customs and habits of the people. 
He had been holding biennial fetes at the 
Seoul, and thirsted for world-wide renown. 
The result of his desire is shown by the large 
consignment of goods sent through the Cus- 
tom-house at San Francisco, and now open 
to inspection at Jackson Park. 

Kingly Enthusiasm. 

The arrangements for Corea's representa- 
tion were perfected by the King himself, who 
showed an enthusiasm that was surprising in 
the scion of a dynasty which had always 
aimed to exclude other nations. The con- 
signment includes grains and other agricul- 
tural products, cotton, silk, grass and hemp 
fabrics, tanned skins, paper, clothes, furni- 
ture, etc. 

The product they pride themselves most 
on is paper, of which an extensive display 
will be made of qualities and colors. The 
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main interest attaching to their fabrics, which 
are generally of a poor quality, is the quaint 
mixture of cotton and hemp, and silk and 
grass. The different materials are woven 
together in the same piece. The natives are 
great hunters and dressers of hides. Sam- 
ples of their work are shown on tiger, deer, 
martin, fox, leopard and the musk deer skin. 
Of prepared-food products they send dried 
fish, mussels and deviled fish, smoked and 
perfumed ham, similar to that prepared by 
the Chinese from the wild hog ; rice, dried 
mushrooms and persimmons, candied nuts, 
honey, salad oil, bamboo roots and the native 
sochu wine. 

A full set of culinary utensils and table sets 
is sent, including one of the King's own brass 
dinner sets, a ribbed bowl for cleaning rice, 
solid silver soup ladles and gold-mounted 
chop sticks, set with precious stones. The 
King was evidently an inveterate smoker, for 
among the personal effects sent the smoker's 
paraphernalia is quite prominent. 

The Esthetic Department. 

The collection includes nearly one hundred 
costumes of various kinds, from the court 
dress of chief councilors, sheeny with fluffy 
silk gauze and gold braid, to the parti-colored 
dress of the king's archers. With this por- 
tion of the display comes two complete sets 
of ancient armor, implements of the chase 
and war, spears, bow and arrows, guns, etc., 
and saddles, bridles and other horse trap- 
pings. The musical instruments are drums, 
flutes, violins, guitars and bugles. The ex- 
hibit is completed by a full display of native 
jewelry and a valuable collection of old pot- 
tery, which the king proposes to present to 
some American museum. 

Of the superb contributions made by the 
great Republic of Europe to the Columbian 
Exposition adequate notice has only been 



EXHIBITS. 

given in the foregoing pages to those dis- 
played in the Art Palace and in the Trans- 
portation Building. Meanwhile, through the 
courtesy of the General Commissioner, Mon- 
sieur Camille Krantz, the following resume 
of the origin and extent of France's partici- 
pation has been furnished. 

Four Million Francs for the Fair. 

As early as March, 1892, a special French 
Commission was appointed under the Presi- 
dency of the State Secretary of Commerce 
and Industry. This Commission, having ex- 
amined the rules and regulations sent by the 
French Consulate in Chicago, and after scru- 
tinizing the promises and propositions made 
by Messrs. Butterworth, Peck and Handy, 
when visiting Paris in July, 1891, submitted, 
for the approbation of the French Chamber 
of Deputies, a report asking that a credit of 
2,000,000 francs be voted to aid the sending 
of exhibits by such French firms and pro- 
ducers as might wish to be represented at 
Chicago. But the French Congress, con- 
sidering the sum named in the report too *" 
small, considerately doubled the amount and 
granted a credit of 4,000,000 francs. 

The credits once voted, the greatest activity 
prevailed in France. M. Camille Krantz, 
deputy member for the Department of Vos- 
ges, was appointed Commissioner-General, 
and with him were also appointed M. Bruwaert, 
French Consul-General in Chicago, as Deputy 
Commissioner and M. Monthier as General 
Secretary. To induce the French firms to 
send exhibits, thirty-nine official committees 
were organized by the Government, each one 
having its own office and special task, viz., 
to obtain promises of exhibits in given lines 
of industiy and to group the same together. 

Meanwhile, space had been asked for and 
obtained in every one of the Fair's Buildings 
at Jackson Park. These spaces were divided 
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and part of each allotted to every committee, 
on the latter being imposed the task of deco- 
rating its own section and of distributing the 
space among the different exhibitors accord- 
ing to their importance. So great was the 
number of French firms anxious to exhibit 
that supplementary space had to be asked 
for, but this request could be only partially 
granted and many of the French exhibits of 
liberal arts could not, for lack of room, be 
accepted. 

In Manufactures and Liberal Arts, 

In dealing with the vast proportions of 
Manufactures Building, the French architects 
encountered a serious problem. Under such 
a high roof would not the exhibits seem to be 
dwarfed by comparison, if nothing was done 
to fill up the space left between the show- 
cases and the glass dome ? It was consid- 
ered impossible to leave such a blank, and 
accordingly the French architects decided to 
build a special section, calculating its height 
so as to be in keeping with the immense 
building and of a corresponding scale. The 
plan agreed upon was to have so many sep- 
arate rooms, each one specially adapted to 
the uses of the thirty -nine official committees. 

Caryatides, leaning against each other and 
constituting eleven bays, inclose the French 
section. The main door, semi-circular in 
shape, has its tympan beautified by orna- 
mental pictures and is sustained by Corinthian 
columns. This door leads into a first hall, 
in the centre of which stands the splendid 
statue of the Republic by Falgniere. Then 
comes the Gobelin's hall, where are exhibited 
the product of the Government's manufact- 
ures. The walls are decorated with tapes- 
tries known everywhere. One of them, " The 
Fairy's Goddaughter," is after a painting by 
Mazerolle, which was one of the masterpieces 
so much admired in Paris in 1889. 
38— F 



The French Pavilion, like the German 
Pavilion, has several covered and connecting 
apartments, but this feature is carried much 
farther in the French Pavilion than in any 
other, and is one of its chief attractions. 
After passing through the great main entrance 
the visitor feels that he is in a vast palace, and 
walking through one after another of its rich 
and varied salons. On every side he sees 
enriched doorways, gorgeous mural paintings, 
decorated friezes and deeply molded cornices, 
and overhead beautiful semi-transparent vel- 
lum ceilings, some with broad borders and 
certrepieces of lace, some paneled with vel- 
lum of a different shade, some striped with 
pale blue and white, some as level as a floor, 
and some drawn up in the centre like a can- 
opy in fairyland. In the eastein half of the 
section the space is taken up with booths, as 
in other national pavilions, but all designed 
with exquisite taste, and many of them already 
filled with magnificent exhibits. 

Costly Exhibits in Furniture. 

The manufacturers of Beauvais send ten tap- 
estries, the value of which may be better under- 
stood when it is stated that a set of furniture 
made from them would cost about $30,000. 
Coming from Sevres there are about two hun- 
dred large china pieces, with reproduction of 
works by Chapu Injalbert and Aube. There 
are also some low reliefs in glass paste, 
together with some splendid fired pieces. 

Furniture hall, lying north of the Gobelin's 
hall, was designed and decorated by M. Her- 
mant, and contains some of the most expen- 
sive articles in the furniture line. There is 
one cabinet valued at $5,000 and lots of small 
pieces of furniture in tapestry, mahogany or 
bronze, ranging in price from $1,000 to 
$5,000. South of the Gobelin's hall are 
found the various rooms devoted to an 
exhibit of wearing apparel, together with fine 
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frescoes illustrating the historical changes of 
dress. Here M. Waver exhibits a lace cradle 
costing over $ 30,000 — laces that are real 
works of art, made entirely by woman's deft 
fingers. A magnificent trousseau, valued at 
$20,000, is from the famous Ben Marche ; a 
sable cloak exhibited by Revillon can be 
bought for $5,000. These few, selected at 
random, will convey an idea of the costliness 
of the general exhibit. All the above halls 
are in Louis XIV. or Louis XVI. .style. 

Magnificent Bronze Display. 

The next one, especially reserved for per- 
fumery, is of a most delightful Louis XV. 
style. In it all the finest productions of Paris, 
Grasse, Nice and the Riviera are found, form- 
ing artistical groups. To the east of the 
Gobelins hall a passageway leads to a double 
monumental staircase, near the foot of which 
a magnificent door admits to the bronze hall, 
where, in artistic showcases, one can admire 
Barbedienne's statuettes, together with mar- 
vels manufactured by Paris and Besancon 
watch and clockmakers. 

There is a forest of bronze work in several 
apartments of this exhibit. In one is a cab- 
inet in Renaissance style ; the wood is ebony, 
and the decorations are of chased bronze. 
It is intended to contain whatever the pos- 
sessor may have to put into it. Most likely 
it would be used in this country for silver- 
ware, or for wine decanters. The doors are 
of plate glass, and the entire cabinet stands 
ten feet high. The value placed on this is 
$5,000. As it appears in this exhibit it 
is filled with solid silver wine sets and a mul- 
berry dish of solid silver repousse work, 
valued at $1,000. The work on the latter 
is so delicate that it required a year to do it. 
The candelabra, chandeliers, hall figures, 
vases, clocks, busts, statu ary and an endless 
accumulation of ornamentations are here in 



bronze, and some of it is so exquisite as to defy 
the investigation of any one but an expert. 

There is a bronze banquet set, the jardi- 
niere and candelabra alone being worth $700. 
A chandelier, Louis XVI. pattern, contains 
sixty candles and three lamps ; a casket for 
jewelry, in bronze and gilt enamel, with satin 
lining, is valued at $420. A bronze figure 
of Charles V. of Spain, copied from the orig- 
inal in Madrid, with armor adjustable, is a 
striking figure. A souvenir bronze, on 
which are colors of France and the United 
States blended, hangs near a bronze relief of 
Washington and Lafayette. 

Two great figures, with horns of abund- 
ance, out of which spring chandeliers for 
electric or gas lights are valued at $io,ooo. 
These figures are copies of statues by 
Carrier Belleuse, the celebrated French 
sculptor. Other figures are from the work of 
Barye. A cabinet made of ebony and 
bronze, with enamel of- Limoges, France, 
the figures being Grecian, has a secret spring 
and a labyrinth of drawers. The value of 
this is $20,000. A bronze Caesar Augustus, 
copied from the original in the Vatican, 
shown at the Paris Exposition, challenges 
the passer at the southwest corner of an ex- 
hibit. On the opposite corner La Zingara, 
with tambourine, catches the eye and almost 
seems to pirouette. 

Memorials of Napoleon. 
There are medallions in bronze and busts 
of the First Napoleon, but not one anywhere 
of Napoleon the Little. A striking figure is 
" Napoleon's Last Days." He is in a great 
chair with a robe falling from his neck and 
shoulders. The head is set, as it is said to 
have been always in his life, but the expres- 
sion is one of despair — a lost something — 
and across the knees a map of Europe, with 
one hand resting on France. 
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Across the way are marble busts of Na- 
poleon when he was First Consul, when he 
was a General, when he was Emperor, and 
other figures of him who did so much for 
the glory of France ; a copy of Houdon's 
Voltaire, and Franklin and Washington. 
Bronzes of Shakspeare and Milton, copies 
from the work of Carrier Belleuse, and 
bronzes of the four seasons; of Mars and 
Minerva ; Le 'J ou g"» by Pepim ; Diana's Vic- 
tory ; Carmen, by Pinedo ; a Napoleon, by 
Pinedo ; Aida, copied from Leroux, in bronze, 
sitting on the head of the Sphinx, the latter 
a green bronze. 

The .Laces of Lyons. 

By means of the double staircase pre- 
viously mentioned, the silk exhibit from 
Lyons is reached, where are to be admired 
velvet portieres specially made for the 
Columbian Fair, which bear the arms of 
France and of the United States. The cost 
of each one is upward of $1,000. The 
splendid, rich fabrics from Lyons are con- 
spicuous by their variety, their finish and 
moderate price. Adjacent to them are 
shown cotton and woolen fabrics. Passages, 
lined on both sides with show-cases, contain- 
ing photographic apparatus and other deli- 
cate instruments, lead into the east side of the 
gallery. The paper manufacture and book- 
selling industry, toys and musical instru- 
ments have here their special rooms. 

In this section may also be found, under 
the classification of social economy, that 
modern science which tends to improve the 
workingman's situation. M. Leon Say, the 
great French economist, has been anxious to 
show what steps have been taken and what 
efforts have been made in France to better 
the condition of the laboring classes, and by 
foresight, saving habits and cooperation, 
protect them against poverty. In the hall 



reserved for hygiene are gathered chirurgical 
instruments and special apparatus to treat ear 
and teeth diseases. Household sanitation is 
also well represented. 

Rare Books in Priceless Bindings. 

One of the richest exhibits in the French 
section will be the superb specimens of artis- 
tic binding. But one French binder has sent 
an exhibit, but it will go far to show what 
France can do in this direction. Over a 
score of high-priced volumes will be dis- 
played. These include F. de Lemannais' 
" Imitation de Jesus Christ/' an in-quarto of 
102 pages, all differently decorated, and 
containing four large paintings, reproduced 
in gold and colors after the finest manuscripts 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
turies. This edition is exceedingly rare, and 
is bound in cuir cisele. It is marked 4,780 
francs, or nearly #1,000. The composition 
is in the style of the Renaissance, and all the 
ciselure is of most beautiful execution ; in 
fact, this work is considered by amateurs as 
the most remarkable specimen of the recon- 
stitution of cuirs ciseles that Leon Gruel has 
ever brought out, and is a masterpiece of re- 
production from illuminated manuscripts of 
centuries gone by. An infant Jesus adored 
by the angels forms the centrepiece of the 
first cover, and symbolical figures of the four 
evangelists occupy the corners. 

Another exhibit is a precious manuscript 
on vellum, from the first quarter of the thir- 
teenth century, " Heures," the value of 
which is 11,000 francs. It is a small in- 
octavo in Latin and French, and is decorated 
with fourteen large miniatures and twenty- 
four small ones, in addition to a hundred 
others of varied sizes. The large miniatures 
come first, facing each other on consecutive 
pages, the subject of each one being indicated 
in French. 
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These miniatures, painted, on a gold 
ground in relief, are of a perfect classical 
style, the outlines of astonishing purity for 
the epoch. The attitudes and movements of 
the personages are graceful and exempt from 
stiffness, the draperies being arranged most 
tastefully. The heads are remarkable for a 
wonderful expression of strength and truth, 
and the flesh is of ivory white. 

Names of Saints. 

The paleographic character of this manu- 
script is sufficient proof of its belonging to 
the first half of the thirteenth century. Be- 
sides, the total absence both in the calendar 
and in the litany, and also in the numerous 
special orations which it contains, of the 
names of the two great saints, Saint Francois 
d'Assise aud Saint Dominique, of whom the 
first was canonized July 16, 1228, and the 
second in 1234, are abundant proof that the 
work is anterior to the first of these dates. 
In addition, from certain forms of the dia- 
lects in the French text, as also from certain 
hagiological indications, connoisseurs have 
sufficient ground for maintaining that their 
work was executed in some region of Cen- 
tral France. 

An exact reproduction of Mme. De Pompa- 
dour's writing-case in old lemon-colored 
morocco, ornamented with blue and red 
mosaic flowers, will also be an interesting 
exhibit to lovers of the period of Louis XV. 

Four thousand dollars is the price attached 
to one volume, the original manuscript of De 
Lammenais' " Imitation." This valuable 
manuscript is composed of 100 pages on 
vellum, with four large compositions and a 
series of miniatures inspired by some of the 
finest manuscripts of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, with varied borders executed by 
two celebrated miniaturists, MM. E. Moreau 
and G. Ledoux, 



Photographic Exhibit. 

The French Government has taken an # 
unusual amount of interest in this section, 
and Colonel Laussedat, who is known in 
France as the father of photogrametry, has 
loaned some of its most valuable and curious 
instruments pertaining to that art. The 
Director of the National Conservatory of 
Arts and Trades of Paris has also sent 
several specimens of his latest instruments 
employed in photogrametry. A panoramic 
apparatus is also displayed. It comes from 
the Department of War and was sent over by 
Commandant Moessard. Some fine views of 
Mont Blanc are to be seen, and of the 
observatory which has been built at the top 
of it. M. Vallot, Director of Mont Blanc 
Observatory, has sent his telephotography t 
which permits of a picture being taken at a 
distance of from forty to forty-five miles. 

Some of the latest discoveries in the art of 
photography of colors as obtained by Pro- 
fessor Lippman of La Sorbonne, and some 
specimens of photogravure used in a hand- 
some edition of " The Life and Works of 
Honore Fragonard," by Baron Roger Por- 
talis, form attractive exhibits. From an indus- 
trial point of view the most interesting exhibit 
will certainly prove to be that of samples of 
recent discoveries in the art of photography 
in colors on cambrics, silks, paper stuffs and 
cotton materials. The new process is due to 
M. Villain, a young chemist, and is destiaed 
to create quite a revolution in this particular 
section of industry, for when the colors are 
once photographed on to the materials no 
bleaching liquid can ever efface them. 

Some of the most curious photographs 
exhibited are those that come from La Salpe- 
triere and taken by M. Londe, an attache of 
the clinical laboratory of Dr. Charcot. They 
show a woman being hypnotized by a mere 
look and by the sight of a diamond ; they also 
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show women in lethargic and cataleptic con- 
ditions. They are very fine reproductions, 
and have already furnished doctors with 
plenty of material for study. In one picture, 
showing hysterical contractions, a strange 
phenomenon is noticeable. It is that of one 
of the fingers, the middle, reaching far over 
on to the wrist. Under hypnotization the 
subject appears to be possessed of the faculty 
of lengthening the middle finger most abnor- 
mally. Other pictures taken at the Salpetriere 
Hospital show nervous subjects in different 
crises, and samples of graphology. 

A series of photographic reproductions of 
the most famous pictures in the galleries 
of the Louvre, Dresden, Munich, Venice, 
Luxembourg and Antwerp form an interest- 
ing exhibit on account of the large size of the 
reproductions. In addition to these there are 
some instantaneous pictures of stage scenes, 
statuary and photographs of the catacombs of 
Paris and different grottoes in the Department 
of Le Herault,France,taken with a magnesium 
light. An exhibit is made by the leading 
photographic newspapers of France and also 
by some French amateurs. 

Superb Art in Silverware. 
One booth contains an exhibit of art as it 
has been applied to silverware, almost exclu- 
sively. The manager in charge informs you 
that the trademark of Christofle on such 
work as he shows you is a guaranty that it is 
beyond competition and the latest in designs. 
This may be so and it may not ; but it can be 
truthfully stated that the work in the booth 
now being considered is worthy of a place in 
any Exposition. The designers employed 
are instructed to follow nature as closely as 
practicable. After acceptance of the designs 
the article to be turned out is invariably 
made by hand. The French claim that they 
are the only nation that does this in fine work. 



It is said that American workmen are as artis- 
tic as any, but that they make such articles as 
he showed yesterday by die and mold. 
With the French it is done by working from 
the inside of the article. The figure on the 
surface of every article in this exhibit has been 
pressed into its prominence from the opposite 
side. 

A toilet set of twenty pieces, including can- 
delabra, also of sterling silver, is valued at 
$6,000. The smallest article in this set has 
been hammered and resembles some article 
of nature. Near by are three pieces — a 
coffee, creamer and sugar bowl — with silver 
and gold enameling, which are quoted at 
$2,300. There is another of plain sterling 
silver, dull finish, consisting of a coffee, tea, 
hot-water pitcher, creamer, and two trays, 
tagged for $2,600. A French plate mirror, 
in a fantastically wrought silver frame, accom- 
panied with three candelabras, is valued at 
$600. 

Only the Rich Need Apply. 

An elaborate exhibit in this room is a ban- 
quet table consisting of thirteen pieces, the 
jardiniere of soiid silver, with a May party of 
children in relief. The stands for confections 
and fruits and the other articles are of the 
same design. The value of this set is $5 ,Soo. 
Another set of fewer pieces is more costly, 
$6,000 being the figure. The information 
was delicately given that President Palmer, of 
the National Commission has already an option 
on this. A stand for grapes is made of three 
silver grape leaves, and the trays to go with 
the same are modeled after lotus leaves and 
are of delicate workmanship. One class of 
labor is employed to do this, and as the work 
requires artistic ability and time the articles 
mentioned are found only on the tables of 
those who revel in the luxuries of life. 

A set of three pieces, a clock and candela- 
bra, are valued at $2,020. The work is gold 
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and silver cloisonne on enamel. Two corner 
cabinets of old oak, cloisonne work, are seek- 
ing a purchaser at $6,ooo. These cabinets 
are receptacles for silverware. The enamel- 
ing is of sterling silver, cobalt and gold. This 
enameling is put into the wood piecemeal 
by hand and alone represents the work of a 
year. 

Ebony Jewel Cabinet. 

Gorgeous is the good old American word 
to use in a quick description of a Renaissance 
jewel cabinet made of ebony, enameled with 
solid silver and gold and surmounted by a 
marble globe, around which is a gold vine as 
fragile in appearance as the tracery of frost 
work. The interior of this cabinet is finished 
in ivory, and contains a number of drawers 
for such articles of value as the possessor of 
such an article is presumed to own. 

In the centre of these drawers is an intri- 
cately-enameled setting, which looks as if it 
might be a tablet. By touching a secret 
spring it opens, and there is exposed to view 
a steel-lined safe in which diamonds and other 
valuable jewels may be stored, and on closing 
the door the case, so far as this steel recepta- 
cle is concerned, is supposed to be burglar- 
proof. 

On the door of the safe is an enamel head 
of Wisdom, and above it the inscription, 
" Here is the God of Love," rather a delicate 
way of saying that the god abides only where 
wealth abounds. Two lampstands in repousse 
work, with sterling gold and gilt finish, go 
with the cabinet, and the total value is put 
down at #25,000. 

France, however, is above all an agricult- 
ural country. Out of her thirty-eight mil- 
lion inhabitants on the Continent alone, more 
than twenty-millions are raising food products, 
cereals, wheat, corn, sugar-beets, flax, hemp, 
vegetables, olive trees and the like. The 
produce of French farms will be found at the 



east entrance of the Agricultural Building. 
M. Vilmorin's seeds, standard samples of 
wheat, choice flours, refined sugars, appear 
side by side with canned goods, green peas, 
mushrooms, oils, plums and nuts, the whole 
forming an object lesson, showing the great 
trade between the two countries. Agricult- 
ural implements and illustrations of agricult- 
ural teaching are found in two other different 
sections. 

To the north of the Agricultural Hall, in 
the northeast corner, may be seen French 
agricultural machines and implements and 
seeds of every description. On the 60,000 
square feet of garden France undertook to 
decorate around the Women's Building one 
can admire a splendid collection of plants 
and flowers — rhododendrons, daisies, azaleas, 
roses, evergreens, trees and bushes— sent by 
such great horticulturists as Messrs. De Vil- 
morin and Moser and put in place by the 
chief gardener of the city of Paris. 

Choice Fruits from France. 

At the west end of the Midway Plaisance 
farmers will find a complete collection of 
French fruit trees including the apple, pear, 
plum, cherry and peach varieties. In the 
Fisheries Building the chief display is a trium- 
phal arch, made of sardine boxes sent by 
Messrs. Quizille and Reisax to decorate the 
French section. 

It is only fair to state here that French 
breeders were ready to send to Chicago the 
very best of their cattle and horse stock, the 
former so remarkable for their meat and milk 
producing qualities, the latter so hardy, strong 
and profitable for farm purposes. Unluckily, 
the regulations adopted by the United States 
imposing on the live stock imported from 
Europe a ninety days' quarantine was so very 
expensive and dangerous that French breeders 
were obliged to forego sending any exhibit. 
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There are over 75,000,000 people living 
in the many colonies France has in various 
countries, such as Algeria, Tunis, Senegal, 
Madagascar and Indo-China, all under French 
rule. The exhibits from the colonies are 
partly in the Agricultural Building and partly 
outside. The Algerian products are located 
in an Arab pavilion, reproducing one of the 
most charming buildings of Algeria. Outside 
the Agricultural Building Mr. Yvon has 
erected on the shore of the south lagoon the 
Tunisian and Annamite pavilions, where are 
gathered most of the exhibits sent by French 
colonies, among others New Caledonia's cele- 
brated nickel ores, the king of Annam's 
treasury, and photographic views of St. Peter 
and Miguelon Islands. 

The Electric Exhibit. 

In the Electricity Building the French 
court lies in the northwest corner. It is 
divided in two parts, one containing national 
and the other private exhibits. In France 
the Goverment has a monopoly of the tele- 
graph and telephone. The national exhibit 
will show how the telegraphic service is 
organized in France and operators will be 
seen at work. The public will see also some 
self-acting instruments, automatically register- 
ing any change in temperature, direction of 
the wind or atmospherical moisture. 

Private exhibits will include everything that 
has been found useful to French mankind 
in electricity, either for lighting purposes or 
power transmission. Electric lighthouses 
occupy a conspicuous place on the north side 
of the building and nobody will fail to notice 
the electric cupola, by means of which a 
young French scientist, M. Moissau, realized 
5,000 degrees Centigrade, equal to about 
9,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

France is far from possessing the immense 
mineral wealth of the United States. She 



has some very good coal, but does not ex- 
port any of it, being obliged, instead, to partly 
buy abroad that commodity. But she sells 
some conglomerated coal or patent fuel, 
samples of which can be seen in the Mining 
Palace, together with samples of cement, 
asphalt and French slates. Metals of every 
kind, nickel, zinc, tin and platinum are also 
shown, as well as a lot of metallic products 
France exports. 

Place Aux Dames. 

The section allotted to France in the 
Women's Building was, unfortunately, very 
small, and it was most difficult to make a 
selection among the many exhibits proffered. 
The west entrance was to be decorated by 
French women artists, but for lack of money 
the board of lady managers was unable to 
participate in the expense, and only the 
sketches of the work intended to be done are 
seen. France occupies some space in the 
gallery of honor. Among other interesting 
things exhibited there are some beautiful 
Limoges enamels, old laces of the highest 
value, pieces of statuary, some paintings and 
a few exquisite fans. In one of the committee 
rooms the most celebrated tapestry of Bayeux 
is represented by a life-size photograph sent 
by and at the expense of the city cf Bayeux. 

In the north hall of the building, looking 
east, the French section occupies about 2,000 
square feet. The interior of a French salon, 
or drawing-room, is there reproduced, with 
the fine furniture, elegant screens, embroidered 
carpets and articles of bijouterie that give to 
a French home such a cozy, cheerful look. 
North of the salon is the most curious exhibit 
of the history of woman's dress, which met 
with so great a success at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. There are about seventy- five pretty 
dolls, each one being a copy of female dress 
in as many periods. In six show-cases to the 
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right and left are shown samples of work 
made by woman's hand. Charitable institu- 
tions, which French women are so well able 
to manage, are represented by models, designs 
or photography. Statistics relating to female 
labor are also given in a number of charts, 
which cover a large space of the walls in halls 
and staircases. 

A Ten-Million-Dollar Exhibit. 

The writers and musicians among French 
women are well represented, and it is to be 
hoped that at the musical festivals some of 
the works of distinguished musicians like 
Mme. Holmes, Mile. Cheminade and Rime. 
De Grandpre will be heard. The Children's 
Building was a great success in Paris at the 
Exposition of 1889. There was collected 
then in a very elegant pavilion everything per- 
taining to the child. To the World's Fair 
France sends a collection of toys and clothing, 
in both of which industries she excels. 

Altogether, France has done her best to 
cheerfully comply with the invitation to par- 
ticipate in the Columbian celebration. From 
the policies written by insurance companies it 
appears that not less than ten million dollars 
worth of goods are gathered in the various 
buildings at the Fair by the three thousand 
exhibitors. The allotment of space to French 
exhibits in the several buildings is as follows : 

Square Feet. 

Manufactures „ 148,832 

Fine Arts 35, 152 

Agriculture 53.367 

Horticulture 77,78s 

Transportation 52,234 

Machinery 26,642 

Electricity 21,457 

Mines 9.752 

Fisheries 1,000 

Woman's 2,500 

Archasologic 5,000 

With outside spaces the total amount is not 
far from four hundred and fifty thousand 
square feet. From this excellent showing it 



is evident that the Republic of France is more 
than ever anxious to maintain the friendly 
relations that for over one hundred years have 
existed between the two countries. The 
present Exposition will undoubtedly serve to 
still closer unite the two great republics which 
the Atlantic ocean parts, but can never 
divide. 

The French sections at the Fair are under 
the direction of the following representa- 
tives : 

Edmond Bruwaert, Consul-General, Deputy 
Commissioner General. 

M. Monthiers, Assistant Commissioner- 
General. 

M. Roger Ballu, Principal Commissioner 
for Fine Arts. 

M. L. Vassilliere, Special Commissioner 
for Agriculture. 

M. T. Vibbaut, Special Commissioner for 
Colonies. 

Marquis de Chasseloup Laubat, Special 
Commissioner for the World's Congress 
Auxiliary. 

The City of Paris. 

Pans opened the doors of its interesting 
contribution to the Exposition May 24. It 
occupies the south wing and circular gallery 
of the unfinished French Building on the lake 
shore, and the exhibit is a comprehensive 
display of the administrative life and muni- 
cipal government of Paris. 

Every branch of the municipality has its 
place in the exhibit, that of the police taking 
the most space and attracting the greatest 
attention. It occupies the greater part of 
two of the three rooms. The Bertillon sys- 
tem for identifying criminals is the principal 
feature of the section devoted to the Prefect- 
ure of Police. Large photographs arranged 
in proper sequence show the operation of the 
system from the time the man is brought in- 
to the measuring-room until the complete 
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record, with photograph, is filed. The meas- 
uring appliances are also shown and there is 
a wonderfully life-like wax figure, seated in a 
chair, facing the camera, which not only 
takes the photograph, but certain measure- 
at the same time. 

Ingenuity of the Parisian Police. 

The skill and ingenuity of Parisian police 
have been the foundation of hundreds of 
novels, with detective heroes of incredible 
acuteness and cunning. After a careful 
examination of the various methods in vogue 
in police circles of the gay city, the marvel- 
ous ability of the Parisian department is 
shown to be due in a great degree to the 
perfection of its system. 

A striking example of the elaborate ma- 
chinery which the Paris police set in motion 
when a crime is discovered is seen in the 
peculiar photographic camera which stands 
over the wax figure of a corpse lying on its 
back at full length. The figure is so realistic 
in its faithful portraiture of a murdered man, 
that it is sensational. The camera is mounted 
on a tripod about eight feet high and points 
down upon the corpse. In this way the 
police secure what might be called a plan of 
the crime, as well as its elevation and per- 
spective, which are secured by cameras of 
ordinary character. 

Details of the System. 

In the front room is a large case, which at 
first glance resembles a rogues' gallery. So 
it is, but it is more than a mere collection of 
photographs. In the first place, each pic- 
ture is an original negative on ground glass, 
so that no alterations can be made. In the 
next place, the collection is grouped so as to 
display the iconography of the features. 
Each type of nose, eye, forehead, lip, ear, 
profile, full face and head being grouped for 



anthropological comparison. It forms a 
remarkable collection, interesting to the 
police and the scientist. Both sexes are 
represented, and some of the most villainous 
faces ever photographed are shown. 

In this room a curious contrast is made, 
for all around the large case of photographed 
crime and vice are the exhibits of Parisian 
primary, elementary and higher schools. It 
does not appear to be the work of star schol- 
ars, but rather the average work of pupils. 
In an inside room considerable space is taken 
up by the exhibit from the Prevost Orphan- 
age, with a bust of Prevost, the philan- 
thropist. 

Novel Street-cleaning Exhibit. 

Paris has sent a large collection of models 
of its street-cleaning machinery. In it is a 
cart with a hand-elevating device for raising 
garbage-boxes from the sidewalk level over 
the tailboard of the cart. Street-sprinklers, 
sweeping-machines, hand-barrows, wheel- 
barrows, brooms, flooding devices and other 
appliances complete the exhibit. The fire 
department is represented by a number of 
photographs of engines, hose carts, trucks, 
and life-savers, which do not compare favor- 
ably with the equipment in charge of Fire 
Chief Swenie, of Chicago. 

A large map of Paris in 1893 is shown, 
as well as a profile map, and tinted cross 
sections of the noted sewers of Paris show 
their construction and use. In this connec- 
tion is a section of a large dwelling house, 
showing the sanitary appliances and sewer 
connections required by the Parisian Health 
Bureau. Around the curved galleries a large 
number of oil paintings and large photo- 
graphs of Parisian scenes are hung. 

The exhibit of Germany at the Columbian 
Fair is the admiration of all visitors, and a 
source of honest pride to all Teutonic hearts. 
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Complete in every department of human 
skill and industry, and grandly impressive in 
the realm of fine art, it is in the building 
devoted to manufactures and liberal arts 
that the German exhibitors have concentrated 
their choicest wares and achieved their most 
substantial triumph. 

In the Section of Manufactures. 

At the intersection of Columbia Avenue 
and the main avenue running east and west, 
in Manufactures Building, under the shadow 
of the clock tower, which occupies the cen- 
tral spot in the largest building at the 
grounds, Germany has made its exhibit of 
manufactured articles. 

Occupying the section at the northwest 
corner of the avenues, and running west to 
the north and south aisle, just inside the west 
doors, and north an almost equal distance, is 
the exhibit in which the principal pride of the 
Imperial Commissioner and his corps of 
assistants are centred. This is by far the 
largest of the individual exhibits, and the 
nature of the display, combined with the 
massive proportions of the building, has given 
opportunities of the broadest character for 
a magnificent display. 

In modeling the exterior of the display, 
Architect Karl Hoffacher has treated the 
subject in the style of the German Renais- 
sance. The entire display was planned 
months ago, and exhibits have been especially 
prepared to become a part of the completed 
whole. When the Exposition opened, on 
May 1st, visitors sa"' Germany's exhibit 
in the hall of manufactures in a practically 
completed state. 

The decorative structure which marks the 
corner of the German exhibit is done in the 
style of the German Renaissance. It forms 
the quarter of a circle, with a square tower 
at either end, supported by four Ionic pillars, 



and having a decorated plinth upholding 
golden eagles as the crowning features. An 
archway extends through these towers, and 
on the two blank walls are carved and gilded 
medallions. At the base of each of these 
towers is a cleverly-modeled fountain, repre- 
senting a dolphin spouting water into a sea- 
shell basin, upheld by a devilfish. Between the 
two fountains is another basin, which receives 
the overflow from these basins and the water 
from a third fountain, which is a part of this 
feature of the exhibit. 

Connecting the two towers is a curved 
archway, with artistic medallions on either 
side, surmounted by a group fountain, of 
which Neptune, with his trident, is the cen- 
tral figure. On either side of this figure is a 
water horse with ears erect, spouting water 
from pipes held in the mouth, and each con- 
trolled by mermaids. There is a space of 161 
feet, separated from the broad passageway by 
a fence of wrought-iron, with three gates, also 
in wrought-iron, which combine massiveness 
with artistic workmanship. The fence is in 
itself one of the principal features, not only 
of the German exhibit, but of the entire 
Exposition. 

The Magnificent Gateway. 
Armbruster Bros., of Frankford-on-the- 
Main furnish for the exhibit the beautiful 
wrought-iron fence which separates this sec- 
tion of the exhibit from Columbia Avenue. 
The style of the work is rococo and the cen- 
tral one of the three gates is the largest piece 
of wrought-iron art work ever made. It 
stands 40 feet high and is 22 feet in width, 
and the gates alone weigh eighteen tons, 
exclusive of the elaborate posts and sur- 
mounting top piece. The side gates are 30 
feet high and 15 feet wide, and each pair 
weighs thirteen tons. The iron was ham- 
mered and wrought from crude bars entirely 
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by hand work. The fence complete repre- 
sents the work of one hundred and fifty of 
the firm's most skilled workmen for a total 
period of almost six months. Fruit and 
flowers and delicate leaves have been ham- 
mered from the iron until they look to be the 
work of a skillful goldsmith, instead of the 
brawny wielders of sledge hammers over 
huge anvils. The central gate is the princi- 
pal feature of this exhibit. 

Huge bars extend from the top to the 
bottom, filled in between with delicate tracery 
work, and the top and bottom are each 
marked by moldings in keeping with the 
whole. Towering high above the top piece 
is a basket of flowers, hammered out of the 
iron, and looking as lifelike, save for the 
color, as would a basket of wax fruit or 
flowers. The total length of the fence is 161 
feet. After its completion it was set up both 
in Frankford and Berlin, and the news of its 
excellence brought thousands to view it. 
The Emperor himself paid it a visit and 
expressed his admiration of its workman- 
ship in unmeasured terms of praise. It is 
probable that the fence will remain in America 
at the close of the Exposition 

The Statue of Germania. 

The crowning glory of this splendid pa- 
vilion is the statue of Germania which, from 
its lofty pedestal, looks down upon the grand- 
est spectacle of peace and progress which the 
world's history has ever recorded. 

No higher compliment could the Imperial 
Government of Germany have conferred on 
the United States than that of sending this 
masterpieee of Teutonic art, this embodiment 
of the spirit of the reunited Germany. The 
great statue is for the new Reichstag, or 
Parliament building, at Berlin, on Konig 
Platz. That magnificent structure will be 
completed within the coming year, and its 



crowning work is the statue of " Germania." 
Pending the time when the statue is to be 
placed on its pedestal at the Reichstag, 
Emperor William permitted it to be brought 
to Chicago, where it now occupies the post of 
honor on the German pavilion in the Manu- 
factures Building. The statue is of heroic 
size, being 25 feet in height. It stands on a 
base some 50 feet from the floor. 

Ten Millions in Exhibits. 

The loan of the statue illustrates the broad, 
liberal way the German Government and 
people have planned for the Columbian Ex- 
position. The total expenditures of the Im- 
perial Government for the Fair are estimated 
by Herr Wermuth, the Commissioner, at 
$1,000,000. The Prussian Government has 
expended $120,000 more. The Krupp gun 
exhibit, counting the value of material, cost 
$1,500,000. Baror Stumm has gone to an 
outlay of $ioo,OOG in the Mining Building. 
The chemical group cost $80,000 and the 
Saxon textile fabric group $60,000. 

The aggregate value of the German ex- 
hibits runs into huge figures. In the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts alone, their value is esti- 
mated by the Commissioner for that division 
at between $1,000,000 and $1,500,000. 
Adding the value of the exhibits and the 
cost of making them in one grand total, it 
will not be less than $10,000,000. Never 
before and perhaps not soon again will one 
nation send into the confines of another na- 
tion so princely a sum. " Germania," as she 
glances over what her people have done, will 
not feel out of place under the wide sweep 
of the Manufactures Building. 

Entering the hospitable portal, the visitor 
comes upon a portico having for its centre- 
piece a huge painting on porcelain tiles, the 
work of Professor Kips, of Berlin. Four 
curiously-twisted Saracen pillars of porcelain 
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support the half roof of th ^ portico. These are 
works of art also, and there is still another at 
either end of the portico as supports for the 
classic roof. The main portion cf this portico 
is of plaster of Paris, imitating white marble. 
Winding stairways with wrought-iron balus- 
trades lead up to this and make a pretty fore- 
ground for the bronze fountain between the 
two. A pretty feature of this porcelain ex- 
hibit are two small rooms immediately behind 
the tile painting. One of these is a bath 
room with porcelain tub, porcelain tiling, 
ceiling and floor, all in pure white. The 
other one is a dining-room, furnished entirely 
in porcelain, and with the table spread and set 
with the best examples of porcelain art work. 

Some Wonderful Exhibits. 

The German exhibit covers three blocks 
of space, the first containing the great iron 
gates and the Bavarian pavilion, fronting on 
Columbia Avenue, and the second and third 
to the west of the first. The Bavarian Art 
Industry Society's exhibit is not entirely con- 
fined to the Bavarian pavilion, but also oc- 
cupies several elegant stalls on the east front 
of the second block. These stalls, which 
will be decorated and furnished in a charac- 
teristic style, relate to different ages or phases 
of German life. Commencing near the 
Bavarian pavilion and walking north one 
comes first to a reception-room and then to a 
sitting-room. Then comes a German hun- 
ter's room of the olden time, which is a real 
curiosity. Around the wall at intervals are 
antlers and stuffed birds. In the centre is a 
massive oaken table surrounded by leather- 
seated chairs. On the shelves are quaint 
old beer mugs and tankards. In a promi- 
nent place hangs the hunter's brass horn, 
from which one almost expects to hear a 
blast as he looks at it. In the bookcase are 
old books in parchment bindings that look 



as if they might have belonged to Martin 
Luther. 

Passing around the north end of this block 
and walking south a person comes to some 
exhibits of wonderful interest and beauty. 
The first is a collection of old-fashioned Ger- 
man wood stoves. This strange article is 
made of earthenware or porcelain, as the case 
maybe. Each stove is 10 or 15 feet high, 
with folding doors to the grate, and decorated 
in the highest style of art. One can only 
compare it to an altar in potter}'- or porcelain. 

Unique Decorations. 

Next comes an extensive exhibit of cook- 
ing ranges by H. Koloseus of AschafTenburg. 
They are 6x13 feet in size, faced all around 
with beautiful tiling and mounted with pol- 
ished steel and brass. Next to them is a 
splendid display of bronzes by A. Stubbe, cf 
Berlin. The block ends with an exhibit of 
embossed and decorated leather by George 
Hulbe, of Berlin and Hamburg, to see which 
is worth a day's journey in a northeast wind. 

The articles include chairs, screens, shields, 
book-backs, waste-paper boxes and umbrella 
racks. The work is raised, colored, bronzed, 
gilded and figured, and many of the pieces 
are intended to be merely decorative. Of its 
richness and beauty no one can form the least 
idea without seeing it. An ox hide, tanned 
with the hair and horns, is hung on the 
wall to indicate the material used, and a Ger- 
man woman in attendance lets no visitors 
escape without explaining to him that these 
forms of beauty are not produced by any 
stamping process, but by laborious hand- 
work. She produces a piece that is not 
finished and shows how the figures are cut 
into the leather with sharp instruments in- 
stead of being stamped in with a die ; and 
yet on this leather surface are produced such 
designs as the caravels of Columbus, and 
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even a lilac bush in full bloom, with coloring 
as fresh and perfect as if they had been painted 
on canvas. 

The third block of the German exhibit 
contains more splendid exhibits than both of 
the others put together. The first of these 
exhibits is that of the great cutler, J. A. Hen- 
kel, at Solingen. Forty feet of upright show- 
cases, with plate-glass doors, are filled with 
his table, pocket and surgical cutlery. Lying 
down in the front of this showcase is a mag- 
nificent pair of lady's scissors. The blades 
reflect everything about them like mirrors, 
and the handles appear to be of gold, exquis- 
itely chased. Crowds of ladies bend over 
them, and gaze wistfully at them ; and yet 
they will probably never find a purchaser, as 
they are 6 feet long and weigh two hundred 
pounds. 

Rare Cutlery. 

Other familiar articles of cutlery in the same 
neighborhood are on the same Brobdignagian 
scale. There are carving knives and forks, 
of perfect finish in every way, that are 4 feet 
long, and that would be a good load for a 
man; and numerous butchers' knives and 
kitchen knives are just as large. 

The next exhibit is equally interesting for 
its intrinsic merit and on account of the ex- 
hibiter, Prince Stolberg, who is one of the 
hunting associates and boon companions of 
the German Emperor. The exhibit consists 
of decorative ironwork from the Prince's im- 
mense works at Ilsenberg, in the Hartz Moun- 
tains. The articles are antique shields, breast- 
plates, helmets, swords, battle axes and spears, 
and then a line of more peaceable articles, 
such as tables, screens and cigar presses. 

The next attraction is a needle exhibit by 
Funker Bros., of Sachen, mainly noticeable 
for a large picture of a steamer on a rough sea, 
all done in needles, which are skillfully made 



to resemble the sheen of the water. Next to 
that comes a display of perfumery and toilet 
soap by William Rieger, of Frankfort. Then 
there is a rare exhibit of hammered copper 
goods by Peter Seitz, of Munich, consisting 
of vases, chandeliers, lanterns, crucifixes, 
champagne-coolers, and what not. Immense 
vases, 4 feet high and 3 feet wide, graceful in 
shape and elaborately chased and decorated, 
are shown, which have been hammered out 
of a single piece of copper at a cost of $500. 
The next exhibit is that of the Gaggenan Iron 
Works, the specialty of which is a patent 
process for a permanent and artistic enam- 
eling of iron. The articles exhibited include 
vases, console-tables, card-tables, decorative 
shields, flower -stands, alcohol lamps, match- 
safes, vases, inkstands, and a whole line of 
kitchen and dining-room ware. These arti- 
cles are made of iron and yet exquisitely 
painted, so as to resemble the finest earthen- 
ware. So handsome are some of the designs, 
and so elegant the workmanship, that one for- 
gets that it is ironware. At the immense 
works of the company, 1,200 workmen are 
employed. 

Hammered Out of Iron. 

The last booth on the east side of the block 
is that of Armbruster Bros., of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, the manufacturers of the great 
triple gates of the German exhibit on Colum- 
bia Avenue. In the Armbruster booth will 
be seen smaller articles which display even 
greater skill. These articles are candelabra, 
chandeliers, candlesticks, andirons, shields, 
railings, door trimmings, flower-stands, signs, 
German crests, screens, brackets, picture- 
frames, jewelry boxes, yes, and vines and 
flowers, all hammered by hand out of iron. 

Next comes the bewildering exhibit of 
playthings and mechanical toys which is 
given extended notice elsewhere. The exhib- 
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itors are numerous. The first display is that 
of the Sonneberger Toy Factory of Munich, 
which displays a Santa Claus wagon fifteen 
feet high, drawn by a stuffed horse, with a 
stuffed St. Bernard dog trotting along by his 
side; Piled high in this wagon, in picturesque 
confusion, are boys and girls and everything 
imaginable that they delight in. A girl 
drives, and Santa Claus is on the pinnacle of 
the load. The surrounding showcases con- 
tain articles enough to stock a large toy 
shop. 

Next to this, in a sort of glass kiosk, ten 
or twelve feet high, is a wonderful display of 
Lilliputian toys. Everything that men and 
women use in everyday life is here repro- 
duced in miniature for the amusement of 
children. It will be sufficient to refer to one 
group of these, thrown into the shape of a 
banqueting table about two feet in length. 
Here is a perfect layout of tablecloth, nap- 
kins, napkin-rings, knives and forks, candel- 
abra, bottles of wine, wine glasses, and the 
usual dishes for twenty people. Every arti- 
cle is perfectly formed. The exhibitor is 
F. W. Gerlach, of Naumburg. 

Ingenious Devices for Children. 

In the next exhibit are more novelties by 
the combined toy factories of Gotha, Ohrdruff, 
and Waltershausen, in Thuringia. Here is a 
countless multitude of dolls and a toy stable, 
with horses and hostler, that are quite cun- 
ning. But the climax is reached in the dis- 
play of sixty-three firms in Nuremberg and 
Furth, on the inclosure of which is a vast 
panoramic view, 30x50 feet in size, of old 
Nuremberg, painted by William Ritter. This 
exhibit includes drawing material, leaf metal, 
bronze powder and mirrors ; but its greatest 
attraction is its array of toys. Among other 
things is a baby kitchen, valued at #200, but 
the most admirable articles are a line of 



scientific toys arranged by the Bavarian 
Industrial Museum at Nuremberg. Among 
them is every form of steamship, steam 
engine, electrical machinery and magic lan- 
tern, and all of them finished as nicely as if 
they were full size. There are battleships 
three feet long, perfect in every detail, with 
sailors, marines and guns, and no end of 
water craft of other kinds. 

Novelties in Cast Tin. 
On the west side of the block is a novel 
exhibit of cast tin decorations by C. W. Pilz, 
of Freiburg. The articles are mostly church 
ornaments and coffin mountings, which are 
brilliantly beautiful. But the material is also 
largely painted or enameled and made into 
lovely braids and toys. Close by is another 
exhibit of hammered iron decorations by 
Valentin Hammerau,of Frankfort; and then 
the rest of the block is taken up with a com- 
bined exhibit of drugs and chemicals by sev- 
enty-two of the best-known firms in Ger- 
many. In the centre of the booths is a 
temple-like pavilion, gorgeous in design and 
decoration, erected partly as a monument, its 
corner niches adorned with the busts of Lie- 
big Wieland, Heinrich, Rose, and Hoffman. 
The south front of this display is inclosed in 
a lofty and ornate front, with molding and 
statuary. 

The Bavarian Pavilion. 
An integral portion of the German pavilion 
is the smaller Bavarian pavilion on the south 
front of the German space, and separated 
from the lofty towers at the corner nearest 
the clock tower only by the width of an artis- 
tic iron gate. It was erected by Prof. G. 
Seidl, of Munich, for the display of his own 
exhibit, and at his own expense, though the 
work Immediately adjoining it, and apparently 
a part of it, was done at Government expense. 
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Prof. Seidl is only one of 135 members of 
the Bavarian Art Industry Society of Munich 
who are represented by exhibits within a few 
yards of his pavilion. 

The Bavarian pavilion is ?$ feet long 
and 25 feet deep, and includes a central 
portion 30 feet wide and a wing at each 
side 15 feet wide. It is Roman in its 
architecture, while the rest of the German 
pavilion is German Renaissance. It is 
temple-like in effect, the front of the central 
portion being arched and opened and divided 
by pillars into doorways and windows, while 
the roof is carried up by graceful stages to a 
height of 50 feet, with gilded statuary for a 
finish. 

Imitation of Marble. 

The material is staff, the pillars and pilas- 
ters being painted in imitation of variegated 
marble. The frieze, cornice, and roof are 
enriched with bas-reliefs, statuary, flowers 
and evergreens, and on a tablet near the 
top is inscribed " Kunst und Gewerke des 
Volks Staerke " — " Art and Industry are 
the Strength of the People." 

The east wing has a large front window, 
adorned with sculptured and inlaid marble, 
while in the front of the west wing is a niche 
lined with mosaic. In front of each wing 
and connected with it architecturally, is an 
oblong basin and fountain of corresponding 
design. The entrance is approached by a 
flight of six steps, flanked by sphinxes in 
stone. 

This pavilion is crowded all the time. The 
reason is that even when seen from a distance 
it presents an appearance of splendor. The 
interior consists of three rooms. They are de- 
signed as an exhibit of Prof. Seidl's artistic 
antiques, and for this purpose the east room 
is conceived as a German dining-room of the 
Renaissance period, the middle room as a 



palatial presentation-room, and the east room 
as a royal boudoir. Everything in them is 
in keeping with this idea, except the flooring, 
which, in view of the incessant tramping of 
the multitude, is necessarily covered with 
coarse matting. 

Reminders of Fatherland. 

The German dining-room is more curious 
than pleasing. The quaint-paneled and varie- 
gated ceiling could hardly be called beautiful, 
and the walls are draped in brown velvet 
tapestry, relieved at intervals by vertical 
widths of light-colored cloth, richly embroid- 
ered, the whole producing an unpleasant 
gloom. On one side of the room is an im- 
mense sideboard with glass doors, containing 
articles of glassware in rainbow glass. On an 
antique centre-table is a jewelry box of ham- 
mered iron and a quaint beer tankard three 
feet high. Scattered around are chairs and 
cabinets which three hundred years ago were 
fit for kings. 

The presentation-room is in the style of 
the seventeenth century and is more brilliant 
and striking. The ceiling is an arch from 
front to rear, divided by deep, gilded mold- 
ings into a dozen panels, each of which con- 
tains a painting. The canvas on which one's 
eye rests first as he enters is by Prof. Von 
Lenbach, of Munich, and represents Venus 
in a seashell floating in the water. The rest 
are by Prof. Seitz of the same city, and rep- 
resent tire genius of the winds, the fire-fiend, 
and a number of mythical characters. Con- 
trasting finely with the ceiling, the walls are 
covered with crimson damask tapestry. The 
doors are of rosewood, inlaid with walnut, 
ebony and oak. The door-frames are of 
various kinds of marble, so intricately inlaid 
as to be almost mosaics. A small mantel 
in one end of the room corresponds with 
them in material and design. 
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On the west wall hangs a large shield of 
silver, copper, and painted enamel, presented 
to Prince Bismarck and loaned by him for 
this occasion. On a centre-table is a huge 
album bound in blue velvet and trimmed 
with gold, which was presented to the 
Emperor William II. by the city of Munich, 
and is filled with hundreds of autographs of 
its leading citizens and officials. Alongside 
this, in an elaborate case, is a field mar- 
shal's baton, presented to Von Moltke by 
the city of Coin. These last three articles 
are in the presentation room, however, only 
temporarily. On one of the cabinets is an 
ornamented piece of bronze and gold, sur- 
mounted by a bust of William II., which is 
said to be a prize that he took at a horse 
race. The inscription, translated, is : " Em- 
peror William II., the victor in the large 
army steeplechase at the Hoppegarten, June 
9, 1890." N 

Rarest Gem of All, 

But it is the royal boudoir that captivates 
every beholder. The room is oval in form, 
and the ceiling, being unfinished, is covered 
with canvas. The walls are hung with blue 
velvet, on which is embroidered by hand, in 
pure gold, such a mass of designs in flowers 
and cereals that the cloth is absolutely heavy 
with the precious metal. 

The west wall is nearly taken up with a 
large mirror, which, according to the state of 
the art at that period, is made up of forty 
smaller mirrors. It is flanked by palm-trees 
carved in wood and gilded. Similar mirrors, 
of half the size, adorn the ends of the room. 
These features correspond with a broad, 
heavily-molded gilt frieze which encircles the 
walls above the velvet tapestry. All are in 
the rococo style of the sixteenth century. 

The furniture was the property of Ludwig 
II., of Bavaria, and is now owned by his 



brother and successor. It is loaned by the 
Prince Regent, Luitpold, for Mr. Seidl's ex- 
hibit. It is taken from the Castle of Herren- 
chiemsee, in the Bavarian Alps. It consists 
of a coronation chair, two smaller chairs, 
four divans, two console tables, and four 
candelabra. These articles are brilliant and 
beautiful in design, and are so richly gilded 
that one can hardly doubt that they are solid 
gold. 

By Jewelers of Baden. 

Baden makes an exhibit at the north end 
of the enclosure. There are three artistic iron 
gates, which serve as a background, the cen- 
tral one of which stands 20 feet high, and has 
beneath its ornamental top-piece the word 
" Baden," wrought in iron. The work of 
jewelers of Baden will be shown in cases 
directly in front of this. These gates are 
the work of Bieler, of OfTenburg, Baden. 
The Bavarian countries have contributed 
three more ornamental wrought-iron gates 
for the south end of the enclosure. 

The textile fabrics of Germany, the porce- 
lain and other art works of the empire, along 
with other articles of a similar nature, have 
all the space lying to the west of this, and 
extending to the aisle which separates the 
German exhibit into two parts. The exhibit 
of glass and pottery is particularly complete. 
The glass industry of Germany is considered 
of paramount importance, and included in 
the exhibits are samples of two new methods 
of glass making of German invention. The 
one is the regenerative method of gas firing, 
the conception and introduction of which are 
credited to Friedrich Siemens, and the other 
is the production of glasses for optical, physi- 
cal, and chemical purposes, the basis of a 
new principle which is carried out under the 
auspices of the Prussian Government. 

The ceramic art has existed in Germany 
since the remotest antiquity, and there will 
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will be shewn samples of all classes of work, 
from the crude ware of the German fore- 
fathers to the highly ornamental work of the 
present day. 

Choice Textile Fabrics. 

In textile fabrics there is made a display 
which the German representatives consider 
the equal of anything that can be made by 
any country. The individual efforts have 
been combined into exhibits which represent 
whole provinces. In one single display may 
be grouped the choicest fabrics from a score 
of mills, all put under the head of the town 
or province which makes the display, and the 
only distinguishing marks to tell from whose 
factory the goods came are the names 
arranged in a long list beside one of the 
cases. 

Crefeld, for example, makes a display of 
silk goods of every description. Dress goods 
and trimmings occupy cases alongside those 
given over to a display of trimming silks, and 
adjoining this will be seen goods intended 
for umbrellas and parasols, for upholstery 
work, for neckwear, and for the varied uses 
to which silk is put. One large window will 
be given over to a display of the manufacture 
of silk from the cocoon to the finished ma- 
terial. Fourteen firms have contributed to 
this display. 

Rich Display of Laces. 
Pleven makes a display of laces and em- 
broideries. The display of guipure lace is par- 
ticularly full. The method of making this 
lace will be fully explained. It consists of 
the embroidering of the beautiful tracery 
patterns in either cotton or linen on a thin 
background of woolen goods. This is treated 
to an acid preparation which cuts away the 
woolen fabric, leaving the tracery in bold 
relief. 

39- F 



From Chemnitz comes a display of knitted 
goods in silk, woolen, and cotton. Some 
patriotic German manufacturer, too modest 
to put his name upon his own works, has 
included in the list of articles displayed some 
silken stockings, which bear the patriotic 
inscriptions, woven into the goods, " Hail 
Columbia," and "Chicago, World's Fair, 
1893." 

Fine Curtains from Eibenstock. 

Handwork in embroideries, laces and bead- 
work fill a case which bears the name of the 
German town Eibenstock. This town also 
excels in the making of lace curtains, and 
there will be made a display on surrounding 
walls of some of the most delicate designs in 
this class of goods ever produced. 

Reichenau makes a display of woolen goods 
and Glauchau shows women's dress goods in 
all the kinds and styles produced in Saxony. 
Schneeberg firms exhibit hand-made lace, 
guipures, collars, embroideries and other work 
of this character. In Schneeberg there is a 
school, under the control of the State, for the 
making of hand-made lace, and an exhibit 
comes from this institution. Leipsic spinners 
of woolens make an interesting display of 
woolen yarns, dyed in all the shades known 
to commerce. There is a large exhibit of 
carpets and rugs made by the biggest firm in 
this line in Oelnitz. 

Ecclesiastical art in all its branches is shown 
in great profusion. Altar sculpture and orna- 
ments in metal and marble, gold and silver 
chalices, candelabra, stained glass for win- 
dows and clerical vestments, including laces 
and embroideries in silver and gold, are among 
the things shown. 

With the consent of his Majesty, Emperor 
William, a number of especial works of art 
and industry, consisting of dedicatory vessels, 
addresses of welcome, and similar honorary 
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presentations, presented on public occasions 
to himself, or to Emperor William I., or to 
Emperor Frederick, are given the place of 
honor in the room back of the decorative cor- 
ner structure. There are, in addition to these, 
similar gifts and addresses presented to the 
various sovereigns of German principalities, 
Prince Bismarck, the late Field Marshal Count 
Von Moltke, and prizes awarded by the Em- 
peror for special excellence in field and water 
sports. These exhibits, as regards their com- 
position and workmanship, are thought to 
offer a convenient illustration of the progress- 
ive application of the improvements in these 
various arts and industries. 

Chief among these articles is a gold cup 
with enamel and jewels, presented to the pres- 
ent Emperor at the time of his marriage, 
medals, congratulatory addresses and various 
articles of merit given to the first Emperor 
William during his lifetime, cups and ad- 
dresses in beautiful binding presented to the 
Emperor Frederick, a silver punch-bowl 
given to Prince Henry of Prussia at the time 
of his marriage, a few years ago, and articles 
of especial interest coming from Prince Bis- 
marck. 

Prince Bismarck's Treasures. 

Prince Bismarck has expressed a great inter- 
est in the World's Fair, and included in the 
articles which he sends is a silver table centre- 
piece, representing the triumphs of Germania ; 
a silver shield, a drinking bowl and exquisitely- 
chased copper flagon, and a bronze group. 
Field Marshal Von Moltke's jeweled baton, 
given to him. by the city of Cologne, and the 
freedom of various cities, inclosed in wood, 
ivory and silver cases, are included in the lists, 
besides numerous works of art from less 
known German princes and notables. 

In all, exhibits are made by more than three 
thousand German firms and individuals. 



These include the exhibits in- the various 
• buildings, but the greater part of the number 
are to be found in the German exhibit in 
Manufactures Hall. 

Statue of Germania. 

No part of the exhibits in Agricultural 
Building is more attractive than the German 
section. The pavilion of a Cologne firm is 
the largest in this section, and is built entirely 
of chocolate. There is a statue of Ger- 
mania 1 1 feet high, which is a reproduction 
of " Niederwald " monument. This also is 
of solid chocolate and weighs nearly three 
thousand pounds. The pedestal of the statue 
is ornamental/vvith relief portraits of Emperor 
William I., Emperor Frederick and Bismarck, 
and Bismarck and Moltke. 

This pavilion is built in the Renaissance 
style, and is 38 feet high. Thirty thousand 
pounds of chocolate were used in its con- 
struction. Another great exhibit in the Ger- 
man section is by the Kali Works, of Stras- 
burg, in which forty firms join. Another 
fine exhibit is by the Apollinaris Company, 
which occupies the corner of the section 
facing the centre of the building. By a clever 
arrangement of mirrors the impression is 
created that the space is almost unlimited, 
and a very pretty effect is produced. 

Enough samples of the company's product 
are on exhibition to show that it is distributed 
under separate labels from about all the 
countries on the globe, even including Malay. 
In the centre of the pavilion is placed a piece 
of choice statuary, representing " Flora 
Ascending from the Flowers." 

One-sixth of the main floor of Electricity 
Building was allotted to Germany, and nearly 
as much space in the gallery was similarly 
assigned. The electricity exhibit is in charge 
of Dr. Walter Lobach, while the electro- 
medical instruments and the astronomical 
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and microscopical apparatus, which will 
occupy the gallery space, is under the 
direction of Alfred Hirschmann, of Berlin. 

"We have," so Dr. Lobach reports, " a 
dynamo of one thousand horse-power, sent 
by Fiemcus & Halske, the big electrical 
manufacturers of our country. Then we have 
new alternating current motors and dynamos 
(Lamffen and Frankfort system), and all kinds 
of electrical apparatus and arc lights. Search 
lights, furnished by Shunkent & Co., of 
Nuremburg, have been placed on the tops of 
the highest buildings, and send a flood of 
light over the grounds at night, We also 
have a showing of electrical wire workings. 
Several firms exhibit articles of great histori- 
cal and scientific value." 

In the gallery space has been assigned 
forty-three firms, coming from all parts of 
the Empire. To the public nothing will be 
more curious than a clock whose cost was 
$4,000. It stands about 8 feet high. The 
base is sculptured after the old French style. 
Twelve dials, made of ivory, will give the 
time of that number of the principal capitals 
of the world. A music box will play every 
hour and chimes will strike the half and 
quarter hours. 

There is shown a great number of electro- 
medical instruments of interest to physicians. 
The highest type of microscope manufac- 
tured in Germany, astronomical, surveying 
and other scientific instruments, optical clocks 
.and chemical instruments are represented 
extensively. 

In the Transportation Department. 
Here Germany makes a creditable showing 
in everything pertaining to the great ship- 
building industry and navigation. There is a 
novel exhibit showing large models of trans- 
atlantic express steamers. These models 
, have been placed in the different longitudes 



and latitudes of the Atlantic miniature ocean 
and regulated every day according to daily 
telegraphic dispatches from New York, thus 
giving the visitor an idea of the routes and 
travels of these ocean steamships. The 
models of war vessels are all equipped with 
lilliputian guns of the Krupp rapid-firing sys- 
tem. The German shipyards of Kiel are rep- 
resented by a number of excellent models, 
of which the armored man-of-war " Kaiserin 
Augusta " attracts the most attention. The 
" Kaiserin Augusta " is a triple-screw steamer 
of 6,100 tons displacement and 1 2,000 horse- 
power. 

The Royal Prussian Ministry of Public 
Works has made an extensive exhibit in Gal- 
lery 10 of the building, showing improve- 
ments of the water-ways of Germany's princi- 
pal rivers. A plaster map of large dimensions 
shows the Nord-Oster canal, connecting the 
Baltic with the German sea. 

Thursday, June 15th, the birthday of the 
Emperor, was set apart for observance by the 
Germans, and was celebrated with great eclat. 
From all parts of the country the Teutons 
gathered ; the Exposition authorities provided 
a special programme of appropriate music 
and fireworks ; and the attendance at the 
Fair reached the highest figure up to that 
time recorded — there having been more than 
two hundred thousand visitors, of whom one 
hundred and sixty-five thousand paid the 
admission fee. 

The Liberian Exhibit. 
The only negro Republic in Africa is cred- 
itably present at the World's Fair. Liberia's 
show is really a museum. Everything in the 
section has a freakish suggestion of wild life. 
Even the palm oil and coffee are in queer, 
rotund bottles, such as one might expect to 
find on the west coast of Africa. As Liberia 
is one of the strangest countries in the world 
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— a Christian negro State hemmed in by- 
Mohammedans and savages — so its exhibit 
is a queer mixture of jungle wonder and the 
products of a struggling civilization. 

The exhibit of Liberia is at the northwest 
end of the Agricultural Building, just behind 
the Japanese booth. The booth is arranged 
in a simple manner, but with a suggestion of 
wildness, which is impressed on the visitor 
by the mumber of tiger and leopard skins 
which ornament the walls. As the visitor 
approaches the booth he is brought face to 
face with the frowning black faces of the idols 
worshiped by the tribe of Mandingoes. 
Rudely carved heads in wood, decorated 
with fibres dyed black, are these gods that 
ruled the tempest and the sun for the native 
Africans in Liberia. Above the entrance an 
arch is formed of two immense horns, fully 
four feet long. 

The Flag of the Republic. 

The jars full of peanuts and vegetable oils 
are ranged against a background of animal 
skins. Two huge elephant tusks meeting tip 
to tip form an arch over the entrance. 
Around these the flag is draped. At the first 
glance one would take it for the American 
standard. The State was founded and colon- 
ized by an American society and the flag was 
made similar to that of the United States, 
except that one large white star shows on the 
field of blue. Inside the pavilion about the 
first thing that one would notice is a stuffed 
hippopotamus guarding one corner of the 
section. On the high wall at the rear are the 
skins of monkeys, tigers, goats, gazelles, 
otters and squirrels, making a crazy quilt of 
bright, hairy colors. In the show-cases and 
dangling from high poles are a thousand 
trinkets, telling the story of life in the African 
interior. Although Liberia has 2,500,000 
people, only 40,000 are civilized and under 



Christian influence. It has a President and 
Cabinet, but in the outer provinces the chiefs 
are still wearing war-bonnets made of tiger 
skins and shells. Some of these articles of 
head gear are shown. 

Rude Implements of War. 

There are native swords, possibly supplied 
to the negroes by the Dutch traders who pene- 
trated upper Guinea in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. They are made of steel, but numerous 
notches cut into the metal near the rude 
wooden hilt indicate the murderous use to 
which they have been put. Each notch rep- 
resents a man's life. Some of the notches 
are narrow, indicating that a member of the 
rank and file of the opposing army had fallen 
under that particular blade. Others are broad, 
and mean that a chief had met his death by 
the same sword. One of the the blades had 
thirty-eight notches near its hilt, three of 
which were of a broad nature. The edges of 
these swords are almost as sharp to-day as 
they were when exchanged by the Dutch, 
traders for ivory. 

Attached to the native swords are some 
queer little daggers, which seem to have been 
used for dissecting purposes after the fataL 
blow had been struck. Commissioner King 
has had trouble with these daggers, and has 
been compelled to nail everything down to 
the show stands. Recently three of the dag- 
gers were stolen, and although detectives 
sniffed around for a clew as to the thief, noth- 
ing further has been heard of the missing 
weapons. The stolen daggers were the 
choicest specimens in the whole collection, 
and it is thought that some one who was 
acquainted with their value appropriated them 
for purposes of sale at some curiosity shop. 

Adorning one of the pillars of the booth 
are a number of weaver nests, those quaint 
straw structures which look like big pistols, 
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arranged to prevent monkeys from stealing 
the eggs of the weaver birds. There arc 
specimens of cotton weaving which have curi- 
ous designs of blue-legged men and red tigers 
with turned-up toes. 

From the Mandingo tribe have been 
brought many quaint objects used in peace 
and war. War shirts, inscribed with legends 
and fetish inscriptions, swords whose hilts are 
decorated in a curious manner with crocodile 
■skin, and murderous assegais so heavy that 
they could only be used by an Umslopogaas 
as described by Rider Haggard. Everything 
that is pretty and quaint as produced by the 
Mandingoes, the natives of Queah, Dey, 
Congo, Golah and Gedibo has been added to 
the Liberian exhibit, and a wonderful collec- 
tion of carved leather objects, calabash 
gourds, knives and assegais can be seen by 
the visitor to the Agricultural Building. 
Bows and arrows of unique design are 
arranged symmetrically on some of the 
stands. The arrows are carved with rude 
designs, some of which are symbolic of the 
religious worship of the tribes. 

Types of Liberian Dwellings. 

The difference between the uncivilized por- 
tion of Liberia and that inhabited by the real 
citizens of the Black Republic is very marked, 
as is shown in the models of the native house 
and the modern house. The former is a 
crude structure, built of bamboo and palm 
strips, and having a covering of palm leaves 
several feet in thickness. The modern house 
is built of wood, and is as well constructed 
as any American frame house. The differ- 
ence is almost as marked in the agricultural 
exhibits from Liberia proper, which has been 
cultivated in the nineteenth century fashion 
with modern machinery. Liberia is the 
founder of the palm kernel oil trade, and the 
Republic is also famous for its Liberia coffee, 



the superiority of which is due to physical 
and chemical qualities of the fruit of a tree 
indigenous to the country. 

Specimens of Raw Fabrics. 

Few of the finished manufactures of the 
country are displayed in the exhibit, which is 
only meant to display the raw products and 
articles showing the manners and customs 
of the natives. Specimens of all the exports 
— palm oil, palm kernels, fibre, coffee, cam- 
wood, cocoa, ivory and rubber — which are 
meant to show that Liberia is the garden 
spot of West Africa are on exhibition. 
Liberia proper is showing coffee in all stages 
of manufacture, and also has a collection of 
dyes. Fibres of all kinds are suspended 
from the pillars in the booth, and skins of 
animals, dressed and prepared as drawing- 
room rugs, decorate the walls. Here are 
skins of deer, goat, striped monkey skins, 
squirrel skins, tiger-cat skins and leopard 
skins. 

Mr. Fred B. King, of Clay Ashland, 
Liberia, is in charge of the exhibit. He is 
one of the commissioners and will remain 
throughout the Exposition. Henry W. 
Grimes, Attorney-General of the Republic, a 
tall colored man of clerical address, is in 
Chicago. The forty-seventh anniversary of 
the independence of the Government will 
come on July 26, and will be appropriately 
observed. The Committee on Ceremonies set 
apart Liberia day as one of the special dates 
of the Exposition programme. 

The Italian Exhibit. 

May 26th, Italy's beautiful display of artis- 
tic merchandise was opened to the public 
gaze, and has ever since been the gathering 
point for admiring thousands. On opening 
day, when, the bars before the entrance were 
finally withdrawn, the visitors were surprised 
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into silence by the beauty of the scene before 
them. They paused before the imperial bust 
of King Humbert, gazing with admiration 
upon the work of the royal artist, much as 
Roman citizens might have done upon the 
works of the Grecian artists brought to Rome 
to grace the triumph of the eagle. They 
swarmed among the byways of the exhibit to 
view the statuary chiseled in marble and 
carved in wood. Every line made by the 
sculptor's tools was traced with the interest 
of art connoisseurs. Every expression upon 
the countenances of the figures was criticised 
with artistic precision. 

None suffered by the close examination by 
many eyes. The modern artists of Italy had 
done their work well. They had fashioned 
the cold marble and yielding wood into 
figures which seemed to need but the breath 
of life to make them men and women. The 
African slave, Sira, done in bronze and yel- 
low marble, with hands chained, told by her 
expression all too plainly the sad story of her 
slavery. The carved wooden figures of Mar- 
guerite and Mephisto illustrated plainly the 
characters depicted by the great Goethe. 

A shadow of gloom was, however, cast 
over the occasion. Francisco Tasso, the 
artist who designed and carved the figures, 
who had labored to make the exhibit worthy 
of his country, and who had accompanied the 
exhibit to the Fair to assist in its arrange- 
ment, had only a few days previously died, 
despite the efforts of physicians. 

Beautiful Articles and Relics. 
Passing from the statuary around the 
section, the visitors indulged in the luxury 
of other things not less beautiful or wonder- 
ful. On one side were artistic specimens of 
wrought-iron work made into all sorts of 
happy combinations and pretty designs. In 
one portion of the section was a bedchamber 



furnished with antique furniture and rugs and 
portieres of polished and embroidered leather. 
In another corner was a room fitted with a 
set of furniture made of ebony and inlaid 
with ivory. Two tables in this section at- 
tracted special attention. They were of 
antique pattern and the tops were inlaid with 
ivory in designs depicting battle scenes. 

At another place the visitors were trans- 
ported within the walls of Pompeii, whose 
treasures none had before beheld save in the 
immortal work which describes her last days. 
But here were the real things, or, rather, 
reproductions of them, which decorated the 
sideboards and mantels of the homes in that 
famous city, the very memory of whose 
existence was effaced for centuries. 

Profusion of Ornaments. 

Gold and silver vases, jewelry, bracelets, 
ornaments of rare coral, and jewels, all repro- 
ductions of articles found in the subterranean 
ruins, were seen in endless profusion. Some, 
even, were genuine and taken from the 
museum and school of Alexander Castelani, 
in Rome. 

Besides, there were tapestries of modern 
design and others which, made long ago, 
had stood the test of three and even four 
centuries of decay, yet seemed to have come 
fresh from the hands of the makers. Filigree 
work in silver and all sorts of toilet articles 
fashioned from tortoise shell were seen in 
abundance. All these things, with chandel- 
iers, laces, mosaics, mirrors, hand-painted 
glass ornaments, vases almost priceless in 
value, with hundreds and even thousands ot 
other articles fashioned with the characteristic 
art of Italy, kept a constant stream of visitors 
pouring into the section long after it became 
necessary to turn the current into the great 
coronas to light the scene. 

The display of marble statuary is the most 
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extensive of all the exhibits, and the most 
popular. The figures range from statuettes 
to life size, and are especially rich in busts of 
children, whose faces afford the best subjects 
for the expression of genuine emotion. One 
little girl carries a bird in her hand, and per- 
fect joy is delineated ; another holds a dead 
bird, and her sorrow takes a strong hold on 
the sympathy of the observer, who is, instinct- 
ively, prompted to wipe away the tear which 
shines on her cheek. A group of three 
children leaning against the balcony rail of a 
box at a theatre is an ideally perfect picture 
of happiness. There are figures with drapery 
which the visitor wishes to raise, better to 
study the features. 

Among the expensive pieces is a " Rebecca 
at the Well," which was bought by King 
Humbert for $3 ,000. It stands on a pedestal 
of green antique marble from Rome, which is 
very rare, and worth, in addition to the price 
of the statue, about $800. A vase of white 
and sienna marble, about three feet high, is 
worth nearly $3,000. It is estimated that 
one exhibitor alone of marble statuary shows 
articles worth more than $200,000. A 
remarkable combination of two kinds of mar- 
ble and bronze in the figure of a negro girl is 
shown. The head, arms and feet are of 
bronze, and the drapery of the two distinct 
marbles, all joined so deftly that they seem to 
have been cut from the same piece. The 
puzzling thing about it is how a marble 
drapery could be wrapped about a bronze 
shoulder without a break. 

Laces Beyond Price. 
Venice, the thousand-isled, is prepared to 
resume its olden supremacy in one of the 
most ancient of arts. Back in the Middle 
Ages the filmy fabrics of the Venetian lace 
makers were famous throughout Europe, but 
gradually lace making became a lost art, and 



in 1 870 there were but five women in Venice 
who knew the secrets of the dainty trade. 
Since that time, however, the old industry 
has been revived, and to-day a single Vene- 
tian firm employs more than 4,000 women 
constantly. For the Columbian Exposition 
the lacemakers of Venice have prepared an 
exhibit which they confidently claim will give 
again to the Queen of the Adriatic its former 
position of preeminence. 

In the Italian section in Manufactures 
Building there stands a high pavilion, whose 
very columns have taken the form of delicate 
lace work, and on the roof of which are 
figures representing the women of Venice 
working with their needles on the famous 
Venetian point. This is the Venetian lace 
house. About the walls and in cases in the 
interior of the building are displayed speci- 
mens of every variety of Venetian lace and 
needlework. 

There are cobwebby fabrics ranging in 
price from two cents to one thousand dollars 
a yard. There are great pieces of rose point 
as soft and delicate as a spider's web, scarfs 
and veils of old Venetian point fit for the 
bridal of a Princess, and fans and lace hand- 
kerchiefs which would drive a woman to 
frenzy. A novelty in lace work is the poly- 
gram pattern, done in many colors with the 
most delicate shadings and used almost exclu- 
sively for screens and banners. 

In Gold and Silver. 

One great case is entirely filled with lace 
bedspreads. Some of the more expensive are 
valued at $1,000 each, and are done in 
rococo point, laced with blue and gold rib- 
bons and embroidered by hand in gold and 
silver. A single firm now employs a thou- 
sand men in this line of work alone. 

A remarkable thing about the lacemakers 
of Venice is that the women who do even 
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the finest and most difficult pieces are con- 
tent to work for fifteen and sixteen cents a 
day, and the retail price made by the lace- 
makers is based on the estimate of twenty 
cents for each day's work on the piece. In 
this way it is easy to tell just how long it 
has taken the patient lacemakers to complete 
a given piece. Thus if a lace scarf be sold 
for twenty-five dollars by a reputable dealer 
in Venice it may be estimated that one hun- 
dred and twenty-five days' labor has been 
given to its construction. 

The contents of this lace-house in the Ital- 
ian section are valued at more than £400,000, 
and from the splendid veil patterned exactly 
after that worn by Maria Louisa, Empress of 
the French, to the most modern and inex- 
pensive bit of edging, it will interest and ex- 
cite the attention of every woman who may 
come within sight. 

Artistic Wood Carvings. 

Lace is not the only test of the Italian's 
patience. It is shown in his elaborate and 
delicate wood carving and in the wonderful 
mosaics. There are many exhibits of furni- 
ture, mainly ornamental pieces, made of 
ebony, inlaid with ivory in the most intricate 
figures. In spite of the slow progress which 
must be made with this work it is not expen- 
sive, but it is not likely to strike the Ameri- 
can fancy on account of its elaborate and 
intricate workmanship. 

More interesting specimens of this class 
of art are found in the reproductions of 
flowers, portraits and figures by inlay- 
ing colored marbles in a slab of black 
marble. The effect is that of a superior oil 
painting. The artist first cuts out of the 
black marble the outline of the object to be 
reproduced, and then begins the painfully- 
slow process of fitting together, in this space, 
minute pieces of marble possessing all the 



requisite colors and shades found in the orig- 
inal. 

It is said to require days and often months 
to find a piece of marble, often half the size 
of the finger nail, which, although it has the 
desired color, has the delicate shading neces- 
sary. To illustrate this work a picture, not 
more than 8 by 1 2 inches in size, shows a 
branch with flowers and buds surrounded by 
birds and butterflies. In another, pearls and 
precious stones take the place of pieces of 
marble in showing fruits, as in a miniature 
bunch of grapes and the berries on a vine. 
This exhibit is a choice illustration of the 
Florentine mosaics. 

Novel Figures. 

An old wood carver from Venice has 
brought over a novel idea in the combination 
of two figures in one, back to back, which 
he so places in front of a mirror that the 
observer sees two distinct figures. Mephis- 
topheles and Marguerite are back to back in 
the same block of wood ; but when they 
stand in front of a mirror, which is set in a 
framework representing a church, and what, 
appears to be the open door, the tempter 
seems to be standing in Marguerite's path, 
persuading her not to enter the holy place. 

A young girl from the country visits her 
lover in the city against the wishes of her 
parents. While promenading the streets her 
parents unexpectedly appear. The girl sug- 
gests to her companion that he stand at her 
back, and she partially covers him with her 
drapery. Placed in front of the mirror, Jthe 
demure face of the girl is seen, and behind 
her, partially concealed, but facing the obser- 
ver, is the young man with finger on lips, as 
though admonishing silence. 

The evil one himself is depicted in various 
forms, and a human figure is made to serve 
as an artistic electrolier. The wood is col- 
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ored to represent bronze. The lights are 
four incandescent bulbs, radiating towards 
the four points of the compass. The figure 
stands on an Egyptian base of ebony, elab- 
orately carved with hieroglyphics. It is in- 
tended for illumination. The figures are 
made from Italian pine and are said to be 
worth $300 to $1,000 each. 

Deftly Made Mosaics and Bric-a-Brac. 

In other exhibits there are specimens of 
glass mosaics, Oriental scenes in wood carv- 
ing, the figures being richly ornamented in 
gold, bronze and enamel; a bronze bust of 
the King of Italy, made in Venice in 18S6; 
ornamental iron work in fences, chandeliers, 
etc.; a bedroom set ornamented in gold and 
a rich silk canopy over it, with elaborately 
carved furniture. 

In front of the pavilion an artist of Naples, 
Alle Mollica, will show two original majolica 
paintings. He was the originator of this 
style of art, which is said to be much more 
difficult than the ordinary tile painting. One 
of his subjects is "The Sea Goddess." The 
goddess is represented as floating on the sea, 
with nymphs bringing her flowers in bewilder- 
ing profusion. The picture is 8 by 12 
feet in size and was made last year. The 
artist himself was draping it yesterday tack- 
ing red velvet on the wood work, against 
which its rich gold frame was leaning. 

The companion piece represents a Roman 
scene and is much larger. The coloring is 
wonderfully perfect when it is considered 
that the colors, as they appear after the 
burning, are not the same that the artist 
paints on the ware. It is necessary for him 
to paint and burn many and many a time 



before the desired effect is produced. There 
are sixty panels in this picture, each weighing 
fourteen pounds, and the picture is priced at 
$20,000. Mollica shows in miniature a 
majolica painting which he calls, " A Dream 
and Its Reality," the original of which was 
sold to the royal family of Greece for 20,000 
francs. 

The Pavilion. 

Italy's section fronts on Columbia Avenue 
near the south end of Manufactures Build- 
ing. The facade itself is not particularly 
striking. The country's coat of arms sur- 
mounts it and the frieze contains medallions 
of Michael Angelo and Cristofero Colombo. 
An inscription, "Italy," is placed over the 
main entrance, the date 1492 on one side 
and 1893 on the other. Below, over each 
of the principal portals, are the names of 
the cities " Milano," " Firenze," " Roma," 
" Genova " and " Napoli." 

The entrance to the section is guarded by 
a bronze piece representing the lion and his 
prey, and on either side are bronze pieces, 
called " The Wrestlers." The Italians have 
about 10,000 square feet of space, but claim 
to be so cramped that the}' cannot show 
their goods to advantage. 

In front of the facade is a copy in bronze 
of " The Gladiator." This casting was made 
by the celebrated Nelli foundry, at Rome, 
and is an exact reproduction of the bronze 
figure discovered near Rome about two 
years ago. The original dates back to the 
time of the Roman Empire, and is one of the 
most remarkable of the works of art.* It is 
perfect in every lespect, even the gashes on 
the arms and legs of the gladiator, looking 
as fresh as though made yesterday. 
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JAPAN was the first among foreign 
nations to respond to the invitation of 
the Columbian Exposition, was the 
first to appoint a Commission, and her 
Commissioners were the earliest to arrive 
upon the ground. In the outset the govern- 
ment made an appropriation of six hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars to defray the 
expenses of the official exhibit ; and that sum 
has been largely augmented .since, while 
large sums in addition have been expended 
by individual exhibitors. The members of 
the Commission in America are S. Tegima, 
Commissioner General, director of the Tokio 
Technological School ; M. Kuru, official 
architect, architect-in-chief to the department 
of education, and Secretaries Y. Yambe, T. 
Uchida, H. Skiyama, H. Ishizawe, and K. 
Tawara. 

The part taken by Japan in the Exposition 
is simply wonderful when the cost and dis- 
tance involved in transportation are con- 
sidered. The number of exhibits run into 
the thousands, and their value is immense. 
It is well known that the Japanese are far 
advanced in their artistic works, as shown in 
the buildings at the Wooded Island and many 
other places inside Jackson Park. These 
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people were very eager in exhibiting their ex- 
quisite designs, of which they are always 
proud and which they are willing to have 
compared with the work of any nation in the 
world. 

Japanese Manufactures. 

Among these exhibits the most valuable 
will be seen at the Manufactures' Building, 
where the Japanese have over 150 tons of 
most interesting articles, which were made 
because of their earnest desire to show their 
proficiency in artistic beauty. There are a 
great many works in lacquer applied to 
metallic and wooden objects — various kinds 
of shelves, boxes, household furniture and 
other things. The lacquer work of Japan 
has extraordinary durability, resisting the 
common solvents. It can be kept for many 
hundreds of years without changing its color 
or luster, being then perfectly pretty as new; 
these are of the highest quality and among 
the rarest and most prized treasures of deco- 
rative art. 

Porcelain and Art Wares. 

There are also a great many specimens of 
porcelain and earthen wares. Although the 
method of manufacturing glazed potter)'- was 
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first introduced from China, there is no com- 
parison between the present Japanese and 
Chinese porcelain. In Japan the porcelain 
wares were first manufactured at Seto, where 
they were very successful. Since then the 
art has spread throughout the country. Por- 
celain wares are called in Japan " Seto," be- 
cause they were first manufactured at Seto. 
Among the porcelain-producing districts Seto, 
Satsuma and Hizen are the greatest, and the 
people in these districts declare that no one 
can approach to their marvelous fertility of 
invention and skill in the manipulation of all 
sorts of clay. 

One of the chief characteristics of Japanese 
pottery is its wonderful success in the imita- 
tion of all kinds of materials and textures of 
surface, one great object apparently being to 
make it resemble anything rather than what 
it really is. 

The manufactures of the Province of 
Aichiken make a most magnificent display of 
lacquers, bronzes, jewelry and curiosities. 
One of the finest features are an incense- 
burner and pair of vases, constructed of gold 
and silver, which are valued at twenty-five 
thousand dollars. The burner and base are 
twelve feet high by four feet wide. 

Wonderful Carvings. 

Carvings of various kinds will be presented 
at the Manufactures' Building to show the 
artistic features of Japanese carvings. A 
dozen falcons carved in bronze are exhibited 
by Tadamasa Hayashi, and are one of the 
best exhibits from Japan. These falcons 
were carved by Chokichi Suzuki, who, at the 
cost of his life had to finish the dozen. They 
are about the ordinary size of common fal- 
cons. The falcons seem just exactly like 
they are in life, if they are seen at a distance. 

In the olden time in Japan all the daimyos 
(similar to the old English lord) had great 



sport with falcons, as they went out to the 
field to catch other birds with falcons. The 
falcons were tamed well and used to catch 
large birds, mostly cranes. When people 
now go out hunting with falcons, the men in 
charge hold the falcons upon their fingers. 
As soon as one sees any bird, he lets the 
falcon rush at the bird ; as soon as the falcon 
reaches the bird, he bites at the throat and 
throws the bird down to the ground. Mean- 
while the holder runs to the place where they 
are and catches both of them. 

Twelve Falcons. 

Falcons are not large birds, but as they 
belong to the eagle family, they are strong 
and brave, and never afraid to go at any bird 
to kill it; but the men in charge of falcons, 
of course, take great care in feeding and 
taming them. 

The carved falcons are the representatives 
of those old falcons, and the reason why 
twelve are exhibited is, that it was the custom 
to take twelve falcons when the daimyos 
went out to hunt, each bird being cared for 
by one or more men. 

Besides these, there are a great many 
more different exhibits from Japan, but un- 
happily there is not enough space to display 
all of them and show all they have brought. 
Of the exhibitors for the Manufactures' Build- 
ing alone, there are in number more than 
scores of hundreds represented by thirteen 
exhibiting associations. 

In Liberal Arts. 

The common carpenter builds a dainty 
home, and his skill is shocked in case a nail- 
head or peg can be seen ; but the man who 
pounds brass does it with such wonderous 
neatness that his ink stand for toilet case 
adorns a royal boudoir. The weavers spin 
mulberry leaves in silken upholstery so 
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faultlessly that the graceful chairs have 
princely values, and the skillful gardener 
brings twenty miles of landscape into a single 
flower bed. 

Their productions are sometimes grotesque 
in the extreme. In the Manufactures' Build- 
ing some of their most elaborate pieces of 
pottery, with superlative prices, have the 
outsides covered with thickets, in which ill- 
shaped chickens are feeding. The finest 
tapestries are brilliant with monsters that 
give a nervous man the shudders — great 
creeping, crawling, tangled, snaky combina- 
tions with innumerable legs and feet, with 
flashing eyes and stinging fangs and jagged 
tails. They are worked out with the deft- 
ness of master hands, but they are not things 
one would wish to meet in reality. 

Some aspiring carver made busts of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, General Grant and George 
Washington. The resemblance to the first 
was a trifle, to the second less and to the 
third so small nobody can discover it. 
The president looks sad, dejected and dis- 
gusted, the general is fierce and Washing- 
ton's hair hangs in curls and his eyes are 
only holes. These were probably made as 
experiments, and it is safe to say the 
man who did them will not be overworked 
with orders from America. However, the 
value of the collection in the big building can 
be expressed by seven figures in a row. 
The commission selected the exhibit from 
each branch of Japanese art, and the mone- 
tary value is unexcelled by that of any of 
her big neighbors. 

Grotesque Bric-a-Brac. 
Japanese jugs and bowls run to snakes 
and forked-tongued dragons of impossible 
shapes and proportions. The costliest vases 
and art products are decorated with the 
strangest representations of animal life and 



the most striking confusions of landscapes. 
Reptiles are used as standards, with bits of . 
intricately carved statuary resting upon their 
extended tongues. Water vessels have tri- 
angular waves. Ornamental bronzes have 
stumpy figures walking on diminutive devils 
with square eyes and faces drawn into 
wrinkles of agonies and their clawy fingers 
and feet extended. 

These little satans are everywhere, always 
with two hideous tusks extending from their 
jaws, and the hair and eyebrows so carved, * 
hammered and painted as to represent horns. 
The figures which hold them to earth are 
short of stature, like the artists themselves, 
and are decorated in the elaborate garbs 
which make the Japanese picturesque. The 
ho-o, sung in story and famous in legend, is 
everywhere, the bird seemingly being the 
stock figure in all branches of work, from 
carpentry to the most costly silk tapestry. 

These grotesque and sometimes amusing 
ideas of decorative art have drawn great 
swarms of people to the Japanese exhibits. 
While it may be a question whether such 
exaggerated and fantastic ideas will rank as 
truly artistic, there is no gainsaying the 
extreme delicacy of execution and design. 
The Japanese carve ivory with the same pre- 
ciseness and care that they make two bam- 
boos support each other without nails. It is 
apparently as easy for them to inlay bits of 
sea-fish shells in mahogany until the finished 
table top looks like a single piece as it is to 
make a durable picket fence out of twine and 
fish poles. 

In the Art Palace. 

Having no lumps of Parian marble with 
all but speaking tongues, and no canvasses 
that the royal palaces might covet, Japan 
welcomes the nations to see gems in pounded 
brass and chiseled ivory and carved wood 
and inlaid gold, and delicate tracing with 
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brush and pencil on silken stretches as dainty 
and finished as the priceless pieces from 
ancient studios. 

There are no models on classic lines or 
oils ; but hewn ideas to the country born, 
life as the people of the rising sun know it, 
muscles and bones and sinews as their 
athletes possess them, flowers and rivers and 
mountains such as their country affords. 
No foreign school of any age or any clime 
has warped the native taste. Its art and 
execution are original and too characteristic 
to meet the bookish standards. 

The exhibit, like all else that the Japanese 
did at the Fair, was complete at an early 
date. Before the bigger kingdoms began to 
receive their pictures the little artisans from 
the far East were hammering and tackling and 
pegging until the bare, plain walls took on 
the colors of a royal court. 

Oriental Temple of Worship. 

Neat festoons of red and w^hite and bril- 
liant national emblems mark the portal, 
while an intricate temple of oriental worship 
bids the visitor forget his western prosaicness 
and drop for a moment in the indescribable 
tranquillity of the East and its life. On one 
side is a masterly ivory image of Buddha, 
and on the other a girded wrestler with ten- 
dons drawn and cords dilated, cut from 
a block seasoned for a century. Curious 
birds of fancy among tangled branches of 
cherry blossoms, done on the costliest bits 
of silk, form the background in frames of 
embroidery worked by deftest hands. This 
forms the vestibule. 

The most striking piece in the collection 
is a tapestry which fills the side of one whole 
room. It is a sort of Gobelin, worked in 
silk and valued at $30,000. The theme is a 
festival procession leaving a temple, there 
being no less than 1,000 figures in the 



work. Some of the figures are correct 
enough to be portraits, and others wear 
masks and grotesque faces, as in a Mardi 
Gras. The detail is marvelously fine, every 
stitch being exactly as it should be. The 
garments, emblems, foliage and all the rest 
of the almost numberless parts of the scene 
are perfect, bearing abundant testimony to 
the truth of the assertion that the splendid 
piece was four years on the loom. 

Dainty Workmanship. 

The bronze work is best shown in a center 
group, the figures of which are a quarrel- 
some cock on a tree and an old hen with her 
brood just under him. It is a large piece, 
executed so carefully that the tail feathers of 
the old disturber flutter in the slightest 
draught as though they were genuine. The 
same skill which made such effects possible 
fashions writing desks, inlaying the covers 
with bits of gold as fine as a needle's eye. 
Priests and monks are cut from ivory, the 
diminutive results being so correct that 
microscopic examination finds no fault. 
Animals in wood ordinarily executed are 
little less than caricatures, but the big ones 
in the Japanese section of the Art Palace 
have all the impressiveness of those cut in 
stone. 

But aside from the nicety and carefulness 
of detail, the most interesting thing about it 
is that it is all thoroughly Japanese, with no 
outside influence. 

The paintings are peculiar, but equally as 
fascinating as they are strange. One im- 
mense panel has a war scene, full of life and 
action, but so curiously drawn it is almost 
incomprehensible. The colors are intensely 
vivid, with the same indefinite perspective 
that characterizes everything on these walls. 

The most successful landscape is a screen 
worked in silk. A great cherry tree, white 
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in blossom, fills the entire foreground and 
apparently stretches its boughs over miles of 
scenery. In the distance are mountains, a 
river that has overflown its banks and half 
submerged houses. While according to art 
rules it is possibly not accurate from the 
standpoint of beauty, it is wonderful. Its 
value is also considerably up in the thousands. 
There are scores of smaller efforts and 
plenty of good carvings. 

The Educational Exhibit. 

One hundred and twenty tons is the 
weight of the Japanese school exhibit at the 
Columbian Exposition. There is probably 
no other nation on the earth whose showing 
in this line is more interesting. To the 
western mind anything like modern systems 
of grading is not dreamed of in connection 
with the schools of Japan. And yet the 
displays show an acquaintance with all that^ 
is best in approved methods of teaching.; 
There are primary, intermediate and high 
schools, manual training schools, institutes 
of technology, schools of agriculture and of 
kindred applied sciences, and finally, the 
imperial university in which advanced learn- 
ing has long had a home. 

The schools of Japan are supported in 
part by a local tax in which the community 
contributes to the expense of instructing its 
youth, and in part by a fund set aside by the 
Imperial Government, the ground for its use 
being a belief that the nation is enriched by 
the improved education of its people. The 
schools supported by the government are 
under the supervision and control of the 
Japanese Minister of Education, while those 
which depend upon the general school tax 
for their finances are controlled and super- 
vised by the officials of the prefecture in 
which they are established. 

In the entire nation of 40,000,000 people 



there are at least 20,000 elementary schools, 
which is a showing quite as commendable as 
can be made by any western European 
nation. It is probable the pupils and people 
of Japan know more about geography, about 
the manners, histories, resources and present 
interests of other nations than do any people 
of Asia or any but the most advanced in 
Europe. 

Modern Methods Adopted. 

One of the most interesting items in the 
Japanese educational exhibit is the history of 
their educational system from the beginning. 
These are printed in various languages and 
will be distributed among those interested in 
Japanese progress. They show that, while 
the original duties of loyalty to the Emperor 
andi obedience to parents are still the key- 
stones of national virtue, as they always have 
Jjeen, many changes in the forms of instruc- 
tion have been made. 

At the beginning of the last century contact 
with the Dutch gave Japan a start in pro- 
gressive instruction, and the teachers have 
adopted as rapidly as possible the methods 
that have seemed best to them. In this 
eclectic system the German has contributed 
perhaps more than any other nation, though 
some features of the French have been found 
desirable. 

The exhibit contains specimens from the 
girls' industrial schools — and more than any- 
thing else, this will emphasize the change of 
sentiment which but a few years ago dis- 
couraged the education of women. From 
these schools, composed of 400 girl pupils, 
samples of drawing, artificial flowers, em- 
broidery, knitting and sewing have been 
brought to show western nations how deft 
and artistic are the maidens of the Mikado's 
land. It is seen that they compare favorably 
with women of other countries. 
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No Private Schools. 

In the medical line much of interest will 
be proved. More than 500 students are now 
busy in the Japanese medical schools. Some 
of their teachers are the men who have been 
sent to American or to European countries 
at government expense, and who have 
returned home to teach when their educations 
have been completed. The government has 
always been hostile to private schools, as not 
of profit to the citizen, and for that reason 
has ever generously encouraged progressive 
education. Many foreigners have been em- 
ployed in their schools and academies as 
teachers, but these conditions are gradually 
changing. The Japanese have now a suffi- 
cient number of their own men trained in all 
that makes a modern scholar, and these have 
taken the places of those who formerly taught 
there. 

Public support of the non-resident student 
has also been largely withdrawn, and to-day 
many Japanese young men go home gradu- 
ates from American or European colleges, 
only to find public employment closed against 
them by a complete supply of teachers. 
Many of them go into business, the better for 
their training and travel. Occasionally they 
attempt independent schools of learning, but 
these are not encouraged, as the national 
educational system must conform to adopted 
plans. 

No Whipping of Pupils. 

The school age of a Japanese child is from 
the 6th to the 14th year. Corporeal punish- 
ment is prohibited, and men who are informed 
in the matter declare that the gentle nature 
of the Japanese child and a certain national 
pride which has always been cultivated render 
the more brutal discipline unnecessary. 

Some years ago the Emperor published a 
rescript inculcating moral duties, and this 



address, framed and surmounted with a 
photograph of the Emperor, was hung in the 
schools. In America it would, issued by the 
President, have won scarcely the attention of 
a second reading ; and the photograph after, 
two days, would have invited every mis- 
chievous boy in school to aim paper wads 
and bits of crayon. But in Japan the effect 
was tremendous. Children looked upon the 
address as a thing to remember and ponder. 
Both they and the teachers make obeisance 
to the photograph before they begin the 
school work of the day. The little frame has 
become an almost sacred thing, and the 
scholars are better because the Emperor 
wants them to be so. 

A Professor of Earthquakes. 

The national scheme of education includes 
eight universities, thirty-two high schools, 
256 grammar schools, and 55,000 primary 
schools. The plan is not fully filled out, but 
progress in that direction is making ever)' 
year. It was an immense undertaking, con- 
sidering the conservative character of the 
people; but its final and early development 
is assured. Much attention is paid to foreign 
sciences and to law. In the latter the 
Roman law forms, as usual, the foundation, 
though some portions of the code Napoleon 
have been laid under contribution. 

Now, as an outgrowth of these many 
schools, there has risen a later literature of 
Japan. Books on medicine, law and educa- 
tional subjects, text-books and charts have 
been published. These will form a part of 
the exhibit. Kindergarten methods are by 
no means unknown, and their products will 
be displayed. But the most remarkable by 
far will be the instruments connected with 
the scientific study of earthquakes. It will 
be remembered Japan is subject to siesmic 
disturbances, but it is not generally known 
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that the imperial university maintains a chair 
devoted to their study. The study of earth- 
quakes there has been reduced to a science, 
at least as exact as that of medicine, and the 
instruments of its demonstration will form a 
not unimportant portion of the Japanese 
educational exhibit. 

The Mexican Republic. 

Mexico makes a particularly fine display 
in the department of mines and mining and 
manufactures. The pavilion in the Manufac- 
tures' Building shows the rarest products of 
the Republic. This exhibit is very compre- 
hensive, and to many who have been led to 
believe that Mexico is far behind the times in 
the arts it is a great revelation. 

The departments in which the exhibits 
show particular excellence are the products 
of the loom. These include both cotton 
and woolen fabrics, of which there are a 
great many varieties. In the matter of 
quality,, finish and coloring, these exhibits 
compare favorably with the products of 
oth^r countries. The woolen fabrics par- 
ticularly, both in the line of blanketing and 
wearing apparel, make a fine showing. 

The hat exhibit is of course elaborate in 
extent and unique in design and decoration. 
No article of his apparel receives so much 
critical attention from the Mexican as his 
sombrero. He can put up with mediocrity, 
or even inferiority, in some other articles of 
dress, but when on his native heath nothing 
short of the finest material and most elabo- 
rate decoration will satisfy the Mexican gen- 
tleman when it comes to a question of head- 
gear. Some of these head decorations cost 
as high as $100 and upward. A common 
everyday hat, such as is worn by a gentle- 
man who makes any pretensions whatever to 
dress, will cost from $25 to $50, and this is 
not considered expensive. 



Unique Designs in Pottery. 

Among the exhibits, however, which 
attract the most attention from visitors, are 
the products of the original Mexicans or 
Indians. These include pottery wares of 
unique design and decoration; all sorts of 
useful articles made of highly polished horn, 
in the working of which the natives are very 
skillful; beautifully carved canes, some of 
which are overlaid with tortoise shells so 
skillfully joined together as to look like a 
solid piece; many varieties of ornaments and 
useful articles carved from beautiful vari- 
colored onyx. 

The cordage exhibit, made from the fiber 
of the heniquen plant, is also a very interest- 
ing one. Another interesting exhibit is that 
of hand-made copper vessels manufactured 
by the natives. 

Mexican onyx also forms an important 
part of the display. There are many large 
slabs of the stone which were quarried in 
Pueblo. These have been polished and are 
all ready to be shaped for decorating pur- 
poses. In one of the show cases are the 
manufactured onyx articles. These range 
from a paper-weight pear of the carved stone 
to immense placques on which have been 
painted pictures of Mexican home life. The 
onyx is worked in the main by the Indians, 
and no little skill is shown in the fashioning 
of the stone and decorating. 

A Superb Exhibit. 
A great feature of Mexico's Fair exhibit 
is the beautiful throne chair and canopy 
placed in the center of the north end of the 
Gallery of Honor. It was the work of the 
young women in the Normal School of the 
City of Mexico, and was loaned by Mrs. 
Diaz, the wife of the President of the Re- 
public. The chair belongs to the National 
Palace, and is placed in the salon where the 
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President receives all Foreign Ministers on 
State occasions. 

The chair and canopy were exhibited in 
the Exposition of Paris in 1SS9, and received 
two gold medals and one grand prize. At 
the New Orleans Exposition it received three 
gold medals and a grand diploma of honor. 
The throne seat is constructed to represent 
three periods in the history of Mexico. The 
crown plated with gold typifies the Aztec 
epoch, and it is carved with signs represent- 
ing the months, years, and phases of the 
moon. In the center is the coat-of-arms of 
Mexico. 

Falling from the crown is the canopy, the 
upper curtain of crimson brocaded silk lined 
with white brocade. Along the border is 
embroidered the coat-of-arms of the prin- 
cipal cities of Mexico in gold thread. The 
coat-of-arms of the City of Mexico is 
embroidered on a shield of silk, and is sus- 
pended over the chair. This curtain repre- 
sents the Spanish domination, a period of 
300 years. 

The second curtain represents the Re- 
public, a time of peace, and it is crimson 
plush lined with white brocade. Its border 
is embroidered in roses and laurel, with gold 
and silver thread. The chair of red silk is 
placed on a raised platform covered with red 
cloth. The legs of the chair are formed 
from the head and wings of the eagle. On 
the back of the chair is the monogram " R. 
M." — Republic of Mexico — Interwoven with 
the laurel wreath. 

Exquisite Needle-Work. 

Mexico is also represented by rare and 
exquisite needle-work, which has been placed 
in locked cases iu the rotunda. Much of the 
work was done by the nuns, and consists of 
Priests' and Bishops' vestments and church 
decorations. One miter for the Bishop's head 
40— F 



is of white satin embroidered in gold and set 
with rubies, garnets, and emeralds. Another 
miter of similar workmanship is set with 
pearls and diamonds. 

One of the first vestments placed over a 
Bishop is woven of silver and gold cloth, 
heavily embroidered with gold roses, in the 
center of which is set a precious stone. 
Another piece of work of silver tissue, lined 
with blue silk, is a scarf six yards long, used 
for draping an altar in the church. In the 
center of the scarf is a silver lamb, placed on 
a Bible, and the Bible rests on the cross. At 
either side is an angel kneeling in the attitude 
of prayer. A picture of the Holy Virgin, 
worked on satin, is two hundred years old. 

The Mechanical Exhibit. 
In Machinery Hall the Mexican exhibit 
borders on the broad cross aisle that leads 
from the principal north entrance to the 
immense Allis engine, lying between that 
engine and the main aisle running east and 
west. The exhibit is not pretentious, but 
everything connected with it, even to the 
Mexican in charge, are neat and attractive. 
Two gates afford entrance to all visitors who 
wish to investigate closely the progress that 
Mexico has achieved in the realm of 
mechanics. Over each bronze gateway rises 
an arch of graceful metal filagree work, sur- 
mounted by an eagle, on each side of which 
rise four arrows, their barbs pointing toward 
the heavens. 

Mexican Progress. 

To all those who have not visited Mexico ,' 
lately and examined particularly into the 
state of mechanics in that country this ex- 
hibit of President Diaz's land will constitute 
a veritable revelation. The name of Mexico 
has always represented a thinly settled, 
mountainous country, whose torrid climate 
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has made its inhabitants too indolent to in- 
dulge in any taste for machines and machin- 
ery. Mexico to the average mind has 
always meant an agricultural country. 

But the machinery in the Mexican exhibit 
is neither crude nor antiquated. All the 
machinery bears a very recent date of manu- 
facture. Every part of each separate 
machine that is not brightly burnished is 
protected by a smooth coating of dark red 
paint. There are some two dozen machines 
in the exhibit. Some of these are large. 
Such are two or three blowers and turbine 
wheels for furnishing water power in the 
streams of Chihuahua. 

Most of these large machines are the pro- 
duct of Fundicion de Sinaloa in the City of 
Mazatlan. The Fabrica Nacional de Armes 
of Mexico, which is the governmental manu- 
factory of guns and other implements of war, 
has also several interesting exhibits. One of 
the smallest machines possesses an attraction 
peculiarly its own. This is a steel maguey 
wine mill, made by Julio Coligmon, of 
Guadalajara, Mexico. The machine consists 
of a round disk of steel hollowed toward the 
center, where there is a sieve for the juice to 
strain through. Around in this disk roll three 
solid steel cones. These cones crush the 
fruit, whose juice then runs to the center, 
where it drips through the sieve. The plan 
is very simple. Maguey is the national 
beverage of Mexico, as beer is in Germany 
and ale in England. Most foreigners do not 
like the taste of maguey wine, but the 
natives are fond of it. 

In the Department of Mines. 

Here the Mexican exhibit is deeply inter- 
esting. The rich veins of gold and silver 01 
the mountains of Mexico have been worked 
since prehistoric times by the ancient Monte- 
zumas. Their processes of treating the ores 



survive to the present day, The ore is 
packed to the reducing establishment, called 
" hacienda," is assorted, then pulverized in 
the " arrastra." This consists of a large 
round vat, like a mortar, with a peculiar 
grinding arrangement consisting of three 
granite stones of an oblong shape. These 
are tied to a long pole, connected with an 
axle, and turned by a mule walking around in 
a circle blindfolded. 

The somewhat famous " patio process " for 
the reduction of silver ores is another histori- 
cal attraction. This was invented by Bar- 
tholome de Medina, a Mexican miner, about 
155 i. Within two centuries it was gener- 
ally used throughout Mexico and was then 
adopted in Europe only to be replaced by 
more modern methods. The process derives 
its name from the patio, or yard, at the 
mouth of the mine where the operation is 
usually conducted. 

Silver "Mud-Cakes." 

The pasty mud taken from the arrastra 
mills is here thrown upon a hard stone floor, 
and, after being fixed with liquid silver and 
salt, is called " soup." After undergoing 
evaporation for several days the mass is 
stirred up by the feet of horses or men until 
the mass is well mixed, when it is called 
" cake of mud." The amalgamated silver is 
washed and then placed in canvas bags. 
The mercury is squeezed out by pressure 
and the residal silver is purified in a furnace. 

The evolution of the metallurgical industry 
is illustrated by other relics af early days. 
Mexico furnishes some of the old-fashioned 
Catalan forges for ironmaking with their 
crude hammers and water blasts. Catalonia 
was a province in Spain where this antique 
implement was first employed and from 
which skilled iron-mongers were exported to 
the new world. This primitive affair will 
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make a strong contrast with the modern 
Improved forging press of 4000 tons worked 
by 2,000 horse-power engines and comman- 
ded by travelling cranes capable of lifting 
150 tons. 

The Russian Empire. 

Russia, the friend of the United States in 
the time of her greatest need, has again 
shown her good will by sending to the Fair 
an exhibit for almost every department. The 
ship which carried the precious consignment 
was delayed by ice in the Baltic sea and 
Russia was the last to take her place among 
the nations, but her several displays are now 
in place and they make a fine showing for 
the arts and industries of the greatest coun- 
try on the globe. 

Rapid Pavilion Building. 

The Russian carpenters have caused many 
a grin on the faces of some smart carpenters 
in this country who have pitied their anti- 
quated methods, but these smart fellows now 
' laugh another way after they have learned 
that Architect Ropet received orders Decem- 
ber 20th, last, to design a pavilion and that by 
January 12th these Russian carpenters had 
actually completed the elaborate work laid 
out for them and had the pavilion built up 
as it now stands ready for inspection. Much 
of the work is intricate and all needed to be 
accurately done. The structure was taken 
down when accepted and shipped in pieces 
to Jackson Park. 

Russia has something over 40,000 square 
feet of space in the Manufactures' Building, 
1,000 of which are devoted to liberal arts. 
The facade of the pavilion is a type of archi- 
tecture of the seventeenth century. The 
principal entrance is at the corner — a lofty 
arch surmounted by a high tower. In the 
center of the facade fronting on Columbia 



avenue, is another broad entrance. The 
architecture is so characteristically Russian 
that one could not mistake it, even without 
an inscription, and the visitor instinctively 
feels that he is entering an ancient cathedral. 
The fact that he must ascend two steps, on 
entering, and lands on a broad platform 
within strengthens the feeling. But there is 
no reproduction. The structure is ideal. 

In Manufactures. 

The first objects seen by the visitor at the 
chief entrance are five handsome vases in 
polished granite. These are from the impe- 
rial manufactories, and, with several fine 
dishes in glass cases near by, were sent to 
the Fair by special permission of the Czar, 
Alexander III. If one enter from the corner 
of the pavilion he will come upon a small 
bronze group mounted on a pedestal. This 
is a model of the monument erected to the 
memory of Empress Catharine at St. Peters- 
burg. Just inside the main portals is a 
model of the monument which covers the 
spot on which the late Emperor was assassi- 
nated. These marks of royal favor will be 
highly appreciated by Americans. 

Precious Furs. 

One associates the name of Russia with 
furs, and her finest display, characteristic- 
ally, is that of furs. It is a magnificent ex- 
hibit that will turn many a man's head, not 
to mention women's. Americans who are 
astonished by some of the prices paid for 
sealskin garments will stand aghast at the 
precious skins shown by Russian exhibitors. 
Here one may see two robes of Russian 
sables, each $6,300. One of them is made 
up of ninety skins. There is a sealskin cloak 
lined with sable and quoted at 33,500. A 
beaver cape can be bought for the trifling 
sum of $Soo. Many skins are not made up, 
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and one may see a single beaver's fur worth 
$300, or another from Kamschatka, about 
five feet long and finer than silk, valued at 
$2500. These are only a few of scores of 
pieces to show what bargains can be picked 
up in Russia. 

Two booths are appropriated to furs. One 
is covered with the precious skins of sables, 
beavers, seals, mink, silver and black fox, 
squirrels, wildcats, and other animals, and 
looks like a great tent made of glossy furs 
of softest texture. Red fox skins are drawn 
at the door like portiers, exquisite sables 
hang on the inside as draperies, and on the 
outside a row of black, brown, and polar 
bears, erect and with forelegs extended, 
stand guard like so many sentinels, The 
adjoining booth, also with a ravishing display 
of furs and skins, has wolves reclining on its 
floor in the familiar attitudes of dogs, and 
other fur-bearing animals are scattered about. 
It may well be doubted if such a wonderful 
display of furs was ever before seen in 
America. 

The Russian Silversmiths. 

Probably the next most striking line in 
this department is the silverware. This is 
shown in great variety, but of a design so 
foreign to anything known in" this country as 
to make it noteworthy. The base of each 
article is sterling silver, and the outside is 
covered with arabesque and conventionalized 
leaf patterns in gold and enamel. The de- 
signs are outlined in gold, and the spaces 
filled in with blue enamel of various tints. 
Some are further decorated with beautiful 
Persian turquoises. 

One might expect these two primary 
colors to have a gairish effect, but in this 
exquisite work they are combined so har- 
moniously as to be soft and pleasing. Here 
are big glass cases aglow with a color sym- 



phony in azure and gold, and they never 
fail to win exclamations of pleasure from the 
visitors. The display varies from the simple 
souvenir spoon to rare show and gift pieces. 
Among the latter is a solid silver writing 
desk decorated in gold and enamel, a present 
from the people of St. Petersburg to their 
idol, Rubenstein, to celebrate his jubilee. 

Scarcely less interesting and valuable are 
the works in bronze, one of the very finest 
collections in the Exposition, because it is 
characteristic and native, instead of an imita- 
tion of ancient art. There is not a single 
Cupid, Venus, Apollo, or any other god or 
grace from Greek or Roman mythology. 
Everything is Russian, and one instinctively 
pays a tribute of homage to the courage of 
the artist and the loyalty of a people who 
make such a splendid exhibit possible. It 
fills an American with the hope that it may 
inspire American artists to take advantage of 
the rich field in the west for subjects charac- 
teristic of their land. 

Russian Life in Bronze. 

These bronzes depict scenes in Russian 
life, most of them among the peasantry or 
the soldiery. It is also noticeable that the 
great majority of groups contains animals, 
which are represented in motion, and give 
the artist scope for simulating the intensity 
of action, and the designers have improved 
their opportunities with wondrous skill. 

One may see a Cossack standing upon his 
flying horse and firing a gun at the same 
time. Four horses abreast, attached to a 
sleigh, and galloping for life to escape from 
pursuing wolves, is almost as inspiring as a 
chariot race, so life-like is it. A bear is 
shown struggling with a man, and the latter's 
wife is in the act of bringing an ax down on 
bruin with all her might. A mounted soldier 
leading a pack-horse has every detail with. 



Ornaments and Novelties. 

A novel exhibit is made by trays, dishes, 
boxes, etc., in papier mache enameled in 
black, and decorated with paintings of Rus- 
sian scenes as soft in their effect as pastels, 
Another unique line is made of a Siberian 
stone called selenid, which somewhat re- 
sembles amber in color. The eyes are daz- 
zled by pieces of cloth of gold, which fill a 
large case, Rugs and carpets are repre- 
sented by a large and costly collection. 

Among the other lines are glassware, 
furniture with gilt trimmings, perfumery, 
drugs, copper ware, cutlery, amber, and a 
large display of standard fabrics like silk, 
velvet and satin. The prints worn by the 
poorer people are shown in great variety, and 
are gay in color. Carved wood work and 
tables of molachite are particularly attractive 
lines. 

In the piano department is a fine display 
of Russian instruments, which are notable 
for the fact that they include two novel and 
valuable improvements. One of these, the 
invention of Baron Pillard von Pilchau, a 
most ingenious contrivance by which a com- 
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poser may sit down to his instrument and 
improvise without any thought of memoriz- 
ing his work, for the attachment writes out 
the music as rapidly as he plays it. The 
other invention sustains the tones of the 
piano and gives them something of the softer 
effect of the organ. 
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perfection. A warrior leaning from his 
mount to snatch one last kiss from his 
sweetheart before riding away to war is a 
pretty bit of sentiment. These are but sug- 
gestions of a collection that is worth a special 
trip to the Fair. Many of them were 
modeled by the late Lanceray, one of 
Russia's famous artists. 

A piece that will attract admirers of Tolstoi 
is a cabinet at the right of the main entrance 
with scenes from the great novelist's life 
burned in the wood by a talented Russian 
woman, Mme. Semetchkine, On the other 
side of this entrance are mosaics with por- 
traits of two of Russia's patron saints, 
Viadimir and Kirill. 



The Russian School System. 

Americans are likely to open their eyes 
when they visit Russia's display in the Lib- 
eral Arts' department, for it shows a state of 
progress in her schools that even the most 
advanced American cities might be proud 
of. The exhibit is largely in the line of in- 
dustrial work, and the examples displayed 
will compare very favorably with those of 
Boston's proud display. 

Baron A. Stieglitz left a legacy of 7,000,- 
000 rubles to found a school of design, and 
it makes an exceedingly creditable exhibit. 
It includes elaborate wood carving of fine 
quality and an intricate piece in bronze. The 
schools for the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 
for women all send large collections of their 
products, and among the works of the last 
named are a number of white embroidered 
handkerchiefs made for the Empress of Rus- 
sia on the order of the Ladies' Patriotic 
Society of St. Petersburg. The institutes for 
women also contribute several beautiful pieces 
representing scenes embroidered in silk. The 
Technological School, of St. Petersburg, 
makes a good showing in metal work. 

One of the most interesting sections in 
this department is filled by the Pedagogic 
museum of the military department, and it is 
worth noting that Russia was the first to 
establish such an institution. It contains a 
great variety of apparatus used in teaching 
the young idea how to shoot, and is valuable 
as showing the educational methods that are 
employed in Russia. 
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Taught by Models. 

For example, when he studies geography 
he is shown little figures representing the 
inhabitants of different countries, each in its 
own proper national costume. Before he is 
given book instruction about birds and 
animals, specimens of the subjects of study 
are placed before him. If he takes up the 
frog he may find in the collection figures 
showing the several stages of evolution from 
the tadpole. The varieties of the animal 
kingdom are illustrated by a series of skele- 
tons from the frog to man. 

He is taught to improvise apparatus for 
scientific demonstrations, and this collection 
shows a lot of instruments fashioned from tin 
boxes, lamp chimneys, pieces of whittled 
wood, etc., all rude, but each illustrating a 
principle quite as effective as a costly instru- 
ment. The student is taught something of 
the governmental service by uniforms, lay 
figures, maps, and models. For example, 
the mail service is illustrated by a series of 
models showing how letters are carried in 
different parts of the Empire. Russia uses 
reindeer, camels, Eskimo dogs, oxen on 
marshy ground, boats rowed by women, and 
sometimes men afoot, who have to carry 
shovel and pick to dig a pathway across 
snow covered mountains. 

In the Shoe and Leather Building. 

Russia has another magnificent exhibit in 
the Shoe and Leather Building. It was in- 
spected a short ago by the Grand Duke 
Alexander Michailovich, the nephew of the 
Czar, who visited Chicago incognito. The 
grand duke was delighted with it, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was the finest dis- 
play in the building, a high compliment of 
which Alexander de Grinevsky, the Imperial 
Commissioner in charge, is justly proud. 

Russia was given an unusually large space, 



and has repaid the favor by filling it with the 
choicest products of her tanneries, which are 
famous for their excellence. At either end 
of the space is a large structure made to 
show its contents to the fullest advantage. 
One is loaded with leathers of many colors 
and qualities grouped in an artistic arrange- 
ment. The other is covered with furs, repre- 
senting the leather producing animals of the 
great Empire of the north. 

Near the middle of the space are a pyra- 
mid of rubber belting and a booth filled with 
rubber goods of all kinds. These are from 
the largest concern in Russia, which is said 
to have an output of $8,000,000 per year. 
It has also sent $20,000 worth of crude rub- 
ber for this exhibit. 

Scattered about the space are numerous 
cases filled with boots, shoes, fine leathers, 
etc. Here are Siberian boots of wolf skin, 
with the hair on the outside of the boot ; 
fancy shoes made at Kazan for Tartars and 
Mongols, with elaborate designs marked in 
blue, red, and gold; several articles made of 
small bits of leather so artistically joined as 
to look like mosaics. 

And how can one do justice to the mag- 
nificent display of the women of Russia in the 
brief limits of a page ? They have one of 
the largest and most distinctive exhibits in 
the Woman's Building, and undeniable evi- 
dence of its appreciation by Americans may 
be seen in the " sold " cards which decorate 
many pieces. 

The Agricultural Exhibit. 

Russia has not erected a big pavilion in 
order to decorate it with her agricultural pro- 
ducts, but she has a fine display of them 
just the same. She shows several hundred 
varieties of grain in dishes sitting on shelves 
where the kernels may be readily handled 
and examined. One of the most important 
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parts of this display is the collection of 
liquors which is shown in a neat pagoda 
made in Riga. It contains 423 variefccs of 
liquors such as are common to other countries 
and 159 varieties peculiar to Russia. 

It may surprise many to learn that she has 
a flourishing beet-sugar industry, for its pro- 
duct is displayed in great cones of snow- 
white sweetness. The importance of candles 
in Russia is indicated by a large exhibit. 
There are also displays of tobacco, wool, silk, 
astrakhan, flax, tow, cigars, and dairy 
machinery. 

In Mines and Mining. 

In the west entrance to the Mining Build- 
ing stands a pyramid made of three great 
golden cubes, intended to show by compari- 
son the product of gold in different parts of 
the Empire. The lower cube indicates that 
1,097,232 kilograms of the precious metal 
have been mined in Eastern Siberia since 
1745. European Russia has yielded 458,844 
kilograms, and Western Siberia 109,990 
kilograms. 

This department has a collection of stat- 
uary and medallions cast in iron, showing 
what fine results may be secured with the 
base medal. Here are also shown mineral 
specimens, mining tools, oils, coal, mining 
machinery, sheet iron, cutlery, etc. 

The Transportation Display. 
The Imperial Navy shows models of 
several war ships in the Transportation Build- 
ing, and exhibits quite a variety of cables and 
cordage. The War Department is repre- 
sented by a soldier and his mount. One of 
the novelties is a carriage with a peculiar 
rubber tire which does not splash water out- 
1 ward in sloppy weather. There are hand- 
some cutters with low seats and fur robes, 
one of them with a rampant lion for a figure 



head. The railroads are represented by a car 
truck whose journals have run 90,522 miles 
without repairs. Methods of railroad con- 
struction are illustrated by photographs, and 
maps show the commercial harbors of the 
Czar's domain. 

The Fish Exhibit. 

The Muscovite exhibit in Fisheries Build- 
ing is one of the most important in that in- 
teresting structure. The great government 
fisheries and the commercial value of the 
industiy is illustrated in a variety of 
ways. There are models of fishing craft 
and a valuable collection of specimens of all 
forms of the finny tribe found in Russian 
waters. In the Horticultural Building there 
is an elaborate display of Russian fruits kept 
by cold storage. Russian agriculture is ex- 
hibited by the minister of state-domains in 
the Agricultural Building. 

A Token of Gratitude. 
In the gallery of the Liberal Arts section 1 
are shown two specimens of Russian handi- 
work that are destined for presentation to 
President and Mrs. Cleveland at the close of 
the Fair. Both are valuable and ornate 
specimens of gold and silver embroidery and 
weaving on silk patterns. The richness of 
these prospective gifts is in harmony with the 
splendor of imperial gifts for which the Rus- 
sian court is noted. The one that is to be 
given to President Cleveland is a fireplace 
ornament — gold and silver interwoven by 
means of the finest needlework on a back- 
ground of red silk. The one that is to be 
given to Mrs. Cleveland from the Empress 
Marie is a specimen of matchless embroidery 
on a background of pure white linen. The 
figure-piece is a delineation of a recent event 
which is of historic interest to both Russians 
and Americans — a graphic illustration of 
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American ships, laden with corn, arriving at 
a Russian seaport. The sentiment is not 
less than the artistic value and richness of 
the gift. 

In the Art Palace. 

One of the first impressions in visiting the 
Russian section is necessarily that the Em- 
peror of Russia and the Imperial Academy 
of Fine Arts of St. Petersburg are making 
the exhibit. As a matter of fact a very large 
proportion of canvases in the Russian sec- 
tion are either the personal property of the 
Czar or are taken from the walls of the 
Imperial Academy. Many of the paintings 
have inscription " Medal," so dear to the 
artist's heart, and most visitors to European 
galleries will recognize some of the Russian 
masterpieces. There is, however, a marked 
difference between the Russian fine arts ex- 
hibit and that made by some of the other 
foreign countries. 

Government influence and favor pervade 
the Russian exhibit. For this reason it is 
regretted that many of the best known 
younger Russian artists are not represented 
in the World's Fair exhibit. At the same 
time M. Kemensky thinks the exhibit is 
fairly representative of contemporary Rus- 
sian art, and is in many respects the best ever 
made by Russia in a foreign country. The 
paintings are all well selected and represent 
all the leading Russian artists who have 
obtained places in the academy. The 
amount of sculpture in the Russian exhibit is 
small and a few of the best numbers were 
badly damaged in transit. 

Oil Paintings of the Exhibit. 
There are about one hundred and twenty oil 
paintings in the Russian exhibit. Constan- 
tine Makovsky, the painter of rich costumes, 
has four canvases. One of the most strik- 
ing of these is " Romeo and Juilet," and 



another that is especially rich in coloring is 
" The Bride's Attire," the latter showing a 
Russian costume of the eighteenth century. 
Henry H. Siemiradsky sends the largest 
canvas in the exhibit, and one of the largest 
in the fine arts galleries. This is " Frena," 
a study of the Greek maiden of olden times. 
It is the personal property of the Emperor. 
Siemiradsky is famous for the accuracy and 
historical fidelity shown in the drawing of 
his pictures. Alexander D. Litovchenko is 
the author of one of the most striking paint- 
ings in the exhibit. It is a characteristic 
Russian picture and the figures are of the 
time of the second Czar of the Romanoff dy- 
nasty. It represents the Italian ambassador 
to the Russian court, drawing the favorite 
falcons of the Czar, Alexis, Michailovitch. 

Valerian Ivanovitch Jacoby has a spec- 
ially fine canvas, " The Ice Palace," giving a 
historical scene in the old time gayeties of 
the Russian court Another excellent can- 
vas is by Gregory Sedoff, and represents 
Ivan the Terrible at the bedside of a sleep- 
ing favorite. Pavel Petrovitch Tchistiskoff, 
one of the meteoric Russian painters who 
are represented by a single great work, has 
a canvas of rare merit in the exhibit. The 
subject is a historical scene at the wedding 
of the Grand Duke Vasilie in 1433. This 
painting is highly prized by Russians on 
account of the historical accuracy of the fif- 
teenth century costumes and the great fin- 
esse in execution by the artist It is a gold 
medalist and the property of the Imperial 
Academy. 

Other Notable Paintings. 
Other paintings of special merit from the 
easels of famous Russian artists are " The 
Cossack's Answer," by Repine; "The 
Angler," by Vasily Peroff, and two beautiful 
portraits by Ivan Kramenskoy, "The 
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(Artist's Daughter," and a portrait of SolofBeff, 
the Russian historian. There is a fine panel, 
" Excavations in Rome," by Kovaleffsky. 
Vladimir Makovsky, a brother of Con- 
stantine Makovsky, has five pictures of 
various studies in Russian peasant life. 

Ivan Aivasovsky, whose name is well 
■known to Americans, is the most prolific 
(contributor to the World's Fair exhibit. He 
sends about twenty canvases in all, most of 
ithem being marine effects. He is the one 
iRussian painter who has made special 
preparations for the World's Fair. Several 
.of his canvases represent incidents either in 
the historical voyage or landing of Colum- 
bus. Aivasovsky is a marvel of industry, 
and, although an old man, excels any one of 
the younger Russian artists in the number of 
his yearly productions. 

Studies in Sculpture. 

In the sculpture group the Russians have 
but three artists represented. These are 
Beklenisheff, who sends "A Runaway Slave," 
a work that received a gold medal in Italy. 
This piece of sculpture has been broken in 
transit to the World's Fair. Maria Dillon 
has an excellent small study in marble, 
■" Caprice." Gunzbourg, one of the best 
(known Russian sculptors, sends about fifteen 
pieces, most of them being small. There is 
an excellent bust of Count Leo Tolstoi and a 
statuette of the same famous Russian author 
in this collection. There is also a clever 
study called " The First Music." 

There are a few engravings and water 
colors in the Russian exhibit, but the merit 
of the section will be judged by the oil 
paintings. Russia's immediate neighbors in 
the pavrlion are Spain, Holland and Japan, 
and it would be difficult to conceive of a 
greater contrast in schools than is made by 
this quartette of exhibitors. 



The Land of the White Elephant. 

Siam occupies a corner of the globe as far 
removed from Chicago as longitude will 
permit, but that signifies no antipathy to the 
World's Fair city. Judged by the extensive 
exhibit which that country has sent to the 
Fair, there is a very earnest desire to culti- 
vate the commercial acquaintance of this 
portion of the new world. People in the 
United States have very limited information 
about the Siamese, and that is mainly incor- 
rect. Siam is a kingdom which owes allegi- 
ance neither to China nor any other power; 
and its products, as the exhibits will show, 
rank in extent and value with those of many 
western nations. 

It may please the modern world to call the 
inhabitants heathen, but this term has no 
other truthful application than that they are 
not Christians. Their superstition is that of 
Buddhism only, and apparently it does not 
stand in the way of intellectual development. 
Phra Suriya, Royal Commissioner of Siam at 
the Exposition,' says that nine-tenths of the 
people can at least read and write. He him- 
self is a gentleman of talent and culture, 
speaking the English language and half a 
dozen others with fluency and correctness. 

Four Exhibits from Siam. 

Siam will have exhibits in four buildings 
— Manufactures, Agriculture, Forestry and 
Woman's. The choicest display will be 
found in Manufactures, into which will be 
taken many articles that will be crowded out 
of the others; even in this the space is con- 
tracted, and the Commissioner is studying 
night and day over the puzzle how to push 
a half bushel into a peck measure. 

The first exhibits were unboxed in June. 
Among these were some specimens of 
woman's work, which will be likely to open 
the eyes of western women to the taste and 
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skill of their sisters in the antipodes. To 
particularize, one was a screen ornamented 
with needle-work — handwork, too, executed 
in gold and silver threads of remarkable 
beauty. It represented a branch of the fruit 
tree known as lichee, the red and white fruit 
in full size being shown, besides the green 
leaves and twigs. Perched on the latter, or 
flying between them, are birds and butterflies. 

Another screen of ornamental design is 
equally beautiful, both in the rich coloring 
and artistic conception. The work of women 
will also be shown in tapestries, one of which 
is sufficiently elaborate to represent a scene 
from history at the time of the Peguan wars 
during the early part of the former dynasty. 
The two kings themselves, mounted on white 
elephants, are engaged in a furious combat. 

Woman's work extends to clothing, silk 
and cotton fabrics, fancy articles, miniature 
household utensils, made of gold and silver, 
and used by women and by children of the 
better class in play, and silverware of all 
kinds ornamented with filagree work. What 
women can do in the kitchen is shown in 
biscuits, fruits in syrup, jellies, candied prepa- 
rations, chipped meats, preserved fruits, etc. 

Pottery and Carved Ivory. 

The male population is given an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit its skill in the manufacture 
of chinaware, pottery, carved ivory work, 
articles of silver and gold, brass and copper 
utensils, maps, inlaid mother of pearl articles, 
basket work, mattings, artificial plants, wax 
flowers, artificial fruits, clay models, painting 
and priest's articles. Among the last is a 
fan used by priests of the order of rajagamas, 
or bishops, shaped from the leaf of the sacred 
poh tree. The fans of the Buddhist priest- 
hood are not used as fans commonly are, but 
as screens to assist 'in keeping from sight 
objects which might distract their thoughts. 



Here will be boats, carts, models of houses, 
musical instruments, photographs, fishing 
apparatus, mgney, minerals and even articles 
illustrating the mail service of the country. 

There are 12,000,000 people in Siam, and 
this partial category of exhibits shows how 
they keep busy in a territory about the size 
of Germany, and this part of the world is 
likely to be surprised at the variety and ex- 
cellence of the exhibits. Rice is the chief 
export of the country, constituting about 70 
per cent, of the total. During the year 1 890, 
479,000 tons of this edible were sent to all 
}he countries of the globe. The average 
annual crop, including what is eaten at home, 
is estimated to be 1,200,000 tons. Samples 
of this product will be shown in Agricultural 
Building. 

A Curious Soup. 

Bird's-nest soup is no myth among the 
Chinese, for Siam sends them annually 
$114,669 worth of nests, the palatability of 
which is said to be especially pleasing to 
their northern neighbors. The saliva of the 
Siamese bird used by it in the construction 
of its nest is believed by the Chinese to 
possess a vitalizing power, and on this 
account it has become a choice article of 
diet. Some of these nests will be on exhibi- 
tion. 

Forestry Building will contain samples of 
the woods of the country, chief among 
which is teak. A single slab more than five 
feet in width and seven or eight feet long, 
forming the top of a table is believed to be 
the largest piece of teak in existence. It has 
been lying in Bangkok over one hundred 
years. More than 9,000 tons of this wood 
are exported every year, having a value of 
$222,000. A bamboo twenty-seven inches in 
circumference is shown. Other specimens 
are exhibited, all of which have an interest 
to dealers in foreign woods. 
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Unique Siamese Pavilion. 

The Siamese Pavilion in Manufactures' 
Building is a curiosity, and is generally sup- 
posed to be a temple. It is simply a garden 
pavilion at home, and was originally orna- 
mented with mythological figures standing 
at the sides of the entrances. They were 
intended to represent fierce warriors with 
prominent eye-teeth. These teeth were made 
of ivory, and were promptly extracted by 
relic hunters the first day after they were set 
up in Manufactures' Building. One of the 
thieves, who imagined he had wit, inserted a 
cigar in the aperture left by a purloined 
tooth, much to the disgust of Commissioner 
Suriya. The ornamental warriors were 
promptly retired, and some exhibit which 
cannot be pulled in pieces will take their 
place. 

Ivory tusks of an elephant, which must 
have lived at least a hundred years, are set 
up to form an arch over the principal 
entrance to the pavilion. Each of these 
tusks is nine feet long and weighs one hun- 
dred and fourteen pounds. The ends have 
been worn off by dragging on the ground. 
The pair is said to be worth #5000 for the 
ivory product. 

Spain's Contribution. 

The part taken in the Exposition by the 
country most intimately connected with the 
discovery of America by Columbus has been 
cordial and generous from the inception of 
the enterprise. The Spanish representation 
at the Fair is large and interesting, and the 
evidences of material progress, are such as to 
astonish most spectators. 

The pavilion which Princess Eulalia for- 
mally dedicated to public uses before her de- 
parture from Chicago is in itself one exhibit 
of unusual interest, for it is a faithful repro- 
duction, in reduced proportions, however, of 
the most famous architectural temple in Spain. 



The Cathedral of Cordova throws all the 
other churches of Spain into insignificance. 
It was originally built as a mosque by Abdcr- 
rahman I. The exterior, with the straight 
lines of its square buttress towers, reproduced 
in the Spanish pavilion, has a heavy and 
somewhat ugly appearance, but the interior 
is one of the most beautiful specimens of 
Moorish architecture in Europe. It is thus 
described : " Passing through a grand court- 
yard about five hundred feet in length, shady 
with palm and cypress and orange trees, and 
fresh with the full flow of fountains, the 
visitor enters a magnificent and bewildering 
labyrinth of pillars. 

The Manufactures' Section. 

Porphyry and jasper, and marbles of many 
a tint are boldly combined in a matchless 
mosaic. Part have come from the spoils of 
Nimes or Narbonne, part from Seville or 
Tarragona, some from the older ruins of 
Carthage, and others as a present to Abder- 
rahman from Leo of Byzantium. Of differ- 
ent heights, they have been adjusted to their 
present standard of twelve feet by being 
either sunk into the soil or lengthened by the 
addition of Corinthian capitals. Twelve hun- 
dred was the number of the columns in the 
original building, but many have been de- 
stroyed, and, according to some accounts, 
less than seven hundred remain. They divide 
the area of the building, which measures 395 
feet from east to west by 356 feet from north 
to south, longitudinally into nineteen, and 
transversely into twenty-nine aisles, each row 
supporting a tier of open Moorish arches, 
which, in its turn, gives the basis for a second 
tier with its pillars resting on the key- 
stones of the tier beneath. The full height 
of the building is thus thirty-five feet." Only 
the first tier of arches is reproduced in the 
Manufactures' pavilion. 
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Display of Cloths. 

Spain has used about 23,000 square feet 
of space in this building. Don E. Dupuy 
de Lome, Royal Commissioner-General, said 
officially there were 350 exhibitors, princi- 
pally from the Cities of Barcelona, Madrid, 
Valencia, Cuencia, Mallor and Havana, the 
last named in Cuba. He called attention to 
the cotton and woolen cloths on exhibition 
as illustrative of Spain's industry. Nineteen 
manufacturers of woolen goods constitute 
what is known as the " Corporation of Manu- 
facturers of Sabadell," which makes an ex- 
tensive display of cloths. The latter are cut 
about the size of a trouser's pattern, and are 
artistically arranged in panels, showing in 
regular gradation all the colors and shades of 
colors known to the dyer. The quality 
appears to be about like that which would 
cost $10 to $12 a pattern in this country, 
and promptly loses its color when wet, and 
yet these choice specimens are said to sell for 
#3 to $5 in Spain, none higher than the lat- 
ter figure, The yearly production of this 
corporation is 6,500,000 pounds of woolen 
cloths. 

Fifteen manufacturers of the same kind of 
goods from Tarrasa united in an exhibit 
under the name of " Instituto Industrial de 
Tarrasa." They have added shawls to the 
suitings, which are of course cheap in sunny 
Spain, where they serve for head coverings 
as well as for the shoulders and back. 

Superb Laces. 
Spanish lace gets no credit for originality 
of design, but, in the delicate products, it 
will not be given second place so far as exe- 
cution is concerned. The most elaborate, 
and at the same time the most delicate de- 
signs are worked out with a patience which 
not even the Turks ever knew in weaving 
rugs. A photograph of a piece of lace made 



for Pope Leo XIII, in 1887, shows all the 
emblems of the church woven into the gauzy 
fabric. A black lace mantilla will accelerate 
the beating of many an American woman's 
heart, while lace handkerchiefs beautifully 
embroidered in silk, and fans whose texture 
would seem incapable of withstanding their 
legitimate use, will prompt thousands of 
empty wishes. 

Gold Hammered in Steel. 

The most expensive exhibit fills the least 
space. Interest attaches to it because it rep- 
resents something new in the manipulation 
of the precious metals. Felipa Guisasola, 
a woman of Madrid, conceived the idea some 
years ago of ornamenting steel with gold. 
She first sketched designs on the steel and 
then hammered solid gold into the grooves, 
leaving a greater or less projection of the 
yellow metal on the surface, according to the 
size and character of the figure to be produced. 
The gold was then shaped by hammering, or 
was cut on the surface to represent faces, 
figures, flowers, vines and everything else 
which art loves to fashion. The work has 
been so successful that this woman is now at 
the head of a large company in Madrid. It 
sends an exhibit which is said to be worth 
£100,000. 

The finest specimens are two vases, one of 
Pompeian design and the other renaissance. 
They are about four feet high, and the steel 
body is most richly ornamented with gold of 
all colors after the method briefly described. 
The former represents three years' labor in 
the ornamentation, and is worth $20,000. 
The latter represents the skill of Mme. Gui- 
sasola herself, who spent seven years on it. 
Its value is said to be £40,000. 

The exhibitors call the process of orna- 
mentation "incrustation of gold on steel." 
It is used on watch cases, also made of steel, 
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brooches, bracelets, jewel cases, daggers and 
their cases, umbrella handles or cane heads, 
bonbon boxes, and a multitude of similar 
articles. There is nothing in the Exposition 
to surpass the delicacy of the designs on the 
vases and the perfection of the workmanship. 
The work is so fine that much of it cannot 
be seen except by the aid of a magnifying 
glass. The smaller articles range in value 
from $40, the lowest, to $1500 each. 

Spain's other exhibits include boots and 
shoes, jute and its products, tanned leather, 
pottery from Seville, whose excellence is well 
known ; mosaics, out of which even bath 
tubs are made in one solid piece ; tapestries, 
rugs, stained glass, stringed instruments, 
sacred ornaments, ornamental iron work and 
even candles and Castile soap. 

Teaching the Deaf and Dumb. 

Spaniards claim that they were the first 
nation to undertake the education of the 
deaf and dumb. That is one of the reasons 
they have made a particularly fine exhibit of 
the methods employed to teach that class of 
unfortunates. The government of Spain 
makes an especially good showing in that 
section of the Fair which is embraced in the 
Liberal Arts department. 

A Spaniard, Ponce de Leon, monk of the 
Benedictine order, invented a system in 1570 
for giving instruction to the deaf and dumb. 
The discovery spread to France, and Father 
1'Epee, following the work of the Spanish 
friar, improved and perfected the system. 
The Spaniards, however, claim all the credit, 
and their national college for the deaf, dumb 
and blind, in honor of the pious friar, will 
show at the Fair the development of his 
system. The professors in the academies 
have collected a quantity of interesting 
material, some of it many years old, and part 
of it of recent discovery. 



The exhibit, in a measure, will be historical, 
for it is proposed to show the workings of 
the system from its conception to this time. 
Prizes given to the Spanish instructors and 
everything relating to the plan of teaching 
deaf, dumb and blind pupils are to be shown. 
Books and apparatus naturally constitute a 
prominent feature of the show. The National 
College of Spain has received medals for this 
class of training at most of the expositions 
held in late years. At Philadelphia, Vienna, 
Paris, Rio Janeiro, Barcelona and Madrid 
the Spanish schools took the highest awards. 

Spanish Musical Exhibit. 

An appropriate and interesting exhibit at 
the World's Fair is that of the music and 
musical instruments of Spain at the period 
when Columbus set sail for the New World. 
At the end of the fifteenth century, when the 
great navigator made his final and successful 
appeal to Isabella, the troubadour and the 
jongleur were to be found wherever royalty 
established its court. No modern representa- 
tion of such a scene would be complete 
without these early apostles of the twin arts 
upon which the public of our times relies to 
a greater extent than upon any other for its 
entertainment. 

Sueh a scene was that at Santa Fe, on the 
heights above Grenada, at the meeting 
between Ferdinand and Boabdil, where 
knights in armor met in the joust, where the 
young men and women of the city joined in 
the dances of the time, and where the women 
of the court listened to songs of chivalry, 
accompanied by the quaint harmonies of the 
lute and the minstrel harp. In the repro- 
duction of this scene, in the presentation of 
"The World Finder," it is claimed that the 
music and the instruments will be faithful to 
history, as also the costumes, the dances, and 
the panorama of the ancient city itself. 
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The Scandinavian Exhibit. 



Denmark's exhibit in Manufactures' Build- 
ing is well worth a careful inspection. The 
exhibit is on the west side of Columbian 
avenue, the main north and south aisle, near 
the south entrance of the building. The 
facade represents the coat-of-arms of the 
City of Copenhagen, and on either side is 
shown the coat-of-arms of the Kingdom of 
Denmark, with the Danish flags. By way 
of ornament to the frpnt entrance there are 
placed on either side bronze statues of Bertel 
Thonvaldsen and Hans Christian Andersen. 

Around on the north wall there is a series 
of paintings and copies of sculptures. Among 
the pictures shown are those of a Danish 
fleet of Vikings crossing the North Sea, 
Greenland Sound, the Danish West Indies, 
and the port of Copenhagen. On the west 
wall is a display of photographs, among 
them being pictures of members of the royal 
family. 

Relics of "Works of Art. 

In the exhibit proper the two most inter- 
esting displays are those commemorative of 
Thonvaldsen and Andersen. At the south- 
east corner there is a reproduction in minia- 
ture of the museum in Copenhagen built by 
Bertel Thonvaldsen and presented to the 
city, containing miniature casts of all the 
works of art contained in it, which includes 
nearly all the original work of the great 
sculptor. 

In a case along side of it are personal 
relics, including the hat worn by him at the 
triumphal entry into Copenhagen in 1838, 
the medal of the order of knighthood con- 
ferred upon him by the King, his favorite 
pipe, cigar cases, match boxes, autograph 
letters, and some of the tools used by him. 

There is a portrait of Thonvaldsen, by 
Horace Vernet, the famous French artist, 



showing the sculptor standing before the bust 
which he had made of Vernet. 

Hans Christian Andersen, writer of fairy 
tales and equally popular in all civilized 
countries of the world, is brought to memory 
by the large collection of personal relics. 
The full manuscript of his autobiography, 
along with several of his tales in the original, 
occupy a case. There is a fine screen made 
by Andsersen from clippings from pictorial 
papers containing views of Denmark and of 
contemporaries of his, including members 
of the royal family and brother artists and 
authors. 

All of the furniture in the space is from 
Andersen's home and was used by him. 
There are the desk on which he wrote, the 
last inkstand he used — an elaborate affair in 
silver, enameled in a fanciful and artistic 
design — a sofa with pillows and embroidered 
covers, a big hall clock, chairs, pictures, a 
pair of spectacles, pens, and little articles of 
personal use, all from the royal museum in 
Copenhagen and loaned for the first time for 
this exhibit. " Picturesque America," pre- 
sented to him by American citizens, is among 
the other articles shown. 

Sea-King and Mermaids. 

At the extreme west end of the exhibit 
and over the west entrance is a ceramic dis- 
play designed by Professor Lorenz Frolich 
and executed by Professor Herman Kahler. 
The painting is on tile six inches square, and 
the entire work occupies a space six feet wide 
and eighteen feet long. The title is " The 
Daughters cf Aegir Drinking to Him." 
The king of the sea is represented standing 
on the sea-coast with his mermaid daughters 
about him, and on either side of the painting 
proper there are two figures of mermaids, 
one playing a harp, the other blowing a sea 
hell. 
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rical interest, or the beautiful scenery of the 
country, or a product of sculpture. 



Just in front of this, inclosed in a glass 
case, is a model of the free port of Copen- 
hagen. This model is surmounted by a 
map of the world, showing the routes of the 
various lines of commerce, including those 
across the Atlantic Ocean. 

The summer residence of King Christian 
IX, known as Rosenborg Castle, built in 
1604, is shown in a model made entirely of 
gold and silver. There are 1700 pieces 
used in its construction. Several cases are 
filled with gold and silver work from the 
larger jewelry manufacturers of Copenhagen, 
and there is an extensive exhibit made of 
wares from the royal porcelain works. 

Danish Manual Training School. 

King Christian IX is represented in an 
equestrian statute of silver and gold, the 
horse shown being his favorite animal. This 
stands three feet high. The pottery exhibit 
is one of the interesting features. A number 
of black terra-cotta figures which look like 
iron or bronze are shown, the color of which 
is obtained entirely through the burning. 
There is a special clay which is found 
nowhere else used in its making. There are 
two spaces 611ed with furniture exhibits, and 
samples of work from the schools of Copen- 
nagen form another interesting feature. 
Aksel Mikkelsen has made a model of a 
Danish manual training school, showing the 
work benches, the tools and machinery used, 
and with models of pupils at work. 

Denmark doesn't believe in hiding her 
choice things in a cupboard and requiring a 
ticket of admission to see them. She has, 
therefore, made the exterior of her imposing 
structure furnish walls for the display of ex- 
hibits. Every inch of space on the outside 
walls, or in open windows or niches has 
been utilized to show some painting of histo- 



The Old Sea Kings. 

As though to prepare the mind for the 
reasonableness of the claim that Leif Eriksson 
crossed the Atlantic four centuries before 
Columbus, a number of pictures are hung on 
the outer walls illustrating the adventurous 
and hardy character of the Vikings. One 
shows a Danish fleet crossing the North Sea 
in S60 ; another the landing of one of these 
expeditions on a foreign coast in 980. The 
next step in the historical suggestion leads to 
a corner room in the interior of the pavilion, 
which is called the Eriksson room. Its walls 
are covered with primitive sketches of what 
are believed to be voyages of this early 
explorer, and the furniture is reproduced 
from styles in use in Iceland at the present 
day. The room is devoted to the memory 
of the "first discoverer of America.". 

There is a display of china from the royal 
works at Copenhagen. These works were 
established in 1760, and the products, both 
of tableware and ornamental pieces, have 
attained world-wide reputation. One section 
is devoted to the famous Ipsen pottery, unlike 
anything else seen in the Exposition, in the 
delicate coloring of the ware and its clearly 
defined ornamentation. This is made at 
Copenhagen, and the principal productions 
are imitations of Greek and Roman vases. 
The prices are much lower than those of 
similar pottery f/om other countries. One 
piece is a frieze twelve yards long, rq^resent- 
ing Alexander, the Great's entrance into 
Babylon, after Thorwaldsen. 

Ceramic in Tile Painting. 
An interesting ceramic is shown in a tile 
painting called " The Daughters of the 
Ocean." It is about twelve feet in length, 
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was painted by Loreenz Frolich, and was 
made in Fayence by Herman Kahler. 

The school faddists find a congenial corner 
where there is a complete exposition of the 
Danish Sloyd Association. Manual labor as 
a discipline in the schools of Denmark was 
required by law as early as 1814, but it was 
not systematically taught under the name of 
sloyd until within the past ten years. The 
first real sloyd school was established in 
Copenhagen in 1885, aud the Danish Sloyd 
Association was founded in that year. Its 
object was to promote the teaching of sloyd, 
and it is now in the curriculums of sixty- 
seven public schools and twenty special 
schools. 

The association seeks to secure its com- 
pulsory teaching in the higher as well as the 
elementary schools, and it is said the public 
looks with favor upon the movement. By 
the exhibition here the association hopes to 
remove the obstacles to its introduction in 
the schools in this country. All the details 
of a sloyd school, including the pupils and 
the tools, have been reproduced in miniature, 
showing the methods of work and the 
results. Denmark's royal commission is 
headed by Carl Michelson, president, and 
exhibits are also found in the Fine Arts, 
Woman's and Agriculture Buildings. 

The Argentine Republic. 

Don Carlos R. Gallardo, Commissioner- 
General, formally opened the exhibits of this 
important South American country, on the 
9th of July, the delay having been caused by 
an accident on the steamship line transport- 
ing the goods. The effect of the delay was 
noticeable in the Mining Building even then, 
not half of the impending collection from this 
metal-bearing region being in place; but the 
display was sufficient to well repay those 
who visited the Republic's section on the 



west side of the structure which flies the blue 
and white colors of our young sister. 

In Manufactures' Hall. 

Naturally the most varied exhibit from 
Argentine is in Manufactures' Building. Here 
they are located between Jamaica and 
Mexico, with Italy on the north and just 
across the aisle. The pavilion is artistically 
arranged and handsomely decorated. Two 
small rooms, where certain products may be 
displayed to special advantage, are flanked 
by large open spaces in which the general 
exhibit of the country is made. Their art 
works are shown in this general display, be- 
cause space could not be secured in the Fine 
Arts' Building. The varied character of the 
exhibit adds to its general interest to such a 
degree that the Commissioner does not re- 
gret that original intentions could not be 
carried out. 

Several cases are filled with garments and 
fancy articles made by children in the 
orphanages and normal schools. These 
articles range from exquisite specimens of 
embroidery up to the more practical work of 
the training schools, which were established 
throughout the country a number of years 
ago by General Sarmiento. One of the 
small rooms in the pavilion is largely filled 
with books of general literature and school 
publications. They illustrate in a practical 
way the progress being made by the republic 
in liberal arts. The government libraries 
and museums at Buenos Ayres were drawn 
on for the bulk of this exhibit. Mounted 
birds, feathers, and dressed skins and furs 
form an attractive feature of the Argentine 
display. 

Fine Specimens of Art. 

The Argentine Republic is young in art, 
but its development is being encouraged by 
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the government. A number of oil paintings 
of particular excellence by native artists are 
already on the walls. One illustrates a poem 
by Nunez de Arce, and depicts Martin 
Luther looking down from the top of a 
mountain on the impurity of Rome. Another 
canvas shows the Falls of Y-Guazu, between 
the Argentine Republic and Brazil, corres- 
ponding to our Niagara, which they greatly 
resemble. " The Return from the Raid " is 
a noticeable canvas, depicting a scene after a 
raid on a Catholic church. The foreground 
is filled with horsemen, waving aloft censors, 
cymbals and other sacred insignia, heavier 
articles of the altar decorations being strapped 
to the plunging horses. A brigand, well in 
advance of the others, holds on his horse the 
fainting form of a beautiful young girl who 
is plainly a hostage. 

Bronze casting is one of the newer art in- 
dustries in the Republic, but some fine speci- 
mens are exhibited. Included in the art 
portion of the display are exquisitely fine 
wood carvings and ground glass panels. 
Some beautiful specimens of handiwork in 
the way of guitars, mandolins and other 
musical instruments are also shown. 

In Agriculture. 

In the Agricultural Building, H. M. Nel- 
son, of the Argentine Republic Commission, 
is arranging a fine showing of native wool 
of various grades and in various stages of 
manufacture. Hides, both green and dressed, 
form a portion of the exhibit, but naturally 
the bulk of space is given up to seeds of all 
kinds, tobacco and other strictly agricultural 
products, which are shown in great profusion. 

The republic is rich in woods, and in the 
Forestry Building Gustavo Niederlein, the 
naturalist of the commission, has taken great 
pains to display the specimens to the best 
advantage. They are arranged on the west 
41— F 



side of the building, the pavilion being con- 
structed out of slabs of native woods, the 
space between each plank being filled in 
with an alternate strip of white and blue 
cloth, the colors of the country. The sam- 
ples of woods are, of course, sawed, dressed 
and finished in conformity with department 
regulations and make a most attractive ex- 
hibit. 

Rich in Forest Products. 

Mr. Niederlein has placed over 400 speci- 
mens in his space. Among them are 
quebracho, used largely in tanning, as it con- 
tains 20 to 25 per cent, of tannin in the 
wood itself instead of in the bark, as is gen- 
erally the case; cedar, much like our 
mahogany; urundey, used for tool handles 
and in general construction ; lapacho, a wood 
with a decidedly greenish tint; hirapuita, 
red; tatani, yellow ; pala bianco, heavy and 
white; yacarandi, a black wood; curupai, a 
reddish brown ; incienso, from a tree highly 
aromatic; laurel, used for cabinet work; 
palm, used for telegraph poles; nogal, a 
black wood, with many other kinds. 

It is expected that the showing made here 
will create a demand on the part of Ameri- 
can users, which will result in an exporta- 
tion of native woods, which are abundant and 
well adapted for every commercial purpose. 
Rubber trees and those from the bark of 
which are extracted medicines, dyes, acids, 
soaps, etc., form a part of the forestry dis- 
play. One of the trees, of which a speci- 
men is shown, furnishes the Paraguayan tea 
which is the general beverage throughout 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil, Argentine, Chile 
and Bolivia. 

Secretary Juan S. Attwell, from Buenos 
Ayres, has gathered together some inter- 
esting figures illustrating the commercial 
growth of the republic. 
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TO pass out of the western portal of 
the Woman's Building, and to enter 
the broad, gravelled walkway which 
leads thence into Midway Plaisance, 
is the task of a moment; but in that time 
one is transplanted from the sights and 
sounds of modern civilization into a strange 
land, peopled with outlandish folk, echoing 
with barbaric noises, and given over to 
strange customs, costumes, tongues, diet, 
dwellings, and gods. It is a sudden plunge 
from Sousa's Band to the orchestral enter- 
tainment which accompanies the Algerian 
dances ; and one goes back centuries at one 
step, passing from the great locomotive of 
the Central Railroad, No. 99, to the donkeys 
which show the mode of transportation in 
vogue on the streets of Cairo. 

If the visit be made on Sunday, the average 
American will experience a shock at the life 
which progresses around him ; and yet a 
little investigation will show that every one 
of these queer houses is a church, after its 
fashion ; for even in the tiny bazaar where the 
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bearded and caftaned Mohammedan displays 
his curious wares, there are the appliances for 
worship. Perhaps no better idea of the cos- 
mopolitan avenue at the Exposition can be 
given than by through a notice of the many 
religions to which the denizens are devoted. 

Following After Strange Gods. 

The Chinese have an elaborate Joss-house, 
in which the superstitions of their peculiar 
form of idolatry are fully illustrated. Their 
main deity, " Yu Hwang Shangti " — the 
" Pearly Imperial Ruler on High" — sits en- 
throned amid lesser divinities, and is a good 
specimen of Oriental ugliness. 

In front of the platform, facing the pearly 
ruler of the universe, are two colored vases 
filled with huge, artificial roses, a tribute to 
Shangti's keen sense of smell. There are 
also cups of tea for him to drink, several 
calabashes of water to use in making his 
toilet, and many other offerings which have 
been presented to the bewhiskered image. 
Numerous inscriptions adorn the sides and 
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background of the dais upon which the great 
god sits, all of which are prayers to or pane- 
gyrics of the idol. 

There are lions and griffins to guard the 
doors and to watch beside the shrines ; tiny 
figures in wood and clay, and lanterns of 
many fantastic forms. The other idols belong 
to a different sect, and it is noticeable that 
the various schools of worship betray no 
more jealousy than do the wooden effigies 
which embody their creeds. Perhaps there 
is a lesson here which Christians would do 
well to heed. 

A Javanese Temple. 

In the Java village, halfway between the 
Exposition grounds and the large Ferris 
Wheel, is a neat, square hut, somewhat larger 
than the rest, of which it forms the centre. 
This is known as the Musget, or House of 
Prayer. Ever since the fifteenth century 
Mohammedanism has been the established 
religion of Java. Prior to that period, and 
existing for many centuries previous, Bud- 
dhism was the prevailing religion, but for the 
last four centuries the Moslem faith has pre- 
dominated. 

The interior of the Mosque at Midway 
Plaisance is entirely devoted to images, and 
possesses but few objects of interest ; still, 
the thatched mosque, humble though it is, 
has a powerful attraction for the devout Java- 
nese. Unlike the Turks, the entrance of 
Europeans is not prohibited, nor is one re- 
quired, as at Cairo, to wear slippers before 
stepping across the threshold. 

The Followers of the Prophet. 

Among the Turks and Egyptians one finds 
the most orthodox of the Moslems. Five 
times a day the muezzin summons them to 
prayer: 

I. At daybreak, before sunrise. 



2. After high noon, when the sun begins 
to decline. 

3. Midway between noon and sunset. 

4. Few minutes after sunset. 

5. At nightfall. 

The visitor strolling along the Plaisance 
may chance to see the turbaned figure of a 
muezzin appear in the minaret of the mosque, 
from which elevation he will warn the faithful, 
in a chanting monotone, that the hour of 
prayer is at hand. This does not compel the 
worshippers to visit the mosque, for their devo- 
tions may be made equally devout at home, 
but it will be noted that the faithful always 
turn their faces toward Mecca (the birthplace 
of Mahomet) at such times, and another pe- 
culiarity is the various attitudes adopted while 
praying. The worship consists of repeated 
ejaculations of "Allah Akbar" (God is great), 
and prayers and recitations from the Koran. 

Forms of Worship. 

The regular public services are held in the 
mosque every Friday, at noon. Those who are 
curious to witness these devotions are privi- 
leged to enter the gallery that has been erected 
for visitors. Except on certain festivals,women 
are not allowed to attend the public services, 
or even to pray in the mosque. All prayers 
are addressed to God, but the intercession of 
Mahomet and the saints is entreated. A 
niche in the wall marks the position of 
Mecca, toward which the congregation turns 
while in prayer. Before entering the mosque 
the faithful must leave their shoes without 
the threshold and perform such ablutions as 
are prescribed by the Koran. 

The followers of Mahomet predominate on 
the Plaisance. In addition to the Turks and 
Japanese, there are Persians, Algerians, Tun- 
isians, Arabs, Nubians, Soudanese and a 
small sprinkling of Chinese, all of whom are 
devout believers in the faith of Islam, 
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although not all worship in the same 
mosque. Between the Persian Moham- 
medans and the Turkish Islamites there has 
always waged a bitter enmity, which exists to 
some extent yet, each party claiming to rep- 
resent the true heirs of the great Prophet. 

The Buddhists Numerous. 

Of the followers of Buddha down at Mid- 
way there are not a few. Aside from the 
Chinese Buddhists, the Cingalese or Singha- 
lese, from the island of Ceylon, take preced- 
ence, because, according to all tradition, the 
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system taught there is considered the most 
ancient, Buddhism having been practiced in 
Ceylon for over two thousand years. Among 
the Buddhists on the Plaisance are one or two 
from Burmah and several from Siam, so that 
the East Indies is fairly well represented. 

Buddhism is not a religion in the sense 
that Judaism, Christianity and Moham- 
medanism are, for in its teachings there is not a 
trace of the idea of God. The form of wor- 
ship is simple, consisting merely of prayer 
and the offering of flowers, perfumes, and 
fantastic carvings before the images and relics 



of Buddha. There is no temple dedicated to 
Buddha on the Plaisance, but the natives 
down there are well provided with relics, 
which they worship in the privacy of their 
quarters. 

The Heathen in His Blindness. 

But it is in the Dahomey village, at the 
west end of the Plaisance, that the grossest 
forms of fetish worship concentrate. The 
Zulu, the Fijian, and the Samoan are but 
mild specimens compared with the negro 
from West Africa. Strange to say, the 
Dahomeyan has a firm 
belief in the existence 
of a supreme being, 
whom he calls Mau — 
a name, by the way, 
that Free Masons will 
note with interest. This 
being, Dahomeyans 
say, has unlimited 
authority and dwells 
above the sky. He is 
supposed to be identi- 
cal with the white 
man's God, but the 
negro, not having the 
same free access to his 
ear as the more favor- 
ed white, is obliged to resort to mediators or 
fetishes. The leopard and snake are the 
two most powerful fetishes or lesser gods. 
Both are regarded as sacred and to kill either 
one is to court certain death. Sacrifices are 
freely made to both subordinate deities,through 
whose intercession the good offices of the 
great Mau are sought. 

A Strange Offering. 

A favorite offering is the heart of a two- 
year-old steer. The animal is led into a ring 
formed in the public square by priests and 
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priestesses. Arranged inside the circle are 
the emblems of their religion and the articles 
carried in religious processions, such as 
banners, spears, tripods, and vessels holding 
bones, skulls, congealed blood and other 
barbarous trophies. Dancing and singing 
are practiced until the votaries are sufficiently 
excited, when the steer is suddenly sur- 
rounded by a dozen priests, armed with huge 
butcher knives and stabbed to death, the 
precious blood being caught in basins by the 
priestesses. The common people outside the 
sacred circle crowd to the front, begging for 
a drop of the blood, an application of which 
is supposed to heal certain diseases. The 
bullock's meat is cooked and distributed 
among the priests, portions being set aside to 
feed the spirits of the departed and the 
fetishes. 

After the sacrifice the priesthood again 
begin dancing, singing and drinking; men, 
women and children groveling in the dirt 
every little while to receive the touch and 
blessing of these enthusiasts. Just before 
sailing from home a big sacrifice was made to 
the god Hu, who is a sort of Dahomeyan 
Neptune, or coast deity. Two bullocks were 
slain and the blood poured out on the altar 
of Hu to insure a safe voyage. Each of the 
dusky travelers was provided by the priests 
with a special fetish in the shape of a minia- 
ture canoe, sprinkled with the blood of a 
bullock. The possession of this fetish in- 
sured the owner against drowning and had 
propitiated fair weather. 

Human Sacrifices. 
Private sacrifices of fowls, ducks and goats 
are performed with great ceremonies. Occa- 
sionally, if a great man is very sick, he asks 
permission of the king to sacrifice a slave, 
hoping to successfully propitiate the fetish by 
this extravagant offering. Everv Dahomevan 



has in his hut a private fetish, according to 
his means, which may be a rude clay model 
of an animal or bird, or more elaborately 
carved in wood. Curious sticks, feathers and 
shells are also sacredly regarded as fetishes. 

There is a snake temple at Whydah, on 
the west coast of Africa, where the reptiles 
are fed by priests and jealously guarded and 
petted. If by chance a snake stays away the 
people prostrate themselves at sight of one 
and will do it all manner of reverence. Should 
a Dahomeyan fall a victim to a leopard his 
friends believe he has gone straight to Para- 
dise to dwell with Mau. The temples in 
Dahomey are very numerous, and in each of 
them is an altar of clay. Images, usually 
called gri-gris, of the most uncouth shape 
and form, are set up in the public places and 
worshipped by all classes of people. 

The four Zulus guarding the diamond- 
iferous earth have an abiding faith in their 
rainmakers and witch doctors at home, but so 
far have not learned to put much trust in the 
Supreme Being, despite the earnest work of 
the missionaries in South Africa during the 
past forty years. The South Seas are repre- 
sented by a number of Fijians and several 
Samoans, whose religion, originally cannibal- 
ism, is now a form of fetish worship, in which 
" tabu " and superstition largely enter. 

A Christian Contingent. 

It must not be understood, however, that 
the Street of Nations, at Chicago is entirely 
given over to those who bow down to wood 
and stone. 

From Syria have come a number of mer- 
chants who are to be seen at Midway, and 
whose religion is that of the Armenian 
Church. The Moravian creed is represented 
by the greasy little Eskimos, among whom 
are several devout members of that order. 

In addition to the German Lutherans and 
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Catholics and the devout, fresh-faced young 
Catholic girls in the Irish village, there are 
Swiss members of the Evangelical Protestant 
Church at Geneva, Jews of ancient and 
modern faith, and ghost dancers from the 
Sioux Reservation who still have a firm belief 
in the coming of the Indian Messiah. 

With Chinese, Japanese, Cingalese, Java- 
nese, Soudanese, Turks, Arabs, Nubians, 
Algerians, Syrians, Persians, Burmese, 
Fijians, Samoans, Kanakas, Dahomeyans, 
Bedouins, Siamese, Austrians, Germans, Irish 
and aboriginal Americans congregated in a 
strip of land barely eighty acres in extent, 
having among them many devout followers of 
their own particular creed, it is worthy more 
than a hasty reflection to consider the various 
forms of worship indulged in by the occu- 
pants of the Plaisance. 

How They are Clothed. 

Most of these people, when at work, con- 
sent to wear the costume of American me- 
chanics; but as soon as possible they shed 
the apparel of civilization and comfort them- 
selves with their native robes. Pants seem 
to be the one article of clothing they all 
abhor, though the Indians of both North and 
South America have brought themselves to 
accept the inevitable and cover their nether 
limbs with cloth. But the people from the 
Orient, as a class, can not be induced to make 
friends with the pants. They wear them 
when they are compelled to, and sigh with 
relief when allowed to get untrammeled into 
their much-beloved gowns. 

The flowing robes are graceful and pict- 
uresque, and afford a pleasing contrast to 
the clumsy blouses and slapping pantaloons 
of the Chinese. The South Africans and 
.Zulus have two suits at least for use at the 
Exposition. When in public they conform 
measurably to the dress of civilization ; but 



in the semi-privacy of their villages what 
they wear is chiefly conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. 

A Specimen Arab 

The best of the Eastern types, the Chil- 
dren of the Desert, is found in the Cairo 
exhibit. One of these, Malmond by name, 
is a splendid figure. He is over six feet tall 
and wears his native costume, which sets off 
his dignified figure with remarkable grace. 
First, there is a gown of striped yellow and 
black cloth, reaching from the throat down 
to the ankles. Over that is worn another 
gown, a black serge, a few inches shorter 
than the under tunic. This outside garment 
is made of camel's hair, and is waterproof 
and stout in texture. It is embroidered 
upon the sleeves and around the edges with 
black beads, and at the bottom, and opening 
at the throat, shows edges of the yellow 
undergarment. A pair of painted red mo- 
rocco half shoes, and a red turban, bound 
with white muslin jauntily cocked on his 
head, completes the picture. 

Malmond has no aversion to companion- 
ship with the " unbelievers," and can always 
be seen chatting with a group of admirers 
from whom, if truth must be told, he gener- 
ally manages to extract payment for his 
interesting attempts at conversation. But 
he has a companion, a surly, ill-conditioned 
fellow, who refuses to have anything to do 
with the " Christian dogs." 

As he stoops at his work he looks the 
ideal Bedouin. A round, bullet-shaped head, 
lowering, black eyebrows, an aquiline nose, 
with spreading nostrils, and a short stubble 
of black beard, covering a brutishly massive 
jaw make up the savage countenance. He is 
such a man as would be expected at the 
head of a yoke of captive slaves in Central 
Africa ; such a man as could be expected to 
carry the religion of the sword into the can- 
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non's mouth, but not such a man as is ordi- 
narily met in Chicago. 

Back, tucked away in one corner of the 
grounds, are the greasy, foul-smelling Esqui- 
maux. They resemble nobody, and are so 
uninteresting in appearance that at times it is 
a relief to turn from the picturesque Orientals 
to them. 

If the Esquimaux are not so interesting as 
other races they take the palm for dirt. They 
are the quintessence of the great unwashed. 
They are so small in stature that it wouldn't 
take much water to go around — if water was 
scarce — but they do not appear to have any 
use for it except as something to drink and 
catch fish out of. 

In their race characteristics they are a 
decided novelty. They occupy a class all 
alone. Indeed, they mark the boundary of 
the human growth in the North just as the 
stunted pines do at timber line. 

The Blarney Stone. 

Entering the Plaisance from Jackson Park 
the first objects to meet the eye are the 
towers and battlements of Blarney Castle, 
which rise from the midst of the Irish village, 
which has been reproduced by the exertions 
and under the direction of the Countess of 
Aberdeen. 

The Castle was dedicated in June by Hon. 
Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, and 
before beginning the address, which was 
replete with compliments to the sons and 
daughters of the Emerald Isle, his Honor 
stooped his stately head and imprinted a 
warm salute upon the original Blarney Stone 
— the traditional source of the Irish gift of 
flattery. 

The gateway to the village, modeled after 
the Rock of Cashel, the entrance to King 
Cormac's chapel, is sufficient to bring the 
blood of any patriotic Irishman to fever heat ; 



and, passing that, one is ushered into a real 
scene of Irish life, depicted by animate as 
well as inanimate objects. 

Just beyond the entrance is a rcpli:a of the 
cloister from Muckross Abbey, exact in every 
detail of reproduction, save the giant yew 
which occupies the centre of the original. 
Beyond this, ancl to the right, is the first of the 
cottages devoted to a show of jewelry in 
characteristic design. The special designs 
are replicas of the Tara brooch, the Fingal 
pin, initials from the Book of Kells, the old 
Celtic traceries — all made by Irish workmen 
in the village. In the second cottage natives 
of County Donegal make hand-loom tweed 
and homespun cloth. The third cottage is a 
model home for peasants, occupied by the 
" finest-looking old women in Ireland," who 
will knit goods and sell them to visitors. 

The fourth cottage is a daily kitchen, sup- 
plied by Kerry cows from the herds of Mr. 
Harter, of Blarney, St. Anne's, and from 
Lord Aberdeen's herd. Cottage No. 5 is an 
old-fashioned butter-making dairy, while the 
sixth and seventh are occupied by cabinet- 
j makers and carvers working on bog oak and 
I arbutus. Lacc-makers and embroiderers 
I occupy No. 9, and linen, hand-knit hosiery 
and laces will be made in the tenth. 

A national museum occupies the last three 

cottages with rare manuscripts, books and 

works of art. Lady Aberdeen, the patron of 

the village, will occupy one of the cottages 

I during her visit to the Exposition. 

The Dairy and the Colleens. 
About two miles from Cork, and adjacent 
I to the main road leading to that well-known 
I shrine of popular devotion, Blarney Castle, 
J stands a substantial and comfortable-looking 
building which, at the present moment, pos- 
sess no small amount of interest for Ameri- 
can readers. It is known as the Munster 
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Dairy School, and from its halls go forth to 
all parts of the United Kingdom dairymaids 
fully qualified in the esoteric art of making 
genuine, first-class Irish butter. The fame 
of this establishment is widespread, and 
Americans not a few, on their way to kiss the 
famous stone, have often made a call at the 
school to see for themselve's the skill and 
taste which the Irish dairymaid brings to the 
discharge of her duties. 

It was from this institution that Lady 
Aberdeen selected three of the most pro- 
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ficient dairymaids to come to Chicago and 
teach their American cousins that secret in the 
art of butter-making which has made the 
Munster product world-renowned. The 
girls are bright-faced and tidy, and wonder- 
fully dexterous. 

Queen of Butter Makers. 

Johannah Doherty comes from Donohill, 

County Tipperary; Maria Connolly hails 

from the "Golden Vale," County Limerick, 

and Katie Barry's people farm some land near 



Newmarket, County Cork. Johannah is a 
queen of butter-makers, and her proficiency 
has been rewarded by the position which she 
holds to-day. For the last two years she 
has been chief dairymaid to the Dairy School, 
and in that capacity it has been her duty to 
give lessons in her art in different parts of 
Cork and the adjoining counties. She is a 
pleasant-faced young woman, with fair hair, 
laughing eyes and pearly teeth. 

Johannah gives a remarkable exhibition of 
her skill. In fact, she reveals herself as a 
regular artist With 
the aid of two butter 
spades working on a 
lump of butter, she 
forms several flowers, 
which might be almost 
taken as natural, so 
delicate and beautiful 
were the leaves and 
flowers which sprang 
up under her deft 
manipulation. Artis- 
tic designs without 
number can be turned 
out in a few moments, 
and, what is more re- 
markable still, all their 
beauty is attained by 
the working of the 
two spades, the hands never being allowed to 
touch the article in course of manufacture. 

The second girl, Kitty Barry, who is the 
assistant dairymaid, runs Johannah close in 
skill, and the third member of the combina- 
tion seeking " international honors/' Maria 
Connolly, may be also relied upon to give a 
good account of herself. As becomes Irish 
dairymaids, their working costume is of 
thoroughly Irish manufacture. 

Just opposite the Castle of Blarney, and 
on the north side of Midway Plaisance, stands 
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a reproduction of one of the plain red-brick 
houses, of which long rows fill certain streets 
in the Quaker City, and which are the pride 
of that city as models of all that a work- 
ingman's home should be, combining cheap- 
ness with all modern appliances for health 
and comfort. 

A Model Workingman's Home. 

The little two-story house covers a lot 16 
by 43 feet. It is a plain, unpretentious build- 
ing, with a front of red compressed brick and 
Bedford rock. It has a solid, prosperous look, 
and will certainly gladden the heart of a man 
with a moderate salary. A flight of four 
steps leads to the double front doors. As 
one enters one can see the neat, miniature 
staircase which begins almost at the further 
end of the five-foot hallway. To the left is 
a handsome parlor measuring 18 feet 7 
inches by 9 feet 1 inch. Here the walls are 
well papered, and a handsome walnut cabinet 
is fitted into a niche on the west side. From 
this room the visitor steps into the dining- 
room, which measures 10 feet 1 inch by 12 
feet 2 inches. The room is just big enough 
to hold a table with a circle of chairs, but if 
a workingman wishes to give a birthday party 
to his children he only needs to throw open 
the folding doors connecting with the parlor, 
and he can get all the room he wants. 

In the rear of the first floor is the kitchen, 
with a stationary brick range, with hot and 
cold water. Here is also room for coal bins. 
In the dining-room is a small china closet, 
one just large enough to please an economi- 
cal wife. The kitchen measures 9 feet 6 
inches by 7 feet 4 inches. The last of the 
attractions on the first floor is a veranda 6 
feet wide, which runs along the west side of 
the house and at the rear. 

Climbing the narrow staircase and turning 
to the left, the visitor is ushered into the front 



bedroom, which is 14 feet 3 inches long by 
1 1 feet 10 inches wide. This is well lighted, 
as are all the rooms in the house. Here is 
also a walnut mantelpiece and corniced ceil- 
ing. Five manufacturers of Philadelphia are 
competing to make the walls as pretty as pos- 
sible. All of them are donating wall paper 
for each room and paying the cost of the 
work. 

Tasteful Decorations. 

Another bedroom, r 1 feet 1 inch by 9 feet 
I inch, leads from the front bedroom, and 
behind this is the bathroom, 6 feet by 6 feet 
$y 2 inches. The rear room of the top floor 
is what is known as the back sitting-room, 
which contains an overhanging bay window 4 
feet deep. Contractor William F. Hand has 
placed a bay window in the second bedroom 
to relieve the monotony of the straight walls. 
A basement runs through the length of the 
house. 

When a workman examines this house he 
will naturally inquire what it will cost him to 
build or own such a home. The answer is 
that $2,500 is the average cost in Philadel- 
phia. The average rental is $16 per month. 

The project of bringing this object lesson 
before the workingman was started by the 
Philadelphia County Ladies' Auxiliary to the 
State Board of World's Fair Managers. They 
were helped by the City Council Committee 
on the World's Fair, which granted an appro- 
priation of $3,000 for the work. Other sub- 
scriptions followed, but nearly all the funds 
have been exhausted. Walter C. Lowry, 
the Chicago agent of the Pennsylvania Board, 
states that all the material had to be trans- 
ported to Chicago from the East, and that the 
cost of labor had been increased to such an 
extent that it was impossible to keep within 
the Philadelphia contract price. 

Next on the west is a .spacious building in 
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which the International Dress and Costume 
Company make an exhibit of forty-five 
females, selected for their beauty from all 
parts of the world, each of whom is attired 
in the costume peculiar to her place of abode. 
The show attracts a great many visitors. 
Some of the young women are blessed with 
graces of form and feature which would com- 
pel admiration under other circumstances. 
But the impression is not pleasing to the 
tourists on Midway Plaisance, who think as 
well as look. 

From early morn until midnight the 
jaded beauties occupy constrained positions 
in sight of the public, until their air of weari- 
ness pervades the atmosphere. Even the 
mountain lassies from Switzerland, Wales 
and Scotland have succumbed to the monot- 
onous routine ; and one could wish to let 
the poor prisoners out into the fresh air blow- 
ing so gloriously from Lake Michigan among 
the banners overhead, and to indulge their 
tired eyes with a sight of the brilliant sun- 
shine and gay crowds beyond the doors of 
their close environment. Like the plants 
in the electric cavern in Horticultural Hall, 
these women are pining for light and air. 

The Log Cabin. 

This is a primitive structure such as was 
common in the settlements of New England 
one hundred years ago. It is fitted and 
furnished after the simple fashion of the 
simple folk of Colonial days, and the inmates 
appear in the homely costumes of that class 
and generation, The sentiment invoked, or 
evoked, by this reminiscent realization is 
made the occasion of another "exhibit" 
equally true to nature. For back of the 
cabin is a dining-hall of dimensions out of all 
proportions to the recorded habits of life of the 
original " down-easter," but illustrative of his 
reputation for acquisitiveness. 



A number of conspicuous sign-boards on 
the front of the structure announce the fact 
that an unlimited supply of " Ye Old Time 
Vittles '* is for sale at modern prices in this 
un-historic banquet hall. Here the " boiled 
dinner " dear to so many Yankee hearts, 
pork and beans, and other characteristic 
dishes may be obtained. The motive of 
this exhibit seems to have been largely 
speculative. 

The feature of this place of amusement is 
the scenic effect produced by electricity. The 
machinery and appliances are abreast with 
the latest discoveries, and, with the elaborate 
scenery, was imported from Germany at great 
cost. 

The Libbey Glassworks. 

Next is the magnificent building in which 
the Libbey Glass Company, of Toledo, Ohio, 
make a beautiful display of their work. Ad- 
mission is free, and thousands have availed 
themselves daily of the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the hundred different processes, all 
interesting, of making glass. The product of 
the skillful workmen is of infinite variety and 
beauty. One of the few memorials of the 
Fair purchased by the Princess Eulalia was 
a superb souvenir of spun glass, made in her 
presence by one of the deft artisans in this 
building. 

The Royal Gown of Glass. 

During one of her Exposition outings, 
Princess Eulalia visited the Libbey Glass 
Works in the Plaisance, and what happened 
there was a matter of recent note and com- 
ment. She beheld for the first time what 
she daintily termed line robe en verre, and 
she watched with large-eyed wonder the deft 
processes by which compressed glass is spun 
into the finest thread and then woven into a 
fabric soft as satin. 

The garment she saw was not on public 
view, but had been made for the well-known 
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actress, Georgia Cayvan, to be worn by her 
in a new part on a forthcoming tour. The 
royal visitor felt with her finger-tips the 
flexible, yielding material, stroked it as she 
would a pet kitten, placed it to her own 
smooth cheek, and straightway envied the 
actress its possession. But in this special 
instance to wish was not to have, for the 
loyal Yankee word had passed to the stage 
queen, who was secure in the distinction 
of being the owner of the first costume ever 
fashioned from this crystal cloth. So the 
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ornament save a ruching of glass about the 
bust and arms. The general effect is that 
of a satin dress of pure white and of unusual 
sheen and thickness. It is sufficiently flexible 
for ordinary use and quite light enough for 
the wearer's comfort. 

The robe was to have immediately followed 
the Princess to Spain, but Mr. Libbey, 
president of the glass works, proud of the 
handiwork of his craftsmen, obtained per- 
mission to retain it for his personal inspection 
and to redeem his promise to the many who 
have expressed an eager 
desire to see such a 
novelty. It will, there- 
fore, be on view for a 
short time at the factory 
on Midway Plaisance, 
where it has been draped 
upon a wax figure made 
from the Princess' meas- 
urements. 

There are sixty-five 
men engaged in illustra- 
ting the various processes 
of glassmaking from the 
mixing of the sand with 
oxide of lead, lime, and 
libbey glass co.'s building. alkalies, and the latest 

and most approved methods of cutting, pol- 
ishing, and finishing are displayed. Glass- 
blowing, cutting, painting, firing, spinning, 
and weaving are likewise exhibited. 

Another attractive exhibit of the art of 
glassmaking is that of the Yenice-Murano 
Company, which has erected a fine Gothic 
building on the south side of the Plaisance, 
where thirty Venetian artists produce speci- 
mens of their famous wares. 

Ten years ago two English women made a 
tour into Northwest Ireland to inquire into 
the condition of the people whose sufferings 
enlisted wide attention. One was Mrs. Power- 




princess straightway ordered another, and 
the cleverest artisans worked three weeks 
with wheel and loom to make twelve yards 
of the precious stuff, which in another seven 
days was cut and fitted by Mme. Victorine, 
the famous Gotham modiste, during the 
time just preceding the Infanta's departure. 
It is now finished. 

The skirt is cut demi-train, is free from 
flounces save for a row of glass fringe about 
the bottom and four bows of the same 
material, which begin midway between the 
skirt and hem and fall gracefully to the 
latter. The waist is dccolktce and devoid of 
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Lalor, who, four years before, had sent 
;£ 15,000 to the then starving town of Done- 
gal. The other was Mrs. Alice Hart, wife 
of Ernest Hart, publisher of the London 
Lancet, and a wealthy property-holder in 
London. They journeyed through broad 
bogs in a jaunting car from the nearest rail- 
way station, thirty-five miles to Donegal 
town. Along the way they were struck with 
' the poverty and even the starvation of the peas- 
antry. They also saw that while some of the 
people labored, most of them were in idle- 
ness. The peasants' gaunt and haggard 
appearance seemed to confirm the stories 
which the women had heard that they were 
wild and uncontrollable. 

Many Distinguished Persons. 

A company was organized, of which Mrs. 
Hart was made president, with William 
Woodall, member of Parliament, treasurer, 
and Price Waterhouse, auditor. Many dis- 
tinguished persons, among whom was the 
Queen, the Prince of Wales and Cardinal 
Manning, became interested in the plan of 
establishing industrial schools and institutes 
in Ireland. They contributed largely, and 
Mrs. Hart made generous advances to carry 
on the work. Schools were established and 
the people in their neighborhood taught the 
arts of weaving, lace making and wood 
carving. Factories were also built. The raw 
material raised on adjoining farms was util- 
ized and, when this ran out, other was intro- 
duced. By the sale of the manufactured 
products, means of sustenance were obtained 
for those hitherto starved and idle. 

In ten years Irish laborers, through vari- 
ous efforts in their behalf, have become so 
skillful that their handiwork rivals in artistic 
finish any manufactured. To advance the 
cause of the peasantry and bring about an 
increased sale of the fabrics has been the pur- 



pose of the establishment of the exhibition 
on Midway. The enterprise is wholly char- 
itable, and the proceeds, if any remain after 
the village has been paid for, will go to 
increase the industrial fund. 

On the north side of Midway, as an 
entrance to the village, is an exact reproduc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Gate at Drogheda, 
the original of which was built in the year 
1200. Behind this, on either side of a cen- 
tral garden, are houses exactly representing 
those in which the Irish peasantry live and 
do their work at home. Forming a back- 
ground to the whole is a half-size representa- 
tion of Donegal Castle, now partly in ruins, 
with its keep, courtyard and round tower. 
To make the Irish village real, twenty of the 
peasants, all of whom are skilled^ workers, 
having been taught in the industrial institute 
at home, have been introduced. These 
present illustrations of Irish home life. 

In the weavers' cottage, to the left of the 
entrance, Maggie Culbert will show visitors 
the process of carding raw wool by hand 
cards into shreds for the spinner. Shenah 
McBride will take up the work where Miss 
Culbert leaves it and spin it into yarn on an 
old-style spinning wheel. Once made into 
yarn, Daniel O'Harawill weave it into cele- 
brated Irish frieze on a hand loom standing 
by. Outside the door are the tubs, filled with 
home-made dyes of bracken, lychen and 
heather, with which the wool is colored 
before carding. Every process of making 
homespun, from raw wool to finished cloth, 
is shown. 

How the Lace is Made. 

Next to this is the lace cottage, presided 
over by Mrs. Margaret Glynn and Hannah 
Gallagher, the former a Limerick lace-maker 
and the latter the maker of beautiful kells and 
torchon laces. Mrs. Glynn performs* her 
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work by the aid of a frame and Miss Galla- 
gher over a pillow. Beyond is the wood 
carvers' cottage with roof thatched with 
straw. Patrick Culbert is the carver, and he 
will illustrate, besides other things, the 
designing of the Celtic cross. Across the 
court is the village smithy, where William 
McGIaughlin will pound rods into all sorts of 
artistic iron work. Then comes the kells art 
embroidery cottage. Here John Timmens 
will weave colored flax threads into embroid- 
eries on a hand loom, assisted by Rose 
Gildea. Sculpture and stone carving will also 
be shown. 

Statue of Gladstone. 

The banquet hall of the castle is a fine 
apartment and was used for the dedication 
ceremonies. It is decorated with the products 
of the workers' skill and, besides, contains 
life-size portraits of forty Irish heroes, includ- 
ing Grattan, Emmet, Parnell and Justin 
McCarthy. Landscapes and portraits by 
Irish artists adorn the halls, the whole set off 
with Bruce Joy's colossal statue of the 
" Grand Old Man " of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

The original castle was built in 1607, but 
the keep of its modern representative, instead 
of resounding with achievements of heroes of 
war, will form a tea garden and be brilliant 
with the results of peace. Other objects of 
Irish interest on exhibition are a Celtic 
market cross, the wishing chair of the Giant's 
Causeway, and the ogham, bullen and hale 
stones. Charles McSweeney, the village 
piper, in festive uniform, stands outside St. 
Lawrence gate and blows his Irish hornpipe. 
Mrs. Hart came to this country with a letter 
from Cardinal Logue, Archbishop of Armagh 
and Primate of Ireland, who has materially 
assisted in the work of spreading industry. 

West, on the south side of the main avenue, 



is the large and handsome structure in which 
Professor Hagenbeck's display of trained 
animals attracts thousands of delighted spec- 
tators. It is by far the most extensive aggre- 
gation of wild beasts ever exhibited in this 
country, and the feats which the most fero- 
cious brutes are made to perform are wonder- 
ful in the extreme. Mr. Hagenbeck owns 
the largest collection of animals in the world, 
His establishment supplies the wants of all 
the zoological gardens both in Europe and 
America, as well as all the traveling shows, 
and his reputation as a trainer is unrivaled. 

The expense at which this great entertain- 
ment was provided reaches sixteen hundred 
thousand marks, or nearly half a million of 
dollars. The building erected at the Expo- 
sition cost $100,000. The circus was 
modelled after the plan of the Coliseum at 
Rome, with an entire seating capacity for 
forty thousand persons. 

Gladiatorial Contests. 

Among other features of the performance, 
there is a revival of the grand gladiatorial con- 
tests of the Empire, under supervision of the 
Director of the Roman National Theatre. 
All the most interesting features from Rome's 
most glorious epoch are illustrated in actual 
life. There are no flimsy theatrical effects. 
Large numbers of well-built and powerful 
men, as well as a corresponding number of 
the handsomest Italian women, all belonging 
to the peasantry, participate in these per- 
formances. There are combats between men 
and wild beasts, chariot races and other 
contests. 

Supplementary to this are other features 
from Roman history, such as the triumphal 
return of the victorious legions with their 
prisoners of war, male and female captives, 
and other spoils. Bacchanalian dances and' 
the persecution of the early Christians are 
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illustrated with an impartiality that will 
satisfy the most critical spectators. Roman 
Emperors, Senators, and people appear, as 
well as all other performers, in historically 
correct costumes. Around the circus run 
streets arranged so as to show the domestic 
life of ancient Rome, with all its fascinating 
detail of exterior and interior views. 

The Trained Animals. 

But the most fascinating part of the exhi- 
bition is taken by the animals, some of whose 
performances are simply marvellous. Bears 
walking the tight rope and doing the William 
Tell act, as well as ermine-mantled and 
crowned lions driving triumphal chariots 
around the arena, drawn by royal tigers, may 
be seen. Camels hump themselves on roller 
skates. The hippopotamus essays an act on 
the trapeze, while the untamable rhinoceros 
appears as a tractable actor. 

Professor Garner has a dozen of hypnotized 
monkeys ready to converse with any intelli- 
gent visitors in their own language. Parrots 
that play progressive euchre and " differ " 
about the prizes in sixty-five different lan- 
guages may also be both seen and heard. 
A superbly-trained base-ball team of mules 
promises great sport. Their " kicking " may 
not equal that of their human brethren, but 
in other points they are equal. 

The world's most celebrated animal tamer, 
Miss Liebemich, has created a great sensa- 
tion. She has not only succeeded in subju- 
gating the most ferocious beasts in the animal 
kingdom, but has taught them any number 
of tricks. It is always a great source of 
amusement to see the animals fed. 

Mr. Hagenbeck's particular treasure is the 
dwarf elephant, Lili. This is the only speci- 
men in the world of its kind. The little 
animal is about ten years old and was pur- 
chased by its present owner from a trader in 



Sumatra. It is only about 3 feet high and 
and not 3^ feet long. It weighs but one 
hundred and eight pounds, which is phenom- 
enally light when one remembers that a full- 
grown elephant from that part of the world 
weighs up to seven thousand five hundred 
pounds. The little beast is of a very affec- 
tionate disposition and has been taught a 
number of amusing tricks. The largest 
elephant in the world is shown as a contrast 
to the dwarf. 

From across the bay, and at the point 
where Madison Avenue intersects the Plais- 
ance, the Japanese occupy but 225 feet of 
space with bazaars ,which are operated by direct 
concession from the Imperial Commission. 
They exhibit for sale a bewildering variety 
of the objects of art for which they are 
famous, lacquer-ware, jewelry, fans, all orna- 
mented with the patient attention to detail 
which is characteristic of all their work. 

The Dutch Settlement. 

What is known as the Dutch Settlement 
is one of the most genuinely interesting por- 
tions of the Plaisance. Properly speaking, it 
is a collection of South Sea island villages, 
from the islands originally settled by the 
Dutch. This collection of villages contains 
about eighty dwellings, and at least three hun- 
dred natives from the islands of Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Jahore, Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, 
Tonga, and the Sandwich group. The settle- 
ment covers an area of 200,000 square feet. 

The Javanese have the largest village in 
the settlement, numbering about forty houses. 
They have erected a theatre in which appear 
the Sultan's orchestra, native acrobats and 
dancers. There is also a theatre of Hawaiians. 
Nothing is charged to enter the village, but 
the theatres each charge an admission fee. 

Among the displays from the Phillippine 
Islands there is one feature which it is safe to 
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say will be wonderfully attractive to women, 
the manufacture of pina and jusa cloth. There 
is no fabric produced in any other country in 
the world that is as curious, as beautiful, and 
as delicate as pina. It is made from the 
fibres of pineapple, and is finer than any of 
the stuffs manufactured in India, in China, or 
in any of the islands of the Pacific, except 
those belonging to the Phillippine group. 
That it it has never become popular among 
the ladies of Europe and America is due to 
its great cost. Even the coarser descriptions 
are not cheap, and if they were they would 
hardly suit the fastidious taste of civilized 
women on account of their poor color. As 
for the finer grades, they are almost literally 
"out of sight." 

Costly Handkerchiefs *and Scarfs. 

The common pina shirts which the natives 
wear cost from $4 -to #10 a shirt, while the 
handkerchiefs and scarfs worn by Manilla 
ladies vary from $25 to $50 each for the for- 
mer, and from $ 1 00 to $ 1 5 o each for the latter. 
It is true that these might be purchased of a 
cheaper quality for much less, but it is equally 
true that if they were of the finest goods they 
would cost from $100 to $200 for a hand- 
kerchief and from $400 to $600 for a scarf. 

Material for a lady's dress might be ob- 
tained for $20, if the poorest grade would 
suffice, but the best would cost somewhere in 
the neighborhood of #1,500. These prices 
will be apt to stagger people who have never 
been accustomed to wear anything more 
expensive than silk or satin, but it is only fair 
to say that pina is very durable, and that its 
color seems to improve after every successive 
washing. 

Jusa is also very beautiful in texture and 
color, but it does not compare with pina in 
either, and it is a great deal cheaper. It is 
made from the fibre of the wild banana, 
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slightly mixed with pineapple and silk- 
threads. It can be made of any pattern to 
suit the individual taste. The cost of a lady's 
dress of this material never exceeds $50 for 
the very best quality. 

The costume of the native women and the 
mestizos, as the half-breeds are called, is 
usually a camisa, or little shirt, made of 
pina, and a saya, or skirt. The camisa is 
worn loose, not bound to the figure in any 
way, and reaches to the waist, around which 
the saya is fastened. The latter is of pina, 
of silk, of jusa or of cotton, according to the 
means of the wearer. It is ahvay gay-col- 
ored. These two garments and a pair of 
slippers or sandals are deemed sufficient for 
indoor wear. On going out they usually 
add a scarf, which they wind tightly about 
the waist. They are fond of bright colors, 
which go well with their dark complexions. 

Queer Importations. 

The list of articles from the islands fur- 
nished to the officers of the Customs Depart- 
ment covered thirteen pages of official paper 
and abounded with unpronounceable names. 
There are six karending, seventy-seven sets 
of angkloeng, twenty-nine drums, which are 
alleged to belong to the angkloeng. Then 
there are two hundred and ninety wayang 
golik, which the invoice interprets as mean- 
ing dolls in costume. One thousand and 
ninety layangen, answering to the descrip- 
tion of kites, and one hundred and sev- 
enty-nine bamboo windmills are also on 
the list. Besides, there are thirty drums, 
called dog-dogs ; two hundred krisjes, a kind 
of poignard with frilled edges and a cork- 
screw twist to the blade, three hundred and 
twelve bamboo blow-pipes, and four thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty-six bamboo 
arrows to be used in the blow-pipes. 

The American small boy is apparently 
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considered as a prospective gold mine for the 
toy venders. His wants are to be supplied 
with five hundred and twenty-eight bamboo 
humming tops, a lot of drapret, or throwing 
sticks, and innumerable fancy toys. For the 
cigarette smokers there are thirty-one thou- 
sand sugar-palm leaves to be used as wrap- 
pers. Other features of the collection are 
three tiger skins, two tables made of rhinoc- 
eros skin, six rhinoceros' feet, mounted ; a 
fine array of sculpture from Buddhist tem- 
ples, one thousand and seventy-four stuffed 
birds, and a lot of lacquered palembang work, 
The purely commercial features are heavy 
consignments of Java coffee and tea, cin- 
chona, looms for weaving native cloths, 
carving material and saroings, costumes of 
unusual value. 

Perhaps the most curious object in the 
whole collection is a ourang-outang, which 
has already been dubbed at the custom- 
house as "the wild man from Borneo." He 
travels in his own private apartment, a strong 
box, and is reported to dislike travel very 
much. 

The Javanese Village. 

Unlike most of their neighbors, the Java- 
nese use only native woods in the queer little 
structures where they are to live during the 
Fair. Even in minute architectural details, 
as well as in the daily routine of their 
domestic and business life, the customs of their 
far-away island home are reproduced. The 
construction has been done entirely by native 
workmen under direction of Engineer Kerk- 
hover, himself a resident of the island. 

Entrance to the village is through a bam- 
boo arch 42 feet high, flanked by towers and 
surmounted by the wreath and sword, which 
is the sign of the old East India Company. 
The plat of ground is surrounded by a split 
bamboo fence 10 feet high, and all of our 
houses are built of this same material to a largfe 



extent. There are thirty buildings, and all are 
constructed on the same plan. They are set 
on blocks of wood four feet above the 
ground. The uprights are heavy bamboo 
sticks, into which cross-pieces of the same 
material are mortised. Each has a balcony, 
and the entire structure is thatched with 
native grass called alang-alang. It is of heavy 
growth and its jungles form the favorite 
haunt of the man-eating tigers of our coun- 
try. The ridges of the cottages are covered 
with the fibre of palm trees, making it rain- 
proof, and the walls and floor are covered 
with plaited rattan. 

Just Like Home. 

The Javanese village is as faithful a repro- 
duction of their real houses and public build- 
ings as possible. * The theatre corresponds to 
the council chamber in a royal village, and 
the " masigit," or Mohammedan church, 
which stands opposite it, bears a close resem- 
blance in general style of construction to the 
Sultan's dwelling. In the church the only 
article of furniture is the big bamboo chair, 
in which the priest sits and meditates, when 
he feels that the people need his undivided 
thoughts, veiled from the eyes of the vulgar 
by a long red curtain. Besides the houses 
in which the natives live, and on the verandas 
of which they pursue their various occupa- 
tions, there are some queer little buildings, 
which no one suspects of being storehouses 
until there purpose is explained. They are 
made of woven bamboo and thatched with 
palm fibre. They open only at the top, that 
snakes may the better be kept out of the 
stores of rice that forms the chief article of 
native diet. 

In front of the church is a little round 
space where once there was an unromantic 
water pipe. One morning the managers of 
the village awoke to find the pipe covered 
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with bamboo and the water busily engaged 
in turning the funniest little wheel that ever 
even a Javanese mind conceived — such a 
wheel as Kenyon Cox's " Brownies " might 
have constructed. Two small figures, not 
unlike Cox's elfish heroes, turn the wheel or 
seem to turn it. The water projected into 
hollow pieces of bamboo is the real instru- 
ment that sets the quaint machine in motion. 
Pieces of hollow bamboo, hung just where 
they hit against the wheel as it turns, make a 
babbling noise like the rushing of brooks 
combined with the whispering of the wind 
through the reeds. Around the wheel Jav- 
anese water plants grow and a bamboo fence 
separates it from the rest of the enclosure 

Thatched With Palm. 

Not even the ugly poles for the electric 
lights have escaped the decorative fingers of 
the little brown people. Palm fibre is wound 
closely about them and the shades of the 
sputtering arc lights are thatched with palm 
leaf. Just because they happen to want a 
target for the arrows projected from their 
blow-pipes, a hen, the like of which was 
never seen before on the face of the globe, 
has made its appearance in the village. It 
roosts on a short pole and has for an outer 
covering a coat of native cloth instead of 
feathers. Of its internal arrangement only 
the ingenious Javanese who put it together 
know the secret. 

Tall poles placed about the houses keep 
away evil spirits, so the natives think, by the 
sighing noise that the wind passing through 
the holes bored in them make. In each ver- 
anda there hangs a cage made of bamboo 
sticks which weeks ago held twenty-seven 
sacred birds. These, however, could not 
stand Lake Michigan breezes, so they died 
off one by one. To their absence the Java- 
nese attribute the deaths that have occurred 
42-E 



among them. So deeply do they mourn the 
loss of the birds and their protection that 
some pigeons are about to be procured for 
them. These resemble the sacred birds, and 
the Javanese will be given the impression 
that Americans use them to woo good spirits. 

The Javanese Police Station. 

In the police station, where hangs the big 
wooden fish on which the Javanese sound 
fire alarms, is a long, forked stick. This is a 
thief catcher. When evil men prowl around 
their dwellings at night and endeavor to 
carry away their possessions, the little Java- 
nese arm themselves with these sticks and go 
thief-hunting. Woe to the man who is 
caught. The fork of the stick is bound with 
tough thorns, which point down towards the 
handle. This is applied to the back of the 
thief's neck, and when Mr. Robber makes a 
frantic attempt to get away the thorns have 
a pleasant fashion of sticking into him and 
preventing his escape, unless he is desperate 
enough to risk tearing his flesh to pieces. 

The Most Popular Citizen. 
A popular resident of the village is Mr. 
Claas, the big orang-outang from Sumatra, 
whose cage is just in front of the bamboo 
entrance of the native church. In his own 
country Mr. Claas possessed a good temple, 
but it has been ruined by contact with the 
rude world. 

The Curious Population. 
The Javanese colony has eighty-seven men, 
thirty-six women, two boys, two babies and 
one nobleman, Raden Adain. At the back 
of the inclosure are the houses in which the 
people live, and in front are the workshops. 
Every trade known in Java is represented, 
and during the entire Exposition the natives 
ply their occupations on the porticoes of the 
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houses just as they do at home. There are 
carvers, machinists, carpenters, musicians, 
spinners, weavers and dyers. The last deserve 
some attention. The work of coloring 
fabrics in Java is quite different from any- 
thing else in the world. The work is done 
by old women, as it takes almost a lifetime 
to learn. 

Their manner of work is to make a matrix 
of the design desired. The part to be colored 
red, for instance, is filled with a dye, and the 
rest with wax. Only a small piece of the 
cloth is taken at a time and pressed on the 
matrix, which has to be filled with wax and 
color after each impression, and this is kept up 
until all the red is on the cloth. Then it is 
dried and washed in hot water, which takes 
off" the wax, and the fabric is ready for a new 
color, which is put on in the same way. 

Actors and Dancers from Java. 

The theatre is a fac simile of such places 
of amusement in Java. The play is a cele- 
brated comedy entitled " Wajang Wong," 
which has run upon the island boards for 
nearly a century. The actors are all dressed 
in full costume with fantastic helmets, and 
one man does all the talking. He stands in 
a box on one side. The actors and actresses 
come on in their turn and act as he speaks 
and act what he speaks. They do not have 
amateur actors in Java. 

Between each act native musicians play for 
the dancing girls who dance the Tandak. 
These girls are all young, and come from the 
court theatre, at Solo. Their dress is a broad 
band of dyed cloth placed over their chest 
under the arms, crossed at the back, brought 
round in front and fastened to form a short 
skirt. Around this is tied a brilliantly-colored 
sash. The shoulders and feet are bare, and 
the dance is really more of a succession of 
graceful poses than a dance. The ta-ra-ra 



style has not yet been introduced into the 
court at Solo. 

There are twenty-six of these little brown 
women in the Javanese village, including the 
dancers who were loaned the Javanese syndi- 
cate during the Fair by the Sultan. Their 
dancers are a remnant of the old Buddhist 
religion, almost all trace of which was de- 
stroyed when the Mohammedans conquered 
Java and imposed their faith upon its people. 
They illustrate Buddhist legends and tradi- 
tions and they are seldom seen by any one 
in Java save the Sultan and the guests whom 
he chooses to invite to his court. The dance 
consists almost entirely of motions with head 
and hands. Great suppleness of the body is 
one of the essentials, and so wonderfully have 
the Sultan's dancers developed this quality 
that they can touch their elbows with the 
tips of their fingers with seeming ease and 
twist around about lithe arms in a marvelous 
fashion. In addition to the flexible joints 
and muscles, which are their stock in trade, 
these women possess the other physical quali- 
ties that, to a Javinese mind, constitute beauty 
— narrow shoulders and large waists. Dur- 
ing the dance they wear, in addition to their 
glittering costumes of native silk and rich 
embroideries, that leave arms and shoulders 
bare, grotesque masks. These represent the 
gods, demons and other characters of Hindoo 
mythology. 

Fantastic Frocks. 

The two performances a day, for which 
these people are called upon, make a mere 
bagatelle as compared to the amount of danc- 
ing required of them by the Sultan. It was 
with difficulty that the Sultan was induced to 
part with these fair subjects, especially his 
double-jointed " premier," and the managers 
of the Javanese exhibit lost no time in hurry- 
ing them out of the country just as soon as 
they had won royal consent. 
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Besides the women who fascinate Western 
visitors to the Javanese Theatre there are 
other participants in the daily exercises. 
Dressed in fantastic frocks of cotton, wearing 
on their heads much the same masks as those 
used by the women in the dance, they stand 
in prim rows on a long board, which they are 
never known to leave. These are little wooden 
marionettes, which are worked on the stage 
by one of the natives, who sits just behind 
them and moves their arms by means of sticks 
which are attached to them, making them 
pose and gesticulate much as the real dancers 
do. The latter people of the lower caste in 
Java never see. Their place is taken by the 
marionettes. Many of the Javanese in the 
village saw women dance for the first time in 
their lives here in America. 

Prompter and Musicians. 

Back of the players in the theatre is a little 
screen. Behind this sits the man who does 
the conversation for the entire company, 
changing his voice to represent different 
characters. The actors are thus relieved of 
the trouble of remembering cues, and give 
their undivided attention to their gestures and 
to holding on their masks with their teeth. 

Back of this combination of prompter and 
all-around conversationalist are placed the 
musicians who constitute the " gamelang/' 
or native orchestra. They wear bright red 
jackets in addition to their usual skirt of 
native cloth, and before each man, as he sits 
on low cushions scattered on the floor, is 
placed a gong made in Samarang, a pipe, or 
a rude attempt at a violin. The gongs are 
made of different metals and compositions, 
giving a fairly wide range of tone, though 
not the swetest ever heard. 

There are, however, only two scales in 
Javanese music, one having a range of five, 
the other of seven notes. Many of the Euro- 



pean tones are therefore unrepresented. Not- 
withstanding this fact the musicians have 
picked out " Yankee Doodle," "America," 
, and the Dutch national air on the instruments, 
blending three or four of their own tone 
values to produce the missing notes. The 
music is a trifle wavering and uncertain at 
times, but the audiences that fill the theatre 
applaud it with unmistakable heartiness. Each 
of the instruments is gorgeously decorated 
with dragons and reptiles done in bright blue 
paint and gilding, so the stage, with its setting 
of Javanese scenery, showing the purple 
mountains and winding streams of that far 
country, presents rather a gay appearance, 
contrasting pleasantly with the sober brown 
and ecru tints of the woven bamboo walls 
and hangings of the house. 

The Samoan Settlement. 

Across the roadway from the representa- 
tives of Java is the Samoan section. In front 
of the entrance is erected a Samoan house. 
It is the property of Mataafa, the deposed 
ruler. It was brought from the little settle- 
ment of Malie, several miles from Apia, and 
is most wonderfully constructed. In shape 
it is circular. It is upright to the height of 
5 feet, and then slopes to a tent-like point 30 
feet above the ground. It is made entirely of 
bread-fruit wood, the only wood that the 
white ants, which overrun the island, will not 
eat. A house built of any other material 
would be eaten up in a month by the pests. 

The uprights are made of pieces about 
four inches in diameter. At intervals of four 
feet a circle is made of the same material. 
The pieces of wood are all short, and are 
jointed and bound together b} r thongs. The 
roofing is made of twigs and covered with 
thatch. The house was used by Mataafa and 
his father, and is said to be very old. 

The Samoans themselves are the oldest 
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race of the South Seas. They are tall, sturdy 
and very intelligent. They are Catholics now, 
but about four centuries ago they held the 
Mohammedan belief. About the only prac- , 
tice of the settlement which has a tinge of 
barbarism is the native dance. It is Fijian in 
origin, and is supposed to have been danced 
for a thousand years. It had its foundation 
in the stormy war times of the early times, 
when warring on the different tribes who 
occupied the different islands was almost the 
sole occupation of the inhabitants. The 
dance is accompanied by a chant and chorus. 
The chant describes the different stages of a 
war expedition from the time it leaves home 
until the return, and at the end of each stage 
the warriors all join in the chorus. 

Their Native Costumes. 

The home dress of these people is very 
scanty. It consists of nothing more than a 
wide strip of tapa cloth about the loins. 
Tapa is made by the natives, and is a product 
of the bark of the mulberry tree. Strips of 
the bark i y 2 inches thick, 2 feet long and 4 
inches wide are stripped from the tree. These 
are taken to the river, where women and 
girls subject them to a crude process of tan- 
ning by soaking the bark in water. It is th'en 
placed on a malili wood board and the surface 
scraped by a rough shell, leaving the inner 
bark. This leaves it a pulpy substance. The 
small strips are overlapped and the edges 
pounded together until a piece is made the 
required size. To color the cloth in designs 
a die is made of a half-oval board of pau 
wood, over which colors made of native 
barks and roots have been smeared. The 
prepared cloth is spread over this and the 
print is made. All kinds of designs are used 
and the drawing is very crude, but the print- 
ing is done with geometric accuracy, although 
the eye only is used. 



A Samoan Canoe. 

In front of the hut is shown a curious 
boat. It is the tamumalua, or war canoe of 
Samoa. The boat, which has seen active 
service in the South Pacific, is 22 feet long, 
and 8 feet of beam, and not a scrap of iron 
enters into its construction. It is made of 
Ifilili wood, a native timber of dark reddish 
hue capable of taking a high polish. The 
boards are put together in a peculiar way. 
They are joined with fiber twine, and the 
work is so well done that there is no leakage. 
It requires twenty-two men to row the boat, 
and in addition to these it will hold thirty- 
three warriors. 

To help the oarsmen a square sail, made 
of matting, is used. It is held aloft by a 
mast, but thongs are fastened to the four 
corners and to the boat, and in this manner 
the pulling is done. The figure-head is the 
carving of a god in which the Samoans be- 
lieved many years ago. It is the god of sea- 
going people, and is represented as on the 
lookout for rocks and shoal water. The 
warriors are armed with bows and arrows 
and axes, and the sides of the boat show the 
marks of numerous conflicts. The oars are 
remarkably heavy, long sweeps. Near the 
boat is the longo, a sort of bell. It is like a 
trough hollowed out of a log, about 4 feet 
long and set up on pegs. In the hollow are 
placed wooden mallets. When the natives 
want to call they pound on the hollow piece 
of wood, which gives out a ringing sound 
that can be heard a considerable distance. A 
light wood canoe is also shown. It is pro- 
vided with outriggers, and is like the im- 
proved racing machine of to-day. Perhaps 
the latter was modelled from it. 

Passing by the Natatorium, which is a 
large structure devoted to the creature com- 
forts, the visitor approaches an attractive 
structure, over which floats a large white flag 
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with the red cross of Switzerland gleaming 
from its folds. Within is shown a beautiful 
panorama of the Bermese Alps, the work of 
three celebrated Swiss artists, Burmand, Band- 
Bovy, and Furet, who made the preliminary 
•sketches from a studio in open air on top of 
the Mannilichen. 

The painting represents nine months' work 
of twelve artists, and was viewed by Presi- 
dent Carnot, in Paris, who decorated the 



the plain of Interlaken are depicted. The 
valley and glacier of Grindchvald, the valley 
of Lauterbrunnen and Zwcilutschincr are 
shown with startling fidelity to perspective. 
Snow-capped peaks and dense green forests 
contrast with the purple of distant mountains, 
while at the feet of the spectator cowherds 
with their flocks and squatty huts with stone- 
weighted roofs appear in bright sunlight. 
Eidelweiss, the rose of the Alps, the blue 




GERMAN VILLAGE IN 

three principal artists with the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. The canvas is over five 
hundred feet long, and sixty-five feet high. 
On it are pictured the Jungfrau, rising four- 
teen thousand five hundred feet above the 
sea level ; the Elgcn, thirteen thousand five 
hundred feet high ; the Monch, thirteen thou- 
sand seven hundred feet high, and other not- 
able peaks of the Alps. 

The Jura, the mountainous wall between 
Switzerland and France and Germany, is 
shown in the distance, and Lake Thoune and 
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aconite flower, and fringed gentians brought 
from Switzerland, bloom in the artificial grass 
which carpets the point of view, and the 
deceptive art of the panoramist is cleverly 
shown in the silhouettes of cows, goats and 
men who apparently stand on the brink of 
an abyss thousands of feet deep. 

The German Village. 

Again across the avenue is one of the most 
interesting spots of the whole Exposition. Here, 
an area of one hundred and seventy-five thou-> 
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sand square feet is occupied by the buildings 
of the German village. The buildings were 
erected by Philip Haltzmann of Frankfort- 
on-Maine, from designs by Carl Hoffacker, an 
architect of Berlin. They represent a period 
at which rural life in Germany had reached 
its highest exemplification, the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; and the whole will follow a specific 
German style, and preserve the national char- 
acteristics. 

The principal features of the project are 
the reproduction of an old German village, a 
county fair, two German restaurants, a Ger- 
man concert garden, a water tower, and an 
ethnological museum. This reproduction of 
German life has proved the Mecca of Teu- 
tonic visitors to the Fair. 

A Feudal Castle. 

In the centre of a plat yy$ feet long there 
rises a castle, built in the style of the six- 
teenth century, surrounded by a moat 16 
feet wide, behind which, for further pro- 
tection, palisades will be constructed. Over 
a drawbridge the road leads through a mas- 
sive sandstone gateway into the interior of 
the building. In the halls, rooms and salons 
are to be found the most famous collection 
of weapons in Germany. They are owned 
by Riehard Zschike, member of the City 
Council, Grossenhain, Saxony. There are 
sixty iron dummies in full military equipment, 
giving a complete and true picture of the 
weapons and armor of Germany. On the walls 
of the castle may be seen hanging numerous 
single pieces — swords, lances, helmets, coats 
of mail, crossbows, bugles, harness, spurs, 
etc. 

In the principal hall a fine exhibition of 
German art is made. On a little stage can 
be seen Germania, surrounded by Arminius, 
Charlemagne, Otto, Barbarossa, Maximilian, 
and the last Knight, Willi elm I. All districts 



of Germany are represented, each by a male 
and female peasant in their respective holiday 
garments. They assemble for a parade and 
to offer to the heroes their homage. 

The chapel of the castle contains a pre- 
historic collection. At the right and the left of 
the gateway stand the Roman and the Franco- 
nian warrior of the Roman-Germanic Central 
Museum at Mainz, which also is represented 
by Roman, Celtic, and Alemanic trophies, 
and by a novel collection of reproductions 
from the period of the great migration of 
nations. Mainz is an old city. The Romans 
called it Magontiacum. It is situated on the 
east bank of the Rhine. Furthermore there 
are models of pre-historic tombs, castle walls,. 
etc., excellently prepared by the Conservator 
of the Royal Museum of Ethnology, Eduard 
Krause ; also reproductions of pre-historic 
ornaments and implements in precious metals, 
by Mr. Telge, a famous goldsmith ; imple- 
ments in bronze by Mr. Fritze, the inventor 
of platina ; and a superb collection of originals. 

A Rural Hamlet. 

On leaving the castle and turning to the 
right visitors will enter an ideal German 
village. The most prominent figure of the 
scene is the town hall. It has been built in 
the style of architecture met with in the 
rural districts of Hessia. 

The several farmhouses represent the 
different provinces of old Germany — the 
Alemanic, Westphalic, Wendic, and other 
styles. The town hall is used as a museum, 
and contains a number of farmhouse rooms 
completely furnished ; also an arcient saloon 
with a bar of the style of 1570, original in 
all its details, and especially prominent by its 
rich wood-carving ornaments on the ceiling. 
There are also to be found in the town hall 
some excellent collections of ornaments, 
wood-carvings, and embroideries. 
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The most striking effect has been attained 
by wax figures furnished by Messrs. Castan, 
the famous directors of the Panopticum at 
Berlin. In the village is imitated a county 
fair under the protection of Roland, a 
colossal figure in stone. The figure stands 
directly in front of the town hall, a symbol 
of free commercial intercourse and supreme 
criminal jurisdiction, and the palladium of 
civic liberty. In his left hand the giant bears 
a shield with the Imperial eagle, and a naked 
sword in his right, while the head and hand 
of a criminal at his feet indicate the extent 
of the municipal jurisdiction. This Roland 
is the same old figure known to American 
travelers visiting Bremen, the second in im- 
portance of the three independent Hanseatic 
cities, one of the chief commercial places in 
North Germany, situated thirty-seven miles 
from the influx of the Weser into the German 
Ocean. The Bishopric of Bremen was 
founded in 788 by Charlemagne. 

Restaurants with Music. 

In order to please intending exhibitors, who 
wish not only to show but sell goods, the 
directors of the German village have extended 
the market-place into the other part of the 
area to the left of the castle. This part is 
reserved for musical entertainments and 
restaurant purposes. Here will be found two 
large restaurants capable of accommodoting 
8,000 people who may listen to German 
music, which is furnished by two of the 
Emperor's bands. One of these selected 
from the infantry regiments, consists of 
forty-eight men. Their leader is Royal 
Military Musical Director Ruscheweyh. The 
cavalry band of twenty-six pieces is directed 
by Herr Herold. The members wear the 
uniforms of the Garde du Corps. It consists 
of white with a silver breast-plate and a gold 
eagle surmounting the helmet It is the 



most beautiful uniform in the German army. 
As wonderful as the Ferris Wheel, and 
equally the outcome of modern engineering 
and inventive genius, is the Ice Railway, 
which is erected and operated by the Dc La 
Vergne Refrigerating Machine Company, 
of New York, the oldest and largest refrig- 
erating company in the world, on the Mid- 
way Plaisance as a part of their exhibit. 

The Ice Railway. 

The ice railway, which is the invention of 
Thomas L. Rankin, who has taken out 
many patents now in general use for ice 
refrigeration, is an elliptical, undulating plane 
S50 feet long, like a tobbogan slide, which it 
resembles. On this snow is made and kept 
by the direct expansion process of the De La 
Vergne Refrigerating Company. Down 
this snowy, glistening surface gaily-painted 
sleighs, musical with jingling bells and filled 
with merry crowds, go sweeping with the 
speed of the winds. It is positively fascinat- 
ing to go gliding over the sparkling snow 
crystals with the cool breeze blowing refresh- 
ingly, not a jar being felt even when, in 
absolute obedience to its driver, it is suddenly 
stopped at will. 

Many arc the persons of mature years who 
enter into the frolic as heartily as the 
younger people and say nothing ever so 
reminded them of boyhood days as this does 
— makes them feel young again. Wonder- 
ful as it is to see snow unmelted in the hot 
summer sun, the way of producing it is 
simple. By means of two De La Vergne 
machines of fifty and sixty-five tons capacity 
each, in the handsome power-house, where 
all can see the process, anhydrous gas is by 
one stroke of the piston compressed into 
liquid form and forced into receiving tanks, 
passing thence to the condensing coils, where 
it is cooled by water passing over the pipes. 
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OPPOSITE the scene of Teutonic 
enjoyment and comfort last de- 
scribed is an elaborate representa- 
tion of life among a people as 
essentially different in temperament and habit 
as can be imagined. For our pilgrimage has 
brought us to the land of the Ottoman. All 
here is information to the American visitor, 
and therefore the more interesting. 

The Turkish Village. 

Within the gates of this concession is to 
be found a scene not to be surpassed for 
attractiveness and picturesque effect. Here 
may be seen the habitations, mosques, kiosks, 
and bazaars of the Ottomans, attended by 
true followers of the Holy Prophet in their 
native dress. They show the customs and 
life of Oriental Turkey, {rue in every detail, 
and charge nothing for it. To enter the 
Turkish village no payment is required, 
although the tempting articles of Eastern 
manufacture there displayed may cause the 
visitor to depart lighter in purse than when 
he entered. 

At the north-western corner of the ground 
controlled by Mr. Robert Levy, of Constan- 
tinople, who directs the establishment, is the 
Mosque, or Mohammedan house of worship, 
which was erected by special permission of 
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the Sultan, and is open to visitors by appli- 
cation to the manager, except during the 
specified hours of prayer. The edifice is 
built in the form of a square, forty feet on 
each side, with a dome sixty feet high ; 
while the minaret towers above to an altitude 
of one hundred and thirty-five feet. 

The Interior of the Mosque. 

The interior of this Turkish house of wor- 
ship to which the muezzin calls all devout 
Turks to pray on Friday, is an exact repro- 
duction of the Mosques of Constantinople. 
Seven chandeliers hang from the vaulted ceil- 
ing. Instead of gas or electricity, the inte- 
rior'is lighted by oil. The oil is put in large 
glass tubes, and a piece of wick is used in 
the old-fashioned way. The floor is covered 
with Indian matting, on which are strewn 
many prayer rugs. The altar is a small 
dais, and up against the wall is a porcelain 
slab studded with silver, on which is inscribed 
many prayers and sayings of Mohammed. 

Around the room is a wainscoating of 
Arabic fretwork done in many colored woods. 
The stand which corresponds to the pulpit 
in Christian churches is made of the same 
material, and is reached by a flight of stairs. 
At each side of the altar are wax candles 
four feet long and eight inches in diameter 
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which will be lighted when the Mosque is 
dedicated, and kept burning as long as the 
Mosque is open. 

Other Buildings. 

Just east of the Mosque is an exquisite re- 
freshment pavilion, with a veranda all around, 
of twenty arches, and decorated on the 
inside with fine Turkish and Damascus 
goods and curtains. In it are served all 
kinds of cooling and refreshing Turkish tem- 
perance drinks, such as lemonades, rose 
violets, bananas, tamarind raisins, licorice, 
oranges, pomegrantes, mulberries, syrups, 
etc.^ This pavilion is 40x45 feet, and twenty- 
two feet high. 

To the south of the Mosque is a building 
thirty feet high for the Persian tent, which is 
160 years old, all hand-work and embroidered 
all over the inside with gold, silver and silk 
in natural figures. This large and magnifi- 
cent tent belonged to one of the old Shahs 
of Persia, who had it with him when he went 
to war or hunting. Its price is exceedingly 
great, and very high bids were offered from 
England and France, but as Mr. Levy de- 
sired to show it at the World's Columbian 
Exposition, he would not part with it. 

In the middle of the village stands the 
main building, called the Grand Bazaar. It 
is 261x53x37 feet high. It has forty booths, 
which will all be full of merchandise for 
sale. Here the visitors can buy what they 
desire of the fine, staple and magnificent 
goods produced in that country, such as 
embroideries, rugs and carpets, silverware 
and silver filagree peculiar to the Orient, 
brassware, precious stones, jewelry, old arms, 
antiquities, etc. 

Northeast of the Grand Bazaar are two 
buildings facing the main street of the Plais- 
ance. One is a Turkish cafe 75x40 feet, in 
which genuine Turkish Mecca coffee is served, 



and Tinbak (a kind of tobacco) may be smoked 
in Nargilehe (water-pipes) ; while a native band 
furnishes melodious and charming music for 
the visitors as they sip their coffee. 

The Princes and their Families. 

Near the Bazaar stand three Bedouin 
camps or tents in which reside one of the 
greatest Sheiks (princes), with his family and 
a part of his tribe, presenting all the features 
of the home-life of the desert. They have 
brought with them their camels, dromedaries, 
Arabian steeds, swords, spears and scimeters, 
which are the distinct features of Arabia. 
The lot of ground assigned to them is 6,000 
square feet, where has also been built a 
Damascus hall, an exact reproduction of one 
of the chief palaces of that old city. 

At the back of the Grand Bazaar, to the 
south, there are eleven cottages, 16x30 feet, 
and two stories high. On the first floors are 
men and women, working in the different 
trades of Turkey, showing to the public the 
way carpets, rugs, embroideries, brassware, 
prints, etc., are made. 

Among these cottages is a building 60x20 
feet for the making and sale of all kinds of 
oriental candies, including the far-famed 
Turkish Delight (Rahat-el-Halkoom, the 
comfort of the throat.) 

In front of the Bazaar, on both sides of 
its main door, are erected two ancient monu- 
ments ; the one near the refreshment pavilion 
is Cleopatra's needle, an exact reproduction 
of the real one standing at the public square 
opposite St. Sophia Mosque. It is covered 
on the four sides with hieroglyphics, recount- 
ing great historic facts. The other monu- 
ment near the cafe is the reproduction of the 
Serpentine column, which is an authentic and 
precious monument of the very earliest date, 
cast in Greece in 478 B. C, and erected at 
Delphi in commemoration of the victory of 
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Platea. It is of bronze and formed of three 
serpents spirally turned. 

Chief among the treasures in the Turkish 
display is a bedstead credibly represented to 
have an intrinsic value of nearly half a mil- 
lion of dollars. It weighs two tons and a 
half, and more than half of it is alleged to be 
made of silver. Special foundations had to 
be constructed in the room where it stands 
to sustain the weight. According to the 
entry accompanying the shipment, the couch 
was once the property of a royal princess of 
the house of Turkey, but for many years has 
not been occupied, and was stored away in 
the Sultan's palace. 

A Royal Bedstead. 

The bed is of the old-fashioned high-post 
pattern, with a canopy worked out in mas- 
sive silver filagree work, surmounted by a 
crown. The posts are round and perfectly 
plain, but the side-pieces are all carved in 
artistic floral design. The head is open-work 
and rather plain in design. At the foot is 
the " Toma," the reputed signature of Moham- 
med, who, it is said, when called on to write 
his name, dipped his hand in ink and made 
the queer scrawl which is put on all Turkish 
designs. The bed stands about five feet 
from the floor, and four steps, not unlike 
those used in the sleeping-cars of to-day, 
assist the personage lucky enough to sleep 
in the silver bedstead. 

The room in which it stands is made up 
after the manner of a typical Turkish bed- 
room of the highest class. The floor is 
covered by heavy rugs, the walls are hung 
with costly fabrics, and the room is strewn 
with quaint settees. 

Next in order to the westward are the 
Moorish Palace, the Zooprastic exhibit, and 
some minor bazaars principally devoted to 
barter. 



By special firman the Shah of Persia 
granted to a Christian merchant of the firm 
of Careogantz Brothers, of Tabris, Armenia, 
permission to " exhibit a collection of mer- 
cantile goods at the World's Fair in Chicago, 
in order that the usefulness of these goods 
may be known and understood." " And he 
will endeavor," continues the royal edict, "to 
exchange these articles for such goods as, 
being brought back to this country, will 
widen the intelligence and artistic perceptions 
of both manufactures and merchants." 

The Persian Bazaar. 

In the building erected on Midway Plais- 
ance, a very valuable collection of Persian 
and American wares is made under direction 
of Mr. Spencer Pratt, late American Minister 
to Persia, and who is now the Persian Com- 
missioner to the Exposition. The exhibit 
includes ancient and modern carpets of 
various sizes and qualities, divans, curtains 
and door hangings, samples of silk needle- 
work, felt carpets, velvet carpets, ancient car- 
pets, embroidered with gold and silver; silk 
tapestries ; samples of ancient needle-work 
on silk, velvet, cashmir and linen ; samples 
of native prints for table covers, etc. ; of 
ancient and modern shawls ; of silk, cash- 
mir and woolen stuffs ; samples of national 
costumes and riding saddles, ancient and 
modern porcelain and plated articles, ancient 
and modern damask and embossed work; 
inlaid and embossed steel work; inlaid and 
open work in copper ; open work in bronze ; 
curious daggers, poignards and swords with 
engraved ivory handles; ancient coins; 
engraved agates, talismans, jades and other 
stones, kaliens and narghilles (water pipes) 
and their accessories ; fancy articles, such as 
pictures, old curtains, etc. ; gold and silver 
work set with turquoises ; old books and 
manuscripts, paintings and miniatures ; lac- 
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quer work ; old leather and card-board orna- 
mented work ; mosaic work and wood carv- 
ing; jeweling in gold and silver and filagree 
work ; samples of minerals, agricultural pro- 
duce, cereals, farinaceous foods, medicinal 
plants, dried fruits, manna and henna 

The Eiffel Tower. 
The next attraction is a reproduction in 
miniature, one-fiftieth the size of the original 
of the Eiffel Tower, which was the great 
attraction of the Paris Exposition in 1889. 
The model is exact in every detail except 
that of size. 

A Street in Cairo. 

Undoubtedly one of the greatest attract- 
ions on the avenue is the " Street in Cairo." 
It was completed on April 15th, and taken 
possession of by about three hundred Arabs, 
with numerous camels and donkeys. The 
" Street " accurately shows how the people 
of Cairo live and transact business, and also 
how they amuse themselves. There are 
mosques, theatres and a cafe. All along the 
avenues the houses have their lower stories 
fitted up as stores, in which are displayed 
oriental articles for sale. During the day 
the different people of the street go through 
their native ceremonies such as weddings, 
funerals, and holiday processions.' 

The snake-charmers and nautch-dancers 
who hold forth in the theatre present enter- 
tainments novel to the average American, 
and charge 25 cents admission. During 
certain parts of the day the street is open 
free of charge. In the morning when the 
processions and ceremonies take place there 
is an admission fee. 

The Residents Therein. 
These come from several sections of the 
East, and comprise Turks, Arabs, Nubions 
and Kabyles. The Soudanese excite much 
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interest on account of their mildness of 
demeanor, and because of the romance attach- 
ing to their history. An event in the record 
of "The Street " was a sword-dance given by 
Beslier, the chief of the Soudanese band, to 
celebrate his arrival at the Exposition. He 
was attired in gorgeous robes of velvet, 
heavily embroidered with silk and silver 
braid. He grasped his scimitar and leaped 
to the center of the court and motioned 
Kharta to play the tom-tom. At the first 
beat of the barrel-like drum the blade was 
whisked from its scabbard and Beslier was 
ready to show his skill with the formidable 
weapon. 

A Wild Dance. 

The other Soudanese and Nubians gath- 
ered around their chief. An old man with 
grizzled beard began to clap his hands. 
The others joined in and Beslier commenced 
to swing his sword. Slowly at first the 
blade circled his head. The tom-tom music 
became faster and faster until the Soudanese 
was enveloped by the steely glitter of the fly- 
ing sword. Then the player threw the 
weapon high into the air, caught it dexter- 
ously by the ivory handle and sent it whirl- 
ing on another flight. This was repeated 
five times. A tremenduous blow on the 
tom-tom, the moving hilt was caught by the 
sword-player and Beslier paused. 

He awaited the arrival of his son, Hammed 
Ali, the most handsome youth of all the 
Soudanese, whose features are as regular as 
a woman's and whose even rows of teeth are 
white as pearls. Hammed came in the 
circle amid the clapping of hands of his 
countrymen. Like his father, he was richly 
dressed. Kharta began playing the tom- 
tom and father and son fell to the sword 
practice. It was but a duplication of Bes- 
lier's expertness. When the weapons had 
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been vaulted in the air for the last time, 
Messrs. Raphael and Benyakar, who bring 
the Soudanese and Nubians, doffed their hats 
to the sword-players. The action was 
recognized by a dignified bow, the swords 
were sent into the scabbards with a click and 
Beslier and Hammed Ali took their.place on 
the rugs which had been spread for them. 

A Rival Performer. 

Then Sorour, who had often fired his long 
Egyptian gun at the soldiers under Gen. 
Gordan in the Soudan days, arose slowly 
from the cross-legged position in which he 
had been sitting. A strange cap of goatskin 
covered his head. About his loins he 
buckled a girdle from which hung dozens 
of polished goat-hoofs. The drum began to 
sound and old Beslier began to drone a 
wailing hymn. The women added their 
voices to the chorus. Then Sorour com- 
menced his dance. He waved the knarled 
stock of his long weapon over his head and 
shook his body. The goat-hoofs rattled and 
clattered in tune to the tom-tom. A few 
steps were made, the rest of the motion was 
with the body. Sorour became excited and 
kept the goats hoofs rattling with the contor- 
tions of his lithe body. His breath came quick 
and the prespiration rolled down his black face. 
Raphael looked on approvingly. The other 
residents of the upper Nile signified their 
approbation by strange cries of encourage- 
ment. The dancer was becoming frenzied. 

" Stop," cried Raphael, in the language of 
the dancer. The music ceased and Sorour 
dropped on the rug panting. 

Farano, a tot 1 8 months old, with the 
face of a Virginia pickaninny, gave a Nubian 
dance. She threw her head backward and 
stepped about with the music all the time, 
bending her short body until her head fairly 
touched the floor. Strings of Egyptian 



beads were wound about her legs and arms, 
and ker kinky hair was covered with a tur- 
ban of velvet. 

Fatina, 6 years old, with a body as supple 
as that of a snake, gave a contortionist's 
dance and then the manager ordered a 
rest. 

The Nubians. 

Three women came with the troop. Fadl 
is said to be the best Nubian singer in all 
Egypt. Benykar got the Soudanese in 
Khartoum and the Nubians in Oswuan on 
the upper Nile. Nine Arabs accompanied 
him on the journey. One is a silversmith, 
one a weaver of fine silks, another is an en- 
graver, while among the others are a shoe- 
maker and a potter. They work at their 
trades during the Fair. 

The Nubians have long curly hair hang- 
ing about their faces in what is commonly 
known as " corkscrews," just in the same 
style as they were worn a thousand years 
ago. The women wear silver and gold rings 
in their ears and noses and an abundance of 
jewelry distributed about their arms and 
ankles. None know the English language, 
and nobody in the street of Cairo can speak 
the Soudanese language. The new-comers, 
however, understand Arabic, and it was 
through this language that Director Pangalo 
was able to lay down the law to his new sub- 
jects. 

The Ferris 'Wheel. 

Now compels attention, the great wheel, 
hanging two hundred and sixty-four feet in 
air, which dominates all surrounding objects, 
even the towering domes of the Exposition 
buildings, and which can be seen for miles 
away in the city and country. It is the 
most spectacular and sensational object at 
the Fair grounds, and is a freak in engineer- 
ing, an accomplishment greater than the 
Eiffel Tower. 
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The wheel is in the form of two gigantic 
bicycle wheels, each two hundred and sixty- 
four feet in diameter. Between these thirty- 
six cars, each larger than a Pullman coach, 
are suspended. When the wheel goes round 
on its thirty-three inch steel axle, it carries 
the people in the coaches up within a foot of 
the height of the dome of Administration 
Building, and that is the highest point on the 
grounds. From the windows of the coaches, 
the whole Exposition may be seen, spread- 
ing like a pano- 
rama at the fobt of 
the monster wheel. 

This structure 
takes the place of 
an Eiffel Tower at 
the Fair. It is less 
than a third as high 
as the Paris wonder, 
but quite as sensa- 
tional from the 
standpoint of engi- 
neers. The struc- 
ture weighs 4300 
tons, and of this 
2600 tons are in 
motion and under 
control of machinery 
revolving. 

The Principle of Construction 

The whole thing is made of steel, 
wheel is supported by two towers 



seating sixty persons. When all the cars 
are loaded, and the big thing is set in motion, 
it will carry 2160 persons through the 
circuit. The cars that hang between these 
big bicycle wheels are made of wood and 
steel. They are finely upholstered and weigh 
nineteen tons each. 

The Largest Forging Ever Made. 
The Ferris wheel revolves on the largest 



piece of steel ever forged. It is thirty-three 
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when the wheel 
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one 

hundred and thirty-seven feet high. The 
principle of construction is similar to that of 
an old style breast water wheel, in that it 
consists of a rigid outer crown, suspended 
from a center axle by a system of tension 
rods. The two gigantic wheels, twenty- 
eight and a half feet apart, are held together 
by struts and ties. Between the two crowns 
or tires, and suspended from steel piers, are 
thirty-six passenger cars, each capable of 



inches in diameter, more than forty-five feet 
long, and weighs fifty-six tons. This axle 
cost the company that is building the wheel 
$35,000. The towers supporting the wheel 
are in the form of four legs, two vertical and 
two inclined. The legs are connected by 
numerous struts, forming an almost solid 
arch of steel. The engineers who are putting 
this thing in position say that the founda- 
tions are so firmly constructed that a tornado 
might tear through the Park at a velocity of 
one hundred miles an hour and not shake 
thq structure. 

The cars are entered from platforms be- 
tween the towers. Two revolutions carry 
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the passengers nearly a third of a mile, 
twenty minutes being required to make the 
trip. The engines that revolve the mighty 
structure are in themselves interesting. They 
are of 2000 horse power, and drive through 
a double system of cog wheels, around which 
a chain with links two feet long and five 
inches wide wind. These chains connect 
with a huge cast-steel rack attached to the 
main axle. The engine plant is duplicated, 
so that in case of a disarrangement of one 
plant the reserve engines can be used. 

How to Get on Board. 

It is arranged to empty and refill six cars 
with passengers at a time, so that there are 
six stops in every revolution. Accordingly 
six railed platforms of varying heights are 
provided on the north side of the wheel and 
six more, corresponding with these, on the 
south side of it. When the wheel stops, 
each of the six lowest cars have a platform 
at each of its doors. The passengers step 
out of the south doors and other passengers 
step in at the north doors. Then the next 
six cars are served the same way, and the 
next, and next, all day, and perhaps all 
night. Passengers remain on board during 
two revolutions and pay fifty cents for their 
fun. 

When the immense Ferris wheel was 
opened to the public and began its ponderous 
revolutions, 2000 invited guests enjoyed the 
novel sensation of a ride skyward, attended 
by magnificent views of the Fair, of the City 
of Chicago, and the surrounding country and 
the adjacent lake. The fears of the timid 
were overcome when they saw the solid 
appearance of the structure and the ease with 
which the revolutions were made. The 
company was selected from the World's 
Fair officials, the representatives of foreign 
countries, members of the Press Association, 



and included many distinguished persons 
from the various States of the Union. The 
occasion was one of great interest, and the 
universal verdict was that the far-famed Fer- 
ris wheel is a complete success. 

This trial trip demonstrated the superb 
engineering work of the inventor and builder. 
Except for the fact that nothing in the way 
of applied power and intricate machinery 
seems impossible, it would have staggered 
the average mind to admit that the Ferns 
wheel could be other than a stupendous 
failure ; but it is one of the most curious, as 
well as successful features of the great 
Exposition. 

G. W. G. Ferris, of Pittsburg, designed 
the wheel. He has built some of the big- 
gest bridges in the country. Contracts for 
the material were made in Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Youngstown, Bethlehem and 
Philadelphia. The cost was $500,000. 

A Brilliant Spectacle. 
Three thousand incandescent lights of 
various colors are arranged in groups on the 
rods and around the crown of the wheel. 
These are alternately extinguished and re- 
lighted at night as the wheel revolves, giving 
it the appearance of a monster display of 
pyrotechnics. 

Model of St. Peter's. 

Passing one or two minor exhibits the 
next object of attraction is a Greek hall, in 
Corinthian style, standing under the shadow 
of the Ferris wheel, in which is shown the 
model of the great Roman Cathedral. 

On the evening when this exhibit was 
thrown open to the public, visitors were met 
at the entrance by tall guards, dressed in the 
striking orange and black costume of the 
guards of the Vatican, the uniforms being in 
exact fac-simile, even to the halbard and 
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snort sword. The interior of the building is 
richly and tastefully decorated by draperies 
and oil paintings of twenty-four of the popes, 
and a number of reproductions in color of 
the various papal coats-of-arnis. There are 
numerous other relics of interest, but the 
chief center of attraction is the model of 
St. Peter's. 

It is entirely of carved wood, and is 
coated with a substance which perfectly imi- 
tates marble. The minutest details of the 
bas-relief of the facade, the stucco and the 
statues and inscription are faithfully repro- 
duced. It is built on a scale of one-sixtieth 
of the original, and has been in the posses- 
sion of several popes. It is said that at this 
date that it would be impossible to repro- 
duce it, and is valued by its owner at 
$500,000. 

This model was begun in the sixteenth 
century and not completed till some time in 
the eighteenth. It thus has a historical 
interest independent of its being a copy of 
St. Peter's, the most magnificent edifice in 
the world, which required one hundred and 
seventy-six years to build, a period extend- 
ing over the reigns of forty-three popes. 

There is also on exhibition a throne, 
similar to the one accupied by the Pope, and 
a chair which was used by Pius IX. The 
opening was entirely informal, such speech- 
making as was indulged in being merely of 
a congratulatory character. 

The Egyptian Temple. 

Diagonally across from the Ferris wheel 
rises the replica of Egypt's ancient temple 
erected under the direction of Prof. Demet- 
rius Musconas. 

The exterior of the structure has the archi- 
tectural characteristics of the eighteenth 
dynasty, 1S00 years before Christ. In nearly 
every respect it resembles the Temple of 



Luxor, near Thebes, built by Amenoph III, 
and made the leading place of ancient wor- 
ship by Rameses II. Over the door is the 
winged disk, illustrating the flight of life. At 
each corner of the front are two monolithic 
obelisks made in fac-simile of the originals. 
They are seventy-five feet high. On one is 
sculptured in hieroglyphic language a dedica- 
tion to Rameses II, and the other to Grover 
Cleveland. Beside the obelisks arc two 
colossal statues of Rameses II, and on each 
side of the doorway are two sphynxes. The 
front wall of the temple is covered with 
sculptured battle scenes and scenes of worship. 

Altars of Isis. 

A double row of mammoth pillars leads 
from the entrance to the altar. The pillars 
are eight feet in diameter, and all except the . 
two next to the altar are covered with hiero- 
glyphics. The two exceptions are gilded and 
represent the worship of the sun. The altar 
itself is made in exact reproduction of the 
altars of Isis. At either side are two 
Egyptian women playing ancient music on 
harps of the olden time, and in the center is 
another dressed in the robes and illustrating 
the functions of the high priestess of 1500 
B. C. The walls are covered with the illus- 
trations peculiarly Egyptian. To the left is 
shown Rameses II and his wife, Nofertari, 
adoring the god Amon-Ra. Next comes the 
Ra, or the sun, supported by two uraei 
symbolizing the protection of Isis and the 
stability of the creation and resurrection. 
Then follow the cartsuches of the Pharaohs 
from Mena down to Amenoph III, seated on 
a throne and receiving gifts from Syrians and 
Ethiopians. 

On the north wall is shown the shrine, 
with the Theban triad. There is also a 
judgment scene representing two justified 
souls led by Horus into the presence o( 
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Osiris, his father, who is seated on the throne 
of justice with the sisters of Isis and Neph- 
this in the attitude of intercession standing 
behind the throne. Besides this, there is a 
judgment scene of a soul condemned to a 
second probation on earth after living a life- 
time in the body of some unclean animal. 
The ceiling is beautifully decorated with stars 
on a sky-blue ground, and in the center is 
the sign of Scarabeus, the symbol of erernity 
or life. 

Immemorial Mummies. 

Exhibited in the Temple are fac-similes of 
the most celebrated of the Egyptian Mum- 
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mies. According to Prof. Mosconas, the 
Egyptologist who has charge of the temple, 
they run from 1800 B. C, to 1400 B. C. It 
includes the mummies of Huhor, Pinozeme, 
Rameses II and his father, Seti I, Thorhrres 
III and Ahrons. Each is placed in an e^act 
reproduction of the sarcophagus in which 
the ancient remains were found. It must not 
be imagined that this temple represents a 



place of public worship. These old temples 
are misnamed to a certain extent. They are 
little more than monuments to the kings who 
built them. Those kings used them for 
worship, but no one ever went with them 
except the priests. Back of the altar are 
reproduced the tombs of Thi and of Apis, 
the sacred bull. Around the walls of these 
tombs are reproduced, as in the temple 
proper, the story of the lives of the inmates. 
In the Apis tomb is the sarcophagus, 
which contained the object of worship after 
it died. It is 9 feet high, 8 feet broad and 
10 feet long. This is all of stone, and the 
cover is a stone 2 
feet thick and 10 
by 12 feet long. 
The larger stone 
was hollowed out 
to make the tomb, 
and the capstone 
put on and sealed. 
The years which 
famous scholars 
have given to the 
subject of Egypt- 
ology have never 
shown any way in 
which the ancients 
moved these mon- 
strous blocks of 
granite. With the 
latest appliances of 
to-day the task is 
extremely difficult, and what it was in 
those days we can only wonder. Some 
of the monolithic monuments weigh nearly 
a thousand tons, and yet they were trans- 
ported much the same as we transport 
lumber. 

Another thing of which no research has 
given satisfactory knowledge is smokeless 
light, by means of which they lighted their 
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temples and the dark recesses of their rock- 
cut tombs. 

Next in order are the French Cider Press 
and a fine example of a Vienna Cafe, but 
neither call for any extended notice. Con- 
tinuing the route westward another group of 
foreign attractions is reached. 

Algerian and Tunisian Settlement. 

This village occupies an area of consider- 
able extent, and comprises and Arab tent 
village, a Kabzle house, a Moorish Cafe, a 
Tunisian bazaar, and a spacious Algerian 
theatre and concert hall. The features of 
the village are as fantastic as the pictures of 
life drawn in the pages of the " Arabian 
Nights," and among the people we seem to 
recognize the Mesrours and Fantimas that 
delighted our youthful minds. 

Oriental Gems. 

In the bazaar can be found almost every- 
thing with which we are familiar, and a great 
many things not known in the general field 
of commerce. Everything is done here in a 
truly oriental style, and the visitor can surely 
believe himself in a bazaar at Tangier were 
it not that the surroundings are free from 
the proverbial eastern filter. Would you 
buy jewels ? Cast your eyes upon the glit- 
tering heap of precious stones which gleam 
in riotous profusion from the quaint iron- 
bound chest, guarded by that long-bearded 
son of the prophet. Are martial tastes more 
to your fancy? Come to this booth and 
feast your eyes on superb scimitars with 
hilts glowing with precious stones and the 
fine blades damascened in gold, with quota- 
tions from the koran. Wonderful old pis- 
tols with huge flint locks. Long barreled 
and graceful muskets of Arabian make and 
every conceivable shape of sinister looking 
daggers are everywhere. 
43— F 



For the fair Chicago women there are 
spread artistic stuffs of marvelous beauty and 
price. Tinted, tinseled tissues of every hue, 
filmy laces, brocades heavy with gold and 
silver embroidery. Cushions and table 
covers daintily woven, with arabesqued 
tracings in golden threads, and in fact every- 
thing that can delight the eye and heart and 
deplete the pocket-book may be found in 
this bazaar. 

From the Gardens of Gul. 

From this you may drift into the place of 
perfumery, which eclipses the gorgeousness 
of the modern drug store as the sun does a 
tallow dip. Seraglia pastilles, crystals of 
life, attar of roses and all the exquisitely 
voluptuous sweetmeats are handed you here 
by the bewitching, dreamy-eyed, dusky 
damsels of the east. 

There are the representatives of the 
haughty odalisques and the passionate sul- 
tanas, all brought from the harem of some 
impecunious Moor whose desire for dollars is 
greater than his devotion to the numerous 
women. In the street of this village are a 
Bedouin camp, with all its picturesque fea- 
tures of the desert camp life. Turbaned 
camel drivers will shout to their obstinate 
beasts who refuse to bestir themselves when 
loaded too heavily. 

The Snake Charmers. 

Here you may encounter a group of snake 
charmers who swear by Allah or anybody 
else that the exaggerated garter snakes 
which they use are the most deadly of all 
serpents. Should you question their verac- 
ity they are not in the least disconcerted, 
provided only that you substantiate your 
doubt by a piece of silver. The snakes were 
imported with the rest of the regalia, and 
have proved to be a great attraction. 
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The Houri's Dance. 
Perhaps to some the dancing of almond- 
eyed and languorous houri's will offer the 
crowning attraction. But the visitor must 
not expect the muscular contortions, the 
altitudinous elevation of limbs, and the reck- 
less display of lace which marks the modern 
dance in America. The Moorish dance is a 
totally different affair. The orchestra, 
which generally constitutes of a half-grown, 
out-of-date looking fiddle and a disconsolate 
tambourine, keeps up a sort of an apology 
for its discords. Then a girl, dressed in a 
skirt of the " soft, clinging kind " and of ex- 
tremely transparent texture, steps up, smiles 
and begins to dance. The smile really seems 
to be indispensible. Now the " orchestra " 
acclerates its measure, the girl sways her 
lithesome body in a curiously rhythmical 
fashion. Suddenly she seems to tremble 
with violent emotion, the " orchestra " plays 
with furious fervor, while the hips and waist 
of the dancer appears to undulate and quiver 
in what might be called an ecstacy of deliri- 
ious delight. 

Spectators Fascinated. 
Sometimes there will be as many as four 
or six of these young creatures going through 
this performance, which, though it is called 
a dance, can scarcely be counted as such. 
However, it is certain that it exercises a won- 
derful fascination over the spectators. They 
cannot explain exactly what it is that attracts 
them, but all that have seen these dancers 
abroad declare that to see them once is to long 
to see them again. As the dancers engaged 
for the World's Fair are stars in their pro- 
fession, it is safe to predict the same results 
here. The hall where these performances 
(will be given has seating capacity for 1000 
persons. It is a very ornamental building of 
Moorish style of architecture. The cafe and 
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concert hall are sumptuously furnished in 
the luxuriant oriental manner. 

Pen Picture of the Women. 

The women are the most comely and 
picturesque in the Plaisance, and bid fair to 
leave the professional beauty show deserted 
when they are rigged out in their warm- 
weather costumes. They number six danc- 
ers, three Nautch girls, two embroiderers 
and two magicians. With the exception of 
one magician, who is very dark, they all are 
pronounced brunettes, with a deep red color 
in their cheeks. Several of them have deep 
auburn hair of the shade great Patti tried to 
imitate a year or so ago. The head dress is 
a small embroidered turban and the hair, 
which is done up in a knot at the back of 
the head, is decorated by a bunch of bright 
artificial flowers on one side, after the 
Spanish style. 

The dancers are all unusually pretty. The 
features are clear cut and patrician, the eyes 
are large and dark. Of ordinary height, 
they possess figures full of grace. The 
dresses they wear are short, the skirts full 
and the colors the most brilliant possible. 
Ankles and wrists are covered with bracelets 
of Tunis filagree work, and the finger nails 
are stained a bright crimson. As they toss 
their heads in a saucy way and blow rings 
of smoke from pretty lips, there is a defiant 
recklessness about sheir bearing that would 
hardly pass muster in decorus circles in 
America. 

The Nautch Girls. 

These are browner in hue than the Alge- 
rian women, and the hair, which hangs down 
the back, is blacker. Their costumes are a 
short coat, cut low at the neck, with Turkish 
trousers fastened at the ankle, gilt slippers 
over bare feet, and a jaunty white turban 
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capping the black hair. The fingers and 
toes are covered with rings, and each has a 
score of bracelets. All three are celebrated 
dancers. 

The Tunisian Bazaar. 

This is a square structure, well propor- 
tionee and surmounted by a graceful dome. 
The dome finials are formed by the Moslem 
crescent, and over the main doorway will 
float the tri-color of France and the star and 
crescent emblem of Tunis. The general 
architectural scheme is Moorish, of the de- 
sign of a Moslem temple, minus the tall 
minaret, from which the muezzin is wont to 
summon the faithful to worship. 

Flanking the building on each side are 
twenty booths, forming the bazaar, in which 
are temptingly displayed for sale coffees, 
teas, spices, olives, indigo, tobacco and dates. 
One booth exhales the languor-inducing 
odor of essences of musk, jasamine and rose, 
ranged on pretty shelves in ornamented 
souvenir bottles, calculated to captivate the 
unwitting sightseer. Woolen fabrics, beau- 
tiful silks and embroideries, articles of native 
apparel, stamped leather goods and curiously 
wrought amulets go to complete a stock 
thoroughly characteristic of the Barbary 
states products. Probably the most pictur- 
esque feature is furnished by the brick- 
colored salesmen, in white turbans and caf- 
tans (native coats), crimson pantaloons with 
amplified folds and gilt shoes. Their fan- 
tastic dress is completed by the caic, a white, 
gauzy vesture, something like the old Roman 
toga. It is wound about the turban, drops 
over the back, is brought around under the 
arm, over the opposite shoulder, and thence 
flutters in folds over the whole form, lending 
an airy lightness of aspect that increases the 
habitual mysticism of the native demeanor. 
Thus do the shop-keepers sit around, wear- 
ing an indescribable expression of indifference 



and on the occasion of each sale piously 
crossing themselves to secure absolution 
from contact with the "accursed Christian 
dog." 

Within the building is a large exhibit con- 
tributed directly by the Bey, consisting of 
precious stones, manufactured products, arms 
and ancient relics. Strolling about between 
the Tunisian building and the Moorish cafe 
at all hours is a mixed crowd of semi- 
Barbarians, such as might be encountered in 
the streets of Tunis. They appear in native 
costumes, and present a gala scene only to 
be duplicated at some gorgeous extravaganza. 

The Cafe Moresque. 
The Moorish cafe forms a novel portion 
of the display. It is a reproduction of a 
north African inn. It is in the hands of 
natives, who serve strong coffee and dishes 
of questionable composition, not found out- 
side of Morocco. To make it completely 
realistic, a string band has been introduced, 
which will flood the place with peculiar airs, 
marked by monotonous repetitions of little- 
varied tones. In a way the music is inimit- 
able and seems to accord with the studied 
passivity of the natives. 

The Volcano of Kilauea. 

The Indian Bazaar offers an endless 
variety of unique wares to the seeker after 
the rare and the beautiful. The stock con- 
tains tapestries, toys, muslins of wonderful 
texture, brass-work, repousse work, pottery, 
jewels in beautiful settings, boxes in ebony 
and sandal, quaintly carved umbrella han- 
dles, and many other evidences of their skill 
and patience. 

West of this store-house of bric-a-brac is 
the cyclorama of one of the most awe-inspir- 
ing natural objects on earth. The building 
is polygonal in design, sixty feet high, and 
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having a diameter of one hundred and forty 
feet. Encircling the walls hangs a canvass 
fifty-four feet high and four hundred and 
twelve feet long, upon the surface of which, 
(containing twenty-two thousand square 
feet), the artist has depicted, with impressive 
force and illusive arrangement of perspective, 
the lurid splendor of the great volcano. The 
point of view from which the visitor gazes 
on this " Inferno of the Pacific " is the center 
of the crater, the source from which the 
fountains of flame pour forth their molten 
streams. So real is the counterfeit, that the 
spectator is transported for the time being to 
the scene itself, and has a realizing sense of 
pools and lakes of fire seething and bubbling 
about him ; and the tall and luminous crags, 
toppling masses of fused rock, fathomless 
pits of blood-red lava, and fierce tongues of 
white light have every semblance of reality. 
The fore-ground is built up, blending im- 
perceptibly with the less proximate painting 
on the concavity of the canvass ; and the 
effect being further emphasized by pyro- 
technic display, colored electric lights, and 
other skilful mechanical appliances, the spec- 
tator seems to have spread before his vision 
every detail of the yawning crater. 

A Yawning Crater. 

Over the portal of the building a striking 
work by Mrs. Ellen Rankin Capp, of 
Chicago, commands attention. The sculp- 
ture represents the Hawaiian Goddess of 
Fire, Pele, the remorseless and all consum- 
ing. The suggestions of this figure came 
from a Hawaiian legend of a race between this 
dangerous divinity and a Prince of the 
Island in the way back days. He won the 
first trial of speed, and missing his antago- 
nist called out a taunt for renewal of the con- 
test ; but looking back he sees her seated on 
the roaring crest of a wave of molten lava, 



literally in hot pursuit, while from her fire- 
proof hands she hurls burning brands and 
red-hot stones after the presumptuous mortal, 
who finally seeks refuge in the sea. The 
work is a very apt introduction to the spec- 
tacle offered within the building. 

Old Vienna. 

Next to the west, and opposite, is the 
Austrian village, consisting of thirty-six 
buildings constituting a street and court in 
old Vienna. The most important structure 
is a reproduction of the ratJians, or city hall. 

It was opened to the public with jovial 
festivities, the ceremony being attended by 
a large delegation of the foreign element. 

The scene presented was a curious one. 
With placid tranquility the heavy-set Aus- 
trian commissioners stood in the chilly air 
listening to the singing and speeches, sur- 
rounded by carpenters in their caps and 
aprons, each holding a tankard of sparkling 
beer, which was replenished as often as 
emptied. The cold weather deterred a large 
number of guests from attending, but did not, 
however, dampen the ardor 01 those who 
were present and who in their enthusiasm 
stood with hats off and sung with a fervor 
that convinced the visitors of their joy at the 
finish of their antique street. 

The street contains thirty-five buildings, a 
city hall, a church, and covers a space 590 
by 200 feet. Many articles were displayed 
from the windows illustrating the typical in- 
dustries of Viennese. At one squatty little 
shop tea could be obtained, served from a 
majestic Delft teapot, ornamented with 
paintings of fat little shepherds and shepherd- 
esses tending pigs, boats sailing on the air, 
houses built in clouds, and sundry other 
Dutch fantasies. 

After healths and toasts innumerable had 
been drunk, short addresses were made by 
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Contractor Frank Djorup, Architect Emil 
Bressler and Herr Von Politschek, the impe- 
rial commissioner. These were heartily 
applauded by those who understood them, 
and after more of the flowing bowl the Aus- 
trian flag was run up amid the " Hochs! "of 
burghers, who stood with bared heads in the 
chilly winds, and the street in old Vienna 
was dedicated. 

Those present then made a tour of the 
street and examined the shops where is sold 
Vienna wood carving, amber and meer- 




CHINESE THEATRE AND JOSS HOUSE 

schaum turning, modeling, engraving, and 
the making of lace embroidery and jewelry. 
This finished, the commissioners and guests 
left the village amid the cheers of the work- 
men, whose labor had been stayed for several 
hours. 

Arnold Weissberger of the Imperial and 
Royal Bank of Austria, has established a 
branch of the bank in the " Old Vienna " set- 
tlement. This is in the nature of an exhibit, 
showing the working of banking affairs as 
conducted in the Austrian Empire. It gives 
an insight of some phases of the European 
banking system. 



The Joss House. 
Not so unfamiliar to American eyes is the 
neighboring section wherein the tabooed 
celestial has buildcd a temple, a theatre, a 
restaurant, and shops. The place abounds 
in malignant looking idols, and Chinamen of 
impenetrable countenances. The air is 
hideous night and day with the sounds that 
our antipodean friends have mistaken for 
music during thousands of years. In the 
theatre interminable tragedies proceed to the 
never ending perplexity of the audiences. 
But the place is always 
crowded, and Ah Sin is one 
of the best patronized of the 
concessionaires. 

The Taoists are among the 
grossest idolaters in China. 
The founder of the sect is 
alleged to have been a con- 
temporary of Confucius, an 
eminent sage of retired and 
austere habits, who devoted 
himself to contemplation and 
acts of self-denial. The funda- 
mental teachings of the sage 
were comprised in three great 
qualities, viz., affection, fru- 
gality and humility, forming 
in their combination a perfect man. But the 
disciples of this school have long departed 
rom the simplicity of Lao-tse's philosophy, 
until now their idols are very numerous. 

The one most worshiped by the masses is 
"Yu Hwang Shanghti," or the Pearly Im- 
perial Ruler on High. It is this image that 
is seen in the Joss House on Midway, sand- 
wiched in between two Buddhist gods. There 
is very little rivalry between the different 
sects, and Buddhist and Taoist priests will- 
ingly set up each other's idols in their 
temples if they can thereby attract worshipers, 
and so increase their profits. The forms and 
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religious rites of the Taoist now bear a great 
resemblance to those of the Chinese Budd- 
hists. In addition to the three sects already- 
named, Mohammedanism flourishes exten- 
sively in the northern provinces of China. 

Offerings of Roses and Teas. 

In the Joss House at Midway are placed 
many curious articles, all of which are con- 
nected in some way with the worship of the 
gods and are illustrative of the superstitions 
of the people. In front of the platform 
facing the pearly ruler of the universe are 
two colored vases, filled with huge artificial 
roses, a tribute to Shanghti's keen sense of 
smell. There are also cups of tea for him to 
drink, several calabashes of water to use in 
making his toilet, and many other offerings 
which have been presented to the bewhisk- 
ered image. Numerous inscriptions adorn 
the sides and background of the dais upon 
which the great god sits, all of which are 
prayers to or panegyrics of the idol. There 
are lions and griffins to guard the doors and 
to watch beside the shrines; tiny figures in 
wood and clay, and lanterns of many fantastic 
forms, the whole illustrating some passages 
of ancient Chinese history. 

The members of the little Chinese colony 
in the Midway Plaisance are always so busily 
engaged at the times when they are seen by 
ordinary visitors, that it might be believed 
that they are forever busy and never indulge 
in hours of recreation. Such hours they 
have and amusements and games as well ; 
amusements and games that have become so 
conventionalized through the centuries of 
their national life that, whether originated by 
them, or borrowed from other peoples, have 
become so thoroughly identified with China, 
that it would appear that China is the place 
where most of the world's sports and amuse- 
ments, as well as its useful inventions, have 



had their origin. This is true to a 
extent, as the exhibits show. 



great 



The Ancient Game of Chess. 

The private life of the Chinese, even in the 
matter of their games and amusements, is 
not a thing which they reveal intentionally, 
so that while one might happen upon two 
spectacled old gentlemen sitting over a chess 
board in the remote precincts of the temple 
and tea-house, or hear the noisy clatter of 
wooden dominoes of the laborers at play in 
one of the sleeping-rooms, it is not here that 
Chinese games can be adequately studied. 
Facilities for the examination and comparison 
of almost all the principal games of the 
world are afforded, however, by Prof. Put- 
nam in the Anthropological Building, and 
the collection of Chinese games in this 
curious historical series is complete. 

Chess, the invention of which has been 
attributed to the Chinese, is found here in 
their remarkable board and men. The cir- 
cular disks inscribed with the names of the 
pieces march across a board upon which a 
river separates the opposing pieces. Like 
the Indian game from which it was long since 
borrowed, it is a game of war, with "Gen- 
erals " instead of Shahs or Kings. The lum- 
bering elephants who can't cross the river 
flank the camp, while ballistas or cannons, 
that shoot over an intermediate piece, are 
protected by an advance line of soldiers. 
Chess represents scholarly taste and elegant 
leisure in China, and while the laborers in 
the laundries in our cities may be familiar with 
the moves, it is the game of men of letters. 

In the Chinese Theatre. 

Charming hospitality — common enough in 
the Orient, but noticeable in the Occident, 
unless used as a means to attain an end — 
marked the opening of the Chinese Theatre 
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on Midway PIaisanee,and illustrated a Chinese 
trait often overlooked. 

It was not a public performance, but an 
imitation affair to which a couple of hundred 
of the Celestial residents of Chicago were 
bidden to participate in the festival incident 
to the opening of the Theatre, Joss House, and 
Tea garden. Of the American and European 
guests there were about fifty. During the 
afternoon the guests were entertained in the 
joss house and tea garden. That beverage 
which " cheers but not inebriates " was served 
in dainty cups of delicate tinted china, cups 
that seemed fragile as an egg-shell, and were 
decorated with serene looking mandarins 
drinking tea in bowers of roses and chrys- 
anthemums. 

The theatrical part of the programme 
began at 4 o'clock, when the Chinese 
orchestra called the crowd to the theatre in 
which the native troupe was about to begin 
their initial performance. The programme 
was in the nature of an experiment. Four 
plays were presented, in the hour and a half 
during which the play, or combination of 
plays, lasted. Parts of this quartette of plays 
were presented in order that the audience 
might express its opinion to the management 
as to which of them would be most likely to 
please an audience of Americans. 

Plays That Last for Months. 
It is a formidable undertaking to describe 
a Chinese play. In the original play the 
Celestial drama runs through several months 
of a theatrical engagement, but in deference 
to the characteristic hurriedness of American 
institutions, the plays were skeletonized and 
reduced to a mere synopsis. One feature 
was the music — so called. An orchestra of 
eight was responsible for the molesting of the 
air. Two gongs, two drums, two plaintive 
and primitive violins/ and two sets of badly 



bruised cymbals made up what might be 
called the tout ensemble of the band. The 
men who collided with cymbals were athletes; 
First one and then the other would land on 
the cymbals with the result of a crash which 
echoed through the theatre and produced 
vibrations in the furniture. The players 
were dressed in magnificent robes, and most 
of the performance was in the nature of a 
pantomime. 

Without waiting for the end of the per- 
formance the American portion of the audi- 
ence adjourned to the tea-room where an ex- 
cellent supper was served. First there was 
bird's-nest soup in bowls of daintiest china. 
Then came successively the courses of an ex- 
cellent dinner all served by Chinese servants 
and the result of a good cook's best effort. 
Rice wine was served after the soup and other 
fluids less robust during the progress of the 
meal. 

The Dahomey Village. 

This exhibit from the darkest land consists 
of three houses, and a group of huts ; also 
four open sheds. The rustic front of the 
exhibit is constructed of wood brought from 
Dahomey, and on platforms on each side of 
the gates are seated two warriors attired in 
their native costumes. These grounds are 
divided into two parts, one for the women's 
huts, the other for the men's. Of the latter 
there are sixty persons ; of the former, forty. 

Features of the Dahomeyan Show. 

The Dahomeyans have an interesting 
village. They sing their war songs, give 
exhibitions of their methods of fighting, and 
show their artisans at work in various 
branches of industry. Perched upon the 
gates are sentinels in full war regalia, their 
spears glistening above the heads of spec- 
tators in the street below. Dahomey is still 
in a state of war. King Behanzin, whom the 
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French have tried to exterminate, is still 
waging a guerrilla warfare against all in- 
vaders, but it is only a question of a short 
time when this tyrant will be crushed. 

The amazons, who fought in some of his 
fiercest battles, and who came to the park by 
the grace of the French government, give 
exhibitions of their method of fighting. The 
hair of many of them is still shaven close to 
their heads, a punishment which they admin- 
ister to themselves when captured in war. 
One object for bringing these savages to 
America is to convince them of the power of 
the whites, and the futility of continuing their 
campaign against the French, who have 
killed as many as 15,000 of them in a single 
battle. While in Paris the black fellows 
were so appalled by what they saw that they 
quickly became as docile as children. It is 
hoped that when they return to their country 
they will have been so impressed with what 
they have seen that they will gladly become 
messengers of peace to their countrymen 
who are still in the bush and fighting with 
fanatical fury. General Dodd's famous guide 
is in the party. His right arm has been 
pierced in two places by bullets fired by his 
own people. 

Other Villages. 

To the westward still further is the Lap- 
land settlement, where thirty-seven of these 
denizens of the frozen north are on exhibi- 
tion, together with their children, dogs, 
sledges, reindeers, and furs. 

Elsewhere are representatives of several 
tribes of Indians from North and South 
America, our account of whom has been 
given in the chapter devoted to Ethnology. 

The Hungarian Orpheum. 

At the extreme western end of the Plais- 
ance on the southern side is a roomy cafe and 
pavilion under Hungarian management. The 



building is 75x195 feet, with a concert 
garden on the roof. The theatre is in the 
lower part, and concerts are given every half 
hour. The performers are H ungarian artists, 
brought direct from Budapest, Hungary's 
capital city. The native costumes and modes 
of life of the different nationalities which 
compose this Empire are shown. 

The roof-garden is filled with chairs and 
tables where meals, lunches, etc., are served. 
The guests are waited upon by seventy-five 
Hungarian maidens, dressed in their rich 
national costumes ; and at intervals Hazay 
Natzy's famous Hungarian band discourses 
choice music. There is also a gypsy band 
under the leadership of Paul Olah. 

The Blue Grotto of Capri. 

And opposite, north of the avenue, is to be 
seen a rough rock mass 175 feet long, 100 
feet wide, and 150 feet high. On entering 
the mass through a jagged rent in its side is 
found a lovely grotto, with a pool of water 
in its center, of a deep-blue tint. This water 
is kept in continual agitation by mechanical 
means, and resembles the waves of the in- 
dashing sea, which ebb and flow into the 
original cavern in the Island of Capri. His- 
torical relics, photographs, street scenes of 
daily life in Capri, and other curios are to be 
seen. 

The Barre Sliding Railway. 

A decided mechanical curiostiy is the con- 
trivance for transportation of passengers 
which runs on the extreme southern edge of 
the Plaisance along Sixtieth street, from Cot- 
tage Grove Avenue to the Exposition 
grounds. It is an elevated concern, and 
what makes it interesting is the fact that the 
cars run or slide on water. It is also 
interesting from the fact that a terrific rate of 
speed can be attained. In fact, one of the 
chief difficulties in operating the road is to 
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reduce the speed to a limit of safety. One 
hundred miles an hour is reached without 
any trouble at all. Occasionally the cars 
shoot through space at the rate of 125 miles 
an hour. 

Mode of Operation. 

The sliding, or gliding, or skating, or 
hydraulic railway, as is has been variously 
called is a beautiful illustratiou of one of the 
leading principles of hydronamics, cars being 
set in motion and kept going by the reaction 
from a horizontal stream of water ejected in 
the direction of the train from its under por- 
tion into bucket racks beneath the carriages. 
It was exhibited to great profit at the Paris 
exhibition, the Edinburgh exposition and at 
the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, London, and 
attracted considerable attention from engin- 
eers and the general public on each occasion. 
Chauncey M. Depew rode on it at the Paris 
Exposition and was so pleased with its 
simple motive power and ease with which it 
traveled that he wrote a letter to President 
Palmer in which he calls it " one of the 
most attractive and novel features of the 
Paris Exposition." 

An Amphibious Machine. 
Besides being moved by the force of water 
the sliding railway travels on water. The 
wheels and axles of the ordinary car are 
replaced by slides which glide on a thin film 
of water running along the tops of steel rails. 
The friction is thus reduced to a very small 
percentage, and a rate of speed may be 
obtained of over one hundred miles an hour 
if necessary. The slides, or skates, which 
support the railway are hollow cast iron 
boxes, with no bottom and a furrowed 
margain. A socket in the middle of the box 
receives the spindle which supports the car- 
riage, and sufficient looseness of jointure is 
made to allow the train to travel around 



curves. The carriage has the gentle motion 
of any body gliding on the surface of per- 
fectly still water. The tender carries water 
under the requisite pressure for supplying 
the slides, which are connected with the 
water tanks by pipes. 

When the water is admitted into the 
hollow part of the slide it naturally seeks to 
escape, but its exit is impeded by the fur- 
rows on the margin of the under side of the 
slide, and the air is simultaneously com- 
pressed in the upper part. After a moment 
this pressure becomes strong enough to lift 
the slide from the surface of the track and 
the water, thus finding a means of egress, 
flows out equally from all sides of the slide, 
distributing a thin layer over the top of the 
rails. The pressure of the air keeps the 
slide from ever touching the rails after the 
train is once started, and it thus moves 
along as smoothly as a fairy bark. The 
resistance to the motion of the train is so 
small that the tractive force of one pound 
weight is enough to move a ton. 

The pressure is maintained by engines 
located along the sides of the road at inter- 
vals, and these constitute the principal ex- 
pense of the road. It is claimed, however, 
that the expense even then is not so great as 
that of a steam railway. 

Perfectly Safe. 

One of the principal advantages of the 
sliding railroad is its perfect safety. A train 
has never been known to jump the track, 
and the absence of wheels and axles reduces 
the likelihood of accidents to very small 
percentages. If properly managed there is 
no excuse for casualities, which, it must be 
admitted, is a great point gained, where 
hundreds of persons are killed every year by 
steam railways. There is not even the usual 
danger of delays, for, should a main pipe 
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burst, a self-acting arrangement cuts off the 
communication with the propeller before and 
behind it, and the only inconvenience is in 
repairing the broken pipe, the traffic not 
being in the least interfered with. 

A Grotesque Procession. 

On the sixteenth day of June the authori- 
ties of the Exposition arranged an entertain- 
ment for their guests which surpassed in 
originality and in popularity any attraction 
yet offered, is likely to be unless the encores 
of delighted thousands should produce a 
repetition of it. 

On that day a grand procession of the 
denizens of the Midway Plaisance marched 
through the Park. The line of march com- 
pletely encircled the lagoon, and the crowd 
was so dense that room could hardly be 
made for the moving carnival of Nations. 
Men threw their hats in the air and shouted 
their admiration, while women waved their 
handkerchiefs and parasols with just as much 
enthusiasm as the men. From the time the 
parade started from the west end of Midway 
until it marched back and disbanded the 
crowd stood in the blazing sun and cheered. 
There was nothing solemn in the procession. 
The desire of the board of directors to enliven 
and amuse the crowd was realized beyond 
anticipation. 

A Memorable Sight. 

At the appointed hour in the afternoon 
every man and woman was in the line. The 
Exposition band struck up on a spirited 
march, and the motley column preceeded by 
a platoon of the Columbian Guard stepped 
out with cheerful alacrity for the triumphal 
progress through the Park. First came the 
flaxen-haired girls from bleak Lapland, 
blushing and smiling as the gallant men on 
the curbstones raised their hats in salutation. 



The men of that country followed making a 
brave showing with their horned horses, the 
reindeer. Then came the black savages 
from Dahomey, They were rigged out in 
all the glory that nature and green and 
yellow calico can bestow, and their hands 
were full of weapons and American 
flags. The Amazons began singing a 
war song when the procession started, 
and kept it up until they returned to the 
village. The men persisted in progressing 
with a one-two-three side shuffle that threat- 
ened to delay the procession several hours, 
until their "boss" told them to march 
straight ahead. Then they struck out on a 
loping dance, and joined the Amazons in 
their song. Their band played but one tune, 
and there were no breaks in it. The favor- 
ite musical instrument in Dahomey is the 
drum, and there were all shapes of drums in 
the band that paraded yesterday. One of 
the drums was borne on the head of a big 
black fellow, while another black made it 
roar with a club. 

Outlandish Noises* 
The Chinese tried to make as much noise 
as the Dahomeyans, whom they followed, but 
the task was too much for their energies. 
They made lots of noise, but it was of the 
intermittent kind produced by the clashing 
of big brass cymbals and the beating of 
gongs. Some of the Chinamen rode horses 
and wore costumes that were gorgeous. But 
it was the dragon that wriggled behind them 
that caught the crowd. It was 125 feet long, 
and its mouth was big enough to swallow a 
man without tearing his clothes on its fangs. 
The dragon was carried on the shoulders of 
about thirty Chinamen, who regulated its 
snaky undulations to a nicety. Two men 
with pigtails that touched the ground dragged 
the dragon's tail with ropes. Following the 
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Chinese were a number of uniformed employes, 
who came from the volcano concession, the 
French cider mill and the model of St. Peter's. 

The Noisy Parade. 

The noisiest part of the parade began with 
the Algerian village. Drums resounded, 
clarionets screeched, castanets clattered and 
the shrill cries of the dancing girls rose above 
all the tumult. The girls rode in rolling 
chairs, and while they were not busy rivaling 
the banshee of Ireland, they laughed and 
flirted to their hearts' content. Right behind 
them came the noisy population of Cairo 
street. The two couriers who trotted in 
front of Princess Eulalia when she first visited 
the Fair grounds carried their long sticks at 
the front of their division of the parade. 
More donkeys than would be needed by the 
greatest circus company that ever traveled in 
coaches — or walked — came next, and the 
musicians on camels followed. The camels 
were decked out in trappings of the most 
gorgeous kind, and the men on their backs 
pounded drums as though their lives depended 
on breaking something. The wool-headed 
Soudanese were also in the parade. 

The Persian palace was largely represented, 
its dark-eyed houris riding in carriages and 
followed by the brawny athletes. Another 
carriage load of pretty girls came from the 
Moorish Palace. 

Turks Came in Swarms. 

The Turks twice outnumbered the other 
villages. They were a procession in them- 
selves, but Manager Levy held his people 
back until a gap of half a mile was made in 
the column, and thousands of people thought 
the parade was over after viewing about one- 
half of it. Thirty-five Bedouins, mounted on 
flat-footed Arabian horses, led the Turkish 
village parade, and performed warlike feats 



en route. The red flag of Turkey, with its 
white star and crescent, was displayed pro- 
fusely, and the banners carried were glitter- 
tcring with embroideries of gold. 

As the South Sea Islanders made their 
appearance along the line they were greeted 
with cheers. Their stalwart proportions had 
no covering but a kilt of seaweed. They 
were the finest physical specimens in the 
parade. Their naked bodies glistened in the 
bright sun like bronze statuary, and their 
warlike, savage appearance made many a 
timid child shrink with terror. 

Last in the line were the carriages con- 
taining Knox's beauty show. The young 
women looked their prettiest, and had as 
much fun out of the parade as anybody. 
Those who can speak no English chaffed the 
spectators at every halt in the procession. 

The parade was one that will never be 
forgotten by those who saw it. 

Chauncey Depew's Verdict. 

In conclusion it will be well to ,quote the 
impressions and opinions of the great New 
Yorker as to this many-sided portions of the 
Columbian display : 

" The Midway plaisance, of which much 
has been said and written, has been mis- 
understood because of the exaggeration of 
its merits on the one hand and its immorali- 
ties on the other. It presents an opportu- 
nity, in the villages which are to be found on 
either side, of studying the civilizations of 
the world from central Africa to central 
Europe. These villages are not " fakes." 
They are inhabited by the people brought 
from their distant homes, who are living pre- 
cisely as they do in their aboriginal forests or 
kraals, except that the Dahomeyans and the 
Samoans are compelled, to their intense dis- 
gust at the folly of our supersensitive cus- 
toms, to wear clothes. 
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The World is Here. 

" In three hours one can pass through two 
ilrish villages and kiss the blarney stone; the 
'visitor can take lunch or dinner in a German 
Ullage precisely as if he were in the Hartz 
(mountains or on the banks of the Rhine, with 
the same food, drink, music and appoint- 
ments; he can go through the bazaars at 
Constantinople or at Algiers ; he can walk 
(through a Javanese encampment or a village 
<of the Laplanders with their reindeer ; he 
can ride a donkey led by an Egyptian don- 
ikey boy through a " street of Cairo " that is 
as realistic as if he were in Cairo itself, or he 
•can see the Samoans living in their huts or 
the inhabitants of Central Africa dancing and 
■making merry the same grown-up children 
that Stanley describes in his book. 

" So that the visitor in an afternoon has 
[virtually traveled around the accessible 
globe, with many of the enjoyments of 
studying the scenes of highest civilization 
and none of the disagreeable accompani- 
ments of getting out of beaten paths and 
living in contact with strange peoples, semi- 
civilized and barbarous. The exhibition of 
eastern dancing in the theatres is neither 
moral nor beautiful, but that is the only 
-questionable thing in the whole Fair." 

The Turks as Actors. 

The Turkish Empire is one of the most 
ancient on the face of the globe. It has 
more different nations, peoples, provinces, 
languages, dialects, unknown in any other 
part of the world, than can be found in any 
other portion of this mundane sphere. Rep- 
resentatives of several of these nationalities 
have rarely, if ever, been seen in America, 
and some of them could not be induced to 
leave the boundaries of their own native 
countries. 
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The Columbian Exposition has, perhaps, 
brought together a greater variety of people 
who owe their allegiance to the Sultan of 
Turkey than was ever before seen outside 
the city of Constantinople — not even except- 
ing the Paris Exposition of 1889. There are 
to be found in the Turkish Village on Midway 
Plaisance, Druzes, Meronites, Greek Catho- 
lics, Samaritans, Ishmaelites, Nosirriats, 
Yazidites, etc., not to mention the Kurds, 
Bethlemites, Jews from Jerusalem, Damas- 
cenes and natives of Beyroot, Mount Lebanon, 
Smyrna, Thessalonia and other parts of the 
Sultan's dominion. 

Few, if any, portions of the old world are 
so interesting and famed in sacred and pro- 
fane history as is Turkey. It is the land of 
the Bible, and it is said that the manners and 
customs of the people in many of the coun- 
tries are to-day almost exactly as they were 
nearly 2000 years ago, when the wise men 
from the east traveled to Bethlehem to hail 
the infant Jesus in the manger as the Saviour 
of mankind. The ways, manners and modes 
of living of these people of the far-away 
Orient are little known and can be only faintly 
comprehended from any written description, 
though the World's Fair exhibits made by 
them gives one a very intelligent idea. 

Turks Like Comedy Best. 

As shown by the stage productions in the 
Turkish Theatre at the World's Fair, the 
Ottomans are more inclined to comedy than 
to tragedy. To the casual visitor, unable to 
" talk Turkey," the comedy is very doleful 
and it is necessary lor one to listen to the 
" lecturer," who stands in a box near the 
stage and explains as the play progresses, to 
understand what it is all about. The play 
now being presented has an unpronounce- 
able title, but in plot it is so like the old Eng- 
lish comedy, " Damon and Pythias," written 
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by Richard Edwards in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, that it is not at all improbable that the 
idea was " borrowed " from that source, just as 
dramatists of our own time receive inspiration. 

The story is the same recital of a cruel 
King, a fair damsel, two faithful friends and 
a happy denouement. The hour for Yusufs 
execution draws near, but no Yusuf is in 
sight. Zuleykha believes his friend will come, 
but the last moment arrives and he is about 
to die, when Yusuf, who has escaped from the 
robber, rushes in with the chains upon his 
wrists. The King, touched by the devotion 
of the two friends, declares that Yusuf is 
pardoned, and he is loaded down with pres- 
ents, while the wedding of Zuleykha to the 
King's daughter is commanded. 

This is all given in one act and with one 
stage setting, representing not only the 
King's palace, but the robbers' lair in the 
forest as well. Two other acts are devoted 
wholly to wedding festivities and dancing. 

Like a Recent Play. 
But, if the author of" Damon and Pythias" 
were he alive, should see 6t to make a claim 
that his play had been "cribbed," the Turkish 
author of the "Kalamounic" drama, which 
was given in Chicago during the earlier weeks 
of the Exposition, might put in a counter 
claim for royalties against E. S. Willard, the 
actor, or J. M. Barrie, who wrote "The Pro- 
fessor's Love Story." The synopsis of the 
Turkish "love story" is as follows: Act 1 
shows Selim, the leading man, in bed. His 



sister sits near by, spinning at her wheeh 
Selim's health has been failing from some 
mysterious cause and nobody has been able 
to diagnose his case. His father has gone 
for a doctor, who is a quack, and who, on 
examination, pronounces Selim to be suffer- 
ing from no disease, and delares he is be- 
witched. 

When alone in the house Selim sings odes 
he has composed to his sweetheart, whom 
he loves without knowing it. His father 
brings magicians and sorcerers to see him 
and they, after playing their tricks and work- 
ing their incantations, pronounce Selim's dis- 
ease to be "cherchez le femme." They 
advise the father to marry his son to the one 
he loves, and after finding that love is really 
the only thing that ails the young man, he 
decides upon a matrimonial cure, and at once 
forms an alliance for Selim with the daughter 
of his neighbor, Ibrahim. Then follows the 
wedding and its attendant festivities, dancing, 
etc. If the author of the "Kalamounic" 
play should put in a claim, the lack of suffi- 
cient protection by the international copyright 
law would be the only thing that could keep 
Messrs. Willard and Barrie out of a lawsuit 
for damages. 

Of all the stage representations in the 
various theatres in Midway Plaisance the 
Turkish is the only one presenting an attrac- 
tion that may be regarded as dramatic. 
Most of the stages are given up to the ex- 
hibition of dancing girls in various, more or 
less indecent, posturings. 
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THE World's Congress Auxiliary is an 
organization authorized and sup- 
ported by the Exposition Company 
for the purpose of bringing to Chi- 
cago during the progress of the World's Fair 
a series of international conventions of leaders 
in the various departments of human thought 
and progress. This auxiliary enterprise has 
also been recognized by the Government of 
the United States as an appropriate agency 
for the conduct of this important work. An 
official announcement of its existence, aims 
and authority, has been made to foreign 
powers through the Department of State, and 
an appropriation for defraying its expenses 
has been made from the public treasury by 
the Federal Legislature. 

This constitutes the intellectual and moral 
branch of the Exposition. Its motto is, 
" Not Matter, but Mind." Its field covers 
every path of intellectual effort and moral 
endeavor. The movement has excited world- 
wide interest ; and the doors so thrown open 
to the world of thought have been eagerly 
sought by the foremost thinkers of the age. 
The discourses and papers which have been 
presented are to be permanently preserved in 
a publication of encyclopaedic form, and this 
will constitute the most imposing and endur- 
ing monument of the Columbian Exposition. 
6S6 



The Art Memorial Palace, on the lake front, 
opposite Adams Street, in Chicago, is to 
perform, during the Columbian half year 3 
most hospitable and exalted function. 

This palace will be associated in history 
with the greatest intellectual uplift of the age? 
and is destined to exert a powerful influence • 
upon all future civilizations. Within its spa- 
cious walls will be held the world's con- 
gresses, which, under the direction of the 
World's Congress Auxiliary of the World's 
Fair, will rival in interest, if they do not 
exceed in importance, the great exhibits of 
the Exposition itself. When the Chicago 
Art Institute determined to erect this splendid 
palace, and appropriated $400,000 for the 
purpose, the Exposition Directory added to 
that amount the sum of $200,000 upon the 
condition that the building be completed by 
May 1st, and furnished to the auxiliary for its 
exclusive use during the Exposition. 

Description of the Building. 

The building has a severely plain front, 
there being little decoration on either of the 
two large wings. Broad stone steps lead to 
the grand vestibule. The steps are 120 feet 
wide. At eitherside of the base two largebronze 
lions repose on massive pedestals ; higher, 
four figures in marble, two on either side, will 
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attract attention. The lions are the work of 
Kemys, who has achieved such reputation 
as a sculptor of animals. Mrs. Henry Field 
has donated them as a memorial to her 
deceased husband. The four figures have 
not as yet been decided upon, and they will 
probably not be placed in position until after 
the close of the Exposition. Visitors enter 
the building through one of the three sculp- 
tured arches. 

In the Vestibule. 

The entrance hall, directly in front, is per- 
haps the most splendid of all the rooms in 
the building. It is finished in pink Knox- 
ville marble with an elaborate plaster ceiling. 
The floor, 41 by 49 feet, is laid in mosaic, 
with a circular design in the centre. The 
principal feature of this hall is the broad 
staircase, which, directly opposite the en- 
trance, leads to the upper floor. Opening 
into the entrance hall are four doors con- 
necting the two series of halls in the north 
and south wings with the entrance hall. The 
vestibule to the main hall is finished in mar- 
ble, and in the arches overhead are chiseled 
designs. The floor is mosaic. 

The building, when completed, will be in 
the form of a parallelogram, built around two 
courts. At present only the front and 
two wings, north and south, are finished. 
The whole is arranged in two sets of gal- 
leries, so that either may be closed tempo- 
rarily, and one may still go on all around the 
building. The outer set of galleries will con- 
sist of the larger rooms, which will be lighted 
by skylights and windows on the north and 
south sides. The inner galleries will be a 
series of long, narrow halls, with low ceil- 
ings, lighted by windows opening into the 
interior court, so that when the building is 
finally completed one may leave the entrance 
hall and go through either of the two sets of 



galleries around the building and reach the 
entrance hall from the opposite side. 

The building has a frontage of 320 feet on 
Michigan Avenue and a main depth of 175 
feet, or 20S feet with projections. The main 
galleries are 27 and the second galleries 12 
feet wide. The base of the building up to 
the level of the first-story floor is of granite; 
above this is Bedford limestone. The lower 
portion, as far as the top of the first floor, is 
rusticated. Above this is a plain band of 
crandalled stone, and surmounting this are 
panels filled with statuary. 

In Classic Style. 

The effect of the decorations above is 
increased by the severe plainness below. In 
the frieze of the cornice are the names of the 
noted architects, painters and sculptors of the 
world. The spandrels over the arches in front 
are by Martiny. The panels, one on each of 
the north and the south wings, are taken 
from the frieze of the Parthenon. The build- 
ing is in the general style of the Italian 
Renaissance, and is designed so as to incor- 
porate all that is most pleasing of the archi- 
tecture of that age. 

The first floor will be devoted mostly to 
plaster casts, sculptures, busts and models. 
It is aimed to arrange the specimens of sculp- 
ture from the different schools and countries 
in such order that students may view them 
to the best advantage. In the large gallery 
at the southeast corner are the Egyptian 
casts — monoliths, sphinxes, lions and bas- 
reliefs peculiar to that country — while in the 
next inner gallery are plaster casts of the 
work of the Assyrians, and nations from 
Asia Minor. All the walls on the first floor 
are covered with burlap, which will be painted 
in a color to best set off the casts and marble 
statues. 

One ascends the broad stairway from the 
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entrance hall and emerges upon the mosaic 
floor of the central gallery on the second 
floor. This is a square room around a cen- 
tral marble balustrade. On the east side arise 
two double marble columns, connected by 
another stone balustrade. The walls in this 
room are a dark maroon, with a buff frieze. 
The walls of all the rooms in the outer gallery 
on this floor, are covered with a dark-red terry. 
The interior galleries are in dark olive-green. 
In the larger galleries are hung the paintings 
and sketches in black and white. 

Treasures in the Galleries. 

Ancient armor, vases, relics, bronzes and 
tapestries, together with a sprinkling of busts, 
are placed in the inner circle of the gal- 
leries. These all receive light from the in- 
terior court, and by night are illuminated 
by a row of incandescent lights placed along 
the centre of the ceiling. The skylights in 
the larger galleries are in a harmonious neu- 
tral tint. The roof of the building is of 
heavy glass. The roof is made without any 
projections which might cut off light or throw 
shadows into the galleries. 

On the west, north and south sides, in the 
second story, are loggias, making a promen- 
ade between the high marble columns in view 
of the Lake Front Park or of Adams Street. 
The spandrels over the arches on the north 
and south sides, by Martiny, represent paint- 
ing, music and architecture. The panels, 
like those on the west side, are taken from 
the frieze of the Parthenon. In the second 
story of the west front, below the arches, are 
panels in which monumental incriptions may 
hereafter be placed. 

The building was designed by Shepley, 
Rutan & Coolidge, architects. When finished 
it will cost about $600,000. The Institute 
received $275,000 from the Chicago Club 
for its old building. The World's Fair 



Directory contributed £200,000 for the 
use of the building, and Charles L. Hutchin- 
son has raised, by private subscription, more 
than $55,000. This makes a total of $530,- 
000, some $70,000 short of the estimated 
total cost. The directors of the Art Institute, 
however, believe firmly that enough money 
for the completion of the building will be 
forthcoming when needed. 

Arrangement for the Congresses. 

To provide for the accommodation of the 
Auxiliary, two large audience rooms, capable 
of seating about three thousand persons each 
were set apart and suitably fitted ; besides a 
number of small rooms, each capacious 
enough to accommodate an audience of from 
three to seven hundred people. Thus, the 
management have been able to carry out the 
general programme without interruption, and 
at the same time, to allow discussion of 
special subjects, before sections of the various 
congresses. 

So quietly was the work of preparation for 
the congress conducted, that the public has 
scarcely realized the immense labor involved, 
or that the most stupendous undertaking of 
the age, as relates to moral and intellectual 
advancement, had taken form coincidently 
with the completion of the greatest memor- 
ial yet erected to man's material progress. 

The organization into working shape in- 
volved, according to the statement of President 
Bonney, the appointment of one hundred and 
thirty-two committees of men, fifty-two com- 
mittees of women, seventy-five advisory coun- 
cils,with a membership of over seven thousand 
scattered over all the different countries of the 
earth. These advisory councils are practi- 
cally the non-resident members of the various 
committees. Besides, a great many different 
societies and institutions have appointed com- 
mittees of co-operation. 
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Gatherings of the world's greatest men, 
chief representatives of every department of 
mental activity have been arranged, which 
will add to the beneficent results of the Exposi- 
tion the lasting influence of mutual contact and 
acquaintance, the inevitable outflow of know- 
ledge and wisdom from such assemblages 
and the establishment of fraternal relations 
which shall be permanent, The material 
things of life only register intellectual and 
moral advancement. Of what transcendent 
importance, then, will be this wonderful 
exhibit of the world's progress as expressed 
by the leaders of thought and human 
achievement ! 

Under nineteen general divisions there will 
be, altogether, one hundred and thirty-nine 
congresses. This number has been arranged 
for, and for all of them have been secured the 
most eminent representatives in their several 
departments. A list of the names of those 
who will participate is a directory of the 
world's greatest minds. Europe and Asia 
and the islands of the seas send their most 
illustrious sons, and from every State in the 
Union will come the brightest minds and 
most earnest hearts. 

Magnificent Success. 
The first congress was opened with ear- 
nest feeling in the presence of a vast attend- 
ance on the fifteenth of May. It was a 
convocation of representative women of all 
lands to set forth the progress of women in 
education, industry, literature and art, moral 
and social reform, philanthropy and charity, 
civil law and government, and religion. Each 
of the subjects formed the basis of a separate 
congress, and to each was allowed a week. 
So great was the interest displayed by women 
that the period allowed for discussion of the 
subjects considered proved all too short. 
Never before on earth has such an assembly 
44-F 



gathered as graced the different halls during 
the opening week. An array of women 
thronged the platforms and floors, and much 
noble truth was spoken in gentle phrase, and 
and some with burning eloquence. 

Rights and Wrongs of Women. 

Woman was pleaded for, and woman was 
pleaded with. Women from far away coun- 
tries told how the light was struggling in 
upon them through the crumbling crust of 
false restrictions, and brave, helpful women 
of our own frank English tongue gave them 
back words of wise counsel and bright 
encouragement. The rights of woman were 
boldly stated, and the wrongs of woman were 
given fervid protest. The good deeds of 
woman were set forth, and the sins of woman 
were sorrowfully acknowledged. The voice of 
reform was heard, and then that of charity. 
Perhaps the most striking feature was the occa- 
sion when the women of the stage spoke to 
their sisters from the height of their wide expe- 
rience, for behind the trained elocution of 
Modjeska and Cayvan there was much mature 
thoughtfulness. It was a week of worship 
for women — before high altars, and they con- 
secrated it with the purity of their motives, 
the sincerity of their convictions and the lofti- 
ness of their aims. 

The week beginning May 2 2d was devoted 
to the Department of the Public Press, three 
congresses being held. The discussion took 
a wide range. The ethics of the profession 
were never, perhaps, so clearly expounded as 
by some of the veteran journalists, to whom 
the exercise of power had brought a fuller 
sense of the responsibility attendant on it. A 
wholesome frankness of speech marked most 
of the addresses. Wielding a moral force 
not second to that of the Church, the press, in 
this country especially, leans to the error of 
catering to the public demand, instead of 
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educating its 
tastes. 

It is indicative of better things that the 
men who represent the most successful jour- 
nals of the country are those who most 
forcibly reprehend the tendency to exaggera- 
tion, to sensationalism, to indecency, to per- 
sonalities, to recklessness of assertion, and to 
violence of partisanship in the conduct of pub- 
lic prints. The Press Congress developed a 
growing spirit of moral sensitiveness on the 
part of members of the fraternity. 

Medical Congress. 

On May 29th the Department of Medicine 
began a series of meetings which attracted 
the men most eminent in every branch of the 
healing art, and of surgery, from every part 
of the world. The science of medicine 
embraces an infinite variety of subjects, and 
the day of the universal practitioner has 
about passed away. 

Within the last two decades more rapid 
progress has been made in the determination 
of the causes of diseases than in the century 
preceding, and so wide a field of investigation 
has been opened up that few students can 
hope to do more than to push to the utter- 
most limit some special line. The particular 
path of discovery followed by Koch, for 
instance, furnishes free occupation for the 
most capable mind. The faithful prosecution 
of experiments so radical as those which 
Pasteur conducts leaves no time to the 
earnest empyric for miscellaneous readings ; 
each organ of the human body furnishes food 
for the study of a life-time ; and so a great, 
practical advance has been made when to the 
most conscientious and gifted of general 
practitioners succeeds the specialist. Indeed, 
one wonders how, in that school of science 
which most intimately concerns the comfort 
and happiness of humanity, in which the 



question of life or death is the problem to be 
solved, when the ailment is the unknown 
quantity, it was ever believed that one man 
could fit himself to deal with all the forms 
of disease and decay to which the body is 
liable. 

The architect does not undertake to 
design the house, to draw the deed of title to 
it, to execute the pictures on the walls, to 
select horses for the stable, and to decide 
upon the nationality of the butler or the 
acquirements requisite in the governess ; but 
for generations man was content that his doc- 
tor should aspire to infallibility of knowledge 
upon a thousand points as diverse as those 
of the compass, and any one of which, to be 
measurably understood, would call for the 
patient devotion of a life as long as the 
longest. 

Marvellous Progress. 

The Congress of Medicine recorded the 
wonderful progress made in all lines of dis- 
covery — the causes of disease, the remedies, 
the rationale of treatment, the relation of 
mental to physical disorder ; and also marked 
out the lines of further advance, staked the 
ground for future exploration ; and this 
accumulation of knowledge was poured into 
the common treasury. 

The Department of Temperance occupied 
the week beginning June $th with nine con- 
gresses. Every phase of the evil of alco- 
holism was considered, and men and women 
wrestled earnestly with the question of 
remedy. In these parliaments there is no 
disputation, in the generally accepted sense 
of that term. Freedom of opinion, as of 
speech, is absolute within the limits of a due 
regard for courtesy and for the rights of 
others ; but as the object is to stimulate 
thought, to arouse effort, and net to compel 
adhesion to any one method of accomplish- 
ing good, the result is not to deepen the 
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differences between advocates of variant 
methods of amelioration, but to swell the 
column of those who cry out against the 
great curse of modern civilization and to 
create a touch of elbow between all who 
wage war upon it. 

June 1 2th was opened an interesting series 
of conferences in which the problems of 
social and moral reform were discussed in all 
their length and breadth. In connection 
with the proceedings under this general 
division a special congress on charities, cor- 
rection and philanthropy was held. 

Beginning June 19th, the Department of 
Commerce and Finance held a week's session. 
The discussion was participated in by men 
prominent in banking circles and learned in 
finance, and all the divergent views on the 
silver question and other matters of financial 
policy now agitating the public mind in this 
country were elaborately presented. It does 
not follow, because no power of determina- 
tion rests with these congresses, that there- 
fore no good result follows from such inter- 
change, or even conflict, of opinions. The 
end sought by all is the same, and the for- 
mation of a sound public judgment must be 
materially assisted by these debates among 
those who bring experience and the candor 
of large interests to consideration of these 
problems. 

Many Conventions. 

So far the programme of the Worlds 
Congress Auxiliary has been carried at the 
time when this chapter is written. Ar- 
rangements have been perfected for a series 
of conventions covering the entire period of 
the Fair, the assignment of future dates being 
as follows : 

Week of July 17 — Department of Educa- 
tion, fifteen special congresses, which will be 
followed by a General Educational Congress, 
to close July 25th. 



Week of July 31 — Department of Engi- 
neering, seven congresses, and the Depart- 
ment of Art, five congresses. 

Week of August 17 — Department of Gov- 
ernment, eight congresses. 

Week of August 14 — Five congresses, 
covering as many distinctive departments, 
viz.: (1) Dental, (2) Pharmaceutical, (3) 
Medical Jurisprudence, (4) Horticulture, (5) 
Africa, the Continent and the People. 

Week of August 21 — Department of 
Science and Philosophy, ten congresses — (1) 
Astronomy, (2) Anthropology, (3) Chemis- 
try, (4) Electricity, (5) Geology, (6) Indian 
Ethnology, (7) Meteorology, (8) Philosophy, 
(9) Physical Research, (10) Zoology. 

Week of August 28 — Department of 
Labor, seven congresses, and six congresses 
of Social and Economic Science. 

Week of September 4 — Department of 
Religion, thirteen congresses, including the 
Parliament of Religions. It is expected that 
these congresses, together with five others of 
the Department of Sunday Rest, will occupy 
several weeks, extending into October. 
Commencing Friday, October 13th, will be 
held four congresses of the Department of 
Public Schools. 

Week of October 15 — Department of 
Agriculture, nine congresses, and with these 
will close the great series. 

In preparation for these various assemblies, 
it has been computed that communication 
has been had with more than forty thousand 
of those most prominent in the special lines 
of intellectual endeavor by the one hundred 
general and subordinate committees having 
charge of the preliminary work. 

The Department of Religion. 
While all these meetings will be productive 
of great good, it is universally conceded that 
more and lasting results will be handed down 
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legacy from the various 
congresses to be held in the interests of 
religion. Almost every religious denomina- 
tion in the United States has arranged for a 
separate congress for themselves, and they 
will call to their meetings representatives of 
their faith not resident in this country. In 
this way the denominational and inter- 
denominational conferences will, in them- 
selves, be more representative than is usually 
the case in such meetings. These congresses 
are to culminate in a Parliament of Religions 
at which will be assembled the representa- 
tives of faiths which embrace almost the 
entire population of the globe, and will 
undoubtedly be the most ecumenical relig- 
ious gathering that the world has ever 
known. 

The Church Universal. 

What appeared at the outset to be an un- 
dertaking fraught with an almost unlimited 
number of insurmountable possibilities has 
now developed into one of the most magnifi- 
cent facts of the present century, and the 
world's first Parliament of Religions, to be 
convened in Chicago September 1 ith next, 
will be such a gathering as the world in all 
its history has never before known. 

There have been Ecumenical and Plenary 
Councils, there have been General Assemblies 
and Synods, but these meetings, great and 
representative as they undoubtedly were, only 
had reference to one particular shade of relig- 
ious opinion, and affected only those who held 
the tenets of such faith. But how vastly dif- 
ferent is this coming Parliament of Religions. 
All the historic faiths will be represented 
here, meeting in fraternal conference and 
deliberating on those subjects which have 
especial reference to man's life upon earth, 
and his destiny in the great hereafter. 

It is a generally accepted theory, that in 
all the religions which Christians stigmatize 



as false, the idea of God in some form is well 
developed, and it is along the line of theism 
that the representatives of the great faiths of 
the world have been invited to present testi- 
mony as to their understanding of the exist- 
ence of God. 

The Central Committee. 

The arrangements for this great gathering 
are in the hands of a general committee, the 
members of which represent most of the vari- 
ous faiths existent in Chicago. The commit- 
tee comprises : 

The Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., 
Chairman, Presbyterian ; the Rt. Rev. W. E. 
McLaren, D. D., D. C. L., Vice-Chairman, 
Protestant Episcopal ; and the Most Rev. P. 
A. Feehan, D.D., Roman Catholic; the 
Rev. F. A. Noble, D. D., Congregational; 
the Rev. W. M. Lawrence, D. D., Baptist ; 
the Rev. F. M. Bristol, D. D., Methodist 
Episcopal; the Rev. E. G. Hirsch, D.D., 
Jew; the Rev. A. J. Canneld, D. D., Univer- 
sal ; the Rt. Rev. C. E. Cheney, D. D., 
Reformed Episcopal ; the Rev. M. C. Ran- 
seen, Swedish Lutheran ; the Rev. J. Berger, 
German Methodist; Mr. J. W. Plummer, 
Quaker ; the Rev. J. Z. Torgersen, Norwe- 
gian Lutheran ; the Rev. L. P. Mercer, New 
Jerusalem ; and the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
Unitarian. 

In order to establish harmonious com- 
munication with the pulse of the religious 
world at large, irrespective of peculiarities of 
creed, appointments to seats in the Advisory 
Counsel were sent to representatives of almost 
every shade of belief in all quarters of the 
globe, and so great has been the success of 
this policy, that about one thousand five 
hundred have already signified their accept- 
ance of the appointment, and in many cases 
offering suggestions for the conduct of the 
Parliament. 
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The Advisory Council. 

These appointments have not only been 
sent to clerical gentlemen actively engaged in 
ministerial work, but representatives of the 
great seats of both religious and secu- 
lar learning have also been tendered and 
have generously accepted places in this 
council, so that the list of the Advisory Coun- 
cil as it stands now, incomplete as it is, rep- 
resents the most ecumenical list of religious 
leaders whose names have ever been put 
upon one document. 

All the shades of Christianity, including 
the orthodox Greek and Russian Churches, 
are represented, as are also Northern and 
Southern Buddhism, Confucianism, Shinto- 
ism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Mohammedan- 
ism, and the various forms of Hinduism. 
And it might be said at this juncture, that if 
an impression prevails that the priests and 
spiritual leaders of the Oriental faiths lack in 
learning, such ideas would better be put in the 
background, for the letters received from 
those who will present the principles ot their 
faith to the Parliament show, both in the 
caligraphy and substance, evidence of high 
intellectual attainments. So far as the arrange- 
ments have progressed, it is absolutely cer- 
tain that the religious world in its great 
branches will be well represented in this truly 
ecumenical conference. 

Some of the Delegates. 
Buddhism in India, will be represented 
among others by H. Dharmapala, the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Buddha Gaya Maha 
Bodhi Society and editor of the Society's 
journal, published in Calcutta. The object 
of this society is "to make known to all 
nations the sublime teachings of the Arya 
Dharma of the Buddha Sakya Muni, and to 
rescue, restore and re-establish as the relig- 
ious centre of this movement, the holy place, 



Buddha Gaya, where our Lord attained 
supreme wisdom." The Society's patron is 
the Grand Lama of Thibet, but in the Coun- 
cil of Administration, made up chiefly of 
Oriental dignitaries, are, nevertheless, Budd- 
hist representatives from New York, Cali- 
fornia and France. Mr. Dharmapala was 
born in Colombo, in 1864. 

Two Moslem scholars, eminent in India, 
have accepted invitations. One is the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Ameer Ali of the Supreme Court 
of Bombay. Progressive Hinduism will be 
explained by the eloquent Mozoomdar, and 
orthodox Hinduism by the Rev. Nilkanth 
Vithal Shastri in a paper, to be read by proxy, 
the peculiar features of caste preventing ortho- 
dox adherents of that faith from crossing 
the ocean. 

The Zoroastrian representation on the 
Council is vested, thus far, in the Hon. Dada- 
bhai Naroji, M. P., recently elected to the 
English Parliament in the Liberal interest, 
and by Mr. Jinanji Jamshedji Modi, of Bom- 
bay, a graduate of the University of Bombay 
and author of many works on Zoroastri- 
anism. 

Eminent Hebrew Scholars. 

Prof. Lazarus, of Berlin, Germany, is one 
of the many Jews on the Council, and has 
for company among his co-religionists such 
eminent scholars as Rabbi Maybaum, and 
Chief Rabbi Adler, of England. Mr. F. A. 
Hosmer is a worthy representative from the 
Hawaiian Islands. He is an educator, being 
President of Oahu College, at Honolulu. The 
Rev. A. Bunker is a veteran missionary in 
Orientals fields. 

Bishop Keane is rector of the Catholic 
University, at Washington, and he was dele- 
gated by the Archbishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America to arrange with 
the general committee for the proper and 
adequate presentation of the Catholic doctrine 
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on the questions coming before the Parlia- 
ment. The Rev. George Washburne, Presi- 
dent of Robert College, in Constantinople, 
Turkey, has rendered material assistance in 
his efforts in interesting the various wings of 
the Greek Church in the Parliament. 

The venerable Prof. A. P. Peabody, of 
Harvard University, needs no introduction to 
an American public. The Rev. Ferdinand 
Cisar belongs to the Reformed Church in 
Bohemia. He is a theologian of great accom- 
plishments and a constant contributor to Bohe- 
mian, German and English religious and 
secular papers. Prof. Conrad Von Orelli, of 
the University of Basle, Switzerland, has ren- 
dered invaluable service in the many sugges- 
tions he has offered, at one time submitting 
a complete outline for the whole work of the 
Parliament. The Rev. T. Harada is a Japa- 
nese Christian. The Rt. Rev. Paul Durier, 
O. M. I., is the Catholic Bishop of New 
Westminister. 

From Distant Lands. 

Norway and Sweden are represented among 
others by the Rev. P. Waldenstrom, D. D., 
Ph. D., M. P., a man of great learning. The 
Rev. George T. Candlin brings to the Coun- 
cil a ripe knowledge of the various forms of 
belief which obtain in China. The Rev. 
Father Erdos, D. D., represents Hungary in 
the Council, and is expected to be present 
and read a paper. 

In England, membership was accepted by 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, by the Bishop of 
Worcester, the Bishop of Wakefield, the 
Rev. John Kerr, Prof. Robt. Watts, Lord 
Egerton, the Ecclesiastical Commissioner 
of England, and by many others of all 
denominations. 

Germany and Austro-Hungary have large 
delegations, comprising such well-known 
theologians as Revs. E. Frommel, Dr. 



Stuckenburg, Rabbi Maybaum, of Berlin ; 
Prof. Buhl, of Leipsic ; Dr. Schultz, of 
Gottingen ; Prof. Hommell, of Munich ; 
Rev. Stover-Uitz, of Vienna ; and the Revs. 
Kaspar and Szot, of Buda-Pesth. 

Holland, Belgium, Sweden, Norway and 
Switzerland are represented by : Prof. J. I. 
Doedes, D. D., and Prof. Y. Valeton, Jr., 
of the University of Utrecht ; Prof. H. Oort, 
of the University of Leyden ; Prof. G. Wilde- 
boer, of Groningen University ; E. Jillem, of 
Amsterdam; Count Goblet d'Alviella, of Brus- 
sels ; the Rev. Kennedy Anet, the Rev. P. P. 
Waldenstrom, D. D., Ph. D., M. "P., of 
Stockholm; the Rev. E. F. B. Horn, of 
Christiania; Prof. Von Orelli, of Basle, 
Switzerland ; Prof. Godet, of Neuchatel ; 
Prof. Gautier, of Lausanne ; Prof. Edward 
Barde and M. Charles Fermand, of Geneva. 

Men of Renown. 

In France, Italy, Bulgaria, Spain, Turkey, 
Africa, Syria the representation is large. 
Among the many are : Prof. C. Bruston, of 
the University of France ; the Rev. R. W. 
McAll and the Rev. W. Gibson, of Paris ; 
the Rev. H. Bach, President of the Y. M. C. 
A., of France; Prof. Emilio Comba and the 
Rev. John H. Eager, of Florence; Cavalier 
Matteo Prochet, the Rev. R. J. Nevin, and 
the Rev. J. Gordon Gray, D. D., of Rome; 
President George Washburne, D. D., of 
Constantinople; the Rev. H. N. Barnum, of 
Harpoot ; the Rev. L. S. Crawford, of 
Broosa ; the Rev. W. H. Gulick, of San Se- 
bastian, Spain ; Prof. M. Balabanow, of 
Sophia ; the Rev. J. F. Clark, of Samokoo, 
Bulgaria; Prof. N. J.' Hofmeyr and Dr. 
Andrew Murray, of Cape Colony ; the Rev. 
M. D. A. Simms, of the Congo Free State ; 
the Rev. H. H. Jessup, D. D., Dr. George 
E. Post, the Rev. Daniel Bliss, D. D., and 
Mr. Selim Kessab, of Beirut. 
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China, Australia, Hayti, Mexico, the 
Haiwaian Islands, Japan and Canada are 
largely represented on the Council and by 
delegations. 

The American Membership. 

In the United States the Advisory Council 
membership is exceedingly large, and is 
more thoroughly representative of current 
religious thought than has been the case at 
any similar event. Among the hundreds of 
eminent clergymen and educators, who have 
given their hearty indorsation of the plans of 
the Parliament, are : 

Archbishops Ryan and Janssens of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; Bishops Davies, 
Brooks (who recently died), Gillespie, Hale, 
Huntington, Knickerbocker, Johnson, Nichol- 
son, Perry, Paret, Scarborough, Seymour, 
Spalding, Thompson, Tuttle, Whipple, and 
Whittaker, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ; Bishops Andrews, Foss, Fowler, 
Hurst, Merrill, Newman, Hendrix, Ninde, 
Fitzgerald, and Vincent, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, North and South ; Bishops 
Grant, Handy, Arnett, and Turner, of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church ; Bishop 
Weaver, of the United Brethren Church. 

Presbyterians — Drs. Ellinwood, Patton, 
Green, De Witt, Hunt, Willis Beecher, Hap- 
per, Haydn, Briggs, Van Dyke, Sample, 
Morris, Riggs, William C. Roberts, William 
H. Roberts, Marvin R. Vincent, Schaff, C. 
L. Thompson, Ecob, Parkhurst, W. A. Bart- 
lett, Nicolls, Teunis, S. Hamlin, Ray, With- 
row, Worrall, McClure, Tuttle, McPherson, 
Freeman. 

Baptists — Drs. Boardman, Thomas, Brais- 
lin, Hovey, Horr, Dobbins, Strong, Mc- 
Arthur, Lorimer, Sampey, Cranfill, Moxom, 
Anderson, Hoyt, and Montague. 

Congregationalists — Drs. Abbott, Storrs, 
Taylor, McKenzie, Ward, Griffis, Carroll, 



Dunning, Bradford, Francis E. Clark, Glad- 
den, Harris, of Andovcr ; Whiting, Munger, 
Park, Wells, Josiah Strong, Hcrrick, Cyrus 
Hamlin, and S. C. Bartlett. 

Colleges Represented. 

Heads of Colleges — Presidents Dwight, 
Simms, Warren, Gates, Andrews, Rankin, 
Seelye, Hyde, Carter, Capcn, Coulter, 
Schurman, Rogers, Angell,Thwing, Harper, 
Ballantine, McCracken, Jordan, Cravath, 
Scovel, Burroughs and Eaton. 

Notable People — Andrew D. White, 
Minister at St. Petersburg; Bishop W. R. 
Nicholson, Secretaries Alden and Clark, of 
the American Board; Prof. Thomas O 'Gor- 
man, Prof. Richard T. Ely, Prof. M. Valen- 
tine, Prof. J. H. Allen, the Rev. Dr. James 
S. Dennis, Col. Thomas W. Higginson, Prof. 
Jastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
the Rev. James M. Pullman, John Wana- 
maker, Prof. Leconte, Dr. Burrill, the Rev. 
S. L. Baldwin, D.D.; Dr. Buckley of the 
Christian Advocate, the Rev. T.W. Chambers, 
D.D. ; Prof. John Fiske, ex-Mayor Grace, 
of New York, the Rev. M. Rhodes, William 
T. Harris, the Rev. Joseph Cook, Gen. O. O. 
Howard, Dr. A. A. Miner, Jacob A. Riis, 
George W. Cable, the Rev. Dr. Funk, editor 
of the Homilctic Magazine ; the Rev. B. B. 
Tyler, William E. Dodge, the Rev. Peter 
Ainslee, D. D. ; Rear Admiral S. R. Franklin, 
U.S.N. 

Theodore F. Seward, Dr. Albert Shaw, 
Prof. Jackson, of Columbia College, Gen, 
John Eaton, John W. Hoyt, John G. Whitticr 
and George W 7 illiam Curtis (both of whom 
died recently), the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, the Rev. Thomas G. Apple, D.D.; 
George Parsons Lathrop, Col. J. N. Bona- 
parte, Chancellor Upson, Dr. Field, of the 
New York Evangelist, Dr. Stoddard of the 
New York Observer, Dr. Drury of the 
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Christian Intelligencer, and the Rev. La 
Salle Maynard of the Christian at Work, 
Profs. Fisk, Scott, Curtiss, Wilcox, Taylor, 
Montgomery and others of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary ; Profs. Whitney, 
Fisher, Ladd, Hopkins, Stevens and Curtiss 
of the Yale University ; Profs. A. P. Pea- 
body, F. G. Peabody, Thayer, Royce and 
Lyon, of Harvard University ; Robert Treat 
Paine, of Boston, Profs. Burton, Goodspeed, 
Harper, Henderson, Hulbert, Johnson, Root, 
Simpson, Moulton, Votaw, Wilkinson and 
WyckofT, of the Chicago University. 

The Programme. 

The sessions of the various congresses will 
consume seventeen days, which will be 
devoted to discussion, serially, of the follow- 
ing subjects : 

Fraternal Fellowship ; Origin and Univer- 
sality of Belief in a God; Man; His Nature, 
Dignity, and Place in the Universe ; Religion 
Essential to Humanity ; Systems of Religion, 
and Debt of the Living to the Dead 
Churches ; Sacred Books of the World ; 
Religion and the Family ; the Marriage Bond ; 
Need of a Rest Day ; the Idea of Incarna- 
tion ; Religion in Its Relation to Art, Litera- 
ture, and Science ; Religion in Relation to 
Morality ; Religious and Social Problems ; 
Religion and Civil Society, in Relation to 
Law, to Loyalty ; Religion and Humanity; 
the Religious Condition of Christendom ; 
Religious Reunion of Christian Sections ; 
Reunion of the Human Family; Elements of 
Perfect Religion. 

It cannot be said that the idea of a Parlia- 
ment of Religions has met with emphatic 
approval from all who are interested in the 
study of religion. Some good men, having 
the courage of their convictions, have dis- 
countenanced the movement on the ground 
that their Christianity could not sit in religious 



equality beside an adherent of what they are 
pleased to call a false faith, entirely losing 
sight of a generally conceded fact that there 
are elements of truth in all religions. But 
the voice of approval, though not unanimous, 
has been general. 

Organization of the Auxiliary. 

Of the precision and labor which has made 
possible and brought to such perfection of 
arrangement and universality of interest, the 
various congresses in all the departments of 
art, science and religion, it is impossible to 
speak in terms of praise too high. The vast 
detail attending such a work is suggested by 
the scope and variety of the subjects cov- 
ered, but no one can appreciate the countless 
obstacles that have been met and overcome. 

The officers to whom credit is due are as 
follows: President, C. C. Bonney; Vice- 
President, Thomas B. Bryan ; Lyman J. 
Gage, Treasurer; Clarence Young, Sec- 
retary. Mrs. Potter Palmer is ex-officio 
President of the Woman's Branch of the 
Auxiliary, but upon Mrs. Charles M. Hem- 
atin, as Vice-President, has devolved the 
active administration of affairs. Woman's 
work is to be illustrated in every department 
of which the Auxiliary takes cognizance. 
Associated with Mrs. Hematin are many 
women of universal repute, whose labors 
have been indefatigable and fruitful of good, 
not only on behalf of their own sex, but in 
the interest of all that is elevating to the 
human family ; among them the following, 
constituting the general committee : 

Mrs. Henry M. Wilmarth, Mrs. J. M. 
Flower, Mrs. J. Young Scammon, Mrs. 
Myra Bradwell, Mrs. John C. Coonley, Mrs. 
R. Hall McCormick, Mrs. O. M. Potter, 
Mrs. Wirt Dexter, Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson, Miss Nina Gray Lunt, Mrs. A. 
H. Chetlain and Miss Frances E. Willard. 
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HAVING thus described the archi- 
tectural features, and taken a com- 
prehensive view of the contents of 
the Exhibition buildings, the visi- 
tor finds time to give some attention to the 
many features of beauty and interest which 
abound throughout the grounds. The land- 
scape gardening has been done upon a scale, 
and with a perfection of skill and taste with- 
out a parallel in this country, even if it be 
equalled anywhere. Every available plot of 
ground has been seized upon and improved, 
so as to add to the exquisite setting of the 
palatial structures ; and the fountains and 
statuary have been located with such rare 
discrimination of judgment that one can 
suggest no alteration which would constitute 
an improvement. 

Beginning in the northern end of the Park, 
the State buildings are surrounded with 
emerald turf and shrubbery. The California 
and Illinois structures, particularly, stand in 
the midst of superb gardens. The open 
court of the French pavilion is a mass of 
rare shrubs, and blooming exotics, vines and 
evergreens. The spacious squares around 
the Woman's Building were decorated by 



the French Commission, who, with character- 
istic gallantry, asked the privilege of paying 
that tribute to the fair sex ; and the whole 
section is rich with verdure and blossom, and 
redolent with bloom. Next on the south, 
the grounds on every side of the Horticul- 
tural Building are laid off in beds which 
glow with color. 

The Wooded Island. 

But as summer, with her wooing breath, 
called forth the fairest of her handmaidens, 
no spot within the grounds of the Exposition 
offered such varied attractions as that favored 
one which was set apart as the home of the 
flowers. It has exercised an inestimable fasci- 
nation for visitors of all classes and ages, and 
is as charming a place as was ever conjured 
up by the imagination of poet or of painter. 

The island is about fifteen acres in extent, 
and is oblong in shape, narrowing slightly 
toward the northern end. An old sailor 
would probably describe it as being whale- 
backed, and no other expression suits it as 
well — a ridge running almost the length of 
the island, rounding off gently to the water's 
edge on either side, after the fashion of a 
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whale-backed steamer. The lagoon which 
separates the island from the main-land is 
crossed by handsome bridges. In laying out 
the different beds on the island no conven- 
tional designs have been followed. The 
effect is that of a maze rather than anything 
else, and since fully completed the effect is 
bewilderingly beautiful. 

These irregular lines were followed, partly 
because the island is a place in which any 
idea can be followed out without fear of 
failures, partly because of the difference in 
the size of exhibits and the necessity of con- 
forming to them. 

A Wilderness of Bloom. 

The south end of the island has been 
planted entirely in rhododendrons, azalias 
and the choicest varieties of evergreens; 
Belgium, Germany, France and England 
contributing to this display. Farther along 
are beds in borders of columbines, bell 
flowers, lobelias and hollyhocks, the whole 
forming a rare combination of rich coloring. 
Old-fashioned people have their hearts glad- 
dened by the sight of beds planted in all the 
old favorites, bringing back memories of 
childhood days, when a bunch of wall-flowers 
was more to be desired than the most beauti- 
ful of garden queens. 

One of the most interesting exhibits is a 
collection of ornamental shrubs with bright- 
colored leaves, unique because of its com- 
pleteness. In this collection will be found 
4,000 plants, comprising 600 varieties. 
Germany contributes an exhibit of its own, 
in which may be found the favorite flowers 
of that country, such as asters, daisies, roses, 
and evergreen shrubs. They have been so 
arranged that the beauty of each plant 
harmonizes with and serves as a set off to 
that of another. 

Holland and Belgium have many hundred 



budding rhododendrons. These two countries 
make these flowers specialties, together with 
azaleas and the others in this class. They 
occupy ground near the big rose bed, with 
a numberless lot of buds almost ready to 
burst. Austria is just beyond, with a display 
of lillies occupying a tremendous stretch. 
England adjoins this, with costly holly trees 
and churchyard yews, while near at hand 
sixty sorts of green peas over-burden the air 
with perfume, and Japanese creeping roses 
transform the ground into a carpet of delicate 
colors. 

Freaks and Hybrids. 

Just beyond this is a spot where the freaks 
of nature are shown. There are lilacs with 
yellow leaves, box elders with chrome foliage, 
and willows whose boughs look strange pur- 
ple shades. Here are all the striking freaks 
which cultivation has been able to make in 
the garb of trees. The edge of the island 
has been planted thickly with water plants, 
which are now trying to grow under the tread 
of the pelicans with valise jaws, the graceful 
swans and the other monarchs of the isle. 
Song birds have taken possession of the 
wildernesses of bushes. The gulls have 
flocked in droves from the lake and quarreled 
with the ducks for the sunny spots. 

Would Please Oscar Wilde. 
Sunflowers, big, jolly-faced fellows, consti- 
tute one of the sensations of Wooded Island. 
There are little ones and big ones, and when 
this giant bed is in full bloom Chief Thorpe 
contemplates holding a convention and get- 
ting this blossom adopted by the World's 
Columbian Exposition as the national flower. 
It grows in every State, is a native and needs 
no skill in raising. It grows by the roadside 
or in the pot, and, philosopher that he is, the 
chief maintains it is typical of American 
character. 
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The flowers are open-faced, exactly what 
they profess to be, hardy and persistent, and, 
besides, are always productive of good nature 
and smiles. They are like the shamrock 
in Ireland or the thistle in Scotland or the 
fleur-de-lis in France, in that they are not 
confined to any section and do not need 
greenhouse propagation. The prairies are 
filled with them, the fence corners are incom- 
plete without them, and there is not a farm 
yard from Maine to Texas but is adorned with 
them. At any rate, they occupy the highest 
spot in the island garden, and form a mass of 
yellow that will vie with the Administration 
dome in prominence. The seed were selected 
with care, in order that all previous big sun- 
flowers maybe considered hereafter as dwarfed 
specimens. 

Oceans of Pansies. 

Six hundred and eighty variety of pansies, 
represented by one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand plants, make a collection entirely be- 
yond anybody's comprehension. It means 
as much or little as the five-mile depth of the 
ocean or the endless stretch of the polar 
snow. Yet this magnificent display is now 
in bloom, the like of which, it may be safely 
declared, is new to the whole world. In a 
single bed in front of the Horticultural Build- 
ing there are fifty-seven patches of yellow 

pansies. 

The Japanese Garden. 

The Japanese end of the island is full of 
surprises, since the whole plat about the 
Ho-o-den Palace has been given to this re- 
markable empire of the Orient. Shrubs 
whose names are seldom met outside the 
dictionaries are planted in most lavish pro- 
fusion, diminutive bushes, whose flowers will 
make their debuts in the Western world on 
this great occasion. The gardeners, in their 
peculiar costumes, have been at work for 
months on this feature, digging the ground 



when the frost was in it, and building moun- 
tain ranges and hills, with rustic steps and 
winding walks, until the whole acres of land- 
scape are condensed into the spaces of ordi- 
nary flower patches. There are many thou- 
sand plants of all sizes, colors and shapes. 
Since this display will be permanent after the 
Exposition is closed, the Japanese have done 
the work thoroughly to the last detail, that 
it may be a monument to their ruler and a 
pride to the distinguished Commissioners in 
charge, as well as a lasting delight to the peo- 
ple of Chicago. 

The Rose Beds. 

But the crowning glory of the place in the 
opinion of most persons will be the rose gar- 
den, where fifty thousand plants of over two 
thousand varieties stand in graceful grouping. 
There will be numerous beds with rose hedges, 
but the lines of demarcation in the beds are 
made with honeysuckle vines run on wires 
along the ground. Although the shape of 
beds shows some variation, the arrangement 
in regard to coloring is the same in all. The 
interior spaces are filled with the darker, 
richer shades of crimson, while the outer 
borders are rich with petals of the tea-rose, 
yellow and pink. The hedges are composed 
of climbing roses, and outside the whole, in 
graceful wildness and profusion, run borders 
of sweet peas. The trees have come from 
every country on the globe, until experts 
claim the collection is positively complete as 
far as the knowledge of man goes. 

While this will be the piece de resistance 
in roses, there are scores of other beds con- 
taining from ten to twenty thousand plants, 
made by foreign exhibitors in foreign sections 
on the island. In the centre rises a classic 
pagoda, also flower-covered. 

When the June roses shall have passed 
away twenty thousand gladiolus will take 
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their place, so that at no time will there be 
any appearance of shabbiness. The only 
wild flower on the island is the little wild 
phlox, which, as a matter of sentiment, was 
left the solitary plant to the manor born to be 
found in the whole collection. 

Great oak trees cast their shadows every- 
where, while graceful willows border the edge 
of the lagoon. 

There are but few buildings on the island 
— the Japanese temple, two or three summer- 
houses where Hygeia water can be found, 
and a business office. On a smaller island, 
so near the large one that it seems a part of 
it, stand two other, the New South Wales 
bush hut and a log cabin. The hut stands 
half hidden in a clump of trees, and is curious 
as being constructed of bark entirely, with- 
out the use of nails, and because of the fire- 
place, built at the end much after the fashion 
of an Indian tepee, the chimney having an 
adjustable top for the better control of smoke. 

The log cabin with a dilapidated prairie 
schooner besides it is the fac simile of many 
a home to be found upon the prairies of the 
West or in the pine woods of the South. It is 
a reproduction of the home of David Crockett, 
the renowned hunter of the frontier; and is 
garnished with antique weapons, trophies of 
the chase and other mementos of a sports- 
man's life. 

Looking Down on the Fair. 

Leaving the Wooded Island by the arched 
bridge which spans the canal at its southern 
extremity, the visitor cannot do better than 
to enter the Manufacturer's Hall and take 
the great elevator which leads to the roof of 
that building. The climax of surprises is 
reached when one from that immense altitude 
looks down upon the Exhibition in its mag- 
nificent entirety. All that has been said, or 
written, about the beautiful picture presented 
by the building and grounds from a hori- 



zontal point of observation, is a dry and prosy 
tale compared with a fitting description of 
the scene that greets the vision of the specta- 
tor on the house-top. 

Access to the roof promenade is had by 
elevators which run from the north end of 
the building, from a station directly on 
Columbia Avenue. There are four cars 
coupled together, two and two, by four three- 
quarter inch cables, each 460 feet long. Two 
of the cables are used for hoisting and lower- 
ing, and two lie slack in case of emergency. 
The cars balance each other, and the motive 
power is an electric engine, which revolves 
the drum. Each cable has a lifting power of 
3,000 pounds. 

The Ascent and Interior View; 

The ride up is not unlike a balloon ascension. 
There is no jar, and the motion upward 
cannot be felt. It is 225 feet to the landing 
platform, and the trip is made in a minute 
and a half. A peculiar sensation is produced, 
as the exhibits appear to be moving away and 
finally become indistinct. The landing is 
very firmly built, and there is not even a 
tremble to it when people walk about. A 
high rail runs about to give an additional 
sense of security to those who are not used 
to being on high places. The view of the 
floor is bewildering. 

The long streets and avenues made by the 
exhibit cases stand out, but the different 
articles become indistinct, and it is difficult 
to tell the floor from the gallery. Men and 
women may look graceful enough to one on 
the floor, as they glide in and about the ex- 
hibits, but viewed from an altitude of 225 
feet they look as awkward as a hippopotamus 
on the land. Viewed from directly overhead 
the rise and fall of the feet are not seen. A 
woman with a dress approaching the crino- 
line variety resembles a lady bug, and does 
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not look much larger. The platform is 
30 feet from the roof and 85 feet from the 
gigantic electrolier, which, looked at from 
the floor, seems about the size of a barrel- 
hoop. 

On the Roof. 

A short stairway and an inclined plane 
lead out to the roof, on a promenade which 
runs entirely around the eaves of the mam- 
moth structure. This rests upon the hips 
of the great iron arches which constitute the 
framework of the building, and is capable of 
supporting many times the weight of all the 
people who could be crowded upon it. The 
walk- way is eight feet wide, and just one 
hundred yards less than a mile in length. 

The estimated capacity of the promenade 
is from ten thousand to twelve thousand 
persons, with plenty of elbow room for each. 
It is not expected that so large a number will 
be found there at one time, but it is pretty 
certain that no one will abandon this walk in 
mid-air until he is compelled to. The prom- 
enade has been floored with heavy planking, 
and a guard rail four feet high built on both 
sides. Between this and the floor is an iron 
sheathing, with meshes so small that a cat 
could not crawl through, but sufficiently 
open to permit an unrestricted view. 

The Gorgeous Panorama. 
This walk-way is 250 feet above the 
grand level. No panorama ever shown 
on canvas equaled this in artistic execu- 
tion, since this is both real and artistic. 
The city to the north is clearly defined, and 
all the prominent buildings easily distin- 
guished. To those who have supposed the 
country to the south and southwest of the 
fair grounds was a waste of swamp and 
marsh there will be a revelation ; the villages 
which have come into existence in this direc- 
tion for miles away during the past few years 



almost touch one another. Out-of-town peo- 
ple will be able to see at a glance where Chi- 
cago keeps its million and a half inhabitants, 
and that there is room within its borders be- 
fore it shall find its limitations for ten times 
that many. 

To the east lies Lake Michigan, and ves- 
sels can be seen which are invisible from the 
pier below. The low sand dunes of the 
shore can be traced a great distance, and on 
a bright day Michigan City, Ind., and St. 
Joseph, Mich., sixty-one miles away, can be 
clearly seen. To the south and west the 
view is equally comprehensive. Lake Calu- 
met and Pullman show up distinctly and the 
large buildings in the city can be easily desig- 
nated. 

Gilded Domes and Waving Flags. 

The most picturesque view is of the Ex- 
position grounds. Majestic as they appear 
from below, from the aerial promenade on 
the Manufactures Building they seem scarcely 
larger than the model of the city of Pullman 
in the Transportation Building. From the 
middle of the west side of the promenade, 
the Mining, Electricity, Machinery, Terminal 
Station and Administration Buildings appear 
to be all one, forming a castellated group of 
singular harmony and impressiveness. With 
the waving flags, white walls and gilded 
domes they form a picture of great beauty 
and impressiveness. The lagoons, with their 
gaudy-colored gondolas, their swift electric 
launches and in foliage-bedecked banks, add 
to the beauty of the scene, while the peristyle, 
with its sculpture-crowned columns, reminds 
the foreign traveler of the court of St. Peter's, 
in Rome. 

Viewed from aloft, men and women look 
like animated spots on the brown roadway 
and the trains on the elevated electric railway 
resemble caterpillars scared into unwonted 
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activity as they wind in and out among the 
buildings. All of the smaller buildings can 
be seen, but, like the railway trains as they 
dash along, they look like toys. At each 
corner of the building are search lights, the 
one on the northeast corner being the largest 
in the world, and when these are turned on 
particular objects in the distance the effect is 
indescribably grand. 

Then comes the descent. The car shoots 
down the deep shaft and the passengers ex- 
perience the queer sensation of having their 
foothold drawn from under them. From the 
platform the big floor of the building looked 
like a conglomerate mass of different colors. 
As the car drops downward, objects begin to 
take shape again. A man grows from a 
pigmy to an ordinary human being, while 
the pavilions, which from the elevation looked 
like squatty doll houses, again take their 
natural form. 

A slight jar as the car strikes the bumpers 
and the panorama ends. If the sinking sen- 
sation is unpleasant, the feeling is soon lost 
in trying to understand the optical sensation 
as the objects on the floor are approached 
with such suddenness. 

The Elevator Service. 

Mechanically, the elevator service seems 
to be a thousand times capable of doing all 
that is expected of it. The capacity of the 
four elevators is estimated to be from 800 to 
) ,000 persons an hour. Every night it is 
tested to the fullest measure. 

The trip from floor to the foot of the stair- 
way under the ceiling is made in one minute, 
each elevator carrying fifteen persons. The 
motive power is electricity, and the strength 
of the current is so regulated that an elevator 
cannot be run at a higher speed than may be 
fixed upon at the outset. Each elevator is 
supported by four steel cables, each three- 



fourths of an inch in diameter, whose work- 
ing strain is nineteen tons and breaking strain 
thirty tons. The elevators are operated in 
pairs, one serving to balance another, like 
buckets in an old-time well — one descending 
as the other ascends. The control of both 
is in the hands of one operator only. The 
service is a concession, and the charge for 
the round trip is twenty-five cents. 

The Exposition Domes. 
A feature of the architectural ense7nble 
which is striking from any point of view, is 
particularly so from the elevated station just 
visited. No exposition ever presented so 
great a variety of domes, or domes so richly 
and elaborately furnished with artistic embel- 
lishment as does the Columbian Exposition, 
at Chicago. They are of almost every con- 
ceivable description known to architecture, 
and every phase of beauty possible to be 
gathered from the famous models of the 
world has been applied to them, till the 
artists from all lands will see here something 
to remind them of the triumphs of the 
builder's art wherever temples are known. 

The Golden Crown. 

If there is one building above all others on 
the grounds upon which the skill of the arch- 
itect has exhausted itself, that building is 
the Administration. It is, in the first place, 
built in the form of four pavilions, each occu- 
pying the corner of a huge square. Rising 
above them and resting upon their interior 
sides are the four upright walls that support 
in their turn the base of the great dome. It 
is certainly a triumph. From the outside it 
is sufficiently striking and magnificent, since 
it is lifted to such an immense height ; but 
the beauty of the dome can never be appre- 
ciated till the student of domes takes his 
position in the central court and looks up at 
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the 280 feet of height which marks the 
summit of the arch. It is peculiar in another 
respect. 

It is one of the few successful attempts to 
present the double dome. From the outside 
there is but one great dome. But within, 
the eye instantly detects a first dome 
which rises to a height of 240 feet, and 
then beyond that another and a grander 
dome rising 40 feet higher. It is within 
this latter dome that the artist has left the 
message which the world may read. It is 
the glorification of the arts and sciences. 
There are more than a hundred figures of 
men and women and children, each true to 
the life, and disposed in attitudes at once 
easy and graceful. 

An Enormous Idol. 

Far up to the summit of what seems a 
mountain of prodigious height sits a god, 
before whom all have made obeisance. Half- 
way up, midway on steps of gold, kneels one 
who tenders to the deity his precious offering. 
It is a marvel of the painter's art, rounding 
and completing the triumph begun in the 
wonderful dome. 

Just below the base of the lower dome, on 
discs set in the lofty wall, are the names of 
the great nations of the earth. And on the 
eight sides of the supporting walls are panels 
which will afford easy wisdom to the student, 
who can turn for a moment from the con- 
templation of the dome to the salient points 
in history. Each panel is borne by two 
female figures, floating in a field of blue, and 
supporting in the hand disengaged a laurel 
wreath. On the tablets is written : "Watt 
patented his invention of condensing steam 
in 1769." " Jenner discovered the principle 
of vaccination in 1796." "Morse perfected 
the invention of electricity in 1837." 
'' Mariner's compass came into general use 
in 1272." "Newton published his law of 



gravitation in 1 687." " Copernicus explained 
his theory of the solar system in 1573." 
" Guttenburg introduced the art of printing 
by movable types in 1450." " Gunpowder 
was first employed in European warfare in 

The dome on the Government Building is 
particularly interesting. It is 150 feet high, 
and is 120 feet across at the base, up there 
nearly 200 feet above the ground. Above, 
the dome rises a cupola 40 tcet high, 
which rests directly over the apex of the 
dome proper, and from the summit of which 
will float, from the opening to the closing of 
the Fair, the flag of the country which cele- 
brates this year the great discovery by 
Columbus. The rotunda of the building, be- 
neath the dome, will be kept free from ex- 
hibits, so that visitors may have an oppor- 
tunity to study the artistic effects of the giant 
structure. 

Even the Fisheries Building presents a 
dome that will repay careful inspection. It 
is only 130 feet high and the whole effect 
of the building is plainly that of rest 
rather than grandeur, but there is so 
much of detail, so varied an outline, that 
one gathers more from the cluster of 
towers than the more conveniently shaped 
dome might offer. It is, indeed, scarcely a 
dome, in the proper sense of that term, since 
the base rests, not on supports curved to the 
accepted concave outline, but is placed 
squarely on an upright, though circular, wall. 

The Electrical Building. 
There are ten towers and four domes 
above the Electrical Building. Every one 
of them is worthy of study. The tallest 
of the towers is 195 feet high, being 
considerably above the highest point on 
the Transportation Building. But the domes 
proper are not so tall, and are so arranged 
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as to assist as much as possible in the dis- 
play of different electrical appliances. In 
this display one may confidently expect 
to see the graceful domes of this singularly 
beautiful building to the best possible advan- 
tage. 

On the Transportation Building. 
On the Transportation Building there is a 
dome still higher than either of those men- 
tioned, since it rises 165 feet from the 
ground and is so small in comparison with 
the magnificent stretch of roof on either 
side of it as to be almost fairly called 
only a cupola. But it will possess an ex- 
traordinary interest to the visitor to the 
Fair, since it will be furnished with eight ele- 
vators which will carry passengers to the differ- 
ent levels and permit them an opportunity to 
view the exhibits beneath them that could 
not be afforded by any other plan. When 
one considers that the main Transporta- 
tion Building is 960 feet in length by 250 
feet wide, one will scarcely give all the atten- 
tion it deserves to the little cupola, that is but 
40 feet in diameter, but when the visitor is 
actually lifted to the altitude afforded by the 
elevators, the feeling of regard for a really 
noble piece of architecture will become more 
and more pronounced. 

On Horticultural Hall. 
But the greatest, dome in the matter of 
broad extent, is that of the Horticultural 
Building. It is 118 feet high and is 1 87 feet 
in diameter. It impresses one from the start 
as a splendid and beautiful structure. Its 
height from the base is not so great as to lift 
the glittering marvel into undue prominence 
on the grounds, but, wherever the eye 
catches its crystal outlines and light though 
strong supports, the tribute of admiration will 
be certainly paid it. Nestling at its base are 
two smaller domes, identical in outline and 



architectural treatment, and each of them so 
large as to claim somewhat of the attention 
of the student who comes here fresh from the 
more graceful fields of the East. Beneath 
the great dome of the Horticultural Building 
will be disposed the tallest palms and tree 
ferns that can be secured for the exhibit. 
Tropical fruits will ripen under the genial 
warmth its softly swelling sides gather from 
the sun, and its inverted picture will float 
day and night in the calm waters of the 
lagoon. 

The Diana Dome. 

Few more splendid sights will be presented 
at the Columbian Exposition than that of the 
Agricultural Building. Its height is some- 
what less than that of the Transportation 
Building cupola, being only 130 feet from 
foundation of the building to the apex of the 
dome. But it is a dome, pure and simple, 
and it is so fortunately placed that visitors 
can scarcely avoid being struck by its won- 
derful beauty. Just below the base of the 
dome, on the summit of an encircling wall, 
are set scores of representatives of that true 
American bird — the turkey. The arrange- 
ment is most happily effected, and the finish 
it affords to the groundwork of the dome is 
to the highest degree artistic. And above 
all, crowning the highest point of the dome, 
is the gilded figure of Diana, colossal in size, 
yet free as the wind, and lofty and alone in 
her towering position. It is the only dome 
on the grounds surmounted with a represen- 
tation of the human figure. 

On the Plaisance. 
Aside from these domes mentioned, there 
are various others, both within and without 
the grounds, that will well repay careful 
inspection. The permanent Art Building is 
surmounted by a beautiful dome, and at least 
a dozen other buildings among the structures 
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erected by the States are similarly orna- 
mented. And on Midway Plaisance the 
exhibits of foreign nations fairly blossom 
with domes of all conceivable descriptions. 

In comparison with the famous " domes " 
of Europe those at the Exposition do not 
suffer. The finest specimen of the old 
Roman dome still preserved is that of the 
Pantheon at Rome, which comes to us 
through nineteen centuries and speaks of the 
genius that blossomed and bore fruit in the 
reign of the mighty monarch. It is 143 
feet in diameter and has an opening or 
"eye" at the top which is 28 feet across. 

The grandest dome in the world, of course, 
is that of St. Peter's, at Rome, and that, like 
the Pantheon, is double. It is 138 feet in 
diameter. That of the Horticultural Build- 
ing at Chicago is 187 feet — being nearly 50 
feet wider. But the height of that of St. 
Peter's is 430. 

A Forest of Flags. 

Not the least important factor in adding 
brilliance to the Exposition spectacle is the 
display of flags, banners and pennons, which 
Mr. Caffin, Chief of the Heraldry Department, 
designed for the decoration of the various 
buildings. 

When, on the morning of May 1, the 
assembled multitudes at Jackson Park wit- 
nessed the starting into life of the myriad 
wheels of" the great Exposition more than a 
thousand flags and banners were unfurled 
triumphantly from as many poles. There 
were many surprises at the opening of the 
Fair, but none more wonderful than the 
acreage of bunting that fluttered in the 
breezes of Lake Michigan. 

On the entire grounds of the Paris Exposi- 
tion there were not one-third as many flag- 
poles as are in use at Jackson Park this 
summer. In the construction of the various 
45— F 



World's Fair buildings and in the disposition 
of liberty poles about the grounds, the 
management has afforded the widest scope 
for utilizing flag decoration. Since November, 
1 892, flag designers and makers have been at 
work, under the general supervision of F. D. 
Millet, director of decorations. It is prob- 
ably within the truth to say that the result 
will constitute an epoch in the use of bunting. 

"Old Glory" on Top. 

Crowning all, on every dome and pinnacle 
of superior height, may be seen the peerless 
Stars and Stripes. No American patriot will 
be able to turn his eyes anywhere on the 
vast grounds where they will not be met 
by the emblem he loves. The national 
flag properly predominates everywhere. But, 
as it is to be a cosmopolitan Fair, there 
has been also a prodigal use of the flags 
of all nations. Mr. Millet and his assist- 
ants have compiled a complete code of 
all the nationalities that boast a national 
emblem. They number forty-six, or, with 
the United States, forty-seven. Most of these 
nationalities are exhibitors at the Fair, but 
some are only nominally represented as com- 
pared with others. 

The same method and careful study was 
given to the arrangement and design of the 
bunting decorations that has characterized 
every step in the progress of the Exposition 
since ground was broken for the first founda- 
tion. The most prominent flagpoles on each 
building carry the Stars and Stripes and the 
poles of secondary prominence fly the flags 
of those nations which take the lead in the 
several departments the buildings represent, 
as in the production of machinery and manu- 
factures. On the poles of less degree arc 
hung banners carrying devices having some 
reference to the character of the exhibits or 
a subject connected with the department. 
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For instance, on the Agricultural Building 
every pole bears a different design. Plows, 
harrows and scores of instruments, ancient and 
modern, are represented. On Horticultural 
Hall floral designs appear on the banners. 
There are roses and lilies that apparently 
stand without support, rising and falling with 
the alternate swell and subsidence of the 
summer breeze. On the great Manufactures 
Building the number of separate designs and 
their beauty can only be hinted at. On the 
Mines Building the banners represent, in an 
artistic way, everything produced from a 
mine and the way it is produced. 

Progress of Transportation. 

On the Transportation Building the banners 
show the progress of transportation methods, 
from the earliest to the latest. On the ban- 
ners of Machineiy Hall there are very few of 
the great developments in machinery not 
represented. The same general scheme per- 
tains to all the other buildings. 

As far as possible each building has been 
given a distinctive banner and color. The 
banner of the Electricity Building is white 
and blue. Over the Mines Building orange 
banners float. Red, white and blue are the 
colors of the flags which were substituted for 
instead of banners on the multi-colored Trans- 
portation Building. 

Between the sculptured groups on the 
Agricultural Building the most beautiful of 
all the banners hang from the staffs — pure 
white with orange borders, and having orange 
disks bearing the signs of the zodiac. The 
numerous flagstaffs on Machinery Hall, set 
closely together, necessitated the use of small 
American flags. The same problem in regard 
to the Horticulture Building was solved 
by the adoption of small swallow-tail red and 
white banners. No flags or banners fly from 
the Woman's Building or the Fine Arts 



Building, and the few poles on the Fisheries 
Building float American and foreign flags. 
High poles have been planted in prominent 
points of the grounds, and from them red, 
swallow-tail banners, with the Columbian 
wreath of oak leaves circling the four " Cs," 
will depend. 

All the large boats, steam and electric 
launches, of the Columbian fleet, fly the 
Columbian marine flag at the bow, and the 
Stars and Stripes at the stern. The Colum- 
bian marine flag is white, with the Columbian 
wreath surrounding a blue anchor. The 
launch of Lieutenant-Commander Symonds, 
commodore of the Columbian fleet, may be 
Distinguished by a white silk flag, with a gold 
wreath and a red anchor. When Director- 
General Davis steps aboard a boat or launch, 
the Director-General's flag will be run up. 
This is crimson silk, with a gold wreath. 
Director of Works Burnham sails under a 
blue silk banner with a gold wreath, and the 
flag of the Department of Works is of white 
silk, with a gold wreath. 

The medical staff float the Miost elaborate 
ensign on the grounds. On a white field the 
red Geneva cross is surrounded by a circle. 
The quadrants are filled with pestles and 
mortars, from which flames spring. In the 
centre of the cross is a twined snake, and 
over all is the legend : " Medical Bureau, 
W. C. E." 

The Use of Foreign Colors. 

On the right and left of the ensign in front 
of the Administration Building float the 
banners of Columbus and Castile, each 
45 feet long. The Castilian banner is red 
and white, quarter being the castle, and 
lion rampant of Spain. The Columbus, 
as the Isabella banner is called, because 
history relates it was the first banner ever 
seen in the western hemisphere, is white, 
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with a green cross bordered with red, bear- 
ing the letters " F. Y./' surmounted by a 
crown. These three flagstaff's, and also the 
other prominent poles in the grounds, aresur- 
mounted by gold finials representing the 
great discoverer's boat, Santa Maria, sup- 
ported on a wreath, the finial being 16 feet 
high. 

Only the Stars and Stripes. 

The well-developed flag scheme adopted 
for the separate buildings called for twenty- 
four American flags on the Administration 
Building, the absence of foreign colors giving 
it a distinctively national character. It was 
found impossible to display all the foreign 
flags from this building, so it was decided to 
use only the Stars and Stripes. On all other 
buildings showing flags, the foreign ensigns 
are mingled with the American colors, the 
latter predominating. A foreign flag on a 
building shows that the nation represented 
by the flag has an exhibit in the building. On 
account of the great number of foreign flags 
to be used, rotation is necessary, for on no 
building can forty-seven different national 
colors be shown at onetime. 

The Manufactures Building is gay with one 
hundred and ninety-two flags and banners, 
of which sixteen will be foreign colors. Sixty- 
two independent nations have exhibits be- 
neath the colossal arches of this building, and 
but sixteen will be shown at one time, so that 
two days will be required to do honor to all 
the World's Fair guests housed in the main 
building. The four corner towers of the 
Manufactures Building display only American 
Hags. Over each of the main entrances two 
United States emblems flutter, surrounded by 
foreign flags, and on the poles ranging around 
the building, the red banner of Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts flutter. 

The number of flags and banners on the 
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grounds may be roughly estimated by the 
poles already erected. These are as follows : 

Manufactures Building, 192. 

Horticultural Building, 141. 

Live Stock Pavilion, 124. 

Forestry Building, 94. 

Electricity Building, 54. 

Agricultural Building, 52. 

Mines and Mining Building, 44. 

Machinery Building, 42. 

Transportation Building, 25. 

Administration Building, 24. 

Fisheries Building, 15. 

Dairy Building, 4. 

In addition to these flags, banners, pennants 
and burgees are the hundreds of State and 
foreign flags which fly from State and Gov- 
ernment buildings and all the gorgeous bunt- 
ing on the Midway Plaisance. 

Charles Caffin, superintendent of decora- 
tions, designed the banners and departmental 
flags under the direction of Frank Millet, 
director of color and decoration. In the loft 
of the paint-shop five thousand flags and ban- 
ners are stored, ready for Lake Michigan 
breezes, and valued at over fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Thirty sewing machines, with twice as 
many operatives, were employed over three 
months, under the direction of J. Hickey, 
superintendent of upholstery, In making all 
the bunting. When the seven hundred flags 
and banners on the main buildings broke into 
graceful folds, when President Cleveland gave 
the word, the greatest number of flags ever 
floated in the same area signalized the open- 
ing of the World's Columbian Exposition. 

Statuary on the Grounds. 

A description has already been given of the 
manner in which the interiors of the buildings 
were decorated with bunting. 

Aside from the exquisite fountain, the great 
figure of the Republic and the groups adorn- 
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ing the peristyle, there are several works of 
art equally worthy of notice. 

Of these the most conspicuous are the six 
rostral columns designed and executed by 
Johannes Gelert, which are placed in the 
angles of the lagoon enclosed by the Court 
of Honor. These are repetitions, the idea 
conveyed being that of a naval triumph as 
achieved by the discovery of America. On 
the pedestals are graven the names of great 
discoverers, and the shafts are adorned 
with rostra, or prows of ships, and emblems 
of triumph. On the double capital stands 
the sailors' tutelary deity, the Neptune 
of the Latins, the Poseidon of the Greeks, 
resting in his divine power, full of proud 
triumph, well pleased with the grand results 
of his sailors' great discoveries. 

Lessons in Natural History. 

Figures which have challenged the admi- 
ration of all visitors are those of the wild 
beasts of this country, surmounting the vari- 
ous bridges. Six of these were the conception 
and work of Edward Kemeys, a Georgian, 
who has achieved much' reputation by his 
realistic productions. 

The first of these, to be seen on the bridge 
opposite the southwest corner of the Manu- 
factures Building, is entitled "Old Ephraim." 
It represents a huge Rocky Mountain bear 
of the grizzly species, guarding the approach 
to his den. He has just heard some sound 
which startles and displeases him. And he 
has halted in his tracks, and stands the picture 
of strained attention, muscles tense, nostrils 
sensitive, ears pointed — the attitude that of 
listening and readiness to repel a foe. The 
savagery blended with absolute repose is 
finely conveyed. 

On the opposite corner of the bridge is 
represented a female grizzly, who has just dis- 
interred the head of a wild sheep, and is 



pawing and playing with it, preparatory to a 
gluttonous repast, rolling it between her huge 
paws, which are formidable with curved and 
hooked claws. All the varied nature of the 
animal is suggested. Aroused by the prox- 
imity of the dead game, she gloats over it in 
anticipation of a feast. Suddenly a magpie 
utters its cry of alarm, and her play changes 
to sullen watchfulness. 

On one corner of the bridge over the 
lagoons between the Machinery and Agri- 
cultural Buildings "A Prairie King " is repre- 
sented by a bull buffalo walking around the 
outskirts of his herd on the outlook for 
some danger which threatens. An imposing 
figure, with shaggy, grim frontlet and short, 
thick horns, the ponderous head, low-swung 
to the rhythm of his walk, its sweeping 
beard almost touching the grass at his feet ; 
a warrior of his tribe, whose towering front 
has stood guard when the savages of the 
desert have swarmed around. 

A Picturesque Scene. 

On the corner diagonally opposite to the 
same bridge is a work entitled "At Sound of 
the Whoop." This represents a cow buffalo, 
who, hearing the whoop of the coming red 
men, stands with uncouth head high-lifted 
and shaggy fore-legs gathered beneath her. 
From her thin, nervous hind-quarters to the 
tips of her sharp-curved horns all is tense as 
a bow-string, for there flashes in advance of 
those ringing screams a vision of the nude 
brown horsemen of the plains, whose blotched 
mustangs are bearing them onward, the old- 
time destroyers of her race. 

On the northwest corner of the bridge 
opposite the western entrance of the Manu- 
tures Building is the figure of a panther, 
called the " Still Hunt." This work is so 
placed as to suggest the idea of vigilance. 
It is a magnificent realization. In fact, the 
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gathering of the immense muscles, the limbs 
tremulous from restrained impulse and con- 
centrated gaze all tell their stoiy and leave no 
doubt in the beholder's mind of the spring 
which will hurl the great cat upon his prey. 

" At Bay," on the south-west abutment of 
the same bridge, consists of a female Amer- 
ican panther. Some one is approaching her 
fastness, and her first impulse is resistance. 
She has partly risen, and with planted fore- 
feet, straining quarters, and swaying tail dis- 
plays her fangs, while her down-drawn ears, 
wrinkled face, and passion-blinded eyes tell 
at a glance that she thirsts even now in her 
savage feline breast for the wild grapple of 
the coming contest in all its fury, its blood, 
and its death. 

Mr. A. Phimister Proctor has furnished 
some admirable sculpture, of which his 
description in the Rand-McNally Hand-book 
is drawn on here : 

" Two sullen moose, with shaggy manes, 
disproportionately long legs, short, thick 
necks, and ugly noses, stand one on each 
side of the bridge leading to the Agricultural 
Building. The animals' antlers are their only 
beauty, but the sculptor has given a faithful 
representation of them. Duplicates are on 
the colonnade. 

" With heads raised, and nervous alertness 
and attention expressed in eveiy graceful 
line, four elks stand in front of the Adminis- 
tration Building, and others are placed at 
intervals along the lagoon in attitudes a.- 
watchful as though they gazed upon the 
purple heights of their familiar mountains. 

" Two polar bears stand on the west end 
of the middle bridge fronting the Administra- 
tion Building. They gaze across an imaginary 
field of ice, and sniff the air for indications 
of seals or unfortunate Arctic explorers." 

The treasures in the Fine Arts Building 



are guarded by kingly lions, from the hand of 
the same artist, which crouch upon the 
threshold in the grandeur of unrestrained 
strength and ferocity. 

Mr. Proctor's most important works are 
the equestrian statues decorating the landing 
in the lagoon opposite the front of the Trans- 
portation Building. The cowboy is not the 
idealized hero of Eastern novels, but a true 
representative of the manly Western ranger. 
The horse, a typical bucking bronco, vicious 
eyes and ready for a spring, is curbed in by 
the rider's muscular hand. One can feel 
the quivering rebellion shocking his blood 
and gleaming in his eyes. 

Grim-visaged and with tense listening ex- 
pressed in every muscle, the Indian gazes 
from under his shading hand out over the 
prairie. The sculptor of mountain-lions has 
caught the lithe sinuosity of the red man as 
well, and portrayed the subtle mental relation 
between the rider and his steed. 
Cleopatra's Needle. 

At the south end of South Canal, imme- 
diately in front of the great Stock Pavilion 
arch, stands an accurate reproduction of the 
famous Egyptian obelisk known as Cleopa- 
tra's Needle. The original obelisk, presented 
to the United States by the Khedive of Egypt, 
now stands in Central Park, New York. Its 
fellow was removed to London, England, 
twenty years ago, and set up on the Thames 
embankment. These monuments arc covered 
with hieroglyphics representing scenes in the 
ancient history of Egypt occurring long 
before the historic era. All of those upon the 
" Needle" in the New York park are faith- 
fully reproduced in the obelisk here. As will 
be seen, the base of this obelisk is guarded 
by four immense lions, to which the sculptor, 
Mr. M. A. YVaagen, has given a very lifelike 
appearance, 
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IT will not be now inappropriate to note 
the provision made for the transporta- 
tion of visitors about the grounds, and 
for their other material wants. The 
distances are magnificent, and, while rolling- 
chairs offer a luxurious mode of sight-seeing 
to the wealthy visitor, the charge of seventy- 
five cents an hour is prohibitory to the great 
majority of visitors. 

Electric Launches and Gondolas. 

The freedom with which the waters of the 
lake have been utilized in the creation of 
lagoons and canals makes it possible to reach 
many points of interest by boat, and besides 
the convenience afforded by that method of 
conveyance possesses attractions, especially 
at night when the waters are bright with 
electric illumination, the air balmy, the 
sounds of music mingling with the flash of 
rockets, and the mind attuned to dreamy 
motion. The cost of this indulgence is 
moderate, only twenty-five cents for a ride 
around the circuit of water-ways, and the 
supply of launches is ample. For those who 
are simply pleasure-seeking, the gondolas 
offer all that can be wished. They seem at 
home amid the gleaming palaces, arching 
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bridges, and sinuous canals, and the illusion 
is made perfect by the swarthy faces and 
picturesque dress of the gondoliers who grace- 
fully propel the classic craft. 

The Intra-Mural Road. 

But the only means of rapid transit within 
the grounds which affords any practical solu- 
tion of the problem of seeing the Fair with 
any degree of completeness, and without 
exhaustive exertion, is furnished by the 
Intra-mural railway line which makes a cir- 
cuit of the Park without comflicting with the 
artistic arrangement of the buildings or 
obstructing the scenic effects. It has 
remained for the Fair to take the lead in 
motor transit, and at present there seems to 
be a successful solution of the problem. 

The feature of the Columbian intra-mural 
road that will probably be the first to draw 
the attention of an electric railroad man will 
be an electric train. On the ordinary electric 
road single cars alone are run, with, perhaps, 
one trailer in cases of emergency. On the 
World's Fair tracks trains of four cars each, 
equipped with automatic air-brakes, will run 
under three minutes headway. Each train 
is manned with a motorneer, conductor and 
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two guards, and carries 400 passengers. On 
the head or motor car an electric air com- 
presser is placed in the power compartment 
for operating the automatic air-brakes. Each 
car weighs twenty tons and is fifty feet long. 
With the exception of the posts, which are 
handsome yellow pine sticks, oiled to bring 
out their natural colors, the structural part of 
the road is of the standard elevated-railroad 
style, well and strongly made, laid with sixty- 
pound steel rails. The line is double-tracked 
and divided into twenty-one blocks or divis- 
ions under the Rowell-Potter safety stop sys- 
tem. The block signal is of the mechanical 
type, actuated by the passing train. 

Location of the Line. 

This line, which is now attracting the 
attention of the electrical world, is three and 
one-tenth miles long, double-tracked, with 
loop terminals. The north loop is located 
over the lagoon between the Fisheries and 
the Government buildings. From this point 
the road runs north to the Iowa Building in 
the northeast corner of the park, thence 
along the north line of the park to Fifty-sixth 
street and Stony Island avenue, thence 
southward along Stony Island avenue, just 
inside the park fence, to the Transportation 
Annex, crossing over the roof and running 
alongside of the main Transportation Build- 
ing ; crosses over the terminal tracks in 
front of the railway station; swings around 
the end of the Machinery Annex, and runs 
east parallel with and south of it to the Col- 
onnade j from the Colonnade the direction is 
southeast to the Forestry Building; thence 
north and parallel with the Forestry, Shoe 
and Leather and Krupp buildings to the 
south loop on the bank of the south lagoon, 
near the Convent of La Rabida. 

The stations are located at the Iowa 
Building, the Virginia Building, Fifty-ninth, 



and Sixty-second street entrances, Transpor- 
tation Annex, Railway Terminal Station, the 
Colonnade, Forestry Building, and at the 
loops, making ten in all. 

The Power Plant. 

The power-house is situated in the south- 
eastern corner of the grounds, south of the 
Forestry Building. It is a frame structure, 
with a back wall of brick through which the 
flues from the furnaces pass to the smoke- 
stack. Oil will be burned as fuel and a 
variety of oil burners will be used under the 
boilers to test the merits of the different 
apparatuses. The largest engine, placed in 
the center of the room, is a 2000 horse- 
power Reynolds-Corliss cross compound 
condensing engine, built by the Allis Com- 
pany of Milwaukee. It is coupled direct to 
a 1500-kilowatt Thompson-Houston multi- 
polar railway generator. 

This dynamo is the largest on the World's 
Fair grounds, and on account of its great 
size it was shipped from Lynn to Jackson 
Park in separate parts. The armature was 
wound and the generator assembled in the 
station. This is undoubtedly the largest 
dynamo-electric machine in the country. 
The armature shaft alone weighs sixty-five 
tons. It is of solid steel twenty-four inches 
in diameter. 

The Rolling Stock. 

The rolling stock consists of about 
eighteen trains, each consisting of four cars, 
the first car in each train being equipped 
with four motors. The motors are of a special 
type, built with the idea of getting up high 
acceleration in short distance. The motors 
have nominal horse-powers of about 133 
each, making a total of 532 to each train. 
The cars are to be controlled on the series- 
parallel principle, the motors being placed in 
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series at the start and gradually thrown into 
multiple. The cars are equipped with the 
New York air-brake of the latest approved 
design, and will stop the train at its highest 
speed in about 400 feet. They are forty- 
seven feet long and each will seat ninety-six 
people. The cars are brilliantly lighted with 
incandescent lamps and present a fine 
appearance at night. The cars themselves 
are open. Doors are placed at the sides and 
can be opened by means of one lever from 
the end of each car, so that when the train 
comes to the station all the doors on one 
side of the train can be opened instantane- 
ously to unload the passengers and take 
others on; as soon as the train is loaded 
the gates can be closed again by means of 
the levers in the ends of the cars. The 
round trip is made in forty minutes, and the 
fare is ten cents. 

Places of Rest. 

The Bureau of Comfort has provided 
stations where rest may be taken from the 
fatigue of exploration, and these are to be 
found in the Casino, at the Central Station, 
and in the building occupied by the bureau 
officials. The various State buildings with 
wide verandahs and luxurious reception- 
rooms also afford relief to thousands. But 
in the beginning great suffering and dis- 
comfojt ensued upon the niggardly hand 
with which chairs and benches were dis- 
tributed about the grounds. 

A concession had been granted for the 
renting of camp-stools, and the holders of 
that privilege made unusual claims of exclu- 
sive rights in the premises, — even going to 
the length of refusing to allow visitors to 
bring folding chairs into the gates. This 
state of affairs was tolerated for a short while ; 
but the surgeons in directon of the Emer- 
gency Hospital made vigorous protest, alleg- 



ing that most of the cases brought to them 
for treatment owed their ailment to over- 
exertion, and finally the Council of Admin- 
istration came to the relief of the public with 
an order for thousands of benches and chairs. 

How Visitors are Fed. 

In a previous chapter has been described 
the ice-making and cold-storage plant of the 
Exposition. All the numerous restaurants, 
cafes and ice-cream and soft-drink stands on 
the grounds depend on the cold-storage 
warehouse for the preservation of their 
edibles and the cooling of their potables. In 
it are stored the tons of meat, vegetables, 
butter and eggs used. In it also is manu- 
factured ice-cream by the hogshead and ice 
by the ton. 

Much has been written as to the paucity, 
bad quality and excessive cost of food at the 
Fair, and a truthful report of the facts may 
be valuable, as well as interesting. There 
was in the beginning some reason for com- 
plaint in all these particulars. The system 
needed time to work smoothly, and some of 
the concessonaires needed the supervision 
which was promptly given by the authorities 
when cases of extortion and of inferior service 
were brought to their attention. After things 
settled down there was a marked improve- 
ment in all respects, and by the middle of 
June the verdict of the fairminded, who had 
sought opportunity to give an intelligent 
decision, was that the supply was ample, the 
quality good, and the service all that could 
be expected under the pressure of immense 
crowds. 

Many Restaurants. 

Fifty-nine thousand four hundred people 
can dine at one time in the World's Fair 
grounds. They will have their choice be- 
tween thirty-five places. No city in all the 
world with half a million inhabitants ap- 
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proaches the Fair in the extent, spaciousness 
and luxury of club-rooms, restaurants and 
cafes. Private enterprise has done as well, if 
not better, than the Exposition would have 
done if its officials had not been relieved of 
the task. The amount of capital which 
private enterprise has invested in Jackson 
Park and on Midway Plaisance is very large. 
It has been expended in that full confidence 
in the success of the Fair which Chicagoans 
have felt always. 

A Choice of Styles. 

A cosmopolitan visitor at the Fair can 
partake of the viands of all nations as pre- 
pared and served at home. He can, in this 
respect, make a tour of the world within a 
radius of a mile. It will take some time to 
do it, for the foreign restaurants are as 
numerous as those where food is served in 
purely American ways. If bent on economy 
he can find lunches as cheap as if he were at 
home. When the craving for a first-class 
meal possesses him he need not go but a 
short way until he comes upon cafes where 
the best that nature and art can contribute 
will be at his order. 

Wine, ale, beer and other liquors are 
served in nearly every restaurant, but with 
meals only. Out of this vast business the 
Exposition takes one-fourth of the gross 
receipts for the concessions. The income to 
the Fair from this source alone will run into 
the millions. Like all figuring on the busi- 
ness of the Fair, the estimates are guesses. 
But shrewd guessers, who have had the 
statistics of other world's fairs before them, 
state they would not be surprised if the Ex- 
position reaped between $4,000,000 and 
$5,000,000 for its share of the money paid 
at the restaurants. Of course this vast sum 
comes indirectly from the public who cannot 
see sights without eating. 
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The Exposition Landlord. 
The great restaurant concession of the 



Exposition was granted to A. S. Gage of 
Chicago, under the name of the Wellington 
Company, and covers 137,892 square feet of 
floor space. It also embraces privileges in 
all the main buildings, sixteen in number, of 
llie Exposition Company. The terms of the 
grant call for three grades of eating-houses. 
The first of a grade equal to that of the 
leading hotels; the second to be on a par 
with the ordinary street restaurant; the third 
to be conducted on the buffet or lunch- 
counter system. 

It is on the Midway Plaisance that dining- 
rooms, restaurants, and lunch counters will 
be the most numerous. In fact, every com- 
pany which secured a concession along the 
plaisance at once proceeded to add restaurant 
features whenever it was possible to tack 
them on. Of course a restaurant in a pano- 
rama would not be entirely fitting nor could 
one be attached to the great wheel, which 
will carry people skyward in a sort of Titanic 
perpendicular merry-go-round. But a res- 
taurant could be added easily to the captive 
balloon, and there was the best excuse in the 
world for them in the numerous villages. 
And so restaurant after restaurant has sprung 
into existence until the dining capacity along 
the Plaisance alone is of a most substantial 
magnitude. On ordinary days a big majority 
of the visitors at the park could be fed on the 
Plaisance without much crowding, even if 
Mr. Gage and all the other concessionaires 
in Jackson Park should go on a strike. 

The White Horse Inn. 
In the south-eastern portion of the grounds, 
near Lake Michigan, has been reproduced 
the famous inn at Ipswich, in Suffolk, which 
was immortalized by Charles Dickens in 
"Pickwick Papers." The building is an 
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exact model of its famous original, and 
attracts many visitors on that account, — who 
come to look, but stay to feast. The chief 
object of the originators of this restaurant 
was to have something typical of old English 
life, and in this they have succeeded. 

Old Country Cookery. 

The cooking is strictly English, the inten- 
tion being to serve the same cuts of meat, 
the same kinds of roast beef, the cool joints, 
plum pudding, imported pickles, ales, wines, 
and beers that high-living Britishers are used 
to having at home, as far as possible, and to 
be in harmony with the general air and tone 
of the place. Old style furniture is used in 
furnishing the parlors, reception, and dining- 
rooms. An attractive feature of the recep- 
tion room is an old-fashioned English mantel 
with side seats, containing large panels, on 
which appear hand-painted representations 
of Peter Magnus, Sam Weller,the Old Maid, 
and other characters found in "Pickwick 
Papers." While the house will not have a 
public bar, it is proposed to utilize the Eng- 
lish bar-maids at the lunch counters, and in 
such parts of the establishment as their 
presence will harmonize with thesurroundings. 

The facilities are sufficiently extensive to 
permit of the seating comfortably of 800 
people at one time. On the second floor are 
two handsomely fitted private dining-rooms, 
lighted by old English dormer wino'ows, thus 
affording a fine view of the lake. The kitchen 
will be in charge of an English chef and 
English cooks, the best that can be secured. 

The White Horse Inn has been selected as 
the headquarters for members of all Pickwick 
Clubs, both in this country and in Europe. 

The *' Clam Bake." 
Another taking novelty in the restaurant 
■.line is the establishment located north of the 



Fisheries Building, where the genuine New 
England "clam-bake" and other seaside 
luxuries are made a specialty. The build- 
ing is a showy structure after the style 
of French renaissance, three stories high, and 
surmounted by eight turrets. The facades, 
arches and pilasters are appropriately orna- 
mented with specimens of marine life. 

The clam-bake is prepared in the base- 
ment, and in order to give visitors an. 
opportunity of seeing how it is done, from 
the time the sea-weed is placed over the hot 
steam-pipes until the last layer of lobster, 
clam and other good things have been 
prepared, an opening 16x40 feet in dimen- 
sions and covered with canvas has been left 
in the center of the first floor. 

In order to give their patrons sea food 
almost as fresh and delicious as it can be 
had nearer the shore, those in charge of this 
establishment have arranged to transport 
their clams, lobsters, fish, and sea-weed in 
refrigerator cars, and in thirty-six hours from 
the coast. The clam-bake is served table de 
hote and the fish dinners a la carte. 

Home for Knights Templar. 

Connecting with this establishment a spa- 
cious annex has been erected, which, with a 
handsome banquet-hall and club-rooms, will 
serve during the Fair as headquarters for 
Knights Templar and Yacht Club members 
from ajl parts of the world. These rooms 
are under the patronage of St. Bernard Com- 
mandery and the Chicago Yacht Club. 

In the north and south wings of the Hor- 
ticultural Building are restaurants, each of 
which will seat one thousand guests, and 
there are two of similar capacity in the 
Electricity Building. In addition to these, 
there are one hundred and sixteen lunch- 
rooms and counters under control of the 
Wellington Company, which can accommo- 
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date ten thousand customers with seats at 
one time. 

The general kitchen building, was, for con- 
venience sake, located in the southeastern 
portion of the park. Its dimensions are 
325x125 feet, making it the largest kitchen 
in the world. In addition to the bake shops 
it contains the laundries, cold storage rooms, 
wine cellars, ice cream factoiy, general offices 
of the company, and a dining-room for the 
Columbian Guards that will seat one thousand 
men. 

At the Casino. 

In this beautiful structure which forms the 
northern wing of the Peristyle, and is ident- 
ical in style and finish with the Music Hall 
at the other end of the Colonnade, is con- 
ducted the most extensive eating establish- 
ment on the grounds. Having conceded to 
the Columbian Restaurant Company the 
choicest location under their control, the 
Exposition authorities stipulated for a grade 
of equipment, supply, and service that should 
prove unexceptionable. As a result the 
place has been fitted and furnished through- 
out with the finest furniture. The arrange- 
ments are on a grand scale. The first or 
ground floor is furnished with sofas and easy 
chairs. In addition to a large public recep- 
tion-room there are parlors, lavatories, and 
smoking-rooms. On the second floor is a 
public dining-room with tables and seats for 
1500 people, a wine room eighty feet long, 
having a wine box forty feet long and capable 
of holding 5000 bottles, a beer vault and bar 
where twenty barrels of beer can be kept on 
draught at one time. The manager's office 
and toilet-rooms at the north and south sides 
of this apartment are mezzamine floors with 
seats for 400, where private parties can be 
accommodated and served. The third floor 
is devoted to kitchen purposes, and a gentle- 



men's cafe large enough to accommodate 
1500 diners at once. The kitchen is 140x65 
feet, and is presided over by YV. H. Phillips, 
an expert chef late of the Auditorium Hotel. 
He has fifty assistants. 

High Grade of Furniture. 

The tables and chairs are of heavy, pol- 
ished oak, the linen of the finest grade, with 
imported china and the best of silverware. 
In furnishing the dining-rooms there were 
40,000 yards of table-cloth, 50,000 napkins, 
600 dozen knives and as many forks, 600 
dozen tablespoons, 1000 dozen teaspoons, 
other small silverware in proportion, 600 im- 
ported cups and saucers, 3500 dozen plates, 
three sizes, and an almost endless number of 
small dishes and glasses. 

The interior of the dining-rooms is finished 
in stafT, and the building throughout is 
lighted by electricity. All the supplies will 
be kept fresh and wholesome in cold air re- 
frigerators. A good band furnishes music 
during the dinner hours. 

On the Plaisance. 

Located on Midway Plaisance between 
Stony Island Avenue and the track of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, is the Tower Hotel, 
at which visitors may eat at different alti- 
tudes — beginning on the ground floor, and 
ending at a platform hundreds of feet above 
the surface of the earth. 

The Balloon Cafe. 

But visitors to the Fair for whom the lat- 
ter style of dining is not high enough, can 
satisfy their ambition by taking their dinners 
in the captive balloon, twelve hundred feet 
above the ground. Dinner parties 'at that 
altitude will be limited to sixteen people, for 
that is all the balloon will carry. The man- 
agers do not vouch that a dinner of several 
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courses will be well warmed throughout, and 
advise that their patrons should order only 
cold lunches for this dining-room. 

The captive balloon will ascend from the 
park, or court, which is entirely surrounded 
by a handsome one-story structure where one 
of the largest dining-rooms on the grounds 
are located. Its seating capacity is twenty- 
five hundred. In contra-distinction to the 
numerous dining-places on the Plaisance 
where provender will be prepared after foreign 
fashions, the managers announce that the cap- 
tive balloon restaurant will be strictly 
American. While prices have not yet been 
decided upon, it is given out that they will 
be within the range of what is known gen- 
erally as "popular." The Ways and Means 
Committee of the Fair has not yet fixed the 
limits of that word, as applied to restaurants, 
but it is the intention that prices will be low 
enough to attract a big business. 

The building, which is called the " Captive 
Balloon Park," has a frontage of 225 feet, 
and a depth of 205 feet. The court meas- 
ures 90x60 feet. Three of the sides sur- 
rounding it are devoted to the dining-room, 
while in the fourth side are to be found the 
kitchen and general machinery for the opera- 
tion of the balloon. 

Foreign in Name Only. 

The Moorish Palace is a pretentious struc- 
ture on the Plaisance where twenty-two 
hundred and fifty people can dine at a time. 
Its general plan will be like that of Del- 
monico's, having a sliding scale of prices. 
The higher up you go the more you pay to 
the cashier when you come to leave. 

On the main or ground floor the general 
restaurant will accommodate one thousand 
people, and here the prices are announced to 
be "popular." This room is 60x160 feet in 
the clear. Surrounding it are vide galleries, 



where tables can be set. Here those who 
want the best are served at prices much 
higher than marked on the bill of fare in the 
big room below. It will be the aim of the 
management to run what is termed techni- 
cally a high class restaurant, with everything 
to match. The plebians below can look up 
into the galleries and console themselves 
with fehe thought that it is only a question of 
money. 

The cafe is a combination of the lunch 
room idea, with a place on the second floor 
where cold lunches, with hot tea and coffee, 
will be served. The lunch room resembles 
those popular eating places which have be- 
come so numerous in all large cities. In the 
cafe seats for seven hundred and fifty persons 
have been provided. 

Although by its name the Moorish Palace 
might be thought of foreign origin, it is really 
a Chicago concern, comprising a number of 
well-known citizens who went into the 
project as a venture on the side. The build- 
ing is decorated rather prettily, and the 
rooms have an airy appearance. Out of the 
four kinds of meals served, the projectors 
think they can suit most anybody as to price. 

The Hungarian Restaurant. 

The Hungarian Orpheum is the title under 
which a commodious building on the Plais- 
ance has been erected for a restaurant. Two 
thousand can gather around the tables at a 
time. In general plans the Orpheum does 
not differ materially from the other restau- 
rant concessions on the Plaisance. It em- 
ploys a force of seventy-five waitresses and 
twenty-five waiters, with a force in the other 
departments to correspond. In price the 
Orpheum is what might be called middle- 
class. It will not endeavor to catch the 
trade usually going to lunch-counters, nor 
will it seek epicures. The Orpheum is 75 
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by 195 feet, with the entire space on the 
ground floor devoted to the main dining- 
room. Entrances open on the four sides. 
A spacious piaza, 25 feet wide, runs the 
length of the building on the west. 

The first building on the Plaisance after 
passing through the Cottage Grove Avenue 
entrance is one of a handsome Swiss design. 
The main story is entirely open, except that 
the space usually occupied by solid brick 
and wood hae Japanese blinds. In the 
evening they can all be thrown open. One 
thousand two hundred people can be seated 
at a time around the tables in the cafe. 
There will be two rooms, each 48x1 10 feet, 
and six private dining rooms, 12x18 feet. It 
is the purpose of the projectors to cater to a 
high class trade, both in service and in 
prices. 

Dutch Lunches. 

The concession known as the Dutch Set- 
tlement, which was given five acres on the 
Plaisance for its exhibit from the Dutch 
East Indies, has constructed a long low 
building, after the fashion of Dutch dwelling- 
houses in the Malay Islands, where light 
lunches will be served. It is called the Java 
Restaurant, and will seat about three hundred 
people. The building is 65 feet wide and 
120 feet long, with a wide projecting roof. 
The Oceanic Trading Company, which has 
this concession, was not tempted to go into 
the restaurant business extensively, and its 
building for that purpose will be more of an 
exhibit of East Indies architecture than a 
place where large numbers of visitors are 
expected to dine. 

The Polish cafe has a seating capacity of 
four hundred. Its general character is 
denoted in its title, and it is conducted as a 
club-house and dining place for that nation- 
ality. 

At the Turkish village the viands will be 



served a la Constantinople, 
tions can be provided for 
guests at a time. 
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Accommoda- 
three hundred 



The German Cafe. 

Austria has a typical Vienna establish- 
ment, which was described in the chapter on 
Midway Plaisance, and there is a Chinese 
restaurant, for service in which a large force 
of expert cooks has been imported from 
Hong Kong. But for strict accordance with 
national habits none of the so-called foreign 
concerns compare with the German, a 
restaurant where visitors can secure any- 
thing their appetite craves, from a pretzel and 
glass of beer to a finely prepared meal. 

The place is divided into two departments, 
the fine wine and dining restaurant — where 
Emperor William will be entertained if he 
comes over — being located up in the castle; 
and the beer restaurant in the open garden, 
shaded with oak trees flanked on two sides 
by covered halls, to which guests may retire 
in bad weather. Every feature of the estab- 
lishment is thoroughly German. The restau- 
rant will accommodate at table six hundred 
diners; wines from along the Rhine are 
served with the meals. The furniture, table- 
ware as far as possible, and all other features 
are in harmony with the general style and 
character of the establishment. The garden 
patrons have the benefit every afternoon and 
evening of a concert by some military band, 
for which an admission fee of twenty-five 
cents is charged. 

The German village is backed by an 
Illinois corporation, although one-half of the 
$100,000 capital stock is held by capitalists 
in Germany. While the restaurant is under 
the management of Herman Schlenk. a 
famous German caterer, C. B. Schmidt of 
Chicago has promoted and pushed the enter- 
prise to a successful consummation. Two of 
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the best German chefs and thirty of the best 
German cooks officiate in the kitchen. 
About three hundred waiters are kept busy 
at all hours. 

Sample Bill of Fare. 

The following represents the menu and 
charges at one of the best appointed 
restaurants in Jackson Park, and fairly repre- 
sents the prices prevailing in the best 
establishments. There are lunch counters 
without number at which plain but abundant 
food is dispensed at rates much below those 
quoted. And there are places where the 
most luxurious meals can be obtained at 
prices little higher than are charged in any 
city: 

Soups 15c. 

Fish 30c. 

New England dinner 35 c. 

Roast beef 35c. 

Loin of pork 35c. 

Sirloin of beef, a la Bordelaise . . 50c. 

Lamb stew 35c. 

Small steak 30c. 

Sirloin steak 60c. 

Porterhouse steak 80c. 

Cold meats , , 30c. 

Vegetables IOC 

Pie, per cut 10c. 

Coffee or tea, per cup 10c. 

Milk 05c. 

A Model Kitchen. 
It remains to be stated that in connection 
with the restaurant of the Wellington Com- 
pany in the south end of the Horticultural 
Building, there is a model gas kitchen, which 
during the Fair will on certain days be open 
for the inspertion of ladies, and which will 
delight all housekeepers. It contains gas 
ranges and stoves. There is a tank contain- 
ing 400 gallons of hot water always ready 
for use. There are also refrigerators and 



coolers, and in fact everything necessary in a 
model kitchen, including an automatic dish 
washer. 

The Medical Service. 

Not the least important feature of the 
World's Columbian Exposition is the medi- 
cal bureau which has been established on the 
grounds under the supervision of Dr. J. E. 
Owens, the medical director. The bureau 
was created not only for the purpose of ren- 
dering medical aid in emergency cases, but 
to furnish an exhibit of American hospital 
treatment. To this end it has been 
determined to give each of the three 
schools of medicine — homeopathy, allo- 
pathy, and electric — fair representations in 
the service. In connection with the medical 
bureau there are regular hospital exhibits, 
the principal one being located in the 
Woman's Building, where puppets will be 
used for the purpose of demonstrating the 
methods of the various schools of surgery. 
A corps of about sixty physicians and trained 
nurses is attached to the service, and each 
station is fully equipped with everything 
necessary for the proper care of the sick or 
injured. 

The medical bureau is the outgrowth of 
the hospital service that was organized on the 
grounds shortly after the actual work of con- 
struction was begun. It was early recognized 
that among such an army of workmen as 
would be employed in Jackson Park accidents 
would frequently occur, and that some pro- 
vision for the care of the injured must be 
made. Accordingly it was decided to equip 
an emergency hospital, and to Dr. Owens 
was assigned the work of organizing a corps 
and arranging the details. 

Model Hospitals. 
The necessity for the hospital service is 
illustrated by the fact that it has already been 
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called upon to treat more than 5000 cases of 
injured workmen. The corps at present con- 
sists of Dr. J. E. Owens, medical director, 
and Drs. W. H. Alport, Norton R. Yeager, 
S. C. Plummer, and G. P. Marquis. 

The establishment to be maintained during 
the Fair, as planned by the medical director, 
consists of one main hospital, which has been 
fitted up in the service building, and two sub- 
stations, located in different sections of the 
grounds. The best corps of physicians and 
nurses possible to be obtained have been 
attached to the service, and nothing will be 
lacking to make the hospital a model institu- 
tion. On the left of the entrance to the main 
hospital is the general waiting-room for 
patients requiring only slight treatment, and 
for their friends. Across the hallway will be 
waiting-rooms for those whose ailments are 
of a serious character ; these waiting-rooms 
are each 20 by 40 feet. 

In the south half of the hospital, on the 
ground floor, are two wards for women, one 
containing ten, and the other three beds. 
The small ward is reserved for patients who 
have been either dangerously hurt, or who 
have been suddenly overtaken by some seri- 
ous complication and who require perfect 
quiet. The northern section of the lower 
floor is arranged in the same manner for male 
patients. In addition to the wards there are 
on the main floor an operating room and two 
examining rooms where applicants for the 
Columbian Guard and fire patrol services will 
be examined. There are also a drug-room 
and diet kitchen on the same floor. 

Ready for Emergencies. 
In the diet kitchen are kept on hand beef 
tea broth, tea, coffee, and other restoratives. 
There are physicians' rooms and offices, and 
an office for the superintendent of nurses on 
the same floor. On the second floor are 



located the nurses' and medical dormitories, 
the apartments of the resident physicians, 
and the dormitories for the clerks and order- 
lies employed in the department. 

In addition to the sixty men and women 
who form the complement of the medical 
bureau, there are ten attending surgeons, and 
ten trained nurses on the grounds the entire 
time. The service also employs ambulance 
drivers and attendants, orderlies, door- 
keepers, telephone operatives, druggists, and 
a clerical force. Each sub-station is equipped 
with one two-horse ambulance, and there is 
another ambulance located at the service 
building. These ambulances arc of the most 
approved pattern. 

Luxurious Ambulances. 

All of the wagons are similar in principle. 
Humanity sticks out of the roof, the ends 
and the sides. Each ambulance is so luxuri- 
ous in its appointments that a man ought to be 
taken sick on the grounds just to prove his 
sociability and his appreciation of the value 
of charity with a costly vehicle representing 
it. There are padded sides and sliding beds. 
There are springs so delicate that the bed of 
eiderdown on which Eugene Sue's Adrienne 
slept were a coarse mattress filled with rocks 
in comparison. There is a head-rest and one 
for the feet. There is a puffy pillow of the 
softest make. There is a place in each 
vehicle for men of brains and skill to stand 
by and see that the ride does not hurt the 
patient. 

Dr. H. W. Gentles has direction of the 
ambulance service, and conducts the same 
under the rules applying to the service of the 
United States army. Not a single detail in- 
volving the comfort of the patient intrusted 
to the care of the men in charge of the 
wagons is omitted. Besides a driver who knows 
his business, there are four other men acrom- 
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panying each ambulance. One of these is a 
skilled emergency doctor. One is an assist- 
ant who has seen much service. The other 
twe are men of experience. 

As outlined by Dr. Gentles, the system of 
caring for the sick and hurt will be as fol- 
lows : Immediately on the receipt of a call 
for the ambulance, the driver of the vehicle 
ordered to the scene of the accident or sick- 
room will drive at the best speed permitted 
by the crowds. The patient will receive the 
care en route to the hospital that is given 
patients in emergency hospitals. 

Location of the Stations. 

The sub-stations are under the charge of 
an attending physician, who will be aided by 
two trained nurses. One of the auxiliary 
stations is located at the cast end of Midway 
Plaisance, and covers the territory from Cot- 
tage Grove avenue east to the park, and in- 
cluding the State and Foreign Buildings. 
Sub-station No. 2 is located in the southern 
portion of the park. Upon the lagoon is a 
launch fitted up as are the ambulances. The 
boat will render aid to the great buildings 
immediately adjacent to the main hospital. The 
sub-stations are constructed of canvas tenting, 
and contain cots for ten patients each. 

The number of calls upon the hospital 
service since the opening of the Fair has 
steadily increased, and it is gratifying to re- 
port that the system of relief has proved 
prompt nul efficient. 

The Police System. 

The preservation of order, protection of 
the buildings and exhibits, and orderly ser- 
vice in the various offices, form the main 
duties of the Columbian Guard. This is a 
military organization under command of 
Colonel Rice of the United States Army, 
and mainly officered by details from that 



source, and numbering about two thousand 
men. 

The Guard is in the pay of the Exposition 
Company, and is maintained at an expense of 
about five thousand dollars a day. The effi- 
ciency of this force has been severely criti- 
cized ; but the order maintained on the 
grounds has been perfect, and the cases of 
loss by robbery have been unprecedently 
few. Some of the guards have erred at 
times by exceeding their authority in the 
matter of making arrests ; but on the whole 
the .discipline of the body is good, the mate- 
rial excellent, and the behavior of the men 
soldier-like and respectful. 

Entrances and Gate Fees. 

For accommodation of persons approach- 
ing from different directions, numerous gate- 
ways have been provided along each frontage 
of the grounds, as follows : — North end: — 
Cornell avenue, Fifty-seventh street, Fifty- 
ninth street, East Illinois Central tracks, 
West Illinois Central tracks. South end : — 
Sixtieth street, Sixty-second street, Terminal 
Station, Elevated Railroad, Sixty-fourth 
street, Sixty-fifth street Terrace, Southwest 
corner Park, Palmer avenue. Midway Plais- 
ance: — Monroe avenue, Greenwood avenue, 
Cottage Grove avenue, Greenwood avenue 
(south), Oglesby avenue. Steamer Land- 
ings: — Main Pier, Naval Pier. 

The price of admission is fifty cents, chil- 
dren under nine years of age half that price ; 
and the payment of this fee entitles the 
visitor to enter and inspect the exhibit in 
every Exposition building situated on the 
Fair Grounds proper. This ticket also 
includes admission to the Midway Plaisance, 
and for entrance to many of the attractions 
there no charge is made; but to see the 
various theatrical shows, pamoramas, models, 
etc., an extra fee must be paid. 
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Statement of the Director-General. 

So general was the misapprehension 
through the country as to the cost of seeing 
the Fair, that Director-General Davis felt 
called upon early in June to issue an official 
statement of the facts in the case. This 
document is reproduced as indicating the 
liberality of the management, and In positive 
refutation of the injurious perversions of the 
truth which have obtained such wide cir- 
culation. 

The fee of 50 cents charged for admis- 
sion to the World's Columbia Exposition 
covers entrance to all parts of the Exposition 
grounds, including the Midway Plaisance, a 
total area of about 640 acres. It covers also 
admission to all the buildings of the World's 
Columbian Exposition, including all the spe- 
cial exhibition buildings allied with the 
several great departments, the floors, galleries 
and dome of the Administration Building, 
the monastery of La Rabida, containing all 
the most valuable and authentic relics of 
Columbus now extant, the Woman's Build- 
ing and the United States Government Build- 
ing, the battle ship and all the State Build- 
ings and the pavilions of foreign nations. 

What Is to Be Seen in the Park. 

In Jackson Park are the great departments 
and their allied outdoor exhibits and annexes, 
as follows: The Buildings of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with outside exhibits, 
including the wind-mill exhibits and the 
agriculture exhibits of France and her colo- 
nies. The Buildings of the Department of 
Horticulture, with extensive greenhouse 
annexes, nurseries, plantations, flower gar- 
dens and lawns, under the care of American 
and foreign exhibitors. The department of 
live stock includes the stock pavilion, or show 
ring, and also additional structures for the 
sheltering of stock. The exhibit of the de- 
partment of live stock will include special 
46— F 



shows throughout the Exposition period ; in 
addition to horses, cattle, sheep, swine, etc., 
it will include an extensive bench show of 
dogs, fat-stock show, poultry and pet-stock 
shows, and homing pigeon contests. 

In the department of fisheries will be 
shown the methods and products of fishing 
industries throughout the world, which will 
occupy the central portion of the structure, 
while, of the two annexes to the building, 
one will be filled with a magnificent aquarial 
exhibit under the auspices of the United 
States Fish Commission, and the other with 
a complete exhibit of angling appliances and 
material gathered from all over the world, 
the most unique and interesting exhibition of 
the kind ever made. Adjacent to the Fisheries 
Building, and in the north entrance of the 
lagoon is the fish storage yard for renewing 
the supplies of live fish for the aquaria, the 
anglers' camp and the Izaak Walton fishing 
lodge. 

The Old and New. 

In the building of the mines and mining 
department will be illustrated ancient and 
,modern systems of mining and metallurgy 
in use throughout the world, with specimens 
of native minerals of our own and other 
countries, and refined products and metallur- 
gical processes. Within the Mining Build- 
ing will be shown the process of washing 
and cutting diamonds by natives of south 
Africa, the diamantiferous clay being brought 
to this country for this special purpose and 
transported from the storage yard at the 
western extremity of the grounds, to the 
Mining Building by automatic conveyors. 
An important annex to the mining exhibit 
will be the exhibit of the oil industries, cov- 
ering 40,000 square feet. 

The buildings of the department of 
machinery iuclude, besides the American 
exhibits and the steam and electric power 
plant, extensive and interesting displays 
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from Germany, France, Belgium and other 
foreign countries. A portion of the great 
exhibit of Frederick Krupp of Germany, 
which is installed in a special pavilion on the 
lake shore south of the monastery of La 
Rabida, is also included in the classification 
of the department of machinery. 

The transportation exhibits department 
will display a most extensive collection of 
vehicles used on land and water from the 
most ancient time down to- the present day. 
Included in this department are the outside 
exhibits of the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the New York Central Railroad, each in its 
special pavilion. 

Thirty Acres Under One Roof. 

The great building of Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts covers more than thirty acres 
of ground floor. In this are included the 
maufactured products of over eighty nations 
and colonies, as well as the educational 
exhibits included in the department of Liberal 
Arts, under which are also classified a mag- 
nificent collection of musical instruments, 
both ancient and modern, from our own and 
foreign countries. 

The Shoe and Leather Building on the 
laka shore, east of the south pond, contains 
the great collection, representing the leather 
industry in all parts of the world. 

The building of the Electrical Depart- 
ment is occupied by exhibits alone ; and the 
electrical plant of the Exposition, which will 
be one of the most conspicuous features of 
the electrical display, exceeds in extent and 
power any installation heretofore attempted. 

The Fine Art galleries, with their annexes, 
are occupied by the choicest examples of 
modern art from foreign countries and the 
best collection ever yet made of the pro- 
ductions of American artists. This will give 
a strong impulse to the higher forms of art 
in our country. 



Anthropological Building. 

"The Department of Ethnology and 
Archaeology occupies the Anthropological 
Building at the southeast corner of the 
grounds, and its exhibits illustrate the 
development of the human race from the ear- 
liest times to the present. Within the 
Anthropological Building are included the 
exhibits of the Bureau of Charities and 
Correction and the Bureau of Hygiene and 
and Sanitation, which are classified with the 
Department of Liberal Arts. Surrounding 
the Anthropological Building, and upon the 
shores of the south pond, is the very exten- 
sive Ethnographical exhibit of the Depart- 
ment of Ethnology, showing the native races 
of North and South America as they live in 
their homes. The department also includes 
reproductions of the most ancient ruins of 
the American continent. 

"The forest products of our own and 
other countries will be shown in the Forestry 
Pavilion, lying directly east of the Anthropo- 
logical Building. The results of systematic 
forest culture will here be shown and the 
most approved methods of planting and 
restoring forest areas which have been 
destroyed. 

In t-ie Woman's Building will be shown 
the best productions of woman's work from 
all quarters of the globe. The building will 
be one of the most attractive features of the 
Exposition. Adjoining it will be the Child- 
ren's Building, showing the methods of train- 
ing and caring for children, and will be of 
equal interest and advantage to children and 
to parents. 

"What the Government Offers. 

The great building erected by the United 
States Government, at an expense of nearly 
$500,000, is filled with the most complete and 
best arranged collection which it is possible 
to secure* from all the Government Depart- 
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ments and the National Museum at Wash- 
ington. Lying just off shore, northeast of 
the Government Building, is the reproduc- 
tion of a modern warship, with the latest 
designs in armament and defensive armor. 
The United States signal station and life- 
saving station stand in close proximity upon 
the north entrance to the lagoon. 

The list of State and Foreign Buildings is 
too long and their attractions too numerous 
to be given in detail, but it may be worth 
while to mention that their historical collec- 
tions and illustrations of natural products 
and resources will be most attractive. 

The Administration Building, the central 
artistic structure of the Exposition, is also 
open to the public, except the offices of Ad- 
ministration. The elevators are run without 
charge, and the public is admitted to all the 
floors, the galleries and the dome during the 
hours when the Exposition is open. 

All these are exhibits in Jackson Park 
proper, and admission to them all is covered 
by the entrance fee of fifty cents, and there 
are innumerable attractions of which no 
mention can be made so brief a report, all of 
which are covered by the single entrance 
fee. In addition to the above, the fee of 
fifty cents secures admission to the grounds 
of the Midway Plaisance, containing a vast 
array of interesting structures, the majority 
of which are reproductions of foreign villages, 
homes, places of amusement and entertain- 
ment, etc., of which an excellent general idea 
can be obtained without the payment of any 
additional fee whatever. 

Music on the Ground. 

There never has been a World's Exposi- 
tion at which so much attention has been paid 
to the science of music as the great Colum- 
bian Fair of Chicago. Even the Paris Expo- 
sition, rich as it was in musical events, and 
comprehensive as was the musical display 



there, had no such variety of musical enter- 
tainments as those which greet visitors to the 
Chicago Fair. 

More money has been spent on music 
halls alone in the Chicago Fair than was de- 
voted to the whole musical display at previ- 
ous Expositions. Passing by the great 
orchestras, the choral organizations and 
other musical features of the Fair, the mili- 
tary band features alone are worthy of espe- 
cial notice and commendation. 

There are at least seven splendid military 
bands in attendance at the Fair. It is true 
there are some of them in the employ of 
concessionaires, but that does not take away 
from the musical dignity of the display. 
There are four great American bands in the 
number. Sousa's famous band, Liesegan^'s 
Chicago Band, Brand's famous Cincinnati 
Band, and the famous Iowa State Band, arc 
the four great representatives of American 
military music. 

Celebrated Foreign Bands. 

In Midway Plaisance are three equally 
celebrated foreign bands. Two of these are 
the German Bands which play daily in the 
German Village. These two bands were 
brought here as representatives of the mili- 
tary music of Germany. One is a crack in- 
fantry band from Berlin under the Royal 
Prussian Musical Director, E. Ruscheweyh, 
and the other is an equally famous Cavalry 
Band known as the Garde du Corps Band, 
under the leadership of Staff Trumpeter, G. 
Herold. 

In the Austrian Village, giving daily con- 
certs, is the Imperial Band of Vienna, which 
is said to be the favorite musical organization 
of the Emperor of Austria ; at any rate it is 
the band of the Emperor's favored regiment 
and was permitted to come to this country 
only after much solicitation, and from a de- 
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sire of the Emperor to show his good will 
toward the World's Fair. The Austrian 
Band is under the leadership of Professor 
Ziehrer, one of the oldest and most accom- 
plished composers and leaders in Vienna. 

The Infanta's Band. 
There was another band in attendance at 
the Fair during the visit of the Infanta, and 
that was the famous Saragossa Band of 
Spain. That band gave a number of con- 
certs in the Manufactures' Building and con- 
sidered itself as in special attendance upon 
the princess. When the princess departed 
the band also left for New York, to fulfil 
certain engagements at eastern watering 
places. The Saragossa Band attracted great 
attention. 

Sousa's Great Organization. 

It would be improper to say which of all 
these bands is the most distinguished or the 
most pleasing in its work. All are distin- 
guished in their various spheres. Sousa's 
Band is perhaps the most talked of because 
its leader, John Philip Sousa, was for so 
many years leader, and to a great extent 
creator of the famous Marine Band, of 
Washington, which, as everybody knows, is 
the representative band of the United States 
Government. 

Sousa's Band as at present organized is 
comparative!}' new. It gets its prestige 
largely from the name of its leader and the 
individual quality of the work of many of its 
members. It is a very large band of more 
than fifty pieces, and the leading instrumen- 
talists in it achieved their greatest renown 
while members of the Marine Band. The 
band has also one great distinction at the 
World's Fair by the very happy faculty of 
its leader in pleasing the public. 

Probably not one person of the whole 



100,000 who, on the first illumination night, 
in the soft glow of the electric lights and the 
inspiring vista of the grand basin, heard 
those musicians pour out their souls in the 
grand hymn, " Nearer My God to Thee," 
will ever forget Sousa and his band. By 
such delicate and very happy catering to the 
tastes of the public Mr. Sousa has made his 
name famous, and his band will ever be 
gratefully remembered in its World's Fair 
work. Mr. Sousa was born in Washington 
in 1854. His early musical training was of 
the best, for he attracted attention as a 
violinist when very young, and at the age of 
1 8 became an orchestral leader, where un- 
usual abilities in this direction were demon- 
strated. 

At 26 years he was appointed, under the 
Hayes administration, musical director of the 
United States Marine Band, which position 
he filled with great credit and honor for 
twelve years, during which time the national 
band has developed into one of the best 
drilled bands in existence, and drew world- 
wide attention to Mr. Sousa as a bandmaster 
of unprecedented, if not unequalled ability. 

A Noted German Band Master. 

The two German bands playing in the 
German village are not only distinguished 
because of their excellence, but have a certain 
prestige on account of their leadership. 
Edward Ruscheweyh is one of the most cele- 
brated musicians in Germany. He was born 
in Silesia in 1S36. From his earliest boy- 
hood he has been connected with the German 
army in a musical capacity. He became a 
principal musician when 20 years old, and in 
all the wars of the past thirty years he has 
borne a distinguished part. His chief re- 
nown came from his connection with the 
second Silesian regiment band. 

During the campaign of 1864 the regi- 
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ment was on the Russian frontier, and 
Ruscheweyth here organized concerts so 
successfully that the Russian government 
offered him the position of divisional band- 
master, which he declined. At the end of 
the war the regiment was in garrison at 
Posen, and there he gave symphony concerts. 
During the campaign of 1866 Ruscheweyth 
and his band were present at the battles of 
Nachod, Skalitz, Schweinschadel and Kon- 
iggratz, and received the Hohenzollern 
medal of merit, with swords. In 1869 he 
became music director of the fourteenth 
grenadier guard regiment (Queen Elizabeth) 
and, during the war with France in 1870-71, 
he and his musicians were at St. Prevot, 
Sedan, the storming of Le Bourget and re- 
ceived the iron cross. 

Received the Iron Cross. 

In the history of this regiment, respecting 
the storming of Le Bourget, we read: 

"It should be mentioned that with the 
fusileer battalion the band also had advanced 
on the road. Music Director Ruscheweyh 
ordered the 'Amazons March,' from <Fan- 
taska,' to be played. The passes were filled 
up by the cannon and a piece of a shell 
wounded one of the performers, and on 
arriving at the northern entrance Rusch- 
eweyh, like a new Tyrtaeus, led on his men 
to victory. He received the iron cross." 

From 1872 till he left the army, Rusch- 
eweyh and his band gave, every Wednesday 
and Sunday, concerts in the well known 
Tivoli. On April 17, 1892 the fifteen hun- 
dreths of these concerts took place under his 
direction. In 1S7S he had been named 
royal music director, and in 1885 celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his duties as 
" capellmeister," and he retired from the 
service. Since then he has lived at Pforz- 
heim, where he became leader of the instru- 



mental society and founded an orchestra 
famous in South German)'. 

The uniform of the German infantry band 
consists chiefly of head gear. The enor- 
mous crimson plumes which the men wear 
in their hats overshadow all the rest. The 
prevailing colors are blue, trimmed with red, 
and when all the musicians are assembled 
the effect is striking. 

The German Cavalry Band. 

The Cavalry Band is of a very different 
type. The Cavalry Band has two uniforms, 
glazed cavalry boots with enormous spurs, 
white trousers, blue coats trimmed with gold, 
a silver helmet, surmounted by a flaming 
German eagle, constitute the work-day uni- 
from. The full dress is had by the substitu- 
tion of a white coat instead of blue, and 
when that band appears in that uniform it 
looks as if the German Emperor was gazing 
upon it himself. 

The Cavalry Band, under the direction of 
Mr. Herold, is different from any other band 
at the World's Fair, for the reason that its 
instruments are all of brass. It is essentially 
a trumpeter's band. Reed instruments and 
oboes are barred. Mr. Herold is the expo- 
nent of the ancient trumpetiy of the German 
army. The Emperor is enthusiastic upon 
the subject of the older musical instruments, 
aud he has had the old German trumpet and 
bugle from the tenth century down repro- 
duced in his various band instruments, and 
visitors at the German village will see at the 
mouths of musicians types of instruments 
that encourged the victories of Charlemagne. 
The trumpet, the bugle and the horn are the 
three types which Herold has in his band. 

Band Leader Harold himself has been a 
band-master for twenty years. He is a pupil 
of the Royal Academic High School at 
Berlin, and studied under Kosleck, who is 
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famous for his researches in ancient musical 
methods. Herolci is also a composer of re- 
nown in Germany, and many of his compo- 
sitions have world-wide fame. 

The Iowa Band. 

The Iowa State Band has already become 
one of the features of the Fair. Iowa could 
hardly be considered a nursery of music, for 
the people there are more inclined to other 
industries. A great many people in Iowa 
think that the rustle of the corn leaves and 
the gentle breathing of the grasshoppers fur- 
nish music enough for the multitude, but 
Professor Frederick Phinney, when he organ- 
ized what is now known as the Iowa State 
Band, thought differently. He. has a band 
of fifty pieces, which all World's Fair people 
agree compare favorably with any musical 
organization on the grounds. His band 
gives daily concerts at the Iowa Building, 
which attract hundreds of people, and they 
also officiate at many other functions where 
fine music is desirable. 

The Iowa Band in one respect is different 
from any other, in that it has State recogni- 
tion. By a special act the legislature of 
Iowa appointed the band the official musical 
organization of the State. Hence it has a 
prestige which no other band on the ground 
possesses. Professor Phinney comes of a 
Massachusetts family, all of whom are musi- 
cians. His father organized a great band in 
Plymouth, Mass., forty years ago, and, with 
the seven sons which he happened to have 
about the house at a later period, organized 
what is now the famous Lynn brass band of 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 

Ten Fingers on Thirteen Keys. 

Professor Phinney's father also had the 
distinction of being able to do what Band- 
master Herold probably could not. He 



played a thirteen-keyed bugle, and the story 
goes that when the elder Phinney got his ten 
fingers on those thirteen keys all the vitches 
of Salem disappeared in the darkness. 

The old gentleman is long dead, but three 
of his sons are still connected with the famous 
Lynn Band. Professor Phinney, of Iowa, 
got his musical education in the New Eng- 
land conservatory of music, supplemented, 
of course, by service in his father's band. 
His work, while in the West has been to 
educate and build up the band in Iowa upon 
the same principles which governed the great 
metropolitan bands of the east. By direction 
of the executive council of Iowa, the Iowa 
State Band came to the World's Fair May 
ist, and will remain until the close in 
October. 

The band is composed of the most pro- 
mising talent of the counties throughout the 
State, together with a select number from the 
best in the country. Among those from the 
State who have developed the best talent are: 
A. C. Davis, clarionetist ; F. C. Kendall, 
euphonium ; A. A. Covalt, cornetist, and C. 
W. Dalbey, assistant director. Among others 
who are worthy of mention are Joseph Ulch, 
secretary and treasurer of the band, and 
Frederick W. Whalen, both of whom served 
four years in the Marine Band at Washing- 
ton. During the last four years the band has 
filled a great many concert engagements, has 
travelled over 25,000 miles, has given more 
than 1 200 concerts, and is one of the very few 
bands of the country that have made a finan- 
cial as well as a musical success. 

The Austrian Musicians. 

The " Hoch and Deutschmeister" fourth 
infantry regiment is the most famous among 
all the Austrian regiments, and so is its 
band. This is the band that plays daily in 
the Austrian village. It f * under the leader- 
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ship of Professor C. M. Ziehrer. Mr. Ziehrer 
was born in 1843, in Vienna. He had a 
very good education and went to the Im- 
perial Conservatory, where he had for tutors 
Professors Hasl and Schechter. At the age 
of twenty he had his own band and com- 
posed his first waltz, "Wiener Tanzweisen " 
(Dance Tunes of Vienna). After this first 
composition he was already proclaimed a 
worthy competitor of Waltz King Strauss, 
but as there could not be two waltz kings he 
was named the "Polka King." Ziehrer's 
fame grew rapidly, and in 1869 he was with 
his band in Paris, where Napoleon III gave 
him the cross of the legion of honor. 

Ziehrer has been twenty-seven years in the 
military service. First he was bandmaster of 
the infantry regiment " Count Godoncourt," 
then he came to the infantry regiment 
"Baron Knebel" and in 18S4 to "Hoch und 
Deutschmeister." Over 500 of Ziehrer's 
compositions are in print, and several ope- 
rettas he composed had a big success in 



Europe. Mr. Ziehrer was very closely 
attached to the late Crown Prince Rudolph, 
and was made hofkapellmcistcr (court band- 
master) in 18S6, and one year later chief of 
all the Austrian military bands. 

Among his many decorations, Mr. Ziehrer 
has : French cross of legion of honor, Prus- 
sian crown order, Bavarian crown order, 
Hanoverian Ernst August order, the Austrian 
military medal of merit, the grand golden 
medal for art and science, given by the Em- 
press of Austria, etc. His band has sixty 
men, and many of them have diplomas and 
medals from the Imperial Conservatory of 
Vienna. The principal men of his band arc: 
Messrs. T. Hell, solo cornet ; A. Striberny, 
solo cornet ; Chevalier de Kunitz, solo violin ; 
N. Rebner, solo violin, Kappellmeistcr 
Krause is his concert master. The band 
came on special command of Emperor 
Francis Joseph, whose brother, Archduke 
Carl Ludwig, is the patron of " old Vienna " 
Villa. 
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THE building erected for the children 
was described in a previous chapter 
among the minor architectural fea- 
tures of the Exposition ; but the 
little folks are not to be dismissed in so 
summary a manner. Neither their import- 
ance, nor the elaborate provision made for 
their pleasure and instruction, would justify a 
prefunctory treatment of a subject which 
appeals to every heart. 

The Children's Building was opened with 
public ceremonies June ist. After music 
came the dedicatory speech by Mrs. George 
L. Dunlap, who had charge of the work. It 
was not a speech in the accepted sense of the 
term. It was a plain, motherly talk. Stage by 
stage she detailed the work of erecting the 
building and furnishing it, and then told the 
object. It was for the little folks. It was 
theirs absolutely, and in it they might reign 
supreme, from the tiniest cradle on the first 
floor to the playground on the roof. 

Mrs. Palmer, as President of the Women's 
Board, under whose direction the children's 
headquarters wa erected, received the build- 
ing. The occasion affected her, too. She 
replied in a simple way that pleased her 
listeners, and with more music that part o 
the programme was ended. 
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But that was not all. Nobody knew how 
it happened, but little girls only were present 
among the children. There was not a boy 
in the lot. It is not known that any discrimi- 
nation was made against the little chaps who 
will vote some day in favor of those who may 
want to vote some day, but the girls had it all 
to themselves at the opening. And they 
acquitted themselves well. There were over 
a hundred of them, all pretty, with bright 
eyes and red cheeks, and as happy as little 
Golden Hair was when she met the fairy. 
Half of them belonged to the Vorwarts 
Turngemeinde, and were in charge of Prof. 
Henry Hartung, director of physical culture. 
They were dressed in pretty blue flannel 
suits trimmed with white braid, and could 
hardly wait until the older people got through 
talking to begin their part of the programme. 
It came at last. 

Gymnasium and Playground. 
In the centre of this building is the gym- 
nasium, with rows of dumb-bells, swinging 
rings, long poles to climb and vaulting-horses. 
The way those children performed was mar- 
velous, and many a man who watched envied 
them. In perfect time they drilled, used the 
dumb-bells and went through all the health- 
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giving exercises, and one hundred soft 
cheeks were flushed with excitement and 
exertion. They vaulted and climbed swing- 
ing-poles with exquisite grace. Everybody 
present longed to be a child again, and old 
faces which had learned to frown from the 
cares of life lost their hardness and smiled on 
the little people. 

On the second floor, in the southwest 
corner of the building, is a room known as 
the kitchen garden. Although the name 
suggests growing potatoes, beets, onions and 



all wore court trains. They 
kindergarten girls. 
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Little Girls Keeping House. 

After the performance in the gymnasium 
their turn came, and what they did would 
convert a Dahomey savage to the kinder- 
garten system if he could sec it. The little 
beds were all mussed up, and, two little girls 
to a bed, they started in to make them up. 
First the mattresses were turned and punched 
into a degree of softness. The sheets were 
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the like, there is nothing of the kind there. 
It is a room devoted to teaching little girls in 
a practical way how to make good housewives 
when they grow up. 

In the centre of the room are low tables, 
with tiny beds on them all made up. Around 
the room are little brooms and little chairs, 
dishes of all kinds, washtubs and boards, and 
scrubbing brushes in racks. In this room 
were forty girls. Each wore a spotless white 
pinafore, and all were happy. When they 
sat down in the chairs they did not flop back- 
recklessly, but used one hand to pull aside 
the little skirts, and sat down as though they 



spread with the hem turned the right way, 
the blanket put on, spread, and then came 
the tucking-in process. No danger of that 
tucking-in coming out. It was no boarding- 
house tuck, but a regular home-made one. 
When the pillow-slips were put on and the 
shams put up, half the people who watched 
the process wished they were small enough 
to get into the beds and take a sleep. 

While the beds were being made other 
little girls were sweeping the room. They 
did not sweep around the middle, but went 
into the corners in a way which, if its i carried 
into later life, will cause some man to call 
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them blessed. Others got down on their 
knees and scrubbed and some went to the 
wash-tubs, and, with sleeves rolled up over 
pretty little arms, made dirty doll clothes 
look as white as snow. 

Teaching the Infant Mind. 

The Children's Building serves a dual 
purpose. It is educational and practical, and 
devoted to both during the Exposition. The 
educational feature is a branch which shows 
mothers how to train the little ones entrusted 
to their charge. Simple ways of teaching 
the infant mind by figure and illustration are 
shown, and attendants are always on hand to 
explain the system. The practical part, aside 
from the gymnasium, includes a room where 
children do wood-carving, another where 
deaf and dumb boys and girls go and find 
companions, and best of all, the nursery. 

" I would like to be a baby once more just 
to get a chance to get into one of those 
cradles," exclaimed a woman, and everybody 
else echoed her wish. Two rooms on the 
first floor are devoted to the nursery. They 
are the brightest rooms in the building, and 
are presided over by trained nurse girls dressed 
in striped dresses and wearing white caps 

The Playrooms. 
There are rows of cradles for the very little 
people, rows of beds for those a little older, 
toys of all kinds, spring chairs hung from the 
ceiling, where babies can jump up and down 
and " go," and in the centre is a place they 
call the pond. It is an enclosure fenced off 
as a playground for the little people who 
can only creep. Anyone who has a little tot 
and cannot leave it alone, and cannot go to 
the Fair without it, need not carry it around. 
The nurse girls are there to take charge of 
them, and they will receive every attention. 
Boys are not barred from the nursery. On 
top of the building is a playground. 



The women who have the enterprise in 
charge worked diligently to make it a spot 
that will live as a beautiful page in the mem- 
ory of every little one who has the advantage 
of a day in its walls. It is, above all things, 
' the home of toys. No fabled workshop of 
Santa Claus, no dreamland grotto of magicians 
was ever so rich with playthings as is this 
home of the children. 

The Toys of the Universe. 

In the first place the women applied to the 
various countries that were sending exhibits 
to the Fair, asking them to send especially 
large consignments of toys. They wanted to 
make an exhibit there of the things that 
would interest the little ones, and the larger 
ones who had them in charge. But, owing 
to the fact that the very building in which the 
toys were to be housed was finally decided 
upon at a day so late, not all the countries 
sent as many toys as they would had the) 
known of the need. 

Many National Commissioners succeeded 
in getting supplementary consignments even 
after the big shipments had been made. 
Many more were successful in getting manu- 
facturers to send from their workshops across 
the seas samples of the playthings that go to 
make up the sum of children's happiness in 
other lands, and these articles swell the ex- 
hibit at the Children's Building. 

If one doubts the wisdom of this arrange- 
ment, one has only to look in the faces of 
the children out shopping with their mothers 
on a busy day, and note the deathly weari- ■ 
ness of babes, who have nothing in common 
with the interests of their mothers. Children 
of all degrees are alike in this matter. Some 
things will interest, will enchant them. But 
they do not care a rap for the splendors of 
the "great golden gateway" of the Trans- 
portation, the gilded dome of the Administra- 
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tion, or the classic splendors of the Peristyle. 
They demand things within the range of 
their own vision. And they are safe in the 
charge of the women at the Children's Build- 
ing. Infants in arms, as well as the little 
lads and lassies of eight years, receive the 
attention they need. They are kept, fed, 
clothed, entertained and amused ; besides 
which they are, in so far as the circumstances 
of the case permit, instructed. 



The Children's Paradise. 

On the roof of the building which is their 
especial kingdom is a great garden, in which 
they are reigning kings and queens. They 
are permitted to play with the toys that may 
be considered safe for them, and that they 
cannot throw over the battlement upon the 
heads of larger and less happy passers-by. 
They have the shade of awnings, the benefit 
of cool breezes, the cheer of music, and the 
pleasure that games give them. In this and 
all other departments the toys sent them by 
foreign nations and American manufacturers 
are proofs of genuine philanthropy. 

By far the greater number of toys from 
any one nation are French. They, more 
than any other, are of the ingenious kind — 
the mechanical devices that prove ingenuity 
in the maker and skill in the operator. 
Many of them are of the kind that may be 
enjoyed without handling by the children. 

Up to this year the fancy may have been 
grounded into the thought of Americans 
that the Yankee was the maker of all imple- 
ments that carried the seal of ingenuity with 
them. But the Yankee has been for years 
left far in the shade by the French maker of 
toys. The workmen of that gay nation have 
more curious contrivances that charm the 
eye and rivet the attention of the child than 
an American workman would dream of in a 
year. There are toy men who perform 
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almost human feats of skill and precision. 
There are toy animals from the benches of 
mechanics that seem to have been really 
invested with the intelligence of trained 
domestic beasts. There are toys that perform 
miracles of color and motion, and children 
are entranced with the sight of them. 

Not only France, but farther countries 
have contributed to the whole that goes to 
make up the children's exhibit. Germany 
comes in as a good second, and even Russia 
turns aside, for a moment, from the serious 
side of life to give some attention to the 
amusement of children. 

There are playthings from Turkey that 
our own children look upon for the first 
time as a revelation of a new link connect- 
ing them with the children of that far land. 
There are toys from China, and toys from 
Japan, both made by workmen who think- 
directly for the happiness of their little ones 
even if their hands do go backward in the 
handling of the saw and the plane. 

Many Toys are New. 

Sweden and Norway have not permitted 
themselves to be forgotten, and the trinkets 
that amuse the children of Stockholm and 
Christiana are found side by side with the 
toys that fill the eye of the English urchin. 
Many of these things nave occome familiar to 
our youth in the shop windows of the stores 
on Christmas, and thousands of them have 
found their way into stockings that hang — • 
not in the chimney corner any more, but in 
any place from the sitting-room to the alcove 
at the end of the bedroom. 

Still there are tons of toys on exhibition 
that have never been seen except by those 
favored little ones who have crossed the 
ocean with parents who could go to Santa 
Claus, even if he dared not come to them. 
And the men who have made the strongest 
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"bid for the favor of children are the men — 
no matter in what country located — who 
have given the largest consignment of toys 
for use in the Children's Building. Much the 
larger proportion of these toys has come 
from abroad, but the American manufac- 
turers and dealers proved their claim to strong 
competition by rivaling the exhibit of any 
land under the sun. 

A New Amusement. 

Perhaps a child is not a child when he has 
reached the age of fourteen. Of course a girl 
is not a child at all when she has attained 
that age ; but a boy sometimes is still con- 
tent to remain small enough and to retain 
an interest in things juvenile enough to 
entitle him to the appellation of child. For 
all of these there is something better than the 
walk over the ground and the incessant tramp 
after wonders that weary the life out of the 
fathers and mothers. There are lectures for 
them. This statement may seem frightfully 
sedate. But the little ones enjoy the lectures 
even more than they would the ever engag- 
ing game of ball. The lectures are illustrated 
by stereoptican views of subjects that prove 
entertaining and that are remembered. And 
the talks are not so " babified " but even 
older people can enjoy them. 

The whole enterprise is in no sense a refuge 
for the destitute or the homeless. That class 
of children, unfortunately, are not brought 
even to the gates of the Fair. But there are 
hundred of mothers who must bring at least 
one child to the city, and who are unable to 
leave it at the hotel or boarding-house while 
she goes to see the Exposition. Such chil- 
dren do not thank any mother to lead or 
carry them about the interminable ground of 
the Fair. They enjoy some brief sight at the 
outer wonders of the place, and then find far 
more congenial entertainment in the Chil- 



dren's Building, where they have as much 
rest as they need, are cared for as carefully 
as if the eye of mother were constantly upon 
them, and are entertained with games and 
toys, interested and instructed in things with- 
in their comprehension. 

Ramona Indian School. 

One large room is occupied by the Ramona 
Indian School. This school is named after 
the novel called " Ramona," written by Helen 
Hunt Jackson, and dealing with the same 
matter. It resulted in the establishment of 
the Ramona Indian School at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and the appointment of Miss Jack- 
son as principal. She brought a class of her 
Indian girls to the Exposition, and gives a 
daily exhibit of the method and results of 
her teaching. 

A Popular Resort, 

If the Children's Building were four times 
as large it would be filled every day with 
babies. It is so small that comparatively few 
of the little folks can be taken care of by the 
gentle nurses. Hundred of babies are refused 
admittance each day for the simple reason 
that there is no room for them. The rule of 
first come, first served, has been adopted, and 
when the rooms are all filled others are sent 
away. 

From early morning until long after the 
birds in the parks have tucked their heads 
under their wings and gone to sleep, the 
building is open and the attendants busy 
taking care of the tots. 

It is babyhood's realm. Once inside the 
walls of the building, ideas not in strict ac- 
cord with baby's happiness are tabooed and 
out of order. Taken as an exhibit, the 
department is the most attractive on the 
grounds. 

All of the exhibits and the buildings 
themselves but represent the results of labor of 
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those who were once babies, while those who 
people the Children's Building come one and 
two generations later, and have perhaps lying 
latent and undeveloped in their pretty heads 
ideas which may make the great World's 
Fair seem small in comparison with the 
results which they may accomplish. 

But the Children's Building was not built 
to show exhibits in. The babies are not ex- 
hibits, but just babies, and there is nothing 
one-half so interesting as these babies in the 
whole of Jackson Park. If any one doubts 
it let him pay the place a visit, and he will 
turn to a convinced Thomas before he has 
been in the building two minutes. Great glass 
partitions keep the grown-up people from the 
sacred precincts that belong to the children. 
All day long the spaces in front of these 
partitions are filled with people. Mothers 
and grandmothers, old maids and bachelors, 
flatten their noses against the glass and take 
on youthful hearts again in watching the 
little ones. Standing room there is at a 
premium. 

Playing at Indians. 

Some time ago several painted-faced, red- 
blanketed Indians from the Wild West made 
a visit to the building. When they reached 
the place where the babies were they shoul- 
dered other people away from the partition, 
glued their faces to the glass, and for hours 
watched the " white papoosie." The bright 
colors attracted the attention of the babies, 
and one of the nurses told them all about the 
red men, and what they did. From that hour 
not a toddler in that room has played any- 
thing else but Buffalo Bill. Noah's ark, 
building blocks and picture books were 
thrown in a corner, and all played Indian. 

They were at it the other day, while the 
smaller ones were at their second breakfast. 
One black-haired little chap, who could just 
walk, stood in the middle, while others held 
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a pretty, golden-haired lassie, with a face as 
beautiful as one of Raphael's cherubs. He 
was Buffalo Bill, and the little maiden was 
held by savages. Those who were not play- 
ing stood up in their beds and watched the 
gallant rescue. No great amount of prowess 
was shown. The youthful hero simply tod- 
dled up to the golden-head in captivity, took 
her hand, and the pair toddled off together. 
That was all, but it was great fun for the 
little folk, and they do it every day. When 
new babies arrive, those who have been there 
before tell them all about it, and the play 
goes on. 

An Anxious Mother. 

On the floor above the older children play 
and receive their kindergarten lessons. Bright- 
faced, happy children dance and run around 
to music and learn something new all the 
while. The impressions they receive are 
taken home and help pass a happy hour. 
Like the babies, they all have brass checks 
fastened to them. It is in duplicate, and the 
parent carries the other. 

One day a well-dressed young mother 
rushed into the matron's office with agony 
depicted on her face. She had lost the check 
for her baby. Almost frantic with fear lest 
some one would find the check and claim her 
child, she had run all the way from the Man- 
ufactures Building. She insisted on being 
taken at once into the room to gut her child. 
But they do not do things that way in the 
Children's Building. Imposture must be 
guarded against. There are too many people 
in this world who want sweet, pretty babies 
to take any chances. 

The mother was told that she could go 
into the nursery, but she must not make a 
move or say a word. Baby must do the 
recognizing. Into the nursery she went with 
the matron. Hardly had she crossed the 
threshold when the little girl who had spoken 
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to the boy cried " Mamma !" and started to 
run to her. The little legs could not carry 
her fast enough, and she fell down. She did 
not have to get up alone. In an instant 
mamma had her tight in her arms. Recog- 
nition was complete. Tears rolled down the 
mother's face and baby wiped them away 
with her dimpled hands. 

Kindergarten Work. 

Mrs. Valentine Baker, in an interesting 
review of the kindergarten work at the Fair, 
furnishes the Chicago Herald some gratify- 
ing information as to the magnitude and in- 
terest of that feature from which the follow- 
ing facts are obtained : 

The kindergartening exhibit is contained in 
four buildings, viz., Manufacturers' Building, 
Woman's Building, Illinois State Building, 
and Children's Building. By far the largest 
portion of the whole may be found on the 
galleries of the Manufacturers' Building form- 
ing the liberal arts section. There are grouped 
together the showings made by all the Amer- 
ican States, with the single exception of Illi- 
nois, and also those made by Canada, Eng- 
land, Russia and the Catholic educational 
institutions. Illinois has a large, but badly- 
assorted, exhibit in her own State building, 
whose chief characteristic is its uneven merit. 
In the Woman's Building is an exhibit of 
great interest and value (the German exhibit), 
and in the Children's Building there are 
likewise some features of interest displayed. 

The State of Pennsylvania has the best 
exhibit among the States of the Union at 
Manufactures Building ; the one made by 
Philadelphia being especially well arranged, 
so that an intelligent survey can easily be 
had. Besides Philadelphia, there are repre- 
sented Harrisburg, Allegheny and Corry. 
The work exemplified is of folding, bean- 
braiding, and tracing with sticks, these 



features comprising the bulk of all the East- 
ern exhibits in this line. Michigan ranks 
next in importance. Her display is neatly 
arranged and makes a good impression. Even 
the work of beginners is distinguished by 
careful execution, and the objects made by 
more advanced pupils, those of six or seven 
years of age, show up well. Manistee and 
Grand Rapids are particularly fine. 

New Jersey Exhibit. 

New Jersey has a similar exhibit to that 
of Pennsylvania, the objects on view showing, 
with* few exceptions, careful and neat execu- 
tion, but are not so well arranged. A novel 
feature in kindergarten work, originating in 
New Jersey, is a system by which little 
children are taught the notes in music by 
substituting self-made drawings of flowers, 
animals and insects, with which the little 
ones are well acquainted, in lieu of regu- 
lar note marks. 

Indiana has also quite an extensive exhibit, 
the kindergartens represented being located at 
Indianapolis (forming part of the public school 
system there), La Porte, Frankfort, Goshen, 
Edinburgh, Hammond, Greencastle and 
Marston. From La Porte the color studies 
are particularly noticeable, the sewing sent 
on from Goshen being of fair quality and the 
Frankfort exhibit being typical. 

The showing made by Louisville, Ky. (Free 
Kindergarten Association), is rendered par- 
ticularly attractive by mottoes and kernels of 
thought culled from the writings of Fried- 
rich Froebel, the noble-hearted friend of 
children, to whom the world owes the kin- 
dergarten. 

Otherwise the Louisville exhibit does not 
differ materially from those made by eastern 
cities. The same remark applies to the ex- 
hibit made by Cincinnati. The display made 
by St. Louis (not by Missouri) demonstrates 
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that that city can boast of a good many kin- 
dergartens which are well conducted, and 
accomplish quite a deal. Little Rock, Ark., 
has also a fine exhibit, being noticeable by 
this device : " If the people rule, they must 
be educated," that being a paraphrase of the 
Arkansas State motto. The exhibits made 
by New Hampshire, Florida, Connecticut 
and South Carolina are small and unimport- 
ant. The New York State exhibit is large, 
it being altogether from the public schools, 
the noticeable thing being the construction 
work. Iowa and Nebraska have also fine 
and nicely arranged exhibits, and the same 
is true of South Dakota. 

Chicago Kindergarten. 

We must not forget the showing made by 
Chicago. While it is a good one, so far as 
it goes, it plainly demonstrates that there 
exists a great need for many more kinder- 
gartens in this huge city. First of all, there 
is the Central Church Mission's kindergarten 
exhibit. This institution is supported by 
Professor Swing. In its character it is very 
.much like the other American kindergarten 
-exhibits, but it is unusually large in size for 
a private institution, The Chicago Free 
Kindergarten Association, whose head- 
quarters are at the American Mission, at 
Thirty-third and Dearborn streets, has also a 
large and very neatly arranged exhibit. The 
same is true of the Jewish Training School 
of Chicago, which was opened in October, 
1890. This institution has an exhibit both 
in Manufactures and Children's Buildings, and 
in both they show up well. The Christian 
Institute of Brooklyn has also an exhibit. 

The Catholic educational exhibit is also 
located on the galleries of Manufactures 
Building, adjoining the French section. This 
exhibit is quite large and reflects credit on 
those who originated it. So far as kinder- 



garten work is concerned the goodly number 
of Catholic parochial institutions that here 
enter into competition with American public 
school institutions seem to have something 
the best of it, the work shown by them being 
of a more uniformly neat character. St. 
Catherine's Academy, of Lexington, Ky., 
shows good work, and so docs St. Joseph's 
Academy, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the draw- 
ing taught there being a noticeable feature. 

Objects Sent by Catholic Institutions. 
A parochial school, conducted by Fran- 
ciscan sisters in Granville, Iowa, has likewise 
an exhibit. The Ursuline Convent of the 
Sacred Heart, in Toledo, Ohio, has a splendid 
exhibit made by its Kindergarten Depart- 
ment, which is being taught according to the 
Froebel system. The objects on view are 
flowers, fruit and animals, as well as braiding 
work. The Sacred Heart Kindergarten, 
located on Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y., 
make a nice exhibit. The same remark 
applies to the work sent by the kindergarten 
forming part of the Sacred Heart Parochial 
School, Seattle, Wash., and to those sent by 
the Sisters of Notre Dame in Marinette, 
Wis. (stick work, especially fine). From St. 
Mary's School, in South Kankanna.Wis., an 
exhibit is sent by the Sisters of St. Francis. 
St. Paul's School, of New York, makes like- 
wise a good showing. 

The Illinois State Building has a kindergar- 
ten in operation every- day except Saturday, 
from 9 to 12, in the southeast corner, being 
under the auspices of the Chicago Froebel 
Kindergarten Association. Besides that, 
there are exhibits from the public school kin- 
dergartens of Shannon, 111. (this being a pretty 
fair exhibit in sewing and braiding) ; Lake 
City, Moultrie County (showing folding and 
paper cutting, but being poor in quality); 
from East Lynn, Vermillion County (fair); 
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from Ford County (fair) ; a small exhibit 
from La Salle County ; an exhibit of the first 
primary grades in Savanna, 111. (very good) ; 
from the first grade classes in Kewanee 
(manual work) ; from Rock Falls, 111., pri- 
mary grade (poor) ; and from the Illinois 
State Normal University, its kindergarten 
annex (exact work). 

A Young Folks' Kitchen. 

In the Children's Building there is being 
operated, between 2 and 3 each afternoon, 
what is called a " kitchen garten," where 
little girls, between the ages of seven and 
ten, are instructed in housework of every 
kind. They are taught scrubbing, table- 
setting, and other domestic duties, with musi- 
cal accompaniment. The little girls are 
attired in long white aprons and dainty gauze 
caps, and their appearance is just as neat and 
tidy as the work they perform. This novel 
feature is in exact imitation of a branch of 
work established by New York ladies a few 
years ago. 

Exhibits of Foreign Countries. 

The finest and by far the most compre- 
hensive, although in space one of the small- 
est, is that made by Germany in her section 
of the Woman's Building. Berlin and Breslau 
are the two principal German cities that are 
making a display of kindergartening. The 
Berlin Froebel-Verein shows specimens of the 
leading features pursued in their kindergar- 
tens, such as tool work, bean work, braiding 
(very good), furniture-making, basket-weav- 
ing, chain-weaving, "beauty forms" (" Schoen- 
heits form," i.e., blocks built up and pasted 
together into graceful geometrical forms), 
paper flowers, etc. 

The Fichte Kindergarten, likewise of Ber- 
lin, and founded in 1862, exhibits folding 
work, pasteboard work, basket-braiding, 
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easels, wreaths and sewing, the sewing and 
braiding being particularly fine. The United 
Kindergartens, of Breslau, founded in 1861, 
have also a small, but fine exhibit, there be- 
ing some features in it which American kin- 
dergartens could study with profit. Espe- 
cially is this the case with a model of a kin- 
dergarten-house, including a kindergarten 
seminary and apartments for a lady superin- 
tendent. This building, now in successful 
operation in Breslau, was planned after an 
idea of Mrs. Dr. Jennie Asch, by the architect 
Felix Henry. It comprises such ideal kin- 
dergarten features as a real garden, both flower 
and vegetable, a horticultural hall, gymnas- 
tics and games, working-room, farm yard. 
bathrooms,play-rooms, rooms for sewing and 
dressmaking, music rooms, store rooms, etc. 

The whole building is laid out on a plan 
which enables those in charge of the children 
to carry out every imaginable feature of the 
best and most profitable kindergarten work. 

Of the other foreign countries, Russia 
makes likewise a fine showing in kindergar- 
tens, these being under the personal patron- 
age of the Empress Marie. St. Petersburg, 
has sent a number of good specimens of 
work executed by little toddlers of from four 
to six years of age. Canada and the north- 
west territorties have also kindergarten objects 
on view, but have altogether a small exhibit. 
Nova Scotia has also an exhibit, and Lon- 
don, England, illustrates the fringing exer- 
cises carried out by pupils in her kindergar- 
tens. 

The Home of Santa Klaus. 

This veritable palace, the source from which 
Kris Kringle must draw most of his Christ- 
mas supplies, may be found — nay, has 
already been discovered by thousands of 
happy, bright-eyed children in the German 
section in Manufactures Building. 

There is a little town in Germany called 
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Sonneberg, which is famous the world over 
for making playthings for children. Not 
very far away is the city of Nuremberg, 
which is famous for making mechanical toys, 
and the German commissioner has placed 
these two exhibits side by side, where the 
broad aisle is designed as a sort of a big play 
house for the little folks. The doll exhibit 
comes first, and a great array it is. 

A Treasury of Toys. 

In front is a full-grown horse, drawing a 
big fancy cart. Standing by the horse is a 
big, kind-looking dog, which is gazing up at 
a pretty little doll that sits on the horse's 
back. The doll is as large as a sure-enough 
little girl and has big brown eyes and black- 
curls. But that cart is wonderful. Away up 
on top is a figure of Santa Claus. He is 
spreading out his hands to show all who look 
at him what a lot of things he has for those 
who are good. Over one of the wheels are 
three little girls who seem to be talking 
about something funny, for they are laughing 
Then scattered about are all kinds of little 
folks. There are darkey dolls and dolls made 
to look like Russians, Indians, Chinese, 
Hindoos, Esquimaux and all the people that 
can be imagined. 

At several places on the cart, which is as 
high as two big men, are little shelves on 
which stand all kinds of animals. One is a 
big bear, and beside him is a little bear just 
like the one that had the bed little Golden- 
Hair slept in. " Uncle Sam," in his striped 
trousers and high hat, stands at the back and 
smiles as though he were glad to see all the 
strange people and to convey the idea that the 
real Uncle Sam down in Washington is happy 
because all the strange people have come to 
Chicago to see the World's Fair. 

Behind the cart is a cow that has real 
hair and big eyes. When the cow's head is 
47— F 



moved she bellows like the genuine daily 
article and winks her eye. Right along 
side of her is an elephant that plays a violin, 
while a funny clown beats time. Of course, 
the elephant don't play the violin as a man 
would, but he saws away at it, and a music- 
box hidden in the elephant makes the time. 
At each end of the cart arc show-cases, which 
have been placed down quite low, so all the 
little boys and girls can see. In one ca.se is a 
sure-enough farmyard, with pigs and cows and 
hordes and chickens and little boys and girls. 
In another is a pretty girl feeding the birds. 

How Germans Keep Christmas. 

Just how the little folks spend their Christ- 
mas in Gcrman\ r is shown in another place. 
It is a big Christmas tree that came from a 
place they call the Black Forest. All around 
it are dolls made to look like boys and girls. 
The tree is covered over with candles, and the 
funniest thing is that the presents on the tree 
are little dolls for the big dolls to play with. 
None of these dolls are for sale at the Fair. 
They were all gathered up, and form what 
grown-up people call a collection exhibit. 
They were all made by people between fifteen 
and twenty-five years old, who arc educated 
at a school where they arc taught especially 
to make these things. 

Next to the dolls comes a toy kitchen. It 
was made in Nuremberg, and a great big 
picture, 40 feet long, is placed near it to 
show what the city looks like. This kitchen 
is open on one side, like a doll play-house. 
In the middle is a very small stove. On top 
of the stove are kettles and pans, made of 
copper. Up on the wall is a cuckoo clock, 
about the size of a cookie. A little table is 
set on one side with china, and more dishes 
are up in a rack on the wall, for they do not 
pile plates on top of each other in Germany. 
In the drawers of the table arc knives and 
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forks and spoons, about as big as a little girl's 
little finger. On a rack hangs towels with 
which to wipe the dishes. On another 
smaller table are two plates with glass 
covers. One plate has cheese on it and the 
other butter. On the walls are boxes for 
salt and pepper, so that the doll cook can 
have everything handy when she cooks 
dinner for the dolls that have come to visit 
her. At one end is a cupboard with real 
doors. On the top of it are some beer mugs, 
with covers on them, so that when the 
grown-up dolls pay a visit they need not go 
thirsty. 



Down in the bottom of the cupboard are 
the good things. The shelves are filled with 
jars of strawberries and apples. They are 
only candy " make-believes," but they are 
good to eat and taste, like the real fruit. All 
of the children who come to see the big 
building are invited to look at these pretty 
things, but they are cautioned to be careful 
and not touch them. They can also see a 
great many other toys which they can enjoy 
better when they grow older. Some of these 
are steamboats and engines, which run by 
steam, and some that run by electricity. 
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NATURALLY, the Exposition is 
rich in articles which are to be 
prized for their antiquity, or for 
the associations that cluster about 
them ; it is also well stocked with objects 
which are noticeable for peculiarities in 
dimension, monstrosity of shape, ingenuity, 
rarity, or otherwise. It is proposed here to 
mention such of these as have defied classifi- 
cation, or have escaped attention in the 
appropriate place. 

Anchored in the South Pond near the 
headquarters of the Ethnological exhibit lies, 
in a peaceful harbor at last, the old whaling 
barque "The Progress," the survivor of 
many a gallant struggle with Borean blasts 
and Arctic seas, and still a sturdy specimen 
of the class with which the New Englanders 
of half a century ago earned fame and money 
in abundance. The staunch old ship, which 
was originally launched in 1841, was sent to 
the Fair by New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
after having been re-rigged, sparred, and 
painted. In its saloon are shown the 
articles usually obtained by or used in the 
whaling industry, as polar bear-skins, seal- 
skins, blubber, whale-bone, knives, harpoons, 
tackle, boats, etc. Here also are mementos 



of the terrible disaster of 187 1, when thirty- 
three whaling ships had to be abandoned in 
the ice, their crews being rescued by the 
" Progress " and other vessels. 

Among other incidents in the career of 
this ancient craft was her capture, and ran- 
som for a heavy sum, by the famous confed- 
erate privateer " Shenandoah." The old 
ship has been the recipient of much attention 
from visitors. 

From the Old "Bay State." 

The women of Massachusetts have secured 
a great collection of Colonial relics which 
occupy the post of honor in the great build- 
ing in the arches under the main dome 
where the Declaration of Independence and 
the constitution of the United States rest. 

Among the most valuable of these relics is 
a fragment of the original " Liberty " tree 
flag, looped in the center by Gen. Brooks' 
revolutionary hat, with crossed guns below, 
quaint long-stocked old weapons, one the 
gun that shot Major Pitcairn, and beneath, a 
pontoon that was used in the battle of 
Bunker Hill. 

Among the historic treasures is the Gov. 
Wolcott tankard loaned by Lieut. Gov. 
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Wolcott ; also portraits of ancestors of the 
Wolcott's, a painting by Copley of members 
of Gov. Gore's family, loaned by the Misses 
Robins of Boston; a mirror of Gov. Hutch- 
inson, with beautifully carved frame ; a 
quaint little book published and sold in 
1740 in Pniladelphia by "B. Franklin;" a 
sword worn by Judge Hatton of Salem ; a 
bed-quilt made of pieces of Lady Washing- 
ton's dresses, and many quaint articles of 
dress, big bonnets and broidered gowns. 

Of the Days Gone By. 

The ladies of the old town of Hingham 
show a large collection of historic objects : 

One pair baby's shoes, 140 years old. 
They were worn by Major Hodijah Baylies, 
who was an aid to General Washington. 

Mold for running pewter spoons ; very 
old, belonging to the ancestors of General 
Lincoln. 

Embroidered pocket and piece of christen- 
ing robe, worked by Mrs. Colonel Lincoln 
in 1720. Colonel Lincoln was the father of 
Major General Lincoln of revolutionary 
renown. 

Green silk umbrella from the family of 
General Lincoln. 

Snuff-box belonging to a descendant of 
Peregrine White, now belonging to Mrs. 
George Lincoln. 

Counterpane 150 years old. Formerly 
belonged to Mrs. Sarah (Hersey) Loring, 
wife of Thomas Loring, the hatter. 

" Discourses on the Assembly's Shorter 
Catechism," by Rev. Samuel Willard, pastor 
of the Old South Church and president of 
Harvard College. The first folio ever pub- 
lished in this country, 1726. 

Snuff-box once belonging toMme. Pulling, 

1755- 

Bullet-mold brought home from the 
French and Indian war by Major Samuel 



Thaxter. The women of that period melted 
the lead and made the bullets for the men to 
use. 

One pair of silver knee buckles worn by 
Major Samuel Thaxter, who was an officer 
in the French and Indian war ; also a pair 
of silver shoe buckles belonging to this gen- 
tleman. 

A piece of Plymouth rock in silver casket, 
loaned by Mrs. Samuel H. Spaulding. 

Two pewter platters, once owned by Gov. 
Bradford and bearing the Bradford coat-of- 
arms, have been promised. 

The "Old Meeting-house" is represented 
by the well-known tiles contributed by 
M. & A. McNeil. 

From the Old Dominion. 

In the Mount Vernon Building the women 
have gathered a perfect treasury ot memen- 
toes of the worthies of by-gone days. The 
place is full of history from cellar to roof. 

On the walls of a large reception-room at 
the right of the hall which divides the old 
southern mansion in the center is one of the 
celebrated Peale portraits of the famous 
general. He was a colonel in the Twenty- 
second Virginia militia when this full-length 
portrait was painted by Peale, who was early 
in life a village blacksmith, but who later 
took to art. Only three of the portraits are 
in existence. One is in Madrid, one in 
Philadelphia and the one here is the third. 
It was loaned from Shirley, Va. In this 
painting the face of Washington is the one 
with which the public is best acquainted. It 
is used in all school text-books, on postage 
stamps, flags, etc. 

In frames on the walls of this room are 
autograph letters written by Washington to 
Landon Carter, of Sabine Hall, which stock 
produced the present mayor of Chicago. In 
another room is the identical harpsichord, the 
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keys of which were once caressed by the fin- 
gers of the beautiful Dolly Madison, and the 
fac-simile of a harpsichord given by Wash- 
ington to his adopted daughter, Nellie Custis. 
Here is seen a photograph of "The 
Pines," where Thomas Jefferson went to 
school and in which building he was after- 
ward married. Contradicting the oft-made 
statement that Thomas Jefferson was an 
irreligious man, his prayer book, bearing 
his autograph on the fly leaf appears in a 
cabinet. 

M-artha Washington's Tea Caddy. 

Martha Washington's tea caddy, is in the 
cabinet, too. It is a curious little inlaid box, 
and wouldn't have held over half a pound, 
but tea was a luxury in those days and was 
used very sparingly. 

The cabinets contain a host of interesting 
relics, before which there are always crowds of 
people. There is a telescope used by 
Thomas Jefferson during the Tarleton raid 
in Albemarle county, and the old open-faced 
silver watch he carried in 1S00, and which 
he presented to his nephew, T. J. Randolph, 
in 1826. There is a curious little dressing 
case before which, in its time, many a stately 
beauty has prinked up for the ball. 

The upper rooms of the Mount Vernon 
house are divided up just as the original was. 
In the windows are little square panes of 
glass, and the sash is held up by a little 
wooden button, t V-shaped at the end. 
Washington's room was on the second floor, 
while Mrs. Washington occupied decidedly 
inferior quarters on the third floor. All the 
bedrooms have antique bedsteads in them, 
the posts of which rise to the ceiling. The 
inherent curiosity of modern femininity in- 
duces about every other lady visitor to pull 
up a corner of the bed to see whether there 
are springs or ropes under the bedtick. In 
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these rooms are several pieces of furniture 
from the Monre I louse, in Yorktown, Va., 
which Lord Cornwallis occupied as his head- 
quarters. Signs over the doors indicate 
which rooms were once used by George and 
Martha Washington, Nellie Custis, Lafayette 
and others. 

Landon Carter's Silver Spoons. 
A well-guarded relic is a set of silver 
spoons made to order for Landon Carter, of 
Sabine Hall. In giving the order he told his 
silversmith to make them out of silver in 
case the notorious stamp act should be re- 
pealed by the time the order reached him; 
otherwise they were to be made of horn. An 
engraved line on the handle announced the 
repeal, and accounts for the existence of the 
spoons in silver. 

Modern but Beautiful. 
Not all of the articles in this curious old 
house are antique. In the parlor on the first 
floor there is a beautiful piece of marble 
statuary which is very new. It has just been 
finished by sculptor Edward V. Valentine, of 
Richmond, Va., and tells the Homeric tale 
of Andromache and Astyanax. The group 
was suggested by these lines from the Iliad: 

But now returning home thy works attend — 
The loom and distaff, and direct thy maids 
In household duties ; while the war shall be 
Of men the care, of all indeed but most 
The care of me, of all in Iliou born. 

The group is pyramidal in shape and 
about five feet high. Andromache is seated 
with head slightly bowed, turned to the right. 
The hair is bound with a simple fillet. The 
right arm hangs listlessly at the side, the 
hand partially closed and the wrists touching 
an owl-headed vase which stands upon a low 
pedestal, and is half concealed in drapery. 
The left hand clasps Astyanax, who is seated 
upon a stool which is covered with a lion's 
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skin, the head serving to support one of the 
feet of the child. The left foot of Andro- 
mache rests upon a miniature foot-stool, and 
the right upon the pedestal proper of the 
group. 

Andromache's Thread and Distaff. 

On the lap of Andromache lies the distaff 
and thread, symbolic of human life, indicat- 
ing that at least she has attempted to obey 
Hector's behest; while the expression on her 
face denotes that her mind is occupied with 
thoughts foreboding the inexorable decree of 
the fates which culminated in Hector's 
death, the fall of Troy and her own bondage. 
The expression on little Astyanax's face is a 
study in childish love and perplexity, while 
that of his unhappy mother is sad, mournful 
and pathetic to a marvelous degree. It 
seems to say: 

"Hector is away, Troy is fallen and I shall 
be a slave." 

A Native Genius. 

Another thing not old is in the private 
office of Commissioner Apperson. It is a 
box containing two violins. Haywood is a 
little town at the foot of the Blue Ridge 
mountains, and is the home of Albert Aylor 
He was only a boy when the war broke out, 
but he shouldered a confederate gun and 
fought for the cause. He was wounded and 
sent home. During the long canvalescence 
he conceived the idea of making violins. He 
wanted to do something for the World's 
Fair, and communicated with Colonel Ap- 
person, who suggested that he send on some 
of his work. He did so, and it is to his 
credit in every way. Parts of the instru- 
ments are from pine which was cut more 
than ioo years ago, and was doubtless found 
in some old log cabin, where it had been 
well seasoned. 



From the "Blue Grass" State. 

Besides her "border cabin," and her relics 
of Clay and Crockett, Kentucky shows in 
front of her comely building in Jackson Park 
a statue of Daniel Boone, by Miss Enid 
Yandell, which is a work of artistic and 
historic merit. 

The statue is eight feet high and shows 
Daniel Boone in an easy attitude, standing in 
a watchful pose, with the right leg forward, a 
gun firmly clasped in the right hand and 
thrown gracefully across the left arm. He is 
further armed with an unobtrusive toma- 
hawk, the whole garb and attitude picturing 
the pioneer backwoodsman as one's ideal has 
ever done when Boone was associated in the 
mind with dignity, strength and watchful- 
ness. The head is bent forward some to 
give the greater evidence of repose in alert- 
ness. The face shows a man of forty, kindly 
and full of character, a happy mingling of 
the real in the ideal. The, pose is admirable, 
and the detail in every respect true to the 
character of the statue and the life purpose 
of the man. There is nothing aggressive or 
harsh in the face, as one might easily be led 
to fear in the statue of a backwoodsman. 

The "New" Liberty Bell. 

This voiceful exponent of the patriotism 
evoked by the Columbian Fair, and which is 
henceforth to do duty in "proclaiming 
Liberty throughout the land;" as proxy for 
the sacred but cracked relic so dear to every 
American heart, has been referred to at 
various times and places in this volume, and 
merits description. 

This bell was cast by the Clinton H. 
Meneely Bell Company, of Troy, N. Y., and 
is a counterpart of the Independence Bell of 
Philadelphia, except it is larger. 

Taking the inspiration from the poem 
"Liberty's Bell," a number of patriotic men 
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and women originated the idea of creating a 
Columbian Liberty Bell for the Fair, A 
committee was formed to take charge of the 
work and secure contributions. This com- 
mittee has forty-nine members, there being 
one to represent each State and Territory. 
W. O. McDowell, of Newark, New Jersey, is 
the general chiirman. The poem "Liberty's 
Bell" was written by Madge Morris Wagner. 
Its first two stanzas tell the idea of those 
who undertook to procure money and relics 
wherewith to cast the Columbian Bell. 
They are: 

There's a legend told of a far-off land — 
The land of a King — where the people planned 
To build them a bell that never should ring 
But to tell of the death, or the birth, of a King, 
Or proclaim an event, -with its swinging slow, 
That could statle the nation to joy or woe. 

It was not to be builded— this bell that they planned— 
Of common ore dug from the breast of the land, 
But of metal first molded by skill of all arts — 
Built oJ A .he treasures of fond human hearts. 
And fr< n. all o'er the land like pilgrims they came, 
Each to cast in a burdeu, a mite in the flame 
Of the furnace — his offering — to mingle and swell 
In the curious mass of this wonderful bell. 

Upon the bell is inscribed the words— 
which are also on the Independence Bell : 
" Proclaim liberty throughout the land to all 
the inhabitants thereof." The following in- 
scription, taken from the Centennial Bell, is 
also upon it : " Glory to God in the highest, 
peace on earth, good will among men." 

Some of the Materials. 
Robert T. Lincoln contributed the gold 
chain worn by his father, President Lincoln, 
when he was assissinated. Mr. Lincoln was 
asked to obtain from Gladstone a coin for the 
Bell. Miss Lulu Gordon sent a silver spoon 
* used by John C. Calhoun. Alfred H. Love, 
President of the Universal Peace Union, gave 
a silver knife, once the property of Lucretia 
Mott. Miss Pauline McDowell, of Wellesley 
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College, sent the first .silver dollar contributed 
to the National University Fund. 

This is the first Libert}' Bell ever cast in 
the history of the world. It is intended that 
every step in the creation of the Columbian 
Bell shall be marked by some historic anni- 
versary. It was cast April 30, that day 
being the anniversary of the inauguration of 
George Washington as President of the 
United States. The Bell was rung for the 
first time July 4, under the supervision of the 
Board of Lady Managers, in whose care it 
will remain while in Chicago. 

At the close of the Exposition the Bell 
will be taken to Washington, where it will be 
in the keeping of the Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. After it 
has been in Washington a few months it will 
be sent around the world to all parts of the 
country where any great patriotic celebration 
is being held. It will go to Bunker Hill, 
Liberty Island and New Orleans. 

The Mission of the Bell. 

Washington will be its home, however, 
and its custodians will always be the 
Daughters of the Revolution. 

The Bell will be rung at sunrise and sun- 
set every day in the year, and also at 9 
o'clock in the morning on the anniversary of 
days on which events have occurred marking 
the progress of the world toward liberty ; at 
12 o'clock on the birthdays of the " creators 
of liberty," and at 4 o'clock it will toll on 
the anniversaries of their death. 

Atthetimethe bell was castaplowshare and 
pruning hooks were made, composed of his- 
toric swords and war material. The plow 
will accompany the Bell to typify the fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy : 

" The sword shall be beaten into the plow- 
share, and the spear into the pruning-hook, 
and men shall learn the arts of war no more." 
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The Sword of Washington. 

No relic which the Columbian era has 
drawn to Chicago possesses here the signifi- 
cance that does the blade which the Father 
of his country drew in defence of her liberties, 
and which he returned to its scabbard when 
they were achieved unstained by any act of 
cruelty or dishonor. 

The weapon is a bayonet-plated, full-dress 
sword, with parchment scabbard and silk hilt 
and cord to correspond. It was manufactured 
in 1760, and is now the property of Miss 
Virginia Taylor Lewis, of Baltimore, Md., a 
great grandniece of America's first President, 
patriot, soldier and statesman. 

It is historically established that George 
Washington had three swords at the time of 
his death. One of these was presented by 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, accompanied 
by the message that it was " presented by the 
oldest to the greatest general in the world." 
This sword was purchased by the State of 
Jtfew York for $20,000. A second sword, 
worn by the great general during the revo- 
lutionary war, is owned by the Government 
of the United States, and, with other inter- 
esting relics, is now in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington. 

His Inaugural Sword. 
The third sword is the one now in Chicago. 
This was worn by Washington at Annapolis, 
Md., when, on December 23, 1783, he sur- 
rendered his Commission as Commander-in- 
Chief of the American army. He wore it 
when inaugurated first President of the 
United States, and subsequently upon all 
State occasions. By provision of Washing- 
ton's will the sword was bequeathed to 
George Lewis, son of Washington's only 
sister Bettie, and later went to Samuel Lewis, 
a son of George Lewis. At the death of 
Samuel Lewis it was willed to George Wash- 



ington Lewis, who at one time presided with 
great ability over the Court of Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, Washington's native county. 
At his death the sword came into the pos- 
session of Henry Howell Lewis, late of the 
United States Navy. Captain Lewis be- 
queathed the sword to his daughter, Miss 
Virginia Taylor Lewis. 

A few years ago Miss Lewis offered the 
sword to Congress for $20,000. When con- 
sidering the proposition in committee Senator 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, said : 

Take the sword of the Black Prince and 
the Crown of any King or Emperor that 
ever lived, and heap upon it the Kohinoor 
diamond, and let them be worth countless 
millions, they would not have the same his- 
toric worth as this simple relic coming from 
the immortal Washington. 

Contributed by France. 

Our ancient and faithful ally has sent to 
the Exposition a collection of precious 
mementos of the American struggle for 
independence. 

These souvenirs of a time dear to the 
heart of every patriot are contained in a 
small hall of the French Pavilion, that in 
itself is a reproduction, on an abbreviated 
scale, of the Apollo Hall in the castle of 
Versailles. It was in this salon that Louis 
XVI officially received, March 20, 1778, 
Silas Deane, Benjamin Franklin and Arthur 
Lee, the American Ambassadors sent by 
Congress to sign the first treaty with France, 
and by which treaty the United States was 
first recognized as an independent nation. 
All the exhibits, tapestries, furniture and 
curios, displayed in this hall of honor speak 
eloquently of that period when General 
Washington was alive to guide and direct 
the destinies of the new republic. 

The walls of this historic salon are dec- 
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orated with woolen tapestries, embossed 
with gold. The largest piece, from the royal 
Gobelins manufactory, is a representation of 
the siege of Douai, in 1667, by Louis XIV. 
Tapestries, also from the Gobelins, portray 
the ancient arms of France and of Navarre. 
On the walls beneath these tapestries are 
hung the more important portraits, paintings, 
sketches and various other souvenirs, con- 
stituting part of the historical collection. 
The three beautiful pieces of buhl furniture, 
which bear the busts of Washington and 
Lafayette, are of black and inlaid with copper 
and tortoise shell, and are ornamented with 
gold bronzes and medallions illustrating 
scenes pertaining to the reign of Louis XIV. 

Two Precious Locks of Hair. 

Chairs, desks and bureaus from the library 
of General Lafayette are arranged beneath 
the large tapestry of the siege of Douai. 
Beautiful showcases of carved wood with gilt 
facings, of Louis XIV style of manufacture, 
occupy the center of the salon and inclose a 
number of the most precious relics of the 
collection, among other things two finger 
rings containing locks of hair from the heads 
of Washington and his wife. The sword of 
honor presented by Congress in 1779 to 
General Lafayette is one of the most con- 
spicuous of all the relics found in the salon. 

A series of historical paintings include, 
among others, the reunions of the American 
and French generals after the capitulation of 
Yorktown, portrait of General Lafayette as 
he appeared during the war, George Wash- 
ington in his camp, and portraits of several 
celebrated Frenchmen who fought in the 
American army. 

It is interesting to note that the greater 
number of the historical objects contained in 
the hall of honor are still owned by the 
legitimate descendants of General Lafayette. 



Prizing them very highly, they have yet 
been glad to intrust to the French Commis- 
sioner the precious relics that reflect equal 
credit on two great nations, and particularly; 
on their ancestor. 

The names of the owners are Mme. La 
Baronne de Brigode and Mme. La Baronne 
de Perron, both granddaughters of .the 
general; M. de Sahune Lafayette, Mme. de 
Pistoye, Mme. de Pusy, M. Gilbert de Pusy, 
Messieurs Maurice de Pusy Lafayette and 
Xavier de Pusy, Count Antonin de Beamont, 
Marquis de Lasteyrie, Mme. de Chambrun, 
Messieurs de Remusat and de Corcelle, 
Count d'Assailly, Vicomte d'Abovelle, grand- 
son of Lafayette; Marquis de Montfort, de- 
scendant of M. de Viomenil; Count d'lllone, 
a descendant of Messieurs d'Allone and of 
Viomenil ; Colonel Connally, Messieurs 
Alfred Dutens, Fernand d'Orva Cabanis and 
Lucien Faucon; National Bureau of Per- 
sonal Property, Bureau of Coinage and 
Medals, National Manufactory at Sevres, 
and President Carnot, of the French Re- 
public. 

Reminders of the First President. 

The majority of the relics of President 
Washington and his wife were presented to 
Lafayette by the heirs of Washington, and 
were received by the gallant Frenchman 
when he visited this country in 1824. Their 
genuineness none can doubt. The finger 
rings containing the locks of hair of Wash- 
ington and his wife were given by Mr. Custis, 
grandson of the President, to General Lafay- 
ette, Oct. 17, 1S24, while the latter was at 
Mount Vernon. 

The marble bust of General Washington, 
by Pilon, was given by the city of Paris to 
Lafayette in 1791, and is considered a very 
faithful likeness. There are several other 
busts of Washington; one by Houdon is the 
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property of M. Lucien Faucon, by whom it 
is loaned for the exhibit. Another, also by 
Houdon, was presented to Lafayette, and is 
now owned by Baronne de Perron. 

A piece of tapestry, worked by Martha 
Washington at the age of 70, is from the 
library of Lafayette. An autograph letter of 
Washington to the French general, dated 
New York, June 3, 1790, is a valued exhibit 
highly prized by its present owner. Other 
interesting relics are a pair of pistols carried 
by General Washington during the war, 
which he bequeathed to Lafayette, and an 
umbrella that Washington once owned. 
Several authentic portraits of the first Presi- 
dent are also exhibited. 

Souvenirs of the Marquis Lafayette. 

The souvenirs of General Lafayette in re- 
lation to the war of independence are both 
numerous and interesting. An autograph 
letter from the French general to Washington 
written October 14, 1777, was returned to 
the writer after the death of the President, 
by the latter's family. It was the first letter 
Lafayette indited to the commander of the 
American army. Plans of battle fields in 
which the Frenchman participated; the 
sword of honor presented by Congress, 
together with the letter written by Benjamin 
Franklin that accompanied it, Lafayette's 
reply; autograph letter of President James 
Monroe to General Lafayette, dated at 
Washington, Feb. 8, 1824; sword of honor 
presented by the officers of the ninth regi- 
ment, New York artillery, Sept. 10, 1824. 
One relic, that will provoke a smile, is a 
malacca cane bearing the following inscrip- 
tion : " Presented to General Lafayette by a 
full-blooded Yankee, as a token of respect 
for services rendered America in her strug- 
gles for independence." 

Of other souvenirs of the war of independ- 



ence, in addition to those already named, are 
portraits of General d'Aboville, who com- 
manded the artillery at the capture of York- 
town, and one of Count de Viomenil, who' 
also rendered gallant service in the cause of 
American liberty; a plan of the siege of 
Yorktown ; tapestries illustrating the battles 
of Pensacola, of Brimstone Hill and of the 
taking of Yorktown ; together with many 
gold and bronze medals commemorating 
various events of common interest to France 
and the young republic of America. 

Illinois Brings Mementos. 

Many relics of the early days of Illinois 
have been secured for the historical and 
scientific display of this State by Miss Mary 
Callahan of Robinson, 111., the Chairman and 
Secretary of that committee of the State 
Woman's Board. The work of research 
was begun in the fall of 1892, and has 
required some travel and much correspond- 
ence. Kaskaskia, the oldest town in Missis- 
sippi Valley and first capital of the State, 
was rich in relics to anyone who would seek 
for them in old garrets or warehouses. 
Many articles which have been preserved 
with care were, through the earnest solicita- 
tion of Miss Callahan, finally secured for the 
Illinois exhibit. They had been sought for 
the Centennial and New Orleans and Paris 
Expositions, but never before have they been 
exhibited. 

The Bell of Kaskaskia. 

One of the oldest and most interesting" 
relics will be the bell taken from the church 
of the old Catholic mission. It still hangs 
in the church tower, but is never used. The 
mission was established by Father Marquette, 
who preached the first sermon to the Indians. 
In 1782 Father Gravier built the first church. 
The interior of the present church is that old 
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mission structure, made modern by improve- 
ments, but still left intact. The silver service, 
bell, vestments, and pictures were presented 
by the King of France, Louis XIV. The 
bell is inscribed, "To the Church of Illinois." 
On the opposite surface is the cross. 

From the Hotel Where Lafayette 
Stopped. 

The old hotel in which Lafayette was ban- 
quetted still stands, and one part of it is used 
as a dwelling. In the room used as the 
banquet hall in 1S25 is a carved ebony man- 
tel, which will be taken out and placed in 
the exhibit, with the brass andirons that were 
used in the fireplace, also several pieces of 
china from the same house. 

Portraits of Early Settlers. 

Portraits of the first Executive and his 
wife, Governor and Mrs. Bond, will be in the 
collection, which is loaned by their grandson ; 
the old family Bible, a silver ladle, and a 
sliver urn, made from coin given by the 
soldiers from old Fort Vincennes to the ser- 
vants for milk, butter, and eggs. The house 
is entirely gone, and where it stood now flow 
the waters of the Kaskaskia. 

First Brick House in Mississippi Valley. 

The grandson of old Pierre Minard, who 
was first Lieutenant-Governor, makes a valu- 
able loan. The old gentleman lived in 
princely style. AH the furniture of his man- 
sion was bought in France. In the collection 
is a cherry table, a mahogany bureau with 
swell front and plain columns, and a pier 
glass from the carved ebony mantel. The 
latter was nearly burned away by the careless- 
ness of wood-choppers, who had been quar- 
tered in the room. The pier glass will be 
placed over the mantel from the old hotel. 
Two plain chairs- which belonged to the home 
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of Gen, Edgar will be in the display, with 
many pieces of china and silver from the 
older families. A picture of the house in 
which the first Legislature was held will be 
shown. It was the first brick house in the 
Mississippi Valley and the bricks were 
brought from Pittsburg on fiatboats, down 
the Ohio and up the Mississippi. 

Of Lincoln and Grant. 

Sangamon County sends many interesting 
things from the Lincoln home. The table- 
cloth used at the wedding breakfast of Lin- 
coln, and now preserved by a niece of Mrs. 
Lincoln. As this is for sale there is an effort 
being made to have the State Historical Society 
purchase it. The ball dresses worn by Mrs. 
Lincoln at the first and second inaugural 
balls. Also the costume in which her pho- 
tograph was painted will be exhibited. 

Jo Daviess County sends the saddle in 
which Grant rode during the war, and the 
lantern he carried with his equipments. 

Another important feature of this exhibit 
will be the 18 1 8 display of woman's work- 
contrasted with the present. The dresses 
then spun and wove, implements and kitchen 
utensils, also sketches of many of the lives 
of old pioneer women. The wedding dress 
of one old lady, which is much like those of 
the present, short waist, with belt, large puffs 
on the sleeves, and full skirt, will be in the 
display. 

Henry Clay's Curious Cane. 
From Missouri Ex-Governor Crittenden 
sends a valuable and curious article formerly 
belonging to the u Sage of Ashland." It is 
an oaken cane, encircled with a wide gold 
band which bears the subjoined inscription : 
"To Henry Clay. This live oak from 
Cicero's tomb and stone from the door sill of 
the house in which Columbus was born, with 
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medallions by Sardini." The medallions are 
likenesses of Clay and Cicero. It was sent 
by Joel T. Hart from Italy to Mr. Clay in 
1S52, but was not delivered as he died just 
prior to its arrival in America. The two 
medallions carved or chiseled on either side 
of the stone or marble head of the cane are 
exquisite pieces of workmanship. That of 
Mr. Clay is true to life and perfect in express- 
ion. That of Cicero is equally as perfect as 
a piece of workmanship and presents the face 
of the great orator in thoughtful repose. 
Governor Crittenden got the cane from Wick- 
liffe Wilson, of Lexington, Kentucky, whose 
mother was a relative of Joel Hart. 

Relics of the Great Emperor. 

Relics of the Bonaparte family, carrying 
with them a story of devotion, misfortune 
and exile, have been received by the Illinois 
Woman's Board from Avon, Illinois, and in- 
stalled in the State Building. Chief among 
them is an " Ecce Homo," believed to be the 
work of Raphael. 

The history of the collection dates back to 
the time when King Joseph and Queen Julie 
Bonaparte took Theresa Gal let, wife of 
Gabriel Gallet, into their household as nurse 
for their daughter Zenaide. Mme. Gallet 
served the Bonapartes for twenty -two years, 
and as chaperone accompanied the Princess 
Charlotte to America in 1S21, during the 
exile of Joseph Bonaparte. 

Followed Her Son to America. 

After the marriage of the Princess. Mme. 
Gallet lived at Sur Villiers, one of the King's 
estates. Meanwhile her son moved to 
America, finally settling near the present site 
of Avon, Illinois. Here he was visited by 
his parents, who found themselves unable to 
serve the fallen Bonapartes, and concluded to 
remain with their son. Mme. Gallet brought 



with her many interesting and valuable relics 
of the Bonaparte family, chief among them 
being the painting of the head of Christ, 
which was presented to Mme. Gallet by King 
Joseph at Naples in 180S. She also received, 
until her death, an annuity from Queen Julie, 
which in later years was paid by Joseph, son 
of Princess Zenaide. 

In the meantime a daughter, Mile. Amanda 
Gallet, had married M. Eloy Mailliard, who 
was also in the employ of King Joseph. 
They accompanied Joseph to America, re- 
maining with him about three years. Six 
children were born to M. and Mme. Mail- 
liard. In 1841 they came to America and 
settled near Avon. At first they lived with 
their aged parents, but latterly erected a 
home of their own, which is now the property 
of the youngest daughter, Mrs. Zenaide Bab- 
bitt of that place. 

Other Interesting Relics. 

At the death of Mother Gallet in 1 867, 
the painting was given to her daughter, 
Amanda Mailliard. When the latter died in 
1 88 1 she willed that the picture beheld by 
her children and their heirs, Mrs. H. A. 
Woods, Mrs. Pauline McFarland, Mrs. C. C. 
J. Simmons, Mrs. Zenaide Babbitt, Mrs. 
Marie E. Churchill and Mrs. Therese 
Stevens of Avon and Mr. A. A. Mailliard of 
Iowa. 

The other relics, all loaned by these heirs, 
are : Spanish coin of Joseph Bonaparte, hair 
bracelet of Princess Charlotte, hair ring of 
Napoleon Louis Bonaparte and ring of Jose- 
phine Bonaparte, hair and autograph of King 
Joseph, cameo pin of Napoleon I from Napo- 
leon Louis Bonaparte, Queen Julie's hand 
(miniature) lance used by King Joseph, fan 
of Princess Charlotte, set of rubies and opals, 
autograph of Queen Julie, three letters from 
Julie, Charlotte, Napoleon and Louis Bona- 
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parte, handkerchief with initial of Joseph, 
four books from the Mortefontaine library, 
book with the initial of King Joseph, "Sack 
of Rome " by Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, 
needlework and painting on silk by Queen 
Julie, two lithos of Napoleon I, four sketches 
by Princess Charlotte, three of which were 
drawn in America, representing scenes in this 
country ; the sun of Napoleon, or the grand 
cordon of the Legion of Honor ; letter with 
autograph of King Joseph, playing card's of 
Zenaide and Charlotte when they were 
children, handkerchief of Napoleon 111, hand- 
kerchief of Princess Charlotte, mosaic brooch 
from Letitia Bonaparte, coral necklace and 
coral-mounted comb from Princess Char- 
lotte, topaz ear-drops from Letitia Bonaparte 
and pearl and topaz ear-drops from Joseph 
Bonaparte, Chinese ear-rings from Queen 
Julie, china cup and saucer from Joseph 
Bonaparte, necklace, medallion and coral ear- 
rings of Princess Charlotte; lithograph, 
" Mme. de Villeneufue Watering Flowers in 
Her Garden;" book, " Elegy of Tibulla;" 
lithographs, three sketches of Italian scenes, 
by Princess Charlotte; miniature, Mme. 
Therese Gallet ; lithograph, Mme. Letitia 
Bonaparte. 

John Bunyan's Cup. 

But far dearer to the souls of many pious 
pilgrims than any reminder of powerful 
Prince or all conquering General, will be 
another sacred deposit which rests in the 
Woman's section of the Illinois State Build- 
ing. It is a relic of the pious author whose 
words of quaint but powerful piety have 
proved a solace'to so many fainting pilgrims 
on the journey of life. 

The cup is of solid silver. It weighs 
more than twenty-two avoirdupois ounces 
and holds a little more than a quart. The 
workmanship is decidedly quaint. The heavy 



lid is held "on by a hinge that laps over on 
the handle. An inscription on the cup indi- 
cates that it was given by Nathaniel Pander 
to Elizabeth, wife of John Bunyan, of Bed- 
ford, in 167 1. The front of the cup bears 
the words in letters that interlace each other, 
"The Pilgrim's Progress." On the bottom 
■are the words, *• The gift of Nathaniel Pander 
to Elizabeth, wife of John Bunyan, of Bed- 
ford, 1 67 1." The English eoat-of-arms is 
engraved on the top, and it bears the stamp 
of the inspector of silversmiths, " E. L." 

When Bunyan died the cup was given to 
Rev. Andrew Gifford, pastor of the Baptist 
Church of Bedford. During the life of this 
good man it was used as a piece of commu- 
nion plate by the congregation whose spiritual 
welfare he guarded. Rev. Mr. Gifford died 
years after he received the cup, and it fell to 
his heirs, who were not thrifty. They pawned 
the silver tankard to a London broker, who 
held the trophy until Isaac Maynard saw 
and redeemed it. When Isaac Maynard died 
the cup descended to his wife by will, and 
when she was laid away beside her husband 
the cup passed to her daughter, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Maynard Bach, late of Robinson, Illi- 
nois. Mrs. Bach died recently, and the 
tankard is now owned by her son. 

At present it is in possession of Miss 
Mary Callahan, who secured it as a loan ex- 
hibit for the Woman's section of the Fair. 
Although somewhat battered and bent from 
rough handling, the cup is in fairly good 
condition. 

Used by Pocahontas. 
Still another priceless antique unearthed 
by the indefatigable women of Illinois is a 
china teapot which was used by Pocahontas, 
when as Mrs. Rolfe she paid a visit to Eng- 
land. It is a double-decked affair, with a 
fine gilt face and pink flowers on its eight 
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panels. An old Dutch kitchen was also 
received which had done service for some 
troopers at the battle of Cowpens in 1785. 
Its history has been printed on its side, as 
well as an old painting- of the famous battle. 
It is valued at #$00. 

Treasures From Louisiana. 

In the roomy entrance room of Louisiana 
are a few specimens of rare mahogany. Two 
sofas there were once owned by a Spanish 
governor; the ends rise fully three feet from 
the floor, with a wealth of carving across the 
tops and down the sides, and oblong brass 
panels surmount the heavy globular feet. 
There is a quaint sideboard, small and of 
exquisite proportions, its pillared back bear- 
ing the flaming torch, which all collectors 
recognize as of especial value. Just at the 
right stands a valuable table, its center shaft 
supported by a huge globe, heavily carved. 
From it spring four legs, starting beneath a 
carved leaf turned forward. 

There are many fine specimens in the case 
of china and pottery. You will linger over 
the one marked " Vavasseur, France." The 
inside rim under the outer one of roses car- 
ries the chorus notes in gold of the " Mar- 
seillaise." Ninety years ago this odd din- 
ner plate was sent from Stoke-on-Trent, and 
the Minton mark is on the border. There 
are also Lowestoft plates of designs seldom 
seen. In the same family for over 200 years 
has been this oval dish of soft, melting blues, 
with its old castle and great willow branches 
sweeping down. 

An Eleventh Century Bedstead. 

From Mrs. Mary A. Vreeland, of New 
Jersey, comes a bedstead nearly a thousand 
years old, of which that lady gives the fol- 
lowing record in a letter to Major Handy, 
chief of the Publicity Department of the 
Exposition : 



" The history possessed by its owner com- 
mences with its being mentioned as the State 
bed in the reign of Sanchoz, King of Spain, 
and presented by that monarch to General 
Diaz, Count of Bovar, commander of the 
Spaniards, as a fitting- proof and graceful 
memorial of his victory over the Moorish 
generals in the eleventh century. The bed- 
stead was regarded at that time as a sacred 
object and was held by the descendants of 
the Count of Bovar until the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

When Joseph Bonaparte ascended the 
throne it was presented to him as a personal 
gift by the last remaining heir of the Counts 
of Bovar. It became part of the King's 
state furniture. After his abdication he came 
to this country and settled on the Delaware 
at Bordentown. The bedstead was brought 
with the rest of his effects. Finally he pre- 
sented it to a member of the Talleyrand 
family, (the owner thinks this must have 
been a nephew of the Marquis of Talley- 
rand), and was purchased from him by the 
husband of Mrs. Vreeland in 1863. 

The bedstead is of purely Moorish work- 
manship, with heavy columns elaborately 
carved in ancient Moorish designs. It has a 
complete entablature, consisting of capital, 
architrave, frieze and double cornice, and is 
supported on brass feet. It is very massive 
and when all together it stands about four- 
teen feet high and is a marvel of beautiful 
cabinet and carved work. 

From the Nutmeg State. 
E. A. Housman, of Danbury, Conn., a 
collector of Americana, has on exhibition a 
rich prize. He was born in the old house 
on Treason Hill, near Haverstraw, where 
Major Andre and Benedict Arnold met. The 
house is in the possession of the Housman 
family still. Aaron Burr studied law there 
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and during the revolutionary war it was 
General Wayne's headquarters. George 
Washington stopped there four nights. Early 
in 1893 Mr. Housman was visiting his 
brother-in-law at Haverstraw. He found 
himself in the attic of the old house on Trea- 
son Hill one day during his visit and he 
poked and rummaged around the dusty 
crannies and corners that had been ran- 
sacked for their treasures a hundred times 
by antiquaries fully as enthusiastic as he. 
Fortune favored his persistence. 

Between a couple of rafters, away down 
under the eaves of the roof, Mr. Housman 
found a rare lot. There were ancient alman- 
acs and an old oil lamp, but* most precious 
of all, a pewter cup and a copy of a New- 
York newspaper over one hundred years old. 
The cup has a handle and was evidently used 
as a shaving mug. There is a poorly exe- 
cuted crest on the side and underneath it the 
inscription, " George Washington, 1779.'* 

Mr. Housman believes that Washington 
left the cup behind him after his stay at the 
old farmhouse and that it had been lying 
under the eaves ever since. He took the 
cup to Danbury and had it silver-plated. 

The newspaper was a copy of the New 
York Daily Gazette for Thursday, October 
8, 1789, very yellow and very interesting. 
It contains President Washington's Thanks- 
giving proclamation, and a notice of the 
treaty between the United States and the 
Wyandotte, Delaware, Ottawa, Chippewa, 
Pottawatomie and Sac nations of Indians. 
The paper was published by Archibald Mc- 
Lean "at his printing office, Franklin's 
Head, No. 41 Hanover square." 

General Putnam's Gun. 
From Connecticut also comes General 
Israel Putnam's antique gun, with which 
the bluff Continental soldier killed the she 
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wolf, according to the famous story of " Put- 
nam and the Wolf," 140 years ago. The 
gun is the property of a family at Putnam, 
who live not far from the Pomfrct wolf cav- 
ern. One day recently while Mrs. M. G. 
Bulkeley, wife of ex-Governor Bulkeley, who 
was visiting at Putnam, the family intrusted 
the gun to her and she forwarded it to Gov- 
ernor Bulkeley. There it was in the care of 
the ex-Governor's footman and removed to 
the Capitol, where a large crowd gathered 
to see it. The old arm was never taken out 
of the State before and it was guarded with 
great care while on its way to the Fair. 

From Old Mortality's Country. 

While the Scottish exhibit is smaller than 
that of England, its loans are of historic 
value, and many interesting stories will be 
gleaned from the needlework and designs it 
has sent. A case of rich mahogany is placed 
in a prominent position, and in one section is 
the loan exhibit. One of the most import- 
ant of these is a piece of embroidery used as 
a cover for the bed of Patrick, Earl of King- 
home. The design is the coat-of-arrns 
worked with silks in the year 1660. The 
coverlet is insured for £500, and is loaned 
by the Countess of Strathmore of Glamis 
Castle. A leather book, with illuminated 
photographs taken from Tennyson,s poems 
and fastened with silver clasps, was designed 
and executed by Mrs. Farquair, who makes 
the loan. A home-spun linen portiere, made 
and embroidered by Anne, Countess of 
Aberdeen in 1740, is sent by the present 
Countess of Aberdeen. The silks of deep 
red and rich greens are as fresh in color as 
if but done last year. 

Three Spanish bags are sent by Mrs. Mor- 
rison Duncan, of Naughton. These were 
purchased in Valentia Market place. Their 
similarity to the two bags of Scottish Fair 
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Isle knitting confirm a tradition that the 
Fair-Islanders learned their beautiful knitting 
and dyeing arts from sailors of the defeated 
Spanish armada galleon commanded by the 
Duke of Moderna Sidonia, which was wrecked 
in 1588 at Fair Isle. Another loan by Mrs. 
Duncan is a portion of ancient hanging in 
green velvet embroidered in raised needle- 
work stuffed underneath, a style which was 
especially used for decoration of mirrors, 
caskets and room hangixigs during the reign 
of the Stuarts in Scotland. Another inter- 
esting object is a Scottish heraldic screen 
with the motto " Nil Sistere Contra " and the 
Nicolson coat-of-arms, embroidered in the 
early part cf the present century by Mrs. 
Catherine Nicolson Mackenzie, the mother 
of Mrs. Duncan, who makes the loan. Beau- 
tiful Shetland shawls, fine as spider web, 
made by the hands of peasant women of the 
Shetland Isles, were sent by Lady Alice 
Leslie. 

Relics of Irish Antiquity. 

An exhibit which will at once attract the 
attention of antiquarians, devout Christians, 
and patriotic Irishmen, as well as that of 
every lover of the beautiful, is made by Ed- 
mond Johnson, of Dublin. Mr. Johnson, 
who is a manufacturing jeweler and a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Antiquarians, has 
long been an enthusiastic student of the work 
of the early Irish metalsmiths and artificers. 
During his long career he has patiently col- 
lected models of all such antiquities as came 
into his hands, and from them he has repro- 
duced exact copies in the original metals 
He was thus able to show at the Fair an ab- 
solutely unique, collection of rare and beauti- 
ful ornaments and sacred emblems the 
originals of some of which have come down 
from the tenth century and, possibly, even 
an earlier period. 



Preliminary to' the exhibition Mr. Johnson 
prepared an elaborate brochure of more than 
one hundred pages giving a description of 
each of the more important objects in his col- 
lection. A majority of them have some con- 
nection with the early history of Christianity 
in Ireland. Oldest and most authentic of 
them all is the famous iron bell of St. Patrick, 
of which Mr. Johnson says : 

It possesses the singular merit of having 
an unbroken history through fourteen thou- 
sand years. The bell is quadrilateral, and is 
formed of two plates of sheet-iron, which are 
bent over so as to meet, and are fastened to- 
gether by a large-headed iron rivets. The 
corners are rounded by a gentle inclination 
of the parts which join. One of the plates 
constitutes the face, the crown and the upper 
third of the back, as well as the adjacent por- 
tion of each side, being doubled over at the 
top and descending to meet the smaller plate, 
which overlaps it at the junction. 

Coated With Bronze. 

Subsequently to the securing the joints by 
rivets the iron frame was consolidated by the 
fusion of bronze into the joints and over the 
surface, giving to the whole a metallic solid- 
ity, which very much enhanced its reasonance, 
as well as contributed to its preservation. 
The inside also was coated with bronze, 
though more irregularly than the outside, 
owing to the unevenness of the surface; and 
the coating seems to have been effected by 
the dipping of the iron shell into a vessel of 
the fused metallic compouud, a process which 
has been employed to a recent date in the 
manufacture of the Wiltshire sheep bells. 
The handle is of iron, let in by projecting 
spikes to perforations on the ridge of the bell, 
and further secured on the outside by bronze 
attachments of its straps. 

One remarkable fact in connection with the 
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relinquary in which this bell was enshrined is 
that since it was made, ubout the year 1091, 
it has never been lost sight of. From the 
beginning it had a special keeper ; in suc- 
ceeding generations its custody was continued 
in the same family, and proved to them a 
source of considerable emolument; and in 
after ages, when its profits ceased to accrue, 
long associations so bound it up with the 
affections of the keeper's family that they 
almost held their existence upon the tenure 
of its safe custody, and thus handed it down 
from generation to generation till the stock 
at last became extinct, and the object of their 
former care passed into a keeping established 
by friendship instead of blood. 

Models of Ancient Shrines. 

Included in the collection are also models 
of more than a dozen ancient shrines, many 
of them identified by the inscriptions upon 
them, and each linked by tradition to the 
name and memory of some great Irish saint. 
There are many examples, too, of antique 
Irish art in the way of brooches, hair orna- 
ments, amulets and pins. The most famous 
among the brooches is known as the Tara 
brooch. Concerning it Mr. Johnson says: 

This surpassingly beautiful article is su- 
perior to any hitherto found in the variety of 
its ornaments and in the exquisite delicacy 
and perfection of its execution. 

The metal of which this brooch is chiefly 
composed was for some time believed to be 
silver, but this supposition has been found to 
be erroneous, and that it is in reality that 
harder metal formed by a combination of 
copper and tin which is called white bronze. 
A peculiarity of this brooch is the attached 
chain, which was intended to keep the pin 
tight and in its proper position. This chain 
is of that peculiar construction known as ^ 
Trichinopoli work. The face of the ornament ' 
48—F 



is overlaid with various ornamented patterns 
of the same class as those found in Irish 
illuminated manuscripts, designed with beau- 
tiful taste, and which arc not confined to the 
front, but also enrich the reverse. A lens of 
no moderate power is necessary if we would 
appreciate the perfect execution of these orna- 
ments. 

How it Was Found. 

The story of its finding is singular. Aug- 
ust 24, 1850, a poor woman who stated that 
her children had picked it up near the sea 
offered it for sale to the proprietor of an old 
iron shop in Dragheda, who refused to pur- 
chase so light and insignificant an article. 
It was subsequently bought by a watchmaker 
in the town, who, after cleaning and examin- 
ing it, proceeded to Dublin and disposed of 
it for nearly as many pounds sterling as he 
had given pence for it, and, after having been 
exhibited at the international exhibitions in 
London, Paris and Dublin, it was sold a 
short time ago to the Royal Irish Academy 
for ^200, on the express condition it should 
never be allowed to leave Ireland. 

As Dr. Petrie has not treated on the me- 
chanical merit of this ornament, I mayobservc 
that the gold wire, of which the inlaid designs 
and the front arc made, and mounted on flat 
plates of gold, has almost defied the best 
filagree workers of the present day to account 
for its manufacture ; for, unlike works of art 
in general, the more highly the brooch is 
magnified the more beautifully ingenious the 
work appears, developing patterns indiscerni- 
ble to the naked eye. 

The Oriental or Eastern character of this 
ornament serves to confirm its Irish origin ; 
for at the time, A. D. 432, when Pope Cck-s- 
tine deputed Magonius (St. Patrick) on his 
mission to Ireland, the arts had taken refuge 
in Byzantium, and from this source, doubt- 
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less, the saint provided himself with the " two 
cunning workmen," which, as stated in his 
life by Lynch, accompanied him to this coun- 
try for the purpose of manufacturing sacra- 
mental plate and other articles in connection 
with religious ceremonies. 

There are described also several magnifi- 
cently jeweled crosses, among them the cross 
of Cong, known to have been made for the 
Church of Tuam in 1 150. Most interesting 
also will be the reproductions of some ancient 
Irish manuscripts which are of great antiquity. 
Altogether the collection embraces over fifty 
objects. 

Old Papers From New Mexico. 
And this chapter closes with notice of 
some musty parchments whose rustle are an 
echo from the days of Ponce de Leon. 

Suing to the Conqueror. 

One of these papers is dated 1696, four 
years after De Vargas had recaptured Santa 
Fe. It is a petition for a bit of ground, pos- 
sibly a piece that the former owner had de- 
serted at the time of the rebellion, sixteen 
years before. Translated into English it 
reads : 

" I, Ana de Archuleta, widow and resident 
of the town of S. Fe, do appear before your 
excellency (De Vargas) in due legal form, 
and under my privilege in the premises and 
state that, God having been pleased to have 
this Province conquered through you for the 
divine humane sovereignty, I petition your 
excellency as the legislator thereof in the 
name of the King, our Sovereign, whom may 
God preserve, and his Royal name, for a 
tract of land that belonged to my aunt, 
Gregoria de Archuleta, as there is no person 
possessed of a better right to ask it than I, 
which tract lies on the hither bank of the 
river at this town, between some plum trees, 



and is otherwise bounded by the lands of the 
Chaplain, Lorenzo Madrid, and I trust from 
your highness that you will make me the 
grant to enable me this summer to build a 
house and plant an acre of corn, for the said 
tract is no larger than that. I ask and sup- 
plicate your Excellency with due submission, 
to be pleased to direct whatever be proper, 
and I swear before God and before the sign 
of the cross that this, my petition, is not 
made in dissimulation." 

The fighting Don granted the widow's 
prayer in a gracious document which begins 
in this manner : 

" At the town of S. Fe on the first of Feb- 
ruary, in the year 1696, before me, Diego de 
Vargas Zapata Lujan Ponce de Leon, Gov- 
ernor and C. G. (Captain Genaral) of the 
Kingdom and Province of Nuevo Mexico, 
restorer, conqueror at his own cost, recon- 
queror and founder thereof," etc. 

This document was signed by De Vargas 
with his full name and rubrica, " Before me, 
Domingo de la Barrada, Secretary, Governor 
and War," whose elaborate rubrica quite over- 
shadows his superior's simple flourish. 

Real Estate Transfers of Old. 
Seventeen years later Luis Duran, son of 
Ana de Archuleta, bargained to sell this 
property (probably inherited from his mother), 
to Ensign Anton Alvarez de Castrillion for a 
sum equal to $150. On August 13, 1713, 
he went before Captain Juan Garcio de la 
Riva, "high Constable of the Inquisition and 
ordinary alcalde of Santa Fe," and made a 
written transfer in which he covenants that 
" should suit or claim (against Alvarez) in 
any event occur let the petition not be heard 
either in or out of court." Duran could not 
write, and in place of his signature is this 
indorsement by a friend : " At the request of 
the vendor — Francis Joseph de Casado." 
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Alvarez then presented a memorial to 
Juan Ignacio Flores Mojollen, then Governor 
and Captain General of New Mexico, who, 
on August 1 6, issued this order: 

" Captain Juan Garcio de la Riva, ordinary 
alcalde of this town, will place this party in 
possession of the house and lands he refers 
to, and I sign the decree with my rubrique." 

A Peculiar Ceremony. 

The ensign took royal possession of the 
property the same day, and a document left 
by Riva details the manner of that peculiar 
ceremony. It says, among other things : 

" I proceeded at once to the said spot, 
accompanied by the said ensign, and being 
at the place, and in the presence of a con- 
course of people, I, said ordinary alcalde, 
took the said ensign by the hand and passed 
through the hall and over the land belong- 
ing to the said house, and he opened and 
closed the door and window and shouted 
aloud, went outside, cast stones and plucked 
up weeds in sign of the possession that in 
the name of the King I gave to him, and he 
took possession in the sign of his ownership." 

In some of these papers the officials apolo- 
gize for writing ,f on this common paper, 
there being no stamped paper in the Province." 

Romance of Two Centuries Ago. 

While General Lew Wallace, the author of 
" Ben Hur," was Governor of New Mexico, 
Mrs. Wallace discovered on a fragile sheet 
the remnants of a love letter dated "Seville, 
November, 1692," and addressed to Antonio 
Eusebio de Cubero, Secretary of General 
Don Diego de Vargas. Its opening mark of 
affection read : 

" To my own true love and faithful knight, 
from his Rosita de Castile." 

In tender language the little Rose of 
Castile wrote of father and brother, away in 



j the wars of Algeria, and she sent a sweet 
song which she had just learned to sing and 
to play on her mandolin. She related in 
quaint terms how she eluded her duenna" to 
steal out into the moonlit night and down 
near the river, " there by the bed of sweet 
basil, dost remember Eusebio Caro?" And 
thus it ran on in the sweetest of love's 
endearments, a romance brought to light 
after two centuries in the tomb of oblivion, 
only to leave the interested sympathizer in 
doubt as to its termination. 

A Historic Snuff-Box. 
An interesting and valuable souvenir is 
the property of Lewis Williams, of Ballevillc, 
111. It is a snuff-box which, according to 
tradition and the written history accompany- 
ing it, was made from the wood of the tree 
that sheltered Sir William Wallace during 
the night after he and his army had been 
defeated in the terrific battle of Falkirk, 
Stirlingshire, Scotland, fought July 22, 1298. 
The tree of which this box* was made was 
cut in pieces and taken by the Scotch 
soldiers and patriots and made into souve- 
nirs to honor and remember the brave and 
patriotic Wallace, defeated in that signal 
battle in which many thousand of Wallace's 
men were slain. 

Six Hundred Years Old. 

The box, which has several compart- 
ments, is now nearly six hundred years old, 
and is in an almost perfect state of preserva- 
tion, with the exception of the loss of several 
of the hinges to the lids. The wood from 
which this ancient snuff-box is made no one 
appears to be familiar with, though, accord- 
ing to tradition, it is oak. It somewhat re- 
sembles the cherry of the present day in 
color. 

The box is five inches long and two and 
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three-fourth inches wide, being oval-shaped 
on the top, with a flat bottom. In the mid- 
dle of the box is a compartment for snuff, 
which is closed by a lid, upon which is a 
silver plate bearing the engraving of the 
Scottish coat-of-arms. The hinges of this 
lid, which are of wood, have become worn 
out from age and use. In each end there is 
also a compartment closed with lids. The 
hinges of one of these lids are yet in good 
condition, while the others are long since 
gone. 

The compartment in one end is for wafers, 
which were in general use in those and later 
times. The compartment in the other end 
was apparently made for ink and quills, as 
there are two circular holes, one on each 
side of the box, running nearly its whole 
length. In the middle of the box, and just 
under where the lid of the snuff compart- 
ment fastens, is another narrow lid. This 
closes a compartment which seems to have 
been made for the keeping of parchment, or 
paper, perhaps, and which is constructed be- 
tween the bottom of the box and the bottom 
of the snuff compartment. Near each end of 
the box is a band of silver, and around the 
edges of the lids of the end compartments 
there were bands also, but they are long 
since gone. The box has yet a high polish, 
and is good for many years to come; 

Its Changeful Career. 

This box was presented to General Wash- 
ington by the Earl of Buchan, who had 
received it from the Goldsmiths' Company of 
Edinburg, Scotland, which company, at the 
request of the Earl, consented to transfer it 
to General Washington. The box at that 
time was considered a valuable souvenir gift 
on account of its age and history, and was in 
a manner revered by Scottish chiefs and 
people on account of the events its existence 



commemorated. It was therefore considered 
a very proper gift to the central figure and 
chief of a nation that had thrown off the 
yoke of oppression and established itself on 
a basis of independence similar to that for 
which the great Wallace and his followers 
had fought. 

Bequeathed by Washington. 

Washington, in his last will, made a special 
bequest of the box in this language: "To 
the Earl of Buchan I recommit the 'box 
made of the oak that sheltered the great Sir 
William Wallace, after the battle of Falkirk,' 
presented to me by his Lordship in terms too 
flattering for me to repeat, with the request 
to ' pass it, on the event of my decease, to 
the man in my country who shall appear to 
merit it best, upon the same conditions that 
have induced him to send it to me.' 

" Whether easy or not to select the man 
who might comport with his Lordship's 
opinion in this respect is not for me to say, 
but, conceiving that no disposition of this 
valuable curiosity can be more eligible than 
the recommitment of it to his own cabinet, 
agreeably to the original design of the Gold- 
smiths' Company of Edinburgh, who pre- 
sented it to him, and, at his request, con- 
sented that it should be transferred to me, I 
do give and bequeath the same to his Lord- 
ship ; and, in case of his decease, to his heir r 
with my grateful thanks for the distinguished 
honor of presenting it to me, and more 
especially for the favorable sentiments with 
which he accompanied it." 

In 1876 the managers of the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia desired to obtain 
it for exhibition, but Mr. Williams refused to 
let it go out of his possession. 

On the death of Mr. V. L. Williams, in 
1879, tn * s interesting relic passed into the 
possession of Lewis Williams, his son, its 
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present owner, who as zealously guards and 
as greatly prizes the ancient snuff-box as did 
his father. 

The Columbus Gallery. 

In describing the Convent of La Rabida, 
with the musty relics it enshrines, which en- 
chain and fascinate the attention of every 
visitor, allusion was made to the seventy- 
eight different portraits of Columbus which 
look down from the walls of hall and cell, 
refectory and chapel. No two of them are 
alike, nor do they resemble each other half 
so much as do the portraits of different 
personages which often adorn the pages of 
pictorial journals. 

Each artist has idealized Columbus accord- 
ing to the prevalent idea of that aggressive 
individuality in the age and country to which 
he painted. Avery good idea of the estima- 
tion in which the great voyager was held by 
different people may be had from the manner 
in which he is portrayed by these various 
artists. 

Diverse and Perplexing. 

There are Columbuses on the wall hun- 
dreds of years old, others less hoary, and 
still others wet with seeming freshness, when 
the date of the great event in the life of the 
character they pretend to reproduce is 
remembered. 

Of all these portraits there is not authen- 
tically an actual contemporary picture of 
Columbus, though their lived great artists in 
his time, and he supposedly must have been 
the great character of the age, worthy to 
have had his countenance perpetuated on 
canvas by the master painter of the epoch. 

Hundreds of years old though some of 
the portraits are, and limned, even, during the 
lifetimeof Columbus, there are no two of this 
period alike ; they are as dissimilar as those 



of more recent date, where the artist has 
imagined and idealized his subject. 

From Buccaneer to Priest. 

As many faces as the moon has, challenge 
the criticism of the observer. In this pic- 
ture, (as no doubt in the mind of the artist 
who drew it), Columbus is a brutal, devil- 
may-care Pirate, with the lust for blood and 
gold written in every lineament, and the eye 
hard with the impress of evil knowledge as 
that of a tiger after a foray. 

In the next, we still have the counterpart 
of a " rover bold ;" but this time he is repre- 
sented with softer features and a streak of 
good nature in expression ; here, in fact, he 
is the " mildest mannered man that ever cut a 
throat or scuttled a ship." Again he comes 
before us as the pensive student, looking 
more apt to write a sonnet than to face 
a gale, and to pace a moonlit lime walk than 
to strut a quarter-deck. And so, by turns, 
he is soldier, scholar, priest, pirate, Dutch, 
Irish, or Italian, according to the mind or 
mood of the painter. 

The Lotta Picture. 

This is the most familiar counterfeit of the 
Columbian physiognamy to the American 
public because of its quasi adoption as official 
by the United States Government. It is 
stamped upon the half million of silver 
souvenir coins which Congress issued in aid 
of the Exposition ; and the people have paid 
a dollar for fifty cents to get possession of 
these medals, but they got an impossible 
Columbus. The face that Lotta drew could 
no more have discovered America than 
Queen Isabella could have scaled a burning 
volcano barefoot. It is the face of a pensive 
dreamer, a student of impractical things, and 
is more expressive of timidity than any other 
moral quality. 
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The Yanez portrait, is a Spanish treasure 
loaned from the royal art collections at 
Madrid, and the living descendants of the 
first Almirante de Indos and Duke Veragua 
regard the portrait with favor and reverence. 
Columbus is here delineated as a high church 
dignatary, and is so robed ; and the sem- 
blance needs only to be intensified by setting 
a miter on his head. The face here is that 
of one who might have burned you, or had 
your thighs pricked with red-hot irons for 
not agreeing with some of his notions about 
the shape of this world, or the temperature of 
the next, but it is not that of one with the 
brain to plan and the will to execute a great 
enterprise. It might have been the Grand 
Inquisitor. It is not the Lord High 
Admiral. 

And then on These. 

The Ballini portrait makes Columbus a 
native of Holland, and in plumpness of face, 
complexion and rotundity of figure invests 
him with the dignities of a burgomaster and 
of no unimportant seaport, at that. 

Thomas Jefferson's copy of the Florentine 
Columbus is Napoleonic in features, though 
the figure is garbed in the attire of a lawn- 
tennis-playing English curate. 

George Washington and Columbus did 
they resemble each other? There is his- 
torical contention to this day as to which one 
was the greater character. If faces betoken 
anything Rincon has made Columbus so 
much like Washington that that they can be 
reckoned as "two peas in a pod." 

The Cancelleria portrait makes Columbus 
the victor in the forensic arena and not the 
sailor hero of the quarter deck. Massive of 
brow, high of forehead, with protruding and 
brilliant eyes, hair brushed back and the 
shoulders draped with the folds of a toga, 



the Cancelleria Columbus can be no other 
than Marc Antony decrying the accession of 
Csesar. 

The Cogaleto portrait is a fair but not flat- 
tered likeness of Archbishop Ireland, though 
it lacks the manful character to be read in 
the face of the famous champion of Ameri- 
canism. 

Bryan's Columbus is a red-faced, rough- 
riding English squire of the type described 
in Tom Jones. The Brisea portrait is that 
of an English courtier of the Elizabethan 
era, and might easily be taken as a careless 
sketch of Sir Walter Raleigh, with his lace 
ruffs, pigeon collar and pointed beard. 

The Rinck portrait gives to the life a jolly 
old Dutch skipper, like Mynheer's Van 
Dunck, who, "though he never got drunk, 
drank brandy and water freely," and was 
evidently the work of one of that convivial 
school of Dutch artists who believed only 
in sea water and measured a man by the 
number of bottles he could stow away with- 
out losing his trim. The original of this 
picture was probably a good-natured smug- 
gler who never sailed further than the white 
cliffs of old England. The conception might 
have been taken from Sir Walter Scott. 

The next picture is by Meng and has the 
merit of originality. It preserves, as accu- 
rately as do the pages of "Ivanhoe," the 
memory of the pious and popular Friar 
Tuck, the chaplain of Robin Hood's band of 
Sherwood foresters, and the man who out- 
sung Richard of the Lion Heart after a 
breezy night over the " merrie brown bowl." 

A Large Field of Choice. 

And so on the Columbuses at the modern 
Convent of La Rabida look from the walls 
with flattened or distorted and misrepresented 
features upon a room quaintly reproduced as 
nearly like as possible the one in which 
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Columbus himself shared the frugal meal of 
prior and monks. 

Elsewhere about the building there are 
albino Columbuses, red-headed Colons and 
one dark-complexioned, black-haired, ebon- 
whiskered, coarse, cruel-featured Christobal, 
who looked as if he were about to scuttle a 
ship or make captives of the Spanish main 
"walk the plank." And Mephisto, ruffled 
and bejeweled, with elongated and sinister 
countenance, is made to do service for the 
man whom the world honors, in Jomord's 
conception of the great Genoese. 

The figures in Mrs. Jarley's wax-works 
were never so numerously transformed as 
Columbus has been painted and penciled 
through all the 400 years since 1492, as any 
one can see by visiting the Convent of La 
Rabida. 

The Moro Columbus. 

This, the subject of so much eager con- 
troversy, is the property of Mr. Charles F. 
Gunther, of Chicago, and is a work of un- 
doubted age and merit, and of value with- 
out regard to the questions raised by stick- 
lers for certain lines of evidence. It repre- 
sents the kind of man that Columbus must 
have been. It expresses mind, character, 
nerve, enterprise, experience. Of all the 
portraits it most conforms to the popular 
idea and is the most pleasing. 

The Kansas Zoo. 

Prof. L. L. Dyche, Professor of Zoology 
in the State University, has a large collection 
of animals in the Kansas State Building at 
the World's Fair. Taken together with the 
sheaves of wheat and the bunches of corn 
and sunflowers, this exhibit compares favor- 
ably with that of any State on the grounds, 
not excepting Iowa with her fine decorations 
in corn and grasses and State band thrown 
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in. The principal feature is the collection of 
animals, and the visitor catching a glimpse 
of blue skies and mountain ranges as he 
enters the doors does not pause until he has 
his hands on the rustic railing. 

A Bit of Nature. 

In front is a towering cliff. Through the 
agency of a deceptive canvas and a bewilder- 
ing lot of blue, with white clouds scattered 
over it, this pile of moss-covered rocks 
appears to be mountain-high. The artist has 
helped the deception by painting lofty peaks 
that cany the sight-scer beyond the borders 
of the Sunflower State and plant him at the 
feet of the Rockies. This imaginary flight is 
made realistic by a group of mountain sheep 
perched upon the ledge of rock. The top 
ledge is surmounted with a handsome buck, 
his heavy horns held lightly aloft as he gazes 
with a glittering glass eye at the World's 
Fair spectators. The pose is natural. 

The professor believes in nature as he 
found it in the fastnesses, and, having mounted 
his own animals, has succeeded in putting as 
much action as possible into the paper pulp 
bodies. One ewe is in the act of climbing 
up a huge bowlder that stands at an angle of 
45 degrees. The knees are bent and the 
body pushed forward in the effort. In all 
the cases the poise is so natural that the 
easterner is tempted to clap his hands to sec 
the sheep jump down and alight upon their 
horns. 

Native Animals. 

Prof. Dyche did not stop at mountain 
sheep. When he made this collection he 
he had the pelts of 147 wild animals, most 
of them garnered by himself in the regions 
of the United States. It took him two years, 
and he traveled from the sunny confines of Kan- 
sas to the snow-locked lakes of Manitoba, 
taking in the Rocky Mountains on the way. 
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In the northern part of Wisconsin he shot 
a bull moose. This was a prize, for, besides 
leading a long chase, he is the largest speci- 
men ever mounted. Wh en killed he weighed 
1, 800 pounds. His antlers tipped the beam 
at 100 pounds. His hide weighed 150 
pounds, and his heart 5 pounds. The moose 
stands to the left of the little cyclorama. Mr. 
Dyche can stand straight up and the top of 
his head just touches the whiskers on the 
lower jaw of the animal. A cow moose, 
riding down a poplar tree, that her two calves 
may browse off the leaves, stands in front of 
her liege lord. 

Next the railing is a group of Virginia 
deer, sleek and fat and fit for the flint-lock 
rifle of Daniel Boone. Between the big moose 
and the mountain are a number of caibou or 
mule deer. Below the ledge upon which the 
heavy-horned sheep are standing a mountain 
lion is just creeping out of he:" lair between 
two bowlders. She has a half-grown whelp 
by her side. 

Some Big Game. 

A grizzly bear, with his fore paws on a 
log, is returning the gaze of the sight-seer. 
Mr. Dyche well remembers that poise, for 
this was his first big game, and this identical 
bear had his white claws on top of a fallen 
tree in the dense forests of the mountains when 
the bullet flew true to its mark. A mammoth 
elk, 10 feet 9 inches from the ground to the 
tip of the antlers, appears ready to spring 
away upon a stretch of prairie to the right. 
In front is a huge buffalo, and by his side a 
cow and little buffalo calf, over which the 
women visitors go into ecstasies. A rabbit 
nestles behind a tuft of grass near the feet of 
the elk. Sight-seers have to look twice 
before they catch a glimpse of him. The 
attitude is characteristic of the animal and 
is strikingly true to life. 



Coons, Lynx and Wildcats. 

Directly in front of the railing is a real- 
istic bit of landscape gardening. No flow- 
ers are there, but the ground is as natural as 
Mother Earth. A hollow log shows the 
front entrance to the house of a coon and 
the coon is on the log. Two lynx, with big, 
hairy feet that look like boxing gloves, have 
taken up a position on the limbs and body 
of a fallen tree. Wolves, wildcats and moun- 
tain lions congregated here in a World's 
Fair convention, each telling the tale of his 
native clime in a language plainer than that 
found in the colored plates in books on nat- 
ural history. Here is to be seen the carcass 
of a buffalo, over which a number of wolves 
are fighting. 

Mr. Dyche found this carcass on the 
western borders of Kansas and got three of 
the wolves at the same time. There is just 
one animal in the collection that is not classi- 
fied as " wild." That exception is " Co- 
manche," a sturdy pony who alone survived 
the Custer massacre. A few scars show 
under the bay hairs to tell the tale and a 
placard at his forefeet finish the story. 

An Illusive Effect. 
The visitor surveying this scene will be 
quite sure that the rotten timber a pair of 
fighting moose are breaking into fragments 
was picked up on the Calcumet bot- 
toms. And the pile of rocks he is sure 
came from Lemont. There is no question 
about the trees and stumps and twigs. And 
there is where he makes a mistake. If the 
critic could go up on top and look down he 
would find that the sturdy oak, whose bark 
is rubbed smooth by moose and deer, is a 
hollow delusion made of papier mache. The 
pine tree, too, is made of the same material, 
and so are the ground and logs and rotting 
timber. Even the solid rocks are hollow, 
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and when Mr. Dyche wants to, he opens one 
of them and disappears down a mysterious 
passage. A solution of shellac and glue 
gives a surface to the paper pulp which has 
first been skillfully molded. Mr. Dyche has 
made the mountains and trees and the 
ground they stand in showing the skill of a 
sculptor and the eye of an artist. 

The old-fashioned way of stuffing a tanned 
hide full of hay has fallen into disuse in the 
Kansas State University. Papier mache 
models are made in molds, and over this is 
drawn the skin of the animal. Iron rods do 
for bones and orbs of glass for the eyes. 
Sharp needles and strong threads do the 
rest, and when finished the original animal is 
there in all his glory and without his cares. 

Ancient Swedish Clock. 

John M. Bruner of Chicago exhibits a 
clock that has ticked away for 365 years, and 
to all appearances is good for as many more, 
It was made in Bruatorp, Sweden, in 1528, 
by Sven Johan Molin, and came into Mr. 
Bruner 's possession during a recent visit to 
the old country. The clock is a good time- 
keeper, and has the advantage over time- 
pieces of to-day that what repairing is neces- 



sary can be done by a boy with a sharp jack- 
knife. 

In appearance the clock is a real curiosity. 
It rests on a shelf about eight feet from the 
floor. There are no springs; fourteen feet 
of cord, a small weight, such as is used as a 
balance on ordinary scales, and two iron rings 
being the power that runs it. The cord 
hangs loose at the bottom, being run through 
one of the rings to keep it straight and to 
prevent its twisting. One end is attached to 
a small spindle, on which it is wound, and 
the other passing through the second iron 
ring is fastened to the weight. 

The mechanism consists of only four 
wheels, and they arc made of wood. The 
pendulum is about two feet long, and consists 
of an iron rod, the regulator being a flat 
piece of iron, long since rusted with age. The 
figures 3 and 9 on the dial are upside down. 
The clock has but one hand — the hour indi- 
cator — but the space between the hours is so 
divided that one can tell by the location of 
the hand exactly where the minute hand 
would be. The dial bears this inscription : 
"Sven Johan Molin. Bruatonp, 1528." 
Mr. Bruner says there is not, to his knowl- 
edge, another such clock in this country. 
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AFTER the formal opening of the 
Exposition on May 12th there 
was a short period in which a 
feeling of despondency and appre- 
hension was apparent among the men who 
had all along been the life of the enterprise 
— who had made jest of obstacles and ridi- 
culed difficulties. The weather had for weeks 
been persistently bad, and tested the roofs 
of the great buildings with a series of drench- 
ing rain storms which rendered extensive 
repairs necessary. The effect of the constant 
floods which descended from leaden skies 
was to delay operations of all kinds, but 
especially the preparation and advancement 
of the grounds. 

The attendance was small compared to the 
extravagant estimates which hope had regis- 
tered. The treasury was running low, and 
expenses kept up to high-water mark, while 
the anticipated influx of resources was slow 
to materialize. Midway Plaisance was in an 
unfinished condition, with the prospect of 
long delay in contributing to the resources 
to any appreciable degree. The exhibitors 
were provokingly dilatory in some of the 
departments, and the scene upon the 
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floors of the Manufactures and other build- 
ings was one of dismay and confusion. The 
pessimist and the alarmist came to the front 
with promptness and great alacrity. Prophe- 
cies of disaster were rife. Some newspapers 
joined in a chorus of depreciation and hostile 
criticism, and the wildest statements of finan- 
cial recklessness and impending bankruptcy- 
were rife. 

The temporary depression in temper which 
came to the leading spirits was but a natural 
reaction in the moment of accomplishment, 
after years of such laborious and continued ef- 
fort as has seldom been paralleled. That 
there were some causes for uneasiness is un- 
deniable, but the evils were all apparent 
and open to remedy; and compared with the 
superlative success which had been accom- 
plished architecturally, and in the collection 
from all quarters of the globe of all that was 
most rich and rare and useful in art, science, 
and industry, were but as the infinitesimal 
mole upon the cheek of beauty. 

The most serious ground for just criticism 
was to be found in the laxity of adminis- 
tration growing out of the divided authority 
and ill-defined powers of the Executive 
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officers. Under the dual organization, and 
the peculiar jurisdiction accorded the joint 
Boards of Control and the Council of Admin- 
istration, the Director-General was for months 
little more than a figure-head so far as any 
capacity to regulate affairs in certain depart- 
ments of the Exposition were concerned. 

The want of a head to affairs became pain- 
fully obvious when the opening of the Fair 
presented numberless details of administra- 
tion for settlement daily ; and no honest his- 
torian can fail to admit that there were glar- 
ing evidences of mismanagement and injus- 
tice, and many instances of impolitic dealing 
with the exhibitors and the public, which 
threatened grave results. 

About this time also the relations between 
the Commission and the Directory were seri- 
ously strained, especially in reference to 
the question of opening or closing the Fair 
on Sunday; and the danger of an open and 
irreparable breach between the two bodies 
seemed imminent. 

Happily all these difficulties were over- 
come, some measureably, most of them 
entirely. Ere long the Springtime burst 
upon the grounds in all its glory ; the hands 
of industry were released from thraldom, 
and as if by magic the signs of beauty and 
order sprung out of chaos. Soon the reg- 
istry of visitors mounted up to a daily aver- 
age equalling the most sanguine estimate. 
Coincidently expenses were reduced. The 
day of realization came with full fruition of 
all the hopes which had been embarked in 

the Fair. 

Reorganization. 

The plan of reorganization of the adminis- 
trative methods vested the ultimate power of 
decision in the Council of Administration, 
and did away with the cumbrous and expen- 
sive machinery of many committees, and of 
officers with high-sounding titles and infinite 
power for mischief. The Director-General 



became the chief executive officer of the Ex- 
position, with Major D. H. Burnham as next 
in rank. Heretofore the Director-general 
had been only recognized as the creation of 
the National Commission, and was subjected 
to interference and annoyance by the subor- 
dinate officials who owed their existence to 
the Directory and claimed to be independent 
of his control. 

The election of Colonel Davis as director- 
general of the Chicago board of directors 
was a triumph and a just recognition of the 
value and fidelity of his services. For three 
years a small but active clement of the board 
fought the proposition every time it was pre- 
sented. They refused to recognize him as 
their official, although he had been a member 
of the directory since its organization, and 
persisted in declaring that he was only the 
Director-general of the National Board. 
Colonel Davis kept his patience, and said 
" the time would come before the Fair ended 
when all the forces would be brought under 
one head." He regarded the plan of admin- 
istration about to be accepted as the only one 
under which the Fair could be economically 
and safely managed, and believed that a tre- 
mendous saving could have been affected if 
it had been adopted three years ago. 

Retrenchment. 

Simultaneously with this important action 
decisive steps were taken to reduce the ex- 
penditures to a figure approximately econom- 
ical. The bad weather, the delay in install- 
ing exhibits, and various other causes had 
conspired to keep on duty the full working 
force beyond the time when it had been 
thought all outlays for construction and like 
accounts would cease. 

The knife was applied with vigorous hand. 
The installation department was abolished. 
The clerical force in the various bureaus was 
brought down to the lowest possible number 
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consistent with efficiency. Some of the chiefs 
consented to a reduction in their remunera- 
tion. The pay rolls of the construction de- 
partment were brought down to one-fourth 
of their original figures. The band of guides 
was abolished, and the force of Columbian 
Guards was decreased from twenty-two hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred men. By the lopping 
off" of employees a saving of quite eighteen 
thousand dollars a day was effected. 

The Fair Open on Sunday: 

This much-vexed question was brought to 
a practical head in the latter part of May by 
the Directory's repeal of the order there- 
tofore in force requiring the gates to be 
closed on Sunday. This requirement had 
been passed upon and approved by the Na- 
tional Commission, and was therefore the 
joint act of the two bodies. 

When the resolution ordaining a change 
of policy was brought before the Commission 
a lengthy and heated debate ensued, pro- 
tracted through several days. When finally 
a vote was taken a majority of the commis- 
sioners present were opposed to receding 
from the original decision. But Commis- 
sioner De Young, of California (Vice-Presi- 
dent of the body, and occupying the Chair 
in the absence of President Palmer), ruled 
that the action of the Directory ordering the 
Fair to be opened was sustained, — on the 
ground that a majority of the entire member- 
ship of the National Commission was re- 
quired to nullify any regulation adopted by 
the former body. This ruling excited sharp 
protest ; but the session of the Commission 
ended, leaving matters in that shape ; and on 
Sunday, June 4th, the Exposition was thrown 
open to the public. 

In the meantime steps had been taken to 
test before the Courts the right of the Expo- 
sition authorities to contravene the provision 
of the Act of Congress which made Sunday 



closing a condition of certain appropriations 
of money. The first proceeding, inaugurated 
in the State Courts of Illinois, resulted in an 
order restraining the management from clos- 
ing the gates on Sunday. 

Legal Proceedings. 

Another bill was filed in the United States 
Circuit Court praying for an injunction against 
the Directors and officers restraining them 
from opening the gates on Sunday. The 
case was heard before Judges Woods, Jenk- 
ins and Grosscup, of the Federal bench ; and 
on Thursday, June 8th, they handed down a 
decision granting the prayer of the petition- 
ers and affirming in positive terms the rights 
of Congress to prescribe, and of the Court to 
enforce, the Sunday regulation. 

Not dismayed by this apparent defeat, the 
Directors now carried their contention to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the United States, 
a tribunal whose decision would be final 
under the circumstances ; as the Supreme 
Court of the United States could not be 
reached in time to give a contrary decree 
practical effect before the Exposition would 
have come to an end. 

It was contended by the Sabbatarians that 
the Circuit Court had no jurisdiction in the 
case, but Chief-Justice Fuller when applied 
to granted a writ of supersedeas and rehear- 
ing, and associating with himself Judge Bunn, 
of Wisconsin, and Judge Allen, of Illinois, 
gave the appellants the audience they claimed 
for review of the dictum of the lower Court. 
Before these learned jurists all the phases of 
the law involved were again elaborately 
argued; and on Saturday, June 17th, the 
Chief-Justice handed down the unanimous 
opinion of the Court, sustaining the Directors 
in their position and reversing the decree of 
the lower Court. 

The Chief-Justice read the conclusions of 
the Court, as follows : 
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The Famous Decision. 

Deeming it desirable that this matter should 
be disposed of at once, we shall announce the 
result at which we have arrived, postponing 
for want of time the elaboration of our views 
which will be hereafter given. 

Appellees have submitted a motion to dis- 
miss this appeal upon the ground that the 
jurisdiction of the Circuit Court was in issue; 
that the case involved the construction or 
application of the Constitution of the United 
States, and that the constitutionality of a law 
of the United States was drawn into question 
therein; that therefore the appeal from a final 
decree would lie to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and not to this Court, and 
hence that this appeal, which is from an in- 
terlocutory order, cannot be maintained under 
the seventh section of the judiciary act of 
March 3, 1 891. 

We do not understand that the power of 
the Circuit Court to hear and determine the 
cause was denied, but that appellants con- 
tended that the United States had not, by 
their bill, made a case properly cognizable in 
a court of equity; the objection was a want 
equity, and not the want of power ; the juris- 
diction of the Circuit Court was therefore not 
in issue within the intent and meaning of 
the act. 

So far as the construction or application of 
the Constitution of the United States and the 
constitutionality of the laws of the United 
States are concerned, we are of opinion that 
the order we are called upon to review in- 
volved or drew in question neither the one 
nor the other in the sense that the action of 
the Circuit Court was invoked to dispose of 
or proceeded upon the disposition of a con- 
tention raised as to either. 

The ground of the decision had no refer- 
ence to the construction or application of the 
Constitution, or the validity of the acts of 
Congress in respect to that instrument, and 



the conclusions upon which the order was 
entered were unaffected by considerations of 
that character. The jurisdiction of this Court 
to review the order cannot be defeated at the 
instance of appellees, because the constitu- 
tionality of the acts upon which they rely 
might have been challenged by their adver- 
saries. The motion to dismiss is overruled. 

Main Point at Issue. 

The question to be determined is whether 
upon this record a preliminary injunction 
should have been granted. The bill avers 
that the defendants are unsurping an unlaw- 
ful authority over the Exposition and 
grounds, and in virtue thereof are assuming 
to open the gates on Sunday in contravention 
of the acts of Congress, and notwithstanding 
such opening would be of great injury and a 
grevious prejudice to the public good and to 
the World's Fair of the people of the United 
States. 

It is not charged that any property inter- 
ests of the complainant will be affected by 
the threatened action, nor is there any allega- 
tion of irreparable injury or probable loss 
by reason thereof. But it is said that the 
interposition of the court may be rested upon 
the protection of the United States in their 
possession, use and regulation of the grounds 
for purposes of the exposition, upon the doc- 
trine of charitable trusts and upon the princi- 
ples applicable to the restraint of negative 
covenants. 

It is true that undertakings upon sufficient 
consideration not to do a given thing may, 
on occasion, be enforced by restraint of their 
violation ; and in such instances the element 
of pecuniary damage or injury to the coven- 
antee is not treated as of essential import- 
ance. The furnishing of the 5,000,000 sou- 
venir coins was conditioned upon the local 
corporation's providing and expending, in 
addition to the many millions it had already 
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contributed, the further sum of $2,500,000, 
and the giving to the government of a satis- 
factory guarantee that it would provide all 
additional sums necessary for completing all 
construction work prior to May I, 1893, and 
was subject to two conditions subsequently, 
namely, the payment by the corporation of 
all the expenses, costs, and charges of the 
great departments of the Exposition and the 
closing of the Exposition on Sunday. 

Does not Warrant Intervention. 

In view of the vast previous expenditures 
of the corporation, the manner and extent of 
the obligations assumed, the rights of aH 
parties concerned, and the nature of these 
conditions as conditions subsequent, we do 
not think this is a proper case for the appli- 
cation of the rule in question. Nor can we 
concur in the proposition that the appropria- 
tion of the $2,500,000 amounted to a charit- 
able trust upon certain conditions warrant- 
ing the intervention of a Court of Equity. 

The appropriation was made in terms for 
the purpose of aiding in defraying the cost 01 
the completion of the work, and to be paid 
over on vouchers for labor done, material 
furnished, and services performed in the pros- 
ecution of a common work. It was an ap- 
propriation for the benefit of the local cor- 
poration, to help it out of financial difficulty 
and to enable it to complete its undertaking, 
and as such does not fall within the accepted 
definitions of charitable gifts for the benefit 
of an indefinite class of persons and consid- 
ered as public and not private benefactions. 
So far as the purpose for which the appro- 
priation was substantially made is concerned, 
that purpose had to be accomplished before 
the money was paid over. 

This brings us to consider the position 
that the court might intervene to protect the 
possession of the United States in their pos- 
session of their exhibit, in reference to which 



no question arises, but an asserted right to 
the possession of the entire grounds of the 
Exposition and all of the exhibits. The dif- 
ficulty here is that it is a local corporation 
which is in actual, lawful possession, under 
the laws of the State and the ordinances of 
the South Park commissioners ; a posession 
recognized by the acts of Congress and es- 
sential to the construction and administra- 
tion of the Exposition by the corporation. 
In that construction the corporation has in- 
vested $ 16,000,000 under circumstances which 
preclude the view that the United States had 
exclusive dominion and authority in the 
premises. 

Has Qualified Possession. 

It is perfectly clear that Congress never 
intended that the government should become 
responsible for the construction of any of the 
buildings except its own, or for the work ot 
preparation and administration, while it was 
intended that the Exposition should receive 
the sanction of the government, and in that 
sense, as remarked by Chief Justice Waite in 
the Philadelphia case, be impressed with a 
national and international character. Of 
course the government has qualified posses- 
sion of the site, but we find nothing m this 
record upon which to base the intervention 
of a court of equity on that account. 

We cannot now pause to discuss the va- 
rious questions necessarily considered by us, 
and to be treated in the opinion which will 
be filed. It is sufficient to say that we per- 
ceive no tenable ground excepting this case 
from the ordinary rule which requires, in 
order to the exercise of jurisdiction in chan- 
cery by injunction, some injury to property, 
whether actual or prospective ; some invasion 
of property or civil rights, and some injury, 
irreparable in its nature, which cannot be re- 
dressed at law. This is not such a case, and 
the result is that the order will be reversed 
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and the cause remanded for further proceed- 
ings not inconsistent with this conclusion. 

Settled the Matter. 

This practically settled the question. It is 
not our province to take part in the contro- 
versy which this subject has evoked. It only 
remains to say as a matter of fact, and there- 
fore clearly the duty of the historian to 
record, that Sunday has not proved a popular 
day with visitors. By glancing at the tabu- 
lated statement of daily admissions which 
will be found in the Appendix of this work, 
it will be found that the average attend- 
ance on that day has been from fifty to sixty 
per cent, below that of any other. The 
majority of the State and Foreign buildings 
are closed on Sunday ! The great majority 
of the exhibits are covered over with cloths; 
the usual programme of amusements is omit- 
ted, except that Midway Plaisance is in full 
blast; and the people are conspicuously 
absent. The reader is left to draw his own 
conclusions. 

On the third of July the National Commis- 
sion convened for a continuous session until 
November 1st, and a movement was at once 
inaugurated by President Palmer and others 
to place that body on record as opposed to 
Sunday opening; yet as such action would 
have no binding force, but only would be a 
very proper expression of respect for the will 
of the Congress which created the commis- 
sion, these proceedings were generally re- 
garded in the light of a post mortem examina- 
tion, and excited little interest except among 
those directly interested. 

Towards the end of June a cloud of threat- 
ening import gathered over the Fair. The 
systems of awards and distinctions was dic- 
tated by the Congress of the United States, 
and was based substantially upon that which 
obtained at the Philadelphia Centennial. It 
differs from the system universally in vogue 



abroad in several essential particulars. In 
the first place, there are no grades in the dis- 
tinctions to be conferred, the standard of 
excellence being the only one recognized. 

The System of Awards. 

In the second place, the distribution of 
work among the judges is so arranged that 
the function of the collective juries is only to 
pass upon the conclusions reached by the in- 
dividual examiners. To both of these de- 
partures from accustomed methods the for- 
eign commissioners made strenuous objec- 
tion. It was seemingly in vain that their at- 
tention was called to the fact that the law of 
Congress was supreme, and that neither the 
Commission nor the Directory could estab- 
lish degrees of distinction in the face of its 
positive mandate. 

Equally to no purpose were the repeated dec- 
larations and explanations of Mr. John Boyd 
Thacher, of New York, chairman of the Exe- 
cutive Committee on Awards, to the effect 
that all the distinctive features of the jury 
system had been preserved, and only its 
clumsy and ineffective features dispensed 
with. The discontent spread and intensified 
until, at last, at a general meeting, the entire 
body of foreign exhibitors, through the rep- 
resentatives of their governments, respect- 
ively, with the exception of Great Britain, 
withdrew their exhibits from competition. 

This was a denouement so serious as to 
call for the most serious consideration of the 
authorities. A halt was called, and negotia- 
tions were opened with a sincere desire on 
both sides to make all reasonable conces- 
sions. After the exercise of much diplomacy, 
a modus vivendi was ageed on which placated 
all the alien representatives but those of 
France, who still remain, as the formal noti- 
fication expresses it, " iehors Ie roneours" 
This does not mean, however, that the goods 
are taken from the display, but only that 
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they are not offered for official recognition 
in the distribution of distinctions. It is 
hoped, however, that France will reconsider 
this determination, and re-enter her superb 
exhibit for review by the judges. 

Rules Governing the Awards. 

As amended and perfected the regulations 
governing this important branch of opera- 
tions at the Exposition are as follows. They 
were promulgated under signature of the 
Director General and of Mr. Thacher: 

Rule I. Conformably to the determination 
of the Commission, "awards shall be granted 
upon specific points of excellence or advance- 
ment formulated in words by a board of 
judges or examiners, who shall be competent 
experts." 

Board of Judges. Rule II. This board of 
judges, which shall be composed, so far as 
practicable, of competent experts, shall be 
divided into thirteen Committees, one of 
which shall be assigned to each of the thir- 
teen great departments of the Exposition, as 
recognized by the classification adopted by 
the World's Columbian Commission; pro- 
vided, however, that the committees assigned 
to the Departments of Live Stock, Agricul- 
ture, and Horticulture shall be subdivided 
into such sub-committees as the Executive 
Committee on Awards shall deem expedient, 
and each such sub-committee shall perform 
the duties assigned to it by the Executive 
Committee on Awards. 

The number of judges composing this 
board, and each committee thereof, shall 
hereafter be determined. There shall be one 
or more women judges upon all committees 
authorized to award prizes for exhibits which 
may be produced in whole or in part by fe- 
male labor; and the number of women upon 
such committee shall be hereafter determined 
according to the method heretofore pre- 
scribed by said Commission, after conference 



with the president of the Board of Lady 
Managers and the Awards Committee 
thereof. 

Individual Judges. Rule III. The indi- 
vidual members of the said thirteen commit- 
tees shall be, so far as possible, competent 
experts, and shall perform such duties and 
examine such exhibits as shall be assigned 
them by the Executive Committee on 
Awards; provided, however, that it shall be 
the right and duty of the departmental com- 
mittee of each department, in every case 
where the character of the exhibit or the 
general interest involved be such as, in the 
judgment of a majority, to warrant and justify 
it, to notify the Executive Committee on 
Awards that there ought to be a special com- 
mittee to assist the individual judge in con- 
ducting the preliminary examination of a 
particular exhibit, and also indicating the 
number whereof such special committees 
shall consist, and thereupon the said Execu- 
tive Committee on Awards shall, in every 
such case, promptly appoint such special 
committee; and in case the said special com- 
mittee, or a majority thereof, shall be in ac- 
cord with the conclusion of the individual 
judge, they shall indorse their approval on 
his report over their signatures ; or in case 
the majority of such special committees shall 
disagree with the opinions of said individual 
judge, they shall make a report over their 
signatures of the result of their examination 
of such exhibit, and transmit the same to the 
departmental committee on awards. 

There shall be a foreign representation 
upon each one of these thirteen committees, 
and the number of foreign judges will be 
fixed when the character and extent of the 
participation of the various foreign nations 
shall have been ascertained. 

Rule IV. Each committee shall, at the call 
of the Executive Committee on Awards, or- 
ganize by the election of a president, vice- 
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president, and secretary, and shall keep a 
record of all returns and reports by the indi- 
vidual judges as hereinafter provided for. 

Duties of Judges. Rule V. It shall be 
the duty of each individual judge to make a 
report in writing, over his signature, of the 
result of the examination of each exhibit 
primarily examined by him, as each exam- 
ination shall have been completed; and as to 
every exhibit so examined which he shall 
deem worthy of an award, he shall formulate 
in words the specific points of excellence or 
advancement disclosed thereby, and which, 
in his opinion, render it worthy of an award. 

Every report shall be submitted as soon as 
possible to the committee of which such 
judge is a member, for a finding in the prem- 
ises; and in every case where, by the vote of 
the majority of such committee, it is deter- 
mined that an exhibit is worthy of receiving 
an award, said committee shall forthwith for- 
mulate in written words the specific points of 
excellence or advancement which in its 
opinion, warrant the award, and transmit the 
same, certified by its president, or vice-presi- 
dent, and secretary, to the Executive Com- 
mittee on Awards. And in case the finding 
of the committee shall differ from the conclu- 
sion of the individual judge making the pre- 
liminary examination, either as to it being 
worthy of an award or as to the character of 
the points of excellence or advancement it 
possesses, it shall be so distinctly stated in 
the report of said committee. 

In every case where the finding of the de- 
partmental committee coincides with the con- 
clusion of the individual judge, the said 
committee shall transmit, with such finding, 
the report of such individual judge to the 
Executive Committee on Awards; and in 
those cases where the finding of the depart- 
mental committee does not coincide with the 
conclusion of the individual judge, then the 
finding in each such case shall be accom- 
49— F 



panied by the written report of one of its 
members who shall have examined the ex- 
hibit, formulating therein in words the 
specific points of excellence or advancement 
possessed by such exhibit. 

And in every case where the individual 
judge has been assisted by a special commit- 
tee, as provided for in Rule III, and the ma- 
jority of such committee shall disagree with 
the conclusion of such individual judge, they 
shall likewise make a written report in the 
same manner and form as is provided to be 
made by the individual judge, and shall imme- 
diately transmit the same to the committee 
of which they are members. 

Rule VI. In every case where the finding 
of the committee is not in accord with the 
conclusion of the individual judge, or of 
such assistant special committee, it shall be 
within the power of the Executive Commit- 
tee of Awards, if in its judgment justice 
demands it, to refer the report back to the 
committee of that department whence it 
emanated, with the direction to review and 
further consider the case and report its find- 
ing under such review, without delay, to said 
Executive Committee on Awards ; and such 
finding shall be conclusive. 

Notice to Foreign Nations. Rule VI L 
The Executive Committee on Awards shall 
communicate, through the Director-General 
of the World's Columbian Exposition, with 
the foreign goverments which have appointed 
commissions to represent them at the World's 
Columbian Exposition, or with the said com- 
missions directly, stating the character of the 
awards, the grounds upon which they are to 
be granted, and the requirement that all 
judges shall be, so far as practicable, compe- 
tent experts. And the foreign governments 
shall be invited to recommend, previous to 
June 20, 1S93, experts in the various depart- 
ments, and from those named the Executive 
Committee on Awards may make selections. 
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The especial attention of foreign govern- 
ments shall be called to the fact that there 
will be but one class or kind of medals, 
which will be made of bronze and be works 
of art, and be accompanied by parchment 
diplomas, on which shall be formulated the 
specific points of excellence presented by the 
exhibit receiving the award. 

Notice shall be given to all exhibitors, 
whether domestic and foreign, that the medals 
and diplomas to be awarded are by author- 
ity of the Congress of the United States, and 
are prepared by the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury. 

Rule VIII. Should any exhibitor, domestic 
or foreign, become a judge under these rules, 
his or her exhibit shall be excluded from 
examination for award, but the Executive 
Committee on Awards may cause such exhibit 
to be examined, and a report thereon made 
to complete the history of the Exposition. 

Right to Examine Exhibits. Rule IX. 
Any exhibitor may have his exhibit exempt 
from examination for award by notifying the 
Executive Committee on Awards ; otherwise 
the Executive Committes on Awards shall 
have the right, through its regularly ap- 
pointed judges, to examine every exhibit, 
domestic or foreign, whether presented by an 
individual, association of individuals, institu- 
tion, government, or department thereof. 

Date of Commencing Work. Rule X. 
The work of the judges shall commence not 
later than the 15th day of July, 1893, and 
shall progress uninterruptedly until the com- 
pletion of the work assigned them, except in 
the Department of Live Stock and in those 
departments where the nature of the exhibits 
requires renewal from time to time during 
the Exposition. 

Rule XL Upon the completion of the work 
of the judges, the results thereof shall be 
presented by the Executive Committee to 
the full Committee on Awards, which com- 



mittee shall in turn report to the World's 
Columbian Commission, or in its absence to 
the Board of Reference and Control, by 
whom the formal promulgation of the awards 
and the distribution of medals and diplomas 
shall be made with appropriate ceremonies. 

Rule XII. In addition to the reports by the 
individual judges of the various exhibits, 
each of the thirteen committees shall present 
a comprehensive report, signed by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary, embodying the principal 
educational and interesting features of the 
groups and classes composing that depart- 
ment, accompanied by a list of exhibitors 
who have received awards, with the reports of 
the individual judges giving the reasons and 
considerations therefor ; and this report shall 
be delivered to the Director-General, to be 
included in and to form part of the history 
of the Exposition ; but this shall not be so con- 
strued as to prevent or interfere with the duty 
expected of each of the department chiefs to 
prepare and submit, as part of the official 
history of the Exposition, a complete and 
comprehensive report of the work of his 
department. 

Rule XIII. In the performance of the 
duties intrusted to the Executive Committee 
on Awards any member thereof shall have 
the right to be present at the deliberations of 
the committees herein provided for, and in 
all matters of review or other complication 
the said Executive Committee shall have the 
right to avail itself of the aid and service of 
any member or members of the Committee 
on Awards, and as well of the advice and 
assistance of any competent agency whose 
aid ought, in its best judgment, to be invoked. 

The appointment of judges was delayed 
beyond the date when it was desirable their 
labors should have commenced by thesediffer- 
ences and complications. A list of the names 
so far made public by the committee will be 
found in the Appendix. The women have 
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about one in six judges, that being the pro- 
portion of their work to the general exhibit — 
a most gratifying and creditable evidence of 
the part her sex takes in the world's produc- 
tion and industries. 

The Spanish Grandees. 
Passing now from the prosaic but impor- 
tant details of business our chronicle takes 
up those events which so stirred the social 
circles of the country, and which aroused the 
pleased attention of the general public — the 
presence at the Exposition as guests of the 
people of the United States, of the senior re- 
presentative of the titles and honors of Col- 
umbus, and of a Princess of the blood-royal 
of that country under whose commission the 
doughty Admiral sailed. The participation 
of the Duke of Veragua in the opening cere- 
monies has been already adverted to, but so 
historic a personage as the lineal descendant 
of the discoverer of America deserves more 
extended notice in a history of the Columbian 

Fair. 

The Title and its Possessors. 

Don Luis, the grandson of Columbus, was 
the first Duke of Veragua. Don Diego, the 
son of Columbus, died without being titled. 
There was much discussion as to the right 
of the family of Columbus to obtain the tenth 
part of the income from the Indies, which 
had been granted by the queen. Arbitration 
was resorted to, and to the Archbishop of 
Valladolid the decision of the matter was 
intrusted. 

The Archbishop declared that the descen- 
dants of Columbus had no right to share in 
the government of the Indies or receive a 
part of its products. He granted to Don 
Luis and his successors an estate of twenty- 
five square leagues on the coast of Veragua 
in Central America. Property in La Vega 
and San Domingo was also bestowed upon 
him and the titles of Duke of Veragua and 
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La Vega. He was also made a grandee of 
Spain. During the reign of Philip II. the 
land in Veragua and San Domingo were 
taken away from Don Luis by the crown, and 
the island of Jamaica, with the title of Mar- 
quis of Jamaica, given to him. 

In 171 3, when by the treaty of Utrecht 
Spain ceded the island to England, the family 
of Columbus was deprived of all share in the 
country discovered by their ancestor. They 
only possessed the titles of admiral and 
" adelandato mayor " of the Indies, Duke of 
Veragua and La Vega and marquis of 
Jamaica. Later revenues were granted to 
them for the maintenance of the numerous 
titles, which, according to the law of Spain, 
have to be divided among all the children of 
all the branches of the family, and so decrease 
with each generation. 

The vicissitudes of the Veraguas to the 
assumption of the title by the present Duke 
in 1S67 make a long story. Don Pedro 
Colon, the father of the Duke, was one of the 
greatest members of the family. He was 
several times a Deputy, and finally a Senator 
of the kingdom. The King of Spain con- 
ferred upom him the order of the Golden 
Fleece, the highest of the decorations of 
Spain, given only in exceptional cases, the 
number of those who can wear it being 
limited. 

The Family Fortunes. 

The palace at Madrid was the remnant of 
the once vast fortune of the Veraguas. 
When Spain held the rich soil of the West 
Indies and the exuberant regions about Port 
Royal in subjection, a tenth part of the entire 
income to the Crown was given to the family 
of Columbus. So enormous riches came 
into their possession. When Great Britain 
gradually forced all other powers from 
American possessions the income of the 
Veraguas decreased. Finally only Cuba was 
left to Spain, and the great-grandchildren 
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were left without a visable source of reve- 
nue. 

When the present Duke assumed the title 
all that was left to him by his father was the 
palace at Madrid, stored with treasures from 
the Indies and western continent and relics 
of the great Christopher Columbus. The 
adjacent fields, a part of the estate, brought 
in a small amount each year. 

He married the daughter of M. Aquilera, 
a wealthy tradesman of Madrid. Her family 
was a noble one, and she brought about 
$500,000 to the coffers of the Duke. This 
enabled him to sustain his rank with dignity 
and make necessary repairs about the palace 
at the Spanish capital. 

A large farm in the province of Toledo 
was a part of the Aquilera fortune. The 
duke spent his summers here, and devoted 
himself to agriculture. Bull-raising soon be- 
came the greatest industry on the farm. This 
proved lucrative, and soon the Veragua farm 
in Toledo was known all over the kingdom 
for its breed of bulls. They were in great 
demand for bull fights, being distinguished 
for their ferocity. There was also a farm in 
the province of Leon, but this did not enhance 
the Veragua fortune much. 

The Government as Host. 

The Duke of Veragua arrived in Chicago 
on Saturday, April 29 last. He attended the 
opening exercises of the Fair, and with his 
family and suite was entertained at the 
Auditorium Hotel as the guest of the nation. 
The party consisted of the Duke and Duchess, 
the Hon. Pilar Colon y Aquilera, the Duchess' 
daughter, Don Cristobal Colon y Aquilera, 
the Duchess' son, the Marquis of Barbolles, 
the Duke's brother, the Marquis of Villalobar, 
and Don Pedro Aquilera. Commodore F. 
\V. Dickens, of the United States navy, 
escorted the Duke and his retinue over the 
country. They departed from Chicago on 



June 8th, after paying their respects to the 
Infanta Eulalia. 

The hotel bill, which was paid by the gov- 
ernment, amounted to nearly g 10,000. This 
sum was swelled to twice that size by the 
addition of the cost of entertainment in New 
York, traveling expenses and perquisites. 

Sudden Vicissitude. 

The Duke made a good impression in all 
circles by the urbanity and simplicity of his 
manners, but was observed to be preoccupied 
at times as if burdened with other cares than 
than those of rank and ceremony. It has 
now transpired that while doing the splendid 
round of festivities of which he was the 
center, this envied possessor of titles and in- 
heritor of a splendid name, was carrying the 
burden of a secret care. 

Hardly had the ship which bore him from 
America been lost to sight of shore, before it 
became known that while here the Duke re- 
ceived intelligence of the loss of his entire 
fortune by improvident speculation upon the 
Paris Bourse. It is even said that his estate 
is in the hands of the law. 

The case has its tragic aspect, and the 
Duke will not be without hearty sympathy in 
America, although the catastrophe seems to 
have been of his own making. President 
Palmer of the National Commission has con- 
sented to act as chairman of an association to 
raise a fund for the relief of the impoverished 
nobleman. Whether the public interest in this 
scion of Columbus will assume so substantial 
a shape remains to be seen. 

The Infanta of Spain. 

June 7th, the Exposition was called upon 
to don its fairest robes, and Chicago to 
assume its most festive garb, in honor of 
Dona Eulalia, of Spain, princess of the royal 
blood of Aragon and Castile, sister of the 
late Alphonso XII., aunt to the reigning 
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king, and withal a beautiful and charming 
lady. 

She was received with royal honors. The 
dignitaries of State and city, the Spanish 
nobles of the Washington Embassy and of 
the Royal commission, and the chiefs of the 
Exposition all attended upon her coming ; 
and she was escorted by the flower of the 
United States army, the "Fighting Seventh 
Cavalry," from the station through the 
crowded avenues. 

But it was the populace who hailed her as 
Queen from the moment when she stepped 
upon Chicago's soil ; and throughout her 
stay, though disappointed social aspirants re- 
sented her independence, and superservice- 
able attendants deplored her spontaniety of 
mood, there was never a time when the 
people were not her hearty admirers, evincing 
their liking in a thoroughly frank and demo- 
cratic way ; and there was never a time when 
she was abrupt or reserved to them, but 
always received their greetings with open 
pleasure, and returned them with smiling 
cordiality. 

The Mayor and the Princess. 

As the platform was reached, Mayor Harri- 
son, hat in hand, stepped forward and taking 
the gloved hand of the Infanta, bowed low in 
salute and kissed her finger tips. The prin- 
cess recognized the ducal party next, and 
turning from the Mayor presented her hand 
to them in turn. Each Spanish subject in 
the group paid allegiance to the throne of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, while the Mayor 
greeted the gentlemen of the royal party and 
welcomed them to the city. The ladies in 
waiting to the Princess were all known to 
those of the ducal party, and for a while the 
time was spent in exchanging greetings. 

Then Mayor Harrison made a genuflection 
and presented his arm to the princess. She 
turned about and taced the crowd, and the 



Mayor held his head up proudly as he walked 
up the carpeted stair between a cheering 
mass of people. It pleased the people im- 
mensely to see royalty received so easily, 
and they paid no attention to the cordon of 
police, but waved handkerchiefs and umbrel- 
las while shouting for Eulalia. 

A Republican Reception. 

"Attention" rang out the bugle. Each 
man brought his sabre to present arms. 
Even the horses caught the spirit and became 
rigid. The Mayor handed the Infanta into 
the landau which was waiting. It was the 
same carriage that President Cleveland used 
in visiting the World's Fair on opening day, 
and it was placed at the disposal of the prin- 
cess by Potter Palmer. 

Four splendid bays chafed at their bits, 
and the footman who held open the door was 
irreproachable in maroon livery and top 
boots. The Prince Antoine, who had followed 
the Mayor and his wife, with his hat in his 
hand, was then shown in. He took the front 
seat, leaving a place for the Mayor by the 
side of the Princess. She immediately raised 
a red sunshade and Major Baldwin wheeled 
his troops into line at the head of the pro- 
cession. At either side of the carriage rode 
a cavalry officer attended by an orderly. The 
other members of the party followed, and the 
carriages lined up as follows : 

Occupants of the Carriages. 

First carriage — The Infanta, the Prince 
Antoine, and Mayor Harrison. 

Second carriage — Senor E. dc Murnaga, 
the Duke of Tamames, Commander Davis, 
and the Marchioness of Arcohermosa, lady 
in waiting to the Infanta. 

Third carriage — Mrs. Davis, Miss Davis, 
and Senor Don Pedro Jorer, y Torar. 

Fourth carriage — Major General Miles and 
Adjutant General McKeever. 
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Fifth carnage — Ex-Mayor Hempstead 
Washburne and Mr. Hobart C. Chatfield- 
Taylor. 

Following came twenty-eight carriages 
containing the members of the City Council. 

The line of march was taken across the 
Jackson street viaduct past the Board of 
Trade to Michigan avenue, to Monroe street 
and thence to the ladies' entrance of the Pal- 
mer house. All along the way a great crowd 
formed, and people forsook business all 
along the line of march to do honor to the 
nation's guest. As the cavalcade passed the 
Lake Front a royal salute was fired, and on 
Monroe street there was such a concourse of 
people as to make the way almost impass- 
able. The entrance to the hotel was decor- 
ated with the colors of Spain and America, 
and her Royal Highness was ushered into 
her apartments. 

Received with Flowers. 

Every one was excluded from the parlor 
floors of the hotel until the Infanta had 
reached her apartments. The mayor es- 
corted her to the elevator and at the first 
floor was met by his daughters, Mrs. Heaton 
Owsley and Miss Sophia Harrison. Mrs. 
Owsley presented the Infanta with a superb 
bouquet of red and yellow roses, the colors 
of the Spanish royal standard. Then Mayor 
Harrison invited the Infanta to breakfast with 
him on the day following. He received a 
gracious acceptance of his invitation and then 
retired, leaving the princess and her party to 
adjust themselves to their new surroundings. 

Palatial Quarters. 

The Princess Eulalia and Prince Antoine 
occupied a suite of seven rooms, extending 
from the main parlor at the northeast corner 
of the floor, which is used as a vestibule to 
parlor L. The suite has sheltered famous 
people before. The late Dom Pedro, Em- 



peror of Brazil, occupied one of the rooms 
during his visit to this city. General Grant 
slept there, and the Marquis of Lome and 
the Princess Louise also occupied the same 
apartments. 

The Infanta had the Egyptian parlor as her 
private drawing-room. It is furnished in 
gold and ebony, with terra cotta colourings 
as mural decorations, and it cost, $5,000 to 
furnish. The next room south was the bed 
chamber of the princess. It is furnished in 
gold and olive green. Then came the cham- 
ber of the Prince. After that is a general 
reception-room furnished and hung in blue, 
and then comes the dining-room. 

Floral Decorations. 

The rooms were handsomely decorated 
with flowers from the hands of Chief Thorpe 
of the Floricultural bureau. Bay trees stood 
in the corners of the apartments, and vases 
filled with cut flowers stood on all the 
mantels and wkidow ledges. Two police- 
men stood constantly on guard before the 
entrance to the suite, and at the reception- 
room door the Princess' Spanish attendants 
were stationed, resplendent in full dress uni- 
forms. Next to these came rooms L and N, 
where the Marquisa Hermosa abode. Par- 
lors D and E were the rooms of the Duke 
de Tamames ; Secretary Hovar had G and I, 
and other members of the party lived across 
the hall, except Commander Davis, who had 
the parlors V, X and W on the Munroe 
street side for himself, Mrs. Davis and Miss 
Davis. 

Strict orders were given by Commander 
Davis to admit no one to the Princess' apart- 
ments. All cards were sent to him, as were 
all communications to the royal party. He 
registered the names of those under his 
charge in this order : 

H. R. H., the Infanta' Dona Eulalia, of 
Spain. 
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H. R. 

Orleans. 

H. E., the Duke of Tamames. 

Commander C. H. Davis, United States 
Navy. 

The Marchioness of Arcohermosa. 

Mrs. Davis. 

Miss Davis. 

Senor Don Pedro Jorer y Torar. 

Around at the porter's office there was a 
great commotion. Two big wagons backed 
up, having on board 102 trunks, besides 
various hat boxes, sword cases, valises, and 
other paraphernalia. All of this belonged to 
the distinguished visitors, and it took four 
porters all the afternoon to get the baggage 
straightened out. 

How Royalty Dines. 

The Spanish minister and the military 
attaches to the World's Fair commission 
were the guests at the Infanta's first Chicago 
repast. The service was of solid silver and 
the table was bright with cut-glass, set off 
with a mass of flowers. 

This is what the Princess had for dinner: 

Little Neck clams. 

Chablis. 

Consomme celestin. 

White fish a la Joinville 

Cucumbers. 

Coteletle d'agman. 

Potet Canet. 

Aux petits pois. 

Punch Espagnoli 

Filet de bouef a la financiere 

Mumm's extra dry. 

Choufteur a la creme. 

Salade de Lastne. 

Glaces. Fruits. 

Cafe. 

Her Pass to the Fair. 

When the Infanta visited the Fair she used 
a pass such as befitted an honored guest. 
It was of solid gold, three-eights of an inch 



in thickness, and of the 18-karat kind of 
metal. It was inclosed in a pale blue case 
of heavy red silk, and a sub-receptacle of 
white English morocco, fashioned after a 
card-case. The pass weighs seventy-five 
pennyweight, and in highly ornate characters 
across its face bore the following : 



This will admit 
Her Royal Highness, 
THE INFANTA EULAUA, 
and whoever may accompany her 
Royal Highness, to the grounds 
and buildings of the World's Co- 
lumbian Exposition at all times. 
Thomas W. Palmer, Pres. W. C. C. 
H. N. Higinbotham, Pres. N. C. E. 
Geo. R. Davis, Director General. 
Chicago, 1 893. 
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The sojourn of the Princess in Chicago 
was a succession of fetes. Her visit 4 to the 
Exposition was made the occasion of a gen- 
eral illumination accompanied by fireworks, 
while the bands performed a special pro- 
gramme of Spanish music while the royal 
lady was banqueted in the Administration 
Building. 

As Anyone else Would. 

She was not, however, satisfied with this 
formal sight of the wonders of the White 
City, but, in defiance of the strait-laced 
etiquette in which Spanish princesses are 
reared, insisted on seeking the grounds in- 
cognita, and roamed through houses and 
grounds as her own sweet will dictated. On 
these occasions the Infanta sailed to Jackson 
Park in a launch, once through a driving 
storm of wind and rain, and seemed to enjoy 
the roughness of the elements like a school 
girl out on a frolic. She was entertained by 
the Mayor, by Mr. Higginbotham President 
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of the Exposition, and by Mrs. Potter Pal- 
mer; but declined all other invitations to 
mingle with society. 

The Infanta Eulalia is a direct descendant 
of the monarchs who made the event possi- 
ble which the world is now commemorating 
at Chicago, and thus she has a claim besides 
her own charm of person and address upon 
the American people. She was born in 
Madrid, February I2th, 1864, the sixth child 
of the Ex-Queen Isabella. She is slight, of 
graceful figure, has blue eyts and brown hair, 
and while not beautiful is attractive beyond 
the common lot of womanhood. 

Prince Antoine Orleans de Bourbon, is of 
the dark type popularly supposed to be char- 
acteristic of the Spanish, — is dignified yet 
unpretentious, and was remarkable, while 
under the public gaze, for his indifference to 
the pomp and pageantry around him ; and 
while making his unobserved way about the 
streets, or through the Exposition avenues, 
for his quiet and gentlemanly enjoyment of 
freedom to see and be let alone. The mar- 
riage is said to have been one of inclination 
purely. 

Farewell to the Fair. 

On June 13th, after a week of incessant 
activity, borne with remarkable good-humor 
under all the circumstances, the Infanta paid 
her last visit to the scene which records in 
so many forms the glory and deeds of her 
ancestors. Our female readers will be inter- 
ested to know that she was simply attired. 

She wore a white dress, in which was woven 
a delicate tracery of blue, and carried a para- 
sol of lace. Around the royal waist was a 
broad band of purple ribbon the ends of 
which trailed down among the lace flounces 
of her gown. 

Received by the Spanish Commissioners 
she made a tour of the Spanish sections in 
the principal buildings, and graced the simple 
ceremonies by which the Spanish Pavilion 



was dedicated. That night she entertained 
at dinner the persons at whose hands she had 
accepted hospitality ; and the next morning, 
with unstinted acknowledgment of the kind- 
ness which had greeted her, of her affection 
for the Americans, and her wondering admir- 
ation of the Great Fair, the Princess departed 
leaving none but pleasant memories behind 
her. 

German Day. 

Thursday June 15th was given over to the 
Germans as their peculiar day, and was ob- 
scured with a heartiness which left no room, 
to doubt the love and pride in which this 
numerous and admirable class of our people 
regard their Fatherland. They took pos- 
session not alone of the Exposition grounds- 
but of the city of Chicago, and from morning 
till night celebrated in their simple, genuine- 
fashion their faithful memory of the old 
country and their loyal attachment to the- 
new. 

In the morning a vast procession of 
healthy, well-clad Teutons paraded to the 
music of many bands, filling the streets for 
several hours with the rhythmic tramp of feet 
keeping time to the strong strains of "Wacht 
am Rhein" and " Kaiser Wilhelm's March."" 
Column after column they poured along in 
endless thousands, proud of their numbers, 
proud of their thrift and respectability ; and 
eliciting all along the route the sympathy 
and cheers of their fellow-citizens lining the- 
sidewalks. 

This mighty parade was divided into eight 
divisions and comprised all the various 
bunds and societies, the veterans of the 
Union army, and many a " Maennerchor"* 
and " Liederkranz," and " Verein." The 
display was interspersed with elaborate floats 
illustrating memorable events in American 
and German History, and perpetuating patri- 
otic associations. 

This orderly and imposing demonstration 
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over, tne different component parts separated 
to meet again at the Fair grounds, where a 
programme full of interest was carried out in 
Music Hall, and eloquent speech and echoing 
song abounded. The Exposition authorities 
shared their appreciation of the occasion by 
opening all their store of attractions. 

The people passed through the gates in 
one increasing torrent to witness the festal 
enjoyment of the Teutons ; and when night 
fell upon the scene the mammoth search light 
fell upon a quarter million of happy, anima- 
ted faces. It was the greatest day the Fair 
has known except the Fourth of July. 

The Society of the Revolution. 

One of the noteworthy assemblies of June 
was that on the eighteenth, of the Sons and 
Daughters of the Revolution. Five hundred 
descendants of the sires of American liberty 
answered to the roll at Music Hall at noon of 
that day. 

It was peculiarly appropriate that this 
society should meet on the anniversary of 
the battle of Bunker Hill, for its members 
have a strong claim on the patriotic asso- 
ciations of that event, the earnest beginning 
of the revolution. Many interested visitors 
also gathered to enjoy the exercises, and the 
pretty hall at the north end of the peristyle 
was filled to overflowing. Many men of 
striking mien and interesting antecedents 
were in that company, and received tributes 
of applause. The patriotic sentiments of the 
speakers and the singers were cheered en- 
thusiastically, and thorough-going Ameri- 
canism was a dominating spirit throughout. 

The Exercises. 
General Horace Porter, so well known to 
the country as a trusted member of General 
Grant's Military Staff, occupied the chair. 
Dr. Porsons offered prayer. John Hutchin- 
son, a patriarchal son with flowing gray 



locks, sung " The Sword of Bunker Hill," 
and Judge Henry Shcpard, President of the 
Illinois Society, spoke a brief welcome. Gen- 
eral Horace Porter then addressed the meet- 
ing, saying: 

" Fellow patriots : my first and most pleas- 
ant duty is to express our profound appreci- 
ation and gratitude for the generous hospi- 
tality and kindness extended to us by the 
society of the state of Illinois. Its members 
have stood ready to press the cup of hospi- 
tality to our lips before we could remove the 
stains of travel from our garments. 

"This gathering is one of peculiar interest, 
because it is cur first triennial conclave. It 
is of peculiar interest because we meat in a 
state which was unknown at the time of the 
revolution, yet which has a city whose popu- 
lation is more than one-third of the entire 
population of all the thirteen original states. 
It is of interest because we meet here in this 
marvelous phantom city, phantom-like in its 
color, in the rapidity with which it has 
appeared before the eyes of men. 

" It is of interest because we meet to cele- 
brate at the same time the discovery which 
made the land known to men, and the most 
important battle of the war which made it 
free. It is of interest because of this fact : 
That a society formed of the descendants of 
the men of the revolution is the only society 
which could be formed of the descendants 
of the soldiers of any of our wars which 
could be thoroughly national, unpartisan, 
unpolitical, which covers the whole territory. 

Tribute to the Old Heroes. 

" The heroes of that war are worthy all 
our homage. It has been said that he who 
has no respect for ancestors will never do 
anything for which his descendants should 
respect him. Those revolutionary sires did 
their duty and trusted to history for praise. 
Their record is like a torch ; the more it is 
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shaken the more brightly it burns. That 
revolutionary army — an army baptised in 
blood, consecrated in tears ; that army 
destroyed for the time England's supremecy 
but to found the supremecy of the English 
race. That brave, bluff, old revolutionary 
soldier — was prepared for his work. He 
did not believe in the nobility of birth, but 
in the nobility of the soul. He did not be- 
lieve in the divine right of kings, but in the 
divine right of liberty." 

Dr. Depew received an enthusiastic greet- 
ing, and after a bit of characteristic faceti- 
ousness, he spoke as follows : 

Mr. Depew's Speech. 

" It is peculiarly appropriate that the Sons 
of the Revolution should hold their conclave 
on the anniversary of the battle of Bunker 
Hill. Bunker Hill created the United States. 
It was one of the smallest fights of history, 
,so far as the number of men engaged is con- 
cerned, yet no battle was ever fraught with 
such momentous consequences to the human 
race. 

u The battle of Bunker Hill was one of 
those paradoxes by which Providence always 
creates great events. It was the most useless 
of battles, yet it was the most useful. There 
was no military reason for the fight. The 
Continentals knew that they could not cap- 
ture Boston even if they won the fight. The 
British commander knew that it was not 
necessary for him to charge the breastworks 
in order to dislodge the garrison. He knew 
that he could shell them out with his war 
ships lying in the harbor. 

"The two forces fought on that day to 
demonstrate a sentiment ; on the one side the 
sentiment that men, free born, fighting for 
liberty, could withstand the onset of the vet- 
erans of the greatest battles of the world; 
on the other side the sentiment that by 
-crushing out the first signs of armed resist- 



ance the British government could establish 
before the colonies the impossibility of suc- 
cessful revolution. 

Not a Dude among Them. 

" There are Sons of the Revolution in 
every state in the Union. There are more in 
some of the Western States than in the New 
England States. The reason is that the Sons 
of the Revolution are progressive and 
aggressive. There is not to be found in all 
the records of the revolution a single dude. 
The revolutionary soldiers were not leaders 
of society; they were leaders of men. You 
do not find the revolutionary stock given up 
to idleness and luxury. They know and be- 
lieve the gospel of work is the gospel of 
Christ. So they have moved westward. They 
have gone into states where they formed, 
perhaps, only a twentieth of the whole 
population, but they have built those 
states. They have built them on the lines 
of the American Constitution. They have 
built them with their corner stones the 
Bible. 

" We have heard that great battle hymn, 
" The Sword of Bunker Hill." That sword 
for us has been turned into the iron rail that 
bands the country ; it has been beaten out to 
form the plates of the ships that bridge the 
ocean ; it has made the ribs and the founda- 
tions on which is built this White City of 
yours. Does the anarchist, the malcontent, 
ask what the battle of Bunker Hill has done? 
I ask him to walk through these palaces. 
American liberty is peace, prosperity, prog- 
ress, and here are its evidences. The value 
of Bunker Hill shows by every wire stretched 
across the fields of the ocean, by every in- 
vention which adds to the happiness of the 
the human race. Let that sword be our pil- 
low of cloud by day, and our pillar of fire by 
night, guiding us in the path in which our 
revolutionary fathers put us. 
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ONE of the most deeply interesting 
places open to visitors to the 
Exposition is the Libby Prison 
Museum on Wabash Avenue, 
between Fourteenth and Sixteenth Streets. 
The structure in itself, fraught as it is with 
tragic memories, has a mournful attraction 
for thousands to whose sons and'brothers its 
walls were a prison during the war between 
the states ; and the history of the removal of 
the grim old pile from its home in Richmond, 
Virginia, to distant Chicago, invests the his- 
toric bricks with additional interest. 

The building was the principal place of 
■confinement for Federal officers held prisoners 
by the Confederates, and during the period 
.of hostilities more than forty thousand 
[Northern soldiers were inmates of the gloomy 
■precincts. It had been built and used as a 
■tobacco factory for years before the war. 

Transplanting the Building. 
The project of removing Libby prison to 
(Chicago was thought of by a well-known 
'Chicago business man who interested a syn- 
dicate of his business associates, and as a 
result they visited Richmond in the latter 
part of 1888 and took a thorough look over 
;rhe ground. Then it was decided to pur- 
chase ; negotiations were closed through 



Rawlings & Rose, of Richmond, Va. ( and 
the syndicate, with Mr. W. H. Gray as 
treasurer, commenced to make arrangements 
for its removal. 

Mr. Louis M. Hallowell, a well-known and 
experienced Philadelphia architect, was en- 
gaged to work on the spot. He made all of 
the working plans for taking the structure 
apart, shipping it to the cars and rebuilding it 
in Chicago. The work commenced in Decem- 
ber, 1888, and as the building was taken 
apart each board, beam, timber and block of 
stone was numbered and lettered in such a 
manner that there was not the least trouble 
about placing these parts correctly together 
again in rebuilding. 

The contract for hauling the material 
was given to the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road Company, which kept box cars on the 
York River side-track near the building, and 
as soon as a carload was ready for shipment 
it was sealed and sent on its way to Chicago. 
This required 132 twenty-ton cars. In the 
meantime the massive stone wall of artesian 
stone, quarried within the city limits of 
Chicago, had been erected on the Wabash 
Avenue front of the Chicago lot, and after 
the completion of this the re-erection of 
Libby Prison commenced and was com- 
pleted earlv in September. 
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The Museum was opened to the public 
September 21, 1889, and the patronage of 
the institution from that date to the present 
time demonstrates that the enterprise of 
Chicago's business men who took hold of 
this project is appreciated, and that the Libby 
Prison War Museum is a place well worth 
visiting. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
old prison is filled with thousands of relics of 
the late war, new ones are being added every 
day, and in the near future this museum will 
be second to none in this country. 

One of the most interesting and important 
points about the exhibit in this building is 
the fact that it contains the most complete and 
valuable collection of Confederate relics in ex- 
istence, so that the place is of equal interest 
to visitors from all sections of the country. 

In the Prison Yard. 

As the visitor passes through the arch 
under the massive stone battlement walls the 
old prison comes into view, and there it 
stands just as it stood in the capital city of 
the Confederacy during the war of 1861- 
1865. It stood in that city at the corner of 
Carey and Twentieth Streets, the rear part 
of the building facing on the James River 
canal, which was parallel with the river that 
bears the same name. The building measures 
13 j feet on the front, 1 10 feet on the side, is 
three stories high at the front and four stories 
at the rear. It contains about 900,000 im- 
ported brick. During the war it was guarded 
on the outside by a detail of 16 men and a 
mounted battery always ready for action. 

Any prisoner that took the liberty of ap- 
pearing at any of the windows did so at the 
peril of his life, for strict orders had been 
given by Major Thomas P. Turner that all 
prisoners should keep away from the 
windows, and the guards were ordered to 
first give warning to any prisoner caught 
looking through these barred openings, and 



if the warning was not heeded to shoot the 
prisoner on the spot. Many a poor prisoner 
with the hope of obtaining a breath of fresh 
air or a glimpse of the outer world thus lost 
his life, Lieut. George D. Forsyth, of the 100th 
Ohio Vol., being one of the unfortunates who 
was shot by a sentinel on the third floor. The 
prison as it now stands does not deviate an 
inch from its original proportions. 

It has been the aim of the management to 
make the yard surrounding the old prison an 
interesting place, in keeping with the interior 
of the old structure, and toward this aim a 
number of the larger relics have been placed 
on exhibition here. Along the front of the 
building is a line of heavy cannon such as 
were used on board some of the war ships 
and in some of the land fortifications during 
the war. With these are some specimens of. 
shot and shell and the appliances (shell tongs)- 
used in handling them. 

Section of a Water Battery. 

At the right of the stairway leading to the 
entrance of the prison is a battle-scarred 
section of one of the water-batteries used on 
the Potomac River during the war for the 
protection of the earthworks. This section 
consists of five iron plates, each one inch in 
thickness, and when used was backed up by 
two solid feet of oak. There is imbedded in 
the centre of the section a solid iron shot 
weighing two hundred and fifty pounds, and 
to the right of this there is also imbedded a 
conical steel shot. These are estimated to 
have been fired from a distance of one mile. 
This section weighs eight thousand pounds. 

A Relic of the Merrimac. 

Just at the left of the entrance there is also 
one of the plates that formed the slanting 
roof of the Confederate iron-clad Merrimac, 
which so quickly sunk the Cumberland 
(Union sloop of war) in March, 1862. The 
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:same afternoon the Merrimac easily de- 
stroyed the frigate Congress. At sunset that 
day the Merrimac, the first iron-clad of the 
Confederate service, returned to Norfolk, 
.awaiting the next day, an easy victory over 
the remainder of the Union fleet. All was 
delight and anticipation among the Con- 
federates , all was dismay and dismal fore- 
boding among the Federals. That night the 
Monitor arrived in harbor, and immediately 
prepared to meet her giant adversary. 

Early on the morning of the 9th, the 
Merrimac appeared, moving toward the 
steam frigate Minnesota, helplessly grounded. 
.Suddenly from under her lee the little Monitor 
darted out. * Startled by the appearance of 
this unexpected and queer-looking adversary, 
the Merrimac poured in a broadside, such 
as had the day before destroyed the Cumber- 
land and Congress, but the balls rattled 
harmlessly off the Monitor's turret, or broke 
and fell in pieces on the deck. Then began 
the battle of the iron ships. It was the first 
of the kind in the world. After several hours 
of hard battling, the Merrimac was forced 
to withdraw. On this battle hinged the fate 
of the war, for had the Merrimac triumphed, 
.aided by other iron vessels then being built 
by the Confederacy, she might have destroyed 
the rest of the Union fleet in Hampton Roads, 
reduced Fort Monroe, prevented the Penin- 
sula campaign, sailed along the coast and 
broken up the blockade, swept through the 
shipping at New York, opened the way for 
foreign supplies, made an egress for cotton, 
and perhaps secured the acknowledgment of 
the Confederacy by the European nations. 

Brass Cannon. 
The 1,700 pound brass cannon, mounted 
on the carriage at the left of the entrance, 
was one of the best guns the Confederates 
owned. It is a 32-calibre gun, and was cap- 
.tured at Mobile by Admiral Farragut. 



Armstrong Gun Carriage. 
This interesting old relic was recently re- 
ceived from the park at the Washington 
Navy Yard. It was captured at Fort Fisher, 
N. C, and weighs 3,610 pounds with the 
chains or slide. It mounted an Armstrong 
rifled gun of 150 pound calibre, and thus 
mounted was a terror to all Union war ships 
that approached Fort Fisher in the search 
or chase for blockade runners. This carriage 
was presented to Jefferson Davis by Sir 
William Armstrong, manufacturer and in- 
ventor, of England. 

The Columbiad Gun. 

In the open space at the right of the build- 
ing is a Columbiad gun, one of the largest 
and most celebrated in the Confederate navy. 
This gun was in service on board the war 
ship Palmetto Tree, and upon the evacua- 
tion of Charleston was tnrown overboard 
rather than let it fall into the hands of the 
Federal forces. It has remained at the 
bottom of the Charleston harbor since 1865 
until 1891. when it was raised for the Libby 
Prison Museum. It was procured for this 
Museum through the kindness of Mr. John 
H. Octgen, of Charleston, S. C. 

Chicago Fire Relic. 
Just south of the building is the most in- 
teresting relic of the Chicago fire (1S71) 
now extant. It is from the rums of Miller 
Keep's hardware store, which stood upon the 
present site of the Masonic Temple, State and 
Randolph Streets. The relic is a solid mass 
of molten iron, brass, copper and other metals, 
and in some places it shows where whole 
kegs of nails were melted together. It was 
found when the excavations were being made 
for the Masonic Temple in 1891. 

The Great Putnam Chain. 
This is a section of the great iron chain 
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stretched across the Hudson River, at the 
narrows, between West Point and Fort Con- 
stitution, by General Israel Putnam, in 1770, 
during the Revolutionary war, to prevent the 
British vessels from passing up the river. 
This section consists of eighteen links, and 
forms one of the special exhibits. The links 
made of iron bars two and a half inches 
square, average in length a little more than 
two feet, and weigh about 150 pounds each. 

The chain was stretched across the river 
at its narrowest point between the rocksjust 
below the old steamboat landing. It was 
hitched to huge blocks on each shore, and 
was buoyed up on very large logs about 16 
feet long and pointed at the ends to lessen 
the opposition to the force of the current. 
The logs were placed at short distances from 
each other, the chain carried over them and 
made fast by staples to each log. There 
were also a number of anchors dropped at 
proper distances, with cables made fast to 
the chain to give it a greater stability. 

This chain was entirely hand-forged, and 
is four times as large as any chain manu- 
factured to-day. It was made at an iron 
works a few miles from where the chain was 
used. The whole of the chain, with the 
exception of this section and another small 
one in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, is still 
buried in the mud at the bottom of the 
Hudson River. The chain was originally 
1 ,600 feet 

Torpedo. 

On the sidewalk in front of the prison is a 
large iron torpedo, picked up in Mobile Bay 
by Admiral Farragut. It had been placed 
there by the Confederates for the purpose of 
destroying Union war ships. 

In front of the prison too are several inter- 
esting war relics not specially mentioned 
under heading, such as smaller cannons, 
large cannon balls, wipers, tongs for handling 



shot and shell, etc., making the outside ex- 
hibit well worth looking over. 

In the Museum. 

After the visitor has passed through the 
grim and weather-beaten doorway, he is 
greeted by a veteran acting as guide, who- 
tells him that the collection of relics is 
divided into two departments — Union and 
Confederate, — the latter occupying the front 
section of the building, consisting of three- 
rooms ; while the former includes the six: 
rooms in the northern end of the prison. 
The guide shows you where the Union 
prisoners were marched in, searched and 
booked by Inspector Dick Turner, under the 
direction of Major Thos. P. Turner, com- 
mandant of the prison, and then assigned to- 
the different rooms of the building up-stairs. 

Your attention is called to a life size, full 
length oil portrait of Major Turner, then in 
rapid succession to an original oil portrait of 
Jeff Davis, surmounted by the Confederate 
flags, to two large, rare, original photographs 
(the only ones in existence), of Camp Doug- 
las, Chicago, showing groups of prisoners, 
and a fine portrait of Jesse James, the noto- 
rious Confederate and bandit. Then he 
shows you the famous 

Appomattox Table, 

upon which Grant and Lee signed the terms- 
of surrender that closed the great civil war ; 
upon which are original photographs and 
manuscripts of both of these great generals.. 
To the right is a large original oil portrait of 
Major Thos. Todd, who was in the Con- 
federate army, notwithstanding the fact that 
he was an own brother to Mrs. Lincoln. 

Following along the walls in this room 
are large oil portraits of General Sterling 
Price, Captain Raphael Semmes, Hon. Jas. 
A. Sedden, Hon. John M. Mason, Gen. Geo. 
E. Pickett, Gen. Jubal Early, Hon. J. C. Cal- 
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houn, Gen. Beauregard, Howell Cobb, Gen. 
T. J. (Stonewall) Jackson, Gen. Robert E. 
Lee, Mrs. Gen. Lee, Judah P. Benjamin, and 
last but not least, Edmund Ruffin, of Vir- 
ginia, who fired the first gun of the war, and 
committed suicide at the close of the war 
rather than live under the stars and stripes. 
In this room your attention will be called to 
one of the most extensive collections of shot 
and shell to be seen in this country, and as 
you pass among the forty glass cases in the 
room the guide will point out to you some 
of the most valuable, original Confederate 
manuscripts extant. 

Relics of Jeff Davis. 

They include many personal letters and 
official documents from the pen of Jeff 
Davis, his original credentials to Congress, 
and his first commission as a military officer, 
when he was appointed a colonel, command- 
ing Mississippi volunteers in the Mexican 
war ; General Lee's acceptance of the com- 
mand of the Confederate army, his field 
order issued on the death of Stonewall Jack- 
son, and his farewell address to the army ; 
General Albert Sidney Johnson's address to 
his army before the battle of Shiloh, and 
General Beauregard's order announcing his 
staff at Bull Run. 

Your attention is also called to the peculiar 
formation of two minnie balls that met point 
to point, in mid air over a battle field, to the 
branding iron which was applied red-hot to 
the cheeks of deserters— a letter D ; to the 
shoe that Wilkes Booth's horse lost on the 
night of the assassination of Lincoln ; the 
telegraph instrument used at Appomattox, and 
through which all the dispatches concerning 
the surrender passed, the first dispatch from 
Sumter, ancient guns, home-made wooden 
shoes, the original models of the Confederate 
flag, the little Confederate flag that made a his- 
tory for itself by being placed on the Washing- 



ton monument at Richmond, during the unveil- 
ing of the Lee monument in 1890; specimens 
of officers' uniforms of the Confederate army, 
the dress coat that President Andrew John- 
son made and wore when he was a tailor, 
wonderful specimens of tree stumps filled 
with shot and shell, and a black walnut lot: 
with a bayonet shot through it found in 
Maryland, original manuscripts from the pens 
of every noted civil and military officer of 
the Confederacy, and hundreds of other 
interesting things that it would take time 
and space to mention. 

The Kitchen. 

Then the guide escorts you into the next 
room — the Kitchen, where you arc turned 
over to another guide. This guide calls 
your attention to the stove, goose and shears 
that President Andrew Johnson used when a 
tailor in Tennessee, and the old silk hat that 
he wore when inaugurated President of the 
United States. To the left of this are cases 
full of guns, showing specimens of every gun 
used during the civil war. In another case 
near by is the flag of the One Hundred and 
Seventh 111. Vol. Infantry captured before 
Atlanta on the 22nd day of July, 1S64 ; the 
violin and harmonica that Captain E. A. 
Mass, now of Philadelphia, used when a 
member of the Libby Prison Minstrels, which 
organization held their entertainments in this 
room of the prison during the war. and one 
of the original play bills of that organization. 
In the same ease are specimens of United 
States money used during the war and many 
other little mementoes of interest. 

Sir Antonio Moro's "Columbus." 
Then your attention is called to Sir An- 
tonio Moro's " Columbus," painted at the 
Court of Spain in 1543 for Margaret, Gover- 
ness of the Netherlands. This is a special 
exhibit, loaned by C. F, Gunther, and was 
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bought by him in London a few months ago 
for ^io.OOO. It will be loaned to the World's 
Fair, and it was the first exhibit to arrive in 
Chicago for that great Exposition. It is con- 
tended to be the only authentic portrait of the 
great navigator extant. 

The portrait is surrounded by an exquisitely 
carved frame of wood, finished in gold. The 
design is unique and the frame is almost as 
interesting a work of art as the portrait. 
After dwelling upon this for a moment the 
guide conducts you to one of the most inter- 
esting features of "Libby Prison. 

The Yankee Tunnel. 

The story of the celebrated tunnel escape 
from Libby prison is not a new one, but it is 
full of interest when told by the guide. 
During the weary days of imprisonment in 
Libby there were hundreds of plans of escape 
conceived, but none of them were so well 
consummated as this one. 

The doors and windows of the building 
were well guarded from the outside, and an 
appearance through them meant instant 
death. So Colonel Rose, Major McDonald 
and Captain Hamilton devised a scheme of 
digging a tunnel through the earth from the 
basement which would open into the yard of 
an unoccupied building fifty feet away. There 
was no way of reaching the basement except 
by cutting through the brick wall of the 
chimney in the kitchen, and it is this opening 
that the guide now shows you. 

Through this chimney hole the prisoners 
descended to the basement after 10 o'clock 
every night and returned at 4 o'clock in the 
morning. In the intervening hours they 
worked like Trojans, and after about thirty 
nights of arduous labor their tunnel was 
complete. There were only fifteen in the 
digging party and they kept their scheme a 
secret until the tunnel was completed. This 
was on the night of Februarys 1S64, and 



that night 109 Union officers made a break 
through that tunnel for liberty. 

Many Recaptured. 

The escape was discovered by the Confed- 
erates early the next morning, and before 
forty-eight hours had elapsed fifty-eight of 
the party were recaptured and returned to 
prison, the other fifty-one reaching the Union 
lines in safety, but many of them endured 
untold sufferings in the swamps of Virginia 
before reaching their haven. Major J. G. 
McWilliams and Dr. C. W. Earle, both at 
present residents of Chicago, escaped through 
the tunnel on the night in question. All of 
the work of the tunnel was executed with a 
little steel chisel which the guide designates 
to you with considerable pride. 

Among the cases in this room are some 
rare and original manuscripts, and there is 
one case that contains an interesting collec- 
tion of pistols and revolvers. On the walls 
are oil portraits of Hon. Simon Cameron, 
Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, Gen. George B. 
McClellan, Hon. R. B. Hayes, Gen. George 
C. Crook, Gen. Joe Hooker, Gen. Schofield 
and others. 

The Hospital. 

Then you are passed into the hospital, 
which is, perhaps, one of the most interesting 
rooms of the museum. At your left are 
large oil portraits of John Brown, Lucretia 
Mott, Governor Curtin of Pennsylvania, Gen. 
George G. Meade, Gen. William T. Sherman, 
Colonel Mulligan, Generals Kilpatrick, Phil. 
Kearney, Kit Carson, Commodore Foote, 
Hon. Schuyler Colfax, Hon. Edwin M. Stan- 
ton, Hon. William H. Seward, Abraham Lin- 
coln, General U. S. Grant, General George 
H. Thomas, General Belknap, and Thomas 
Jefferson, President of the United States. 
Your attention is then called to a special ex- 
hibit — two shrunken heads of Incas, a South 
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American tribe of Indians; which illustrate 
the cruel barbarism of the past centuries. 

Your attention is also called to the only 
relic of the Monitor extant, ft is a section of 
her original wheel chain which had been left 
ashore just prior to departure on her ill-fated 
trip, as a pattern for a new chain. The Monitor 
went down in so many fathoms of water off 
Hatteras that not a vestige of her was ever 
recovered. In a case near this are a number 
of mementoes of Guiteau, the assassin of 
President Garfield, and in another case near 
by is the original will drawn up by lawyer 
Andrew Hunter, and signed by John Brown 
an hour before he was executed. 

Grant's First Order. 

Suspended in a frame just over this is the 
first military order that General Grant ever 
wrote. It was penned just after his appoint- 
ment as lieutenant colonel in command of 
Camp Yates, Springfield. Its contents only 
apply to the disposition of some stores, but 
it is "Order No. I." — the starting point of a 
great military career. Near this is also the 
-original manuscript of his proposition to 
General Pemberton for the surrender of 
Vicksburg, the terms of which were accepted 
within twenty-four hours of the time that the 
proposition was written. In the same case is 
General Grant's letter introducing Emory 
Storrs, of Chicago, to Prince Bismarck, of 
Germany, original photographs of Grant's 
father and mother, and an oil painting that 
he executed when a cadet at West Point. 

In another case is his last check book, 
original photographs of himself and family, 
official orders and personal letters written by 
him when President, and dozens of other in- 
teresting mementoes. You then look upon 
the Lincoln collection, which is, perhaps, the 
most complete extant of that illustrious mar- 
tyr. There. are four photographs of him, his 
family and home, from childhood to the 
50— F 
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grave, his old wooden bootjack, many per- 
sonal and public manuscripts, original photo- 
graphs of part of Ford's Theatre at the time 
of the assassination, a duplicate of the der- 
ringer by which Booth cut off the martyr's 
life, Lincoln's walking stick and numerous 
other things of interest. 

Among the most important of the original 
manuscripts is Lincoln's last order to Gen. 
Grant two days before the surrender. It 
simply says, " General Sheridan says ' if the 
thing is pressed 1 think that Lee will surren- 
der.' Let the thing be pressed. A. Lin- 
coln." It seems that " the thing " was 
pressed. 

Historic Furniture. 

The guide then directs your attention to 
an exhibit of Historic Furniture that is sec- 
ond to none in this country. It includes the 
old rocker that John Hancock sat in when 
he signed the Declaration of Independence, 
a chair from the residence of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, President of the United States, a revolu- 
tionary chair from General St. Clair's home, 
the office chair used in Libby Prison, and 
also one used in the home of Jefferson Davis. 

Six of the chatrs from the box in which 
Lincoln was assassinated at Ford s Theatre, 
Lincoln's library chair, the camp chairs used 
by General Grant and General Joseph 
Hooker, and the chair that Admiral Farra- 
gut used on board the frigate Hartford 
are also in this collection, and among the 
others is the only invalid chair used by Pres- 
ident Garfield, the library chair used by 
Grant, Hayes and Garfield in the White 
House, and one from the office of Vice-Pres- 
ident Hendricks. 

Among the most interesting of this collec- 
tion is the last chair of state used by Jeffer- 
son Davis as president of the Confederacy. 
This is an unpretentious woven willow chair, 
very small and painted white, used by Davis 
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at the residence of Mrs. Potts, in North Car- 
olina, after he had been forced to leave Rich- 
mond, and at which residence he made his 
last temporary headquarters. 

Reminders of the Conspirators. 

Passing from these you examine the four 
temporary headboards that were placed over 
the graves in the Washington, D. C, jailyard 
of the Lincoln conspirators that were 
hanged : Payne, Atzerot, Herold and Mrs. 
Surratt, and just above this is the original 
beam from which they were executed. In 
this room there are several pieces of furniture 
from Lincoln's home, and the desk over 
which Garfield, Blaine and Harrison were 
nominated for the Presidency. Then you 
are conducted to the basement. 

The north section is termed " rat hell," 
and it is from the north wall of this that the 
" Yankee Tunnel " extended. During the 
war this basement was not used except for 
storage purposes, and the prisoners had no 
access to it except that made through the 
kitchen fire-place while the tunnel work was 
in progress. This basement received its 
name from the great number of rodents that 
infested it. 

The Dungeons. 

The middle basement contains the dun- 
geons. There are four of these. Three of them 
have windows that allow some daylight to 
enter, but one of them is wholly without 
light, and from this fact it was named the 
" Black Hole." The dungeons are about 
ten feet square, had a dirt flooring and were 
used for holding important prisoners as host- 
ages, oras a punishment to those thathad com- 
mitted an offense contrary to the prison rules. 

In those dungeons there have been con- 
fined many prominent men, such as Colonel 
Streight of Indianapolis, Colonel Rose of the 
United States Army and one of the project- 
ors of the tunnel, Major Powell, of Belleville, 



111., Captain Bassett, of Peoria, 111., a member 
of the State legislature, and General Pavey, 
State auditor of Illinois. The latter veteran 
was confined 102 days. The story of the 
suffering and misery experienced in these 
dungeons can never be told. 

Passing from thence the guide ushers you 
into the remaining basement, which has been 
converted into a horse equipment depart- 
ment. It contains the carriage owned and 
used by President Lincoln during his admin- 
istration, an artillery forage wagon, an army 
forge wagon (familiarly known as a traveling 
blacksmith shop), specimens of the harness 
and horse equipments furnished by both 
governments, all kinds of saddles, and one of 
the first Gatling guns in use, and an ancient 
cannon (made in England in 1545) which 
was recently unearthed at Fort Pitt, now the 
site of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

On the walls are many of the large dis- 
play advertising posters issued and posted 
during the war to draw volunteers to the 
service. There are also three cases filled with 
the war-time editions of well-known daily 
newspapers, and dozens of other interesting 
things too numerous to mention. 

Milroy's Room. 

Having examined the exhibits in the base- 
ment you are directed to the second floor of 
the building, and the first room you enter is in 
the Confederate department, and is known as. 
Milroy's Room, which receives its name 
from the fact that all of General Milroy's offi- 
cers captured were confined in this room. 
There are about twenty large cases in the 
room filled with interesting Confederate pub- 
lications of every description, many of which 
are very rare. 

In the centre of the room is a case filled 
with ancient bow-guns, and near it some 
interesting war logs. In the room are also 
three handsome flags. One was carried by 
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a South Carolina militia company during 
the war, and is beautifully made of white 
silk, bordered with a fringe of gold. On 
one side is the inscription : " Where honor, 
liberty and our State call." 

Another white silk flag carried in many 
battles by Co. F, Fifth South Carolina Regi- 
ment, attracts much attention. But the most 
attractive flag in this room was the first flag 
of stars and stripes waved in Richmond after 
the evacuation of the city by the Confeder- 
ates. It was floated to the breeze by a Mrs. 
Lewis, a lady who resided at Richmond all 
through the war, although she was loyal to 
the North. 

The Old Flag Brought Out. 

When the war broke out she secreted this 
flag between the plate and back of her large 
mirror, and it remained hidden there until 
Major Stevens and his battalion of Massa- 
chusetts cavalry marched into the city when 
she proudly brought it to light and floated it 
from her front window. 

The flag was made as a piece of fancy 
work many years before the war commenced. 
It is embroidered on satin, the center figure 
being Gen. Washington seated on horseback 
with his hat in one hand and this American 
flag in the other. 

On the walls of this room are excellently 
executed oil portraits of Generals John 
Pegram, Thos. L. Rosser, J. C. Pemberton, 
John H. Morgan, Raines, M. L. Bonham, R. 
Ransom, Samuel Jones, M. Jeff Thompson, 
G. N. Smith, Mosby, Mahone, Colston, Am- 
brose P. Hill, Ben McCulloch, John C. 
Breckenridge, Governors Letcher and Wise 
of Virginia, S. R. Mallory, Secretary of the 
Confederate Navy; Samuel Cooper, Adjt. 
General of the Confederacy ; John H. Rea- 
gan, Postmaster General of the Confederacy ; 
Major W. J. Pegram, Generals Preston Smith, 
Braxton Bragg, R. S. Buell and James Long- 
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street. On the walls are also many interest- 
ing Southern views, and the cases are filled 
with Confederate publications and documents. 

Lower Chickamauga Room. 

In passing into this room you are again in 
the Union department of the museum and 
your attention is called to the portraits on the 
walls of Grant, McCIellan, Hancock, Sheri- 
dan, Rosecrans, John A. Rawlins and others 
at various stages of their lives. On this 
floor are pictures of Hancock and Sheri- 
dan, showing them as they looked in war 
time with full beard, which made them much 
different in appearance than they are known 
ordinarily by the masses. Some of these 
are very rare, including some excellent 
imperial photographs by Gutekunst, the cele- 
brated Philadelphia photographer. On the 
walls are also many interesting old prints, 
photos, maps and a number of very rare 
colored plates illustrating the Philadelphia 
Sanitary Fair of 1864. 

The old plow that Gen. Grant used on the 
Dent farm, near St. Louis, in his early days 
is also in this room as well as one of the 
iron plates from the Merrimac, and a com- 
plete set of cooking utensils, such as are to 
be found in an officer's mess chest furnished 
by the government. On an easel in the 
center of the room is a handsome piece of 
work done by a prisoner in Libby with pen 
and ink, and containing a roster of 1,100 
names, with rank and regiment, of prisoners 
in Libby in 1864. 

Affixed to the floor of this room are many 
brass plates upon which are engraved the 
names of officers, their rank and regiment, 
which designate the spot where these 
officers slept during their imprisonment. 
This room was named the Chickamauga room 
from the fact that all prisoners captured at 
that battle were confined in this or the room 
immediately above. 
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Potomac Room. 

Passing from the Chickamauga room to the 
Potomac room (Union department) you are 
shown as large and interesting an array of 
material as you find in the other rooms. In 
a case near the center of the room is a 
unique and wonderful piece of carving made 
by an ex-prisoner of war. It is carved 
entirely from one block of wood and repre- 
sents General Grant seated on horseback, 
directing the action of two gunners at their 
post. In one hand he holds a pair of field 
glasses, and in his mouth he is holding his 
customary cigar. The features and forms, 
although in miniature, are life-like and- 
perfect. 

In another case is the hat that Gen. Han- 
cock wore at the battle of Gettysburg, and 
one of the uniform white coats worn by the old 
Chicago Light Guards. On the north wall 
are portraits of Gen. Heintzelman, Hons. 
Chas. Sumner, Daniel Webster and Edward 
Everett. On the south wall are specimens 
of uniforms worn in the Union army. There 
are also two cases in this room with about 
fifty specimens of rifles and carbines used 
during the civil war. On the east and west 
walls are some rare and valuable engravings 
and photographs well worth examining. 

Streight's Room. 

This room is, perhaps, also, one of the 
most interesting in the building, not only on 
account of the many fine exhibits it contains, 
but for the many interesting memories of 
prison days associated with it. It derives its 
name from the fact that Colonel A. D. 
Streight, of Indianapolis, Ind., and his com- 
mand, were placed in it when they were 
captured, while out on a raid in Georgia. 

In one corner of the room Gen. Neal Dow, 
one of the only two brigadier- generals con- 
fined in Libby, slept, and near him is the 
sleeping place of Capt. Matt. Boyd, who 



made his escape through the tunnel. Aside 
from these associations it is filled with a 
remarkable display of good war material. 
On the walls are some very fine paintings, 
including the celebrated full length portrait 
of Grant, painted on the field by Antrobus 
in 1864 ; the blockade runners in port at 
Bermuda, by Torgeson, and Farragut run- 
ning the batteries at New Orleans, by the 
same artist. The latter is a particular strong, 
inspiring and attractive piece of work. 

A Historic Fight. 

The fight between the Alabama and Kear- 
sarge is well portrayed in oil by Paulton, who 
saw the engagement and made sketches at 
the time. A large battle scene, 18x14 feet, 
by Kurz & Allison, entitled Logan at Cham- 
pion Hills, draws the visitor's attention for 
some moments, after which are seen the oil 
portraits of General Rhodes, Turner Ashby, 
John B. Hood, Monroe M. Parsons, Rhett, 
Felix K. Zollicoffer, Colquit, Thomas, A. P. 
Stewart, Thos. L. Clingman, James E. Rains, 
Albert Sydney Johnson, Leonidas Polk, T. 
F. Drayton, Richard Taylor, Robert R. Gar- 
land, W. J. Hardee, Gideon J. Pillow, Hum- 
phrey Marshall, W. H. F. Lee, D. H. 
Maury, Hon. L. F. Walker, Secretary of 
War ; Hon. Stephen R. Mallory, Secretary of 
the Navy; Commander Matthew Maury, 
Admiral Buchanan and others. 

Historical Flags. 

In this room are exhibited a number of 
historical flags. One is made of light blue 
silk, bordered with gold fringe and embla- 
zoned with gold and water colors, bearing 
the inscription " On to the Charge." It was 
presented by the ladies of Monticello, S. C, 
to the Monticello Guards in 1861, and was 
carried in many of the early battles of the 
war. 

There is also a pretty Virginia state flag, 
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made of silk and bearing the inscription 
" Sic semper tyrannis," and the little guidon 
that followed the fortunes in many battles of 
the Palmetto Battery, South Carolina Light 
Artillery, Co. F, of Charleston. 

But the most interesting of these is the 
headquarters flag of the famous Ku Klux 
organization of the South, organized and 
commanded by that daring soldier — Gen. N. 
B. Forrest — the object of which was to dom- 
inate and terrorize the colored element and 
make them believe that the " Whites and 
intelligence shall rule." The flag is of buff 
colored material, with a border of purple, 
and has an ugly figure in the centre, repre- 
senting a dragon, with the legs and claws of 
a monster bird, and the tongue of a snake. 
Protruding from the head is a pair of ugly 
horns, and from the back an oddly shaped 
pair of wings. Over this there is a Latin 
inscription, which, translated, reads " What 
has always, everywhere and by all been 
believed." 

Upper Chickamaugua Room. 

Then the visitor passes into the room 
named as above. This has been converted 
into the naval department of the museum and 
possesses many valuable and interesting fea- 
tures, among which is a complete outfit of 
the clothing such as the government fur- 
nished the Greeley relief party for their 
Arctic expedition. 

This includes an entire suit of clothing 
made of reindeer, a suit for summer use made 
of felt, winter and summer sleeping bags and 
blankets and many other odd articles of 
wearing apparel. In one part of the room is 
a complete outfit of whaling implements, 
showing the various kinds of lances, knives 
and forks used in catching and dissecting a 
whale. 

The naval exhibit also presents a ship's 
binnacle (or compass box), a "crow's nest." 



pair of carpenter "slings," hawsers, anchors, 
buoys, life preservers, a battery for firing 
torpedoes, and hundreds of other interesting 
things used on board ship. 

In the same room are two massive statues. 
One is the original model in plaster of the 
monument entitled, " The Defense of the 
Flag," and " Grant in the Field." The lat- 
ter was the model used in casting the bronze 
statue now at Leavenworth, Kansas. Both 
of these are the work of Torado Taft, sculp- 
tor, of Chicago. 

Farragut's Flag. 

On the walls are specimens of naval, quar- 
antine and hospital flags, and among the 
most interesting of them is the large Ameri- 
can flag that once floated from the mast of 
Admiral Farragut's flag-ship Hartford. 

In the front of this room is a specimen of 
the primitive American cart made and used 
centuries ago in Mexico by the Indians. 
The cart is of wood and has not a solitary 
piece of iron in its make up — not even a nail ; 
also a Japanese jinriksha or carriage. It is 
joined together by means of wooden spokes, 
the wheels are of solid wood, and it was 
drawn by a yoke of oxen attached to a 
rpugh hewn pole. The cart is the first 
exhibit to reach Chicago for the department 
of transportation exhibits of the World's 
Fair. 

Gettysburg Room. 

This is the last room that the visitor is 
directed to, but it is none the less interesting. 
The walls, like the other rooms, are covered 
with paintings, including excellent portraits 
of General McDowell, General Winficld 
Scott, General Zachary Taylor, Generals 
George G. Meade, John E. Smith, A. J. 
Smith, Carl Schurz, Julius Stahcl, Rob- 
ert Anderson, of Wendell Phillips, and 
others. In the centre of the room is the 
massive wheel of Commodore Perry's flag- 
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ship Powhatan, that opened the ports of 
Japan to the world and was active in the 
bombardment of Vera Cruz. 

In other parts of the room is the bed upon 
which laid President Lincoln's lifeless body 
when the physicians were holding the post 
mortem examination ; a wheelbarrow carried 
all through the war by a private soldier who 
was postmaster of his regiment; the coat 
that Henry Clay wore when United States 
Commissioner to the Council of Ghent for 
the treaty of peace ; the famous coat that 
Horace Greeley wore when he stumped the 
country as a Presidential candidate; a 
piano nearly three centuries old. The famous 
Providence Spring stump forms an inter- 
esting exhibit. In connection with this it 
will be remembered that in the summer of 
1864 the prisoners at Andersonville suffered 
terribly owing to the lack of drinking water, 
and hundreds died every week owing to the 
dearth of it. 

When the suffering and death rate was at 
its height the prayers of hundreds were 
answered in the breaking out of a spring of 
sparkling water through this stump, but just 
across the dead line and out of reach. Many 
prisoners were shot in their frantic attempt 
to get at it by crossing the line, but after a 
few moments a passage was made for the 
water to run within the reach of the suffer- 
ers, and as a result the death rate immedi- 
ately became much smaller and the suffering 
much less. That spring is still flowing, but 
the stump through which it first made its 
appearance was taken out of the ground and 
is now shown to visitors at this museum. 

The Siege of Sebastopol. 

Just outside of the Sixty-first Street en- 
trance to the Fair grounds is to be seen the 
wondrous spectacle prepared by Pain & 
Sons of London, and shown under the direc- 
tion of the Columbian Pyrotechnical Com- 



pany. It is a gorgeous and realistic repro- 
duction of one of the most thrilling events in 
history, and is one entitled to rank as a fea- 
ture of the Exposition. 

The Story of the Siege. 

"The Siege of Sebastopol," terminated 
Sept. 8, 1855, stands out in monumental pro- 
portions among the military events of the 
world. It terminated what was one of the 
fiercest wars the blood-drenched soil of Eu- 
rope ever knew. 

The Crimean war was waged through 1854 
and 1855 between the mighty armies of Rus- 
sia, the world's greatest empire, on the one 
side, and the allied forces of England, France, 
Turkey and Sardinia on the other. The the- 
ater of this mighty struggle between these 
mighty powers of the earth was the little pe- 
ninsula, the Crimea, in the south of Russia. 
Within the narrow boundaries of this little 
spot of earth battles were fought that made 
the whole globe tremble. Sebastopol, the 
key to the Crimea, was the objective point of 
the allied powers, as it was the last hope of 
the Russian forces. 

On a beautiful morning in September, 1854, 
the allied armies of England, France, Turkey 
and Sardinia landed at Eupaloria, and marched 
on Sebastopol. Inch by inch the ground 
was contested until the out-works of Sebas- 
topol were approached. 

For Nearly a Year. 

Then began the siege which lasted tor 
nearly a year. Month after month went by, 
and the dogged determination of the allied 
powers knew no weakening. Month and 
month went by, and the proud bravery of 
Russian troops was succeeded by the stern 
resolution of despair. Assault was followed 
by repulse. Storming parties went down to 
death beneath the relentless hail of lead and 
iron. Sorties ended in crushing defeat and 
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loss of human life. Around the walls of Se- 
bastopol deeds were done that caused the 
whole world to stand in awe at such exhibi- 
tions of reckless bravery, and then, with one 
voice, to applaud the colossal heroism of men 
who knew naught but to obey the call of 
duty. 

Here were fought those titanic combats, 
Alma and Inkermann, battles which, at any 
other time, would have decided the fate of 
nations. Here was made that famous charge, 
the story of which, told in Tennyson's spir- 
ited lines, has found a place in the imperish- 
able literature of the world, the charge of the 
six hundred at Balaklava. Yet Sebastopol 
was not taken. Great as were these duels of 
nations, they were but the prelude of what 
was to follow, the essence of this great war 
drama, the fall of Sebastopol. 

A Long Agony. 

With every engagement the iron cordon 
was drawn more closely about the walls of 
the beleaguered city. Reinforcements 
swelled the ranks of the allied powers on 
land ; the mightiest warships the world had 
yet seen anchored in the harbor and threw 
shot and shell into the streets of the besieged 
city. But Sebastopol would not surrender. 

Winter came, the fierce, pitiless Russian 
winter, which administered to the all-con- 
quering Napoleon his first defeat and tri- 
umphed where all the powers of Europe had 
failed, descended upon the besieged and the 
besiegers, and the struggle went on. Spring 
came. The first delicate buds of beautiful 
flowers, timidly emerging from their long 
seclusion beneath frozen ground and snow 
heaped high, were crushed under the heel of 
war's minions. Summer followed spring. 
The crops were ripening in the fields and the 
July sun shone down upon irridescent iron, 
burnished brass and gleaming curiass. Still 
the siege continued. 



The Final Attack. 

The generals of the allied armies fixed 
Sept. 5 as the day on which the final bom- 
bardment of Sebastopol should begin. For 
nearly a year this stronghold had defied all 
their efforts. Now they would launch against 
its sides such a storm of destructive elements 
as no edifice reared by man could withstand. 

With the first rays of the sun a hoarse- 
throated monster of iron and brass boomed 
out the warning to the doomed city. Then 
Soo guns shouted destruction, and were met 
by the roar of defiance from 1,380 war en- 
gines on the fortifications of Sebastopol. 

For two days the place was a veritable hell 
on earth. 

From the ranks of the allied powers with- 
out the solid shot tore through the walls and 
broke down fortifications. The wild shriek 
of the shell mingled with the groans of dying 
men, and its splintered fragments ended the 
sufferings of thousands. Darkness rendered 
more terrible tile scenes of the bombardment. 
One after another the ships in the harbor 
were ignited, and in silhouettes of fire they 
stood out against the bastions upon which 
the storm of artillery was directed. Forti- 
fications were shattered, guns silenced. The 
Russians could do nothing but strengthen 
their powder magazines, repair the walls 
where possible and replace a few guns. But 
at what sacrifice ! To maintain a single gun 
in position cost the lives of scores. 

The Fate of Malakoff. 

The crisis came on the 8th of September. 
The Russians had been expecting the assault 
since the 5th. Two days had gone by, and 
the enemy had rested, content with pouring 
a storm of artillery missiles into the fortifica- 
tions. The third day would pass, so thought 
the besieged, as had its two predecessors. 
During the forenoon of the 8th the can- 
nonading was carried on, though with less 
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volume than before. Suddenly, just before 
noon, it began again with redoubled vigor and 
lasted twenty minutes. Then it stopped al- 
together. 

The echoes of the cannon had barely died 
away when the bugles sounded the charge 
and the drums beat the double quick. The 
French soldiers are within ioo feet of the 
Malakoff, and the Malakoff is the key to Se- 
bastopol. At a bound they cross the inter- 
vening space and are upon the undefended 
fortifications of the Russians. A few gun- 
ners alone are there. With ramrods and 
sponge bars and hand-spikes they engage the 
advancing columns hand to hand. Their 
numbers are too few, their weapons too weak. 
They are mown down by musketry, sabred 
and bayoneted unto death, and they fall by 
the guns they have so long fruitlessly de- 
fended. 

A Bloody Combat. 

Behind the trenches the Russians form 
again. Their officers urge them on, and like 
heroes they follow, but their desperate efforts 
have come too late. Over parapet, through 
embrasures under the masks, pour the French 
and the English and the Turks, eager to 
wipe out the old grudge against the grasping 
Russian. The Russian soldiers, hastily ral- 
lied in the face of superior numbers and 
deadly onslaught, fall in their tracks or break 
in disorder. Most of their officers fall. 
Those who live humanely strive to save their 
followers from needless slaughter. Down 
comes the Russian flag from the tower of the 
Malakoff, and the French banner floats in its 
place. 

This, in brief, is the story told by the Siege 
of Sebastopol at Sixty-first Street and Cot- 
tage Grove Avenue. This spectacle tells the 
story of one of the greatest events in history; 
tells it not to the ear, in feeble words, but to 
the eye reveals it in all its grandeur and 
magnificence. 



How the Story is Told. 

In the production of this spectacle 10,000 
square yards of canvas are used, 600 people 
are employed, and over $3,000 worth of fire- 
works are burned every night. 

When the spectator -first enters the amphi- 
theater he hears the music of the Second 
Regiment band. That pleases him. He takes 
his seat and looks across an arm of the Black 
Sea at the heights of Sebastopol. In the 
center of this scene rises the tower of the 
Malakoff, where the final struggle between 
the allied forces and the Russians occurred. 
Then the band stops playing and the show 
begins. 

Vivid Pictures of War. 

The gray-coated Russians appear in the 
foreground in camp. Behind them are the 
fortifications of Sebastopol. Drums and the 
the boom of cannon are heard in the distance. 
The Russians retire behind the fortifications, 
and the armies of the allied powers march on 
and go into bivouac. They are all there, 
costumed historically correct— the British red 
coat, the devil-may-care Irishman, the bare- 
legged Highlander, the saucy Frenchman in 
his red, white and blue zouave costume, the 
Turk with his trousers that flap in the breezes, 
the Sardinian with feather in cap, a la Yan- 
kee Doodle— and they prepare for a night's 
rest while the band plays national airs of all 
the countries represented. 

The generals meet and confer, aids-de-camp 
hurry off with dispatches and the troops are 
reviewed. While at rest the troops are 
amused by camp sports. Here are introduced 
a series of specialties which cannot be ex- 
celled. They have cutlass drill, a perform- 
ance by a troop of Arabs, cavalry exercise, 
tent-pegging contests, sword feats, ballets, etc. 

The Lurid Bombardment. 

Then the final bombardment of the city is 
begun. A few minutes, and the signal for 
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the final assault upon the Malakoff is given. 
The French soldiers rush across the parapet; 
they struggle on the battlements with the 
surprised Russians. Up the heights they 
clamber to the very tower of the Malakoff, 
they beat back the defenders, and then, in one 
grand explosion, the Malakoff is taken and 
the French tricolor floats in place of the 
Russian banner. 

One cannot imagine how realistic is this 
representation of the siege of Sebastopol 
until he has seen it. The rattle of musketry, 
the roll of drums, the boom of cannon are all 
reproduced with an accuracy that appalls. 
Finally, when the work of the destruction of 
Sebastopol is ended by the blowing up of 
Fort Nikolai, the spectator is willing to ac- 
knowledge that he has never seen anything 
like it. 

The imperturbability of the American In- 
dian is well known. It requires an astonisher 
to elicit from him anything more than a grunt. 
Manager Gayler had some Indians in to see 
the Siege of Sebastopol a short time ago, 
and they were so astonished by what they 
saw that they broke and ran for the woods. 
Manager Gayler has in his employ on the 
grounds at Sixty-first Street and Cottage 
Grove Avenue a couple of carpenters, both of 
whom were in the English army before Se- 
bastopol. Both say that they never dreamed 
any one could so vividly reproduce the wild, 
awful scene which they there saw in reality, 
but they admit that Pain's spectacle is equal 
to the real article. 

A Thrilling Spectacle. 
The presentation of a spectacle like the 
Siege of Sebastopol marks another step in 
the advancement of the race. Fire has al- 
ways played an important part in the concerns 
of mankind. When Adam and Eve were 
driven from the Garden of Eden their return 
was barred by a sword of fire. Then this 
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element was a menace to the human race. 
In later centuries we read, in Persian history, 
that fire became a god. Colonel Ingcrsoll 
even maintains that all men were at one time 
fire worshipers who bowed to the sun. 

During this period fire was regarded as the 
protector of mankind. Then came the geo- 
logical changes in this earth which made 
portions of it cold at certain seasons of the 
ye;ir. F^ire was a necessity and became the 
servant of man. The next step in human 
development was reached when the Chinese 
began to dabble in fireworks. They made 
fire the plaything of mankind. Pain has 
gone a step farther. He is a progressive 
man of the nineteenth century, and it is a 
characteristic of this century to make all 
playthings, all things intended to amuse, 
serve the double purpose of amusing and in- 
structing or serving. This is what Pain has 
done with fireworks. 

An Eastern Trip. 

In his Siege of Sebastopol. the World's 
Fair visitor is taken across the Atlantic 
Ocean, up the Mediterranean, past the Golden 
Horn and the minarets of Constantinople, 
through the Hellespont where Xerxes* fleet 
was destroyed, into the Black Sea and set 
down before the gates of Sebastopol to wit- 
ness the enactment of the last act in one of 
the greatest war dramas that the world ever 
saw. He sees the hosts of the four allied 
powers passing in review before him. the 
bristling battlements, hears the beat of drum 
and boom of cannon, sees men fall in the 
throes of death as they fell before Russian 
cannon, sees the surprise of the garrison of 
the Malakoff, the capture of the citadel an : 
the destruction of the entire city. 

Countless descriptions will never convey 
to his mind one tithe of the nature of that 
awful event that he will acquire from a visit 
to the Siege of Sebastopol. 
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American Day at the Fair. 



The Fourth of July — A Feast of Patriotism — Fraught with Fervor, Union and Fraternity — The Brotherhood of Nations 
— Dawn of Independence Day — The National Salute — At Noontide — The Emblem to the Breeze — The Exercises- 
Proclaim Liberty throughout the Land — Patriotic Women — The Paul Jones Ensign — Old Hickory's Sword — Immor- 
telles from Jefferson's Grave — Invocation — The Vice President's Address— Ringing and Eloquent — Speech by Mayor 
Harrison — Oration by Mr. Carson of Philadelphia — The Declaration of Independence — Mr. Norton's Speech — My 
Country, 'Tis of Thee — A Mighty Chorus — The Women Celebrate the Day — Proceedings in Woman's Building — 
Oration by Miss Gaddess of Baltimore — Patriotic Poem — Delaware Dedicates the Columbian Bell — Pennsylvania and 
Old Liberty Bell — Mimic Lightning-— The Plaisance Participates — Old Glory over All — The Strangers within our 
Gates — All did Honor to the Day — The Turkish Prayer — The British Soldiers' Parade — The International Salute — Mr. 
Burton's Address — Enthusiastic Foreigners — The Night Demonstration — Illumination and Music — The Fire Works — 
The Immense Throng — The Star Spangled Banner — High in the Heavens — The Delight of the Multitude — The 
Father of his Country — Close of the Proceedings — A Memorable Event — The Attendance, etc., etc. 



CERTAINLY never before, and in 
all human probability never again, 
will the Natal day of American in- 
dependence be glorified with such a 
gush and flood of enthusiasm as hailed its 
recurrence in the year 1893. The Exposition 
itself is a great and eloquent witness to the 
love and pride in which Americans hold their 
country. It was born of a sentiment above 
and beyond the promptings of any commer- 
cial spirit, and much nobler than the gratifi- 
cation of a mere vanity of possession and of 
achievement. The immense amounts of 
money poured out like water in preparation 
of the unexampled spectacle were given with 
a higher purpose than the hope of profit ; and 
the magnificence and beauty of the Ex- 
position have appealed even more to the 
hearts of the American people than to their 
love for stately architecture and lovely land- 
scape. 

Every successive step in the progress of 

the Columbian Celebration has contributed 

to the tide of patriotism swelling and rising 

in the great heart of the multitude ; and its 
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culmination was found on the Fourth of July, 
when the admiration, pride, and prayer of a 
free people were voiced by the grand chorus 
which hymned forth at Jackson Park the 
National Anthem. 

The celebration was solemn in its magni- 
tude and in its fervor. It was a time when 
men felt the thrill of a common inspiration 
pass through them like an electric shock. 
It was a time when upon a common altar 
men of all creeds and sects of political 
opinion laid their offerings of love. 

It was a time which Washington would 
have rejoiced to see, — which Lincoln strove 
for and prophesied not in vain, — when North 
and South and East and West, with grip of 
hand, with soulful eyes, with one hope, with 
one purpose, greeted the flag of their coun- 
try as the symbol of their freedom, and with 
one mighty voice proclaimed their unity and 
their brotherhood. If the Columbian Ex- 
position had brought forth nothing else of 
good than this grand outburst of fraternity 
and patriotism, it was well worth all the 
treasure which its splendors have cost ! 
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Tribute of the Nations. 

Nor was it alone Columbia's children who 
did homage to the birthday of the " home of 
the free." 

Fourth of July was observed by almost 
-every great nation represented in Manufac- 
tures Building. And it was a great day there. 
Russia's beautiful facade displayed as many 
American flags as Russian, and the separate 
exhibits were in many instances extensively 
decorated with bunting. Austria and Ger- 
many, France, Italy and Spain had also re- 
arranged their ornamentation to include the 
American colors. 

" Great Britain in many cases placed the 
.flag of the republic side by side with the 
British union jack, and one of the ceramics 
booths showed an escutcheon wrought in 
immortelles, surmounted by a volant eagle 
.and the legend " E Pluribus Unum." Brazil 
made a special effort to show her cordiality. 
Over the main entrance to her section she 
•entwined the standard of the snake and eagle 
with the stars and stripes and American 
ensigns floated from every pinnacle. 

Norway also showed signal interest in the 
Americans fete day. France made no great 
•display of American flags, but recognized the 
occasion by decorating the statuary in the en- 
tresol of her section. Japan was not behind 
the rest, and Switzerland made a salient ex- 
hibit of American colors. The Netherlands, 
Jamaica, Corea and other nations paid respects 
to the spirit of independence. 

Greeting of Russia's Bells. 
All day long the vast vaults of the build- 
ing were resonant with the clangor of bells. 
The chimes in the clock tower voiced melo- 
dies dear to all nations at regular intervals, 
and while they were silent the octave of 
brazen bells in the Russian section made the 
air vibrant with harmony, which nearly every- 
body conceived to be the greeting of the 



great monarchy to the great republic on the 
anniversary of her independence. It was not 
by prearrangement that the Russian bells 
were rung, but every one who passed them 
swung their banners and spoke of the bell 
which long ago proclaimed liberty through- 
out the world. It was regarded as a notable 
and impressive feature of the day. 

By the Dawn's Early Light. 

The dawning of the day prophesied its 
glory. A hint of coming festivity came with 
the morning light as it shifted through rifts 
in the gray of the eastern sky. Occasional 
gleams of white radiance touched the spired 
domes and turrets of the lake palaces. A 
hum of busy men working with the cheer of 
expected rejoicing; a stir of life on the broad 
highways; the preparations of a peaceful 
army looking forward to welcome invasion — 
these betokened great things. 

The army of workers knew that the day 
had come when they heard the boom of can- 
non across the waters from the Michigan. 
They were doubly certain when they heard 
an answering salute from the British battery 
on the shore, pealing its assurance that the 
strife of 1776 had been forgotten in the 
peaceful triumphs of 1893. 

The echoes rolling toward the west seemed 
to be the signal for general activity. Agile 
men on every building began running up 
flags and shaking them to the wind. Gate- 
keepers took up the march for their stations. 
The State quarters were alive with prepara- 
tions for the reception of visitors. The Plai- 
sance awoke and bestired itself to get in read- 
iness for the feast of fraternal good-will. By 
7 o'clock the city began moving Fairward. 
By 8 the vanguard had formed in line at 
every ticket booth on the western edge of the 
park. The booths opened on the click of 8 
and the inward rush began. From then 
until nearly thirteen hours later there was no 
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end to the ramping army that came to con- 
tribute to the success of the celebration. 

The Noonday of Liberty. 

Noon in the great court of the Exposition. 

Framed by four grand architectural struct- 
ures were tens of thousands of shouting men 
and women. 

A few drops from low-hanging clouds fel 1 
upon a white-haired woman whose trembling 
hands hoisted to the top of a small staff the 
first of American flags. 

Nearly a thousand miles east, on the banks 
of the Hudson, a new liberty bell was given 
voice by two women standing beneath the 
stars and stripes that once floated from the 
mast-head of the Bon Homme Richard above 
Paul Jones, America's first commodore. A 
woman's hand hoisted on another staff the 
pure white flag of universal freedom. 

From the lake the booming of cannon 
found its way over lagoon and plaza to meet 
the crash of brass instruments and shrieking 
steam. 

Between the flags the sword of Andrew 
Jackson, drawn from its golden scabbard, was 
held before the multitude, and the flowers 
from the tomb of Thomas Jefferson, whose 
pen wrote the declaration of independence, 
were twined about the hilt of the sacred relic. 

Proclaimed Through the Land. 

Noon brought the climax of the celebra- 
tion of the nation's 117th birthday. July 4, 
1776, lived again in the American day at the 
Exposition. Up to 12 o'clock the celebra- 
tion was a World's Fair event, but when the 
minute hand reached the highest point in its 
circle of the hours it leaped miles of space 
on the wings of electricity, and the brazen 
voices of bells throughout the land burst out 
in praise of freedom 

Leading up to that supreme moment were 
the days of preparation, the assembling of 



those sacred relics, the gathering of the 
throng, the arrival of the vice-president of 
the United States, the mayor of Chicago and 
the women whose names were yesterday en- 
tered on the pages of history. 

The grand stand and speakers' platform 
were built just east of the Terminal station. 
On either side sat half the chorus of 2,000 
voices. As early as 9 o'clock people were 
sitting just outside the heavy ropes stretched 
before the stand, and an hour later several 
thousand patient men and women occupied 
the little red folding chairs. Two bands in 
the Terminal station alternated in playing 
patriotic airs for an hour before the exercises 
began on the platform. Every few minutes 
the yellow express trains brought crowds of 
people to the turn-stiles of the station. 

Opening of the Exercises. 

At 1 1 o'cleck the vast square was crowded 
and all the surrounding galleries filled. At 
that hour the band came upon the platform 
and opened the ceremonies with a medley of 
American airs, beginning with "Hail Colum- 
bia" and ending with "Yankee Doodle." 
Soon after Mayor Harrison, with a silk flag 
stuck in his coat pocket, Adolf Kraus, Maj.. 
McClaughry and the city aldermen filed 
through the crowd to the stand. They were 
met with applause which the Mayor acknowl- 
edged. A few minutes later a little old 
woman, with white hair falling over her tem- 
ples, dressed in a heavy black silk gown of 
old-fashioned cut, and carefully carrying a 
large pasteboard box, came upon the platform. 
The cover of the box was loose, and through 
the gap the red, white and blue folds of an 
American flag appeared. She needed no in- 
troduction to the multitude, who peered 
between open umbrellas and over people 
standing on chairs, eagerly watching every 
move of those on the stand 

An impulsive cheer went up. A second 
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time the cheer came, and then some one called 
out " Paul Jones' flag." The Mayor turned, 
saw Mrs. Stafford, and hastening toward her 
■offered to carry the precious parcel. But she 
shook her head, and he escorted her to the 
•center of the stand, and afterward to the flag- 
staff standing at the south end of the platform. 

The Vice-President's Arrival. 

Vice-President Stevenson was enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed, and George S. Knapp, who 
brought the flag borne at the head of the 
civic procession on Dedication day last 
.autumn, which accompanied the old liberty 
bell from Philadelphia to Chicago, waved its 
•silken folds and received three cheers. Mrs. 
H. G. Hollenberg of Little Rock, Ark., repre- 
senting the Hermitage Association, and Mrs. 
D. R. Dorris of Nashville, Tenn., secretary 
of the association, came on the platform with 
Andrew Jackson's sword, and the sabre that 
was given to the hero of the battle of New 
Orleans by Tennessee in 1825, with its blade 
inscribed " New Orleans " and its hilt and 
scabbard wrought in gold, received the 
plaudits of thousands. 

Then came Miss Floride Cunningham of 
South Carolina, lineal descendant of Gen. 
Andrew Pickens of revolutionary fame and 
.South Carolina's representative on the Co- 
lumbian Liberty Bell association, accompanied 
by Mrs. Ann S. Green of West Virginia, who 
brought red and white carnations from the 
tomb of Thomas Jefferson. Mrs. Mary Frost 
Ormsby of Rhode Island and Mrs. Nettie 
Bringhurst, daughter of Gen. " Sam " Houston 
of Texas, the hero of Alameda, brought the 
flag of universal peace, and Major O. W. Mc- 
Dowell, president of the Columbia Bell com- 
pany, gave them seats near the temporary 
staff at the north end of the platform. 

Testing the Wire. 
In the centre of the platform just back of 



the speakers' stand, was a table draped with 
an American flag. It served a double pur- 
pose, for besides its office as a desk for 
Director-General Davis, president of the ex- 
ercises, it held a Morse telegraph key. From 
it a direct wire led to the bell foundry at 
Troy, N. V. Just before the presiding officer 
took his seat, Operator Frank A. Hemphill 
called up Albany, and was answered with an 
" O. K." from Operator Thomas F. Gar}-. 

It was almost 1 1.30 o'clock when Director 
General Davis rapped long and loud for order. 
He made no speech, but simply introduced 
the Rev. Dr. Canficld, who made the open- 
ing prayer. 

Dr. Canfield's Invocation. 

The vast assemblage preserved silence dur- 
ing the invocation, which was as follows: 

" Almighty and eternal God, Thou art the 
author and the giver of life, the ruler of na- 
tions and of men, the refuge and the hope of 
all our fleeting generations. We would ac- 
knowledge Thee in all our ways. We would 
lift a devout and reverent thought to thee, 
that we may hallow the memories, the 
thoughts, the exercises and the enjoyments 
of this day. Thou wert the God of our 
fathers. Their strength and their fidelity 
came alike from their faith in God, from their 
reverent obedience to Thy will, from their 
earnest piety, from their regard for us, their 
children to a late posterity. We thank 
Thee for all these guiding and protecting 
providences of Thine over these passing cen- 
turies of time while these scenes have changed 
from a wilderness to civilization, to the marts 
of industry, thrift and prosperity, and the 
homes and altars of domestic peace. 

" Inheriting the achievements of a wise and 
successful ancestry, we desire also to live and 
act in the reverence of God, in the love and 
obedience of all Christian truth, in filial re- 
gard to Thy hoi)- will in all things. May we 
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leave this fair heritage to those that shall 
come after us more and more privileged, 
secure and happy under Thy continued guid- 
ance and favor. To that end we pray for 
Thy blessing upon the President of the 
United States and all others in authority, and 
now we would all as dependent and trust- 
ing children join in the filial prayer : ' Our 
Father, Who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name ; Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 
in earth as it is in heaven. Give us 
this day our daily bread and forgive us our 
tresspasses as we forgive those who tresspass 
against us. Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil. And Thine be the 
power and glory forever. Amen.' " 

Used a Storied Gavel. . 

It was a historical gavel which Director- 
General Davis used. The ivory hammer and 
bone handle had served on notable occasions 
before. This same gavel it was with which 
the chairman called to order the first assem- 
bly at the centennial of Washington's first 
inauguration. Again in the long room at 
Traume's tavern in New York, where Gen. 
Washington parted with the officers of the 
continental army for the last time, the ivory 
resounded and called together a notable as- 
semblage. At the meeting of the organiza- 
tion of the Sons of the Revolution, and later 
at the organization of the Society of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, the gavel was 
used. When the Swiss in America cele- 
brated the sixtieth anniversary of the Swiss 
federation in New York, and at the celebra- 
tion of the birth of the French republic in 
New York, the chairman used the same 
gavel. Now it will be preserved for pos- 
terity in the Smithsonian Institution. 

Colonel Davis wasted no words in intro- 
ducing the Vice-President. Every one knew 
the man with a tiny flag in his buttonhole 
who stepped forward, and every one said so 



with a cheer. His clear voice reached even 
those banked up against the Administration 
building, and every other sentence raised a 
cheer. 

Speech of the Vice-President. 

Viee-President Stevenson spoke as follows : 

" I am confident that at no time or place 
have human eyes beheld a grander assem- 
blage. 

" This is America's day. 

i{ Under the auspices of the great Exposi- 
tion other days have been set apart to com- 
memorate marked events in history. The 
individual states of the Union and the nations 
v of the earth, each and all, wisely, too, have 
had a special day assigned them. In the 
great congresses which have here assembled 
representatives of all lands and of all path- 
ways of human endeavor have been gathered. 
Science, agriculture and the arts have not 
been forgotten. All who toil with hand 
or brain, no matter whence they come or 
what they bring, have been welcomed to the 
great Exposition. Whoever could add to 
the sum of human learning or lesson the sum 
of human woes have been and are thrice-wel- 
come guests. 

" But this, our day,' comes unheralded by 
edict or proclamation. For more than ioo 
years it has been the day of days of America. 
To-day we do honor to the memory of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
These ceremonies, this coming together of 
the people, note the anniversary of the birth 
of our Republic. 

" Prophet as well as patriot, John Adams 
exclaimed, ' we shall make this a glorious and 
immortal day. Our children will celebrate 
it with roar of cannon, with martial music, 
with songs of thanksgiving and with shouts 
of joy.' All of this multiplied a thousand 
fold our eyes now behold. One hundred and 
seventeen years from the hour this declara- 
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tion was signed, upon the southern border of 
the great chain of lakes, midway between the 
oceans a city has sprung into life containing 
a population but little less than that of all 
the American states at the time the declara- 
tion was proclaimed. 

Felt the Honor of the Occasion. 
" I am honored by being called to preside 
this day over this assemblage. It is not 
mine, but the part of others to speak to you. 
Lips more eloquent than mine will tell some- 
thing of the men who gave to the American 
colonies this charter of their liberties ; some- 
thing of the heroic struggle which, com- 
mencing at Lexington, culminated at York- 
town in the independence of the colonies • 
something of the men who in 1787, inspired 
by wisdom more than human crystallized into 
our federal constitution the deathless princi- 
ples enunciated in the great declaration. 

" I congratulate you, my countrymen, upon 
this auspicious celebration of the Fourth of 
July, upon the glories of the past and upon 
what yet remains sure for us and for our chil- 
dren. 

" We have entered upon the second cen- 
tury of our national life. God grant that we 
and those that succeed us may not prove un- 
worthy of those who have gone before ; that 
we may not prove unmindful of the sublime 
lessons of the past. Then may we rest as- 
sured that the bright sun which ushers in 
each succeeding anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence will look down upon a 
people who celebrate this day with hearts 
grateful to God that those who guarded and 
strengthened were counted worthy to be 
named with those who founded this Govern- 
ment." 

A Flood of Song. 

While the vice-president was speaking 
S 1 is G. Pratt, the leader of the chorus, was 
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preparing his 2,000 singers for the next thing 
on the programme. The chorus was divided 
in four parts, each with a leader. Mr. Pratt 
stood upon a chair at the end of Mr. Steven- 
son's speech and indicated the time for sing- 
ers 500 feet away. At the signal the band 
struck up " Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean.' ' When it came to the chorus the 
crowd joined in, and *' Hurrah for the Red 
White and Blue " came with a will. 

Sounding the Bell by Wire. 
Promptly at noon Mayor Harrison gave 
the appointed signal, and Mrs. Madge Morris 
Wagner of California, a lineal descendent 01 
the man who took the old Liberty Bell from 
Philadelphia to Allentown, Pa., in 1777, 
when the English threatened Philadelphia, 
and Miss Minnie F. Mickley, of Micklcys, 
Pa., touched the key which sent word to 
Troy that it was noon in Chicago. At the 
same instant the Paul Jones flag and the Hag 
of universal peace were hoisted. Between 
them stood Mayor Harrison with Andrew 
Jackson's sword in one hand and the flowers 
from Jefferson's tomb in the other. Cannon 
boomed on the lake, and the mocking-bird 
whistle sounded in unison with the hoarse 
notes of deeper-toned steam whistles. The 
little flags fluttered in the crowd, handker- 
chiefs and hats waved, and the roar of thou- 
sands of voices swelled the ovation. 

Mayor Harrison's Address. 

When the tumult died away Mayor Harri- 
son said : 

" Fellow-citizens of the United States, and 
friends from over the world : We greet you 
here to-day, on one of the most momentous 
days in the history of America. 

" If there be a time or ever has been t i 
time when the people should glory in cele- 
brating this, our natal day, it is this gloric us 
day, when surrounded by the beauties of the 
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White City, we meet here and at this hour. 
All Americans throughout the United States 
are rejoicing that they have lived until this 
Fourth of July. All men love their homes. 
Some think it is a sentiment, but it is an 
animal instinct, common to man as well as 
to other animals. 

" There is no animal that does not love his 
home ; the tiger loves its lair, the bear its den, 
and the hare seeks its form. The bird that 
skims the distant horizon goes from the far 
north to the distant south to find the nest 
wherein it was hatched. But though this 
sentiment is common to all, it is one that 
may be taken from the human heart by lack 
of education. It is, therefore, eminently 
proper that we should meet and celebrate the 
day of all days for American patriotism, 
which is love of home. 

"All mankind gives voice to joy in halloes 
and makes a noise. We are sons of America, 
so to-day let us be boys and make a big noise 
to celebrate the deeds of our fathers. We as 
Americans are too prone to follow material 
wealth ; we are too fond of the dollar. Let 
us then cultivate something more noble. Let 
us develop our patriotism. 

The Flag of the Bon Homme Richard. 

" In a few minutes the lightning will send 
word that this is high noon, and at that signal 
the American flag will be hoisted on that flag 
staff— the first American flag given to Paul 
Jones while he commanded our little navy. 
His ship, the Bon Homme Richard, was sent 
to the bottom, and that flag went into the 
sea, but a brave man, Lieutenant Stafford, 
sprang after and saved it. 

"A grateful nation gave it to him and his 
posterity, and there [pointing to Mrs. Staf- 
ford] sits a woman who, as his direct 
descendant, is here to-day to hoist the stars 
and stripes. When I asked her to let me 
carry it to the platform, she said, ' No : it is 



mine. No one else may have it.' I now say, 
' Yes, it is yours, but the flag belongs to the 
American people.' 

" Here are flowers brought from the torrb 
of Thomas Jefferson, the man who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. Here is the 
sword that was given to that grand man, 
Andrew Jackson. Look upon it. [Drawing 
it from is scabbard.] 

" My friends, it is going to rain. But do 
you think your forefathers, who fought and 
many who died for you, cared for rain. Now 
comes my peroration. Listen to it, for the 
genius of liberty has unfurled her wings and 
is now coming from the Atlantic coast. At 
twelve o'clock that electric key will be 
touched, and the new liberty bell in Troy 
will give tongue for the first time. The bells 
all over the nation will respond. [Here the 
key was closed.] 

" It sounds, sounds, sounds, sounds for 
America, and 1 iberty and peace ! Gaze upon that 
flag — that Paul Jones flag ! Gaze upon this 
blade of Andrew Jackson's sword, and now 
let every American here swear to be ever 
ready to draw the sword to defend that flag." 

Shot away and Recovered. 

Like the gavel used by Director-General 
Davis, the first American flag will find its 
final resting place in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Mrs. H. R. P. Stafford, of Cottage 
City, Mass., on Martha's Vineyard Island, 
owns the flag. She is a widow eighty-five 
years old. The relic came to her through 
her husband. His father was Lieutenant 
James Beard Stafford of the Bon Homme 
Richard. In the memorable fight between 
the Serapis and Paul Jones' flagship, the top- 
mast of the Bon Homme Richard, bearing 
the flag, was shot away and floated out on 
the sea. 

Lieutenant Stafford, before the ship sank, 
jumped overboard and seized the flag. He 
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swam some distance with it when he was 
rescued by an American fishing vessel and 
taken to Martha's Vineyard. He treasured 
the flag, and on his death willed it to his son. 
Upon the death of his son the flag went to 
Mrs. H. R. P. Stafford, who brought it to the 
Fair. She said yesterday that she would 
soon present it to the government for exhibi- 
tion with other historic relics at the Smith- 
sonian institution. 

The Oration of the Day. 

Hampton L. Carson of Philadelphia fol- 
lowed Mayor Harrison. He delivered the 
oration of the day, " The Old and the New 
Liberty Bells, and said: 

" In response to your gracious invitation 
that a son of the city of the Declaration of 
of Independence should give utterance to the 
sentiments appropriate to the celebration of 
the greatest of our national anniversaries, in 
the most marvelous city of modern times 
in the rapidity of her growth and the daz- 
zling character of her achievements, I am 
here to bid you exclaim : ' All hail, thou 
Fourth of July, 1S93, all hail ! 

" The time, the place, the occasion, and the 
landscape are unique. This is the Colum- 
bian year. This is the anniversary of an 
immortal declaration of human rights. This 
is the city of Chicago. This is the World's 
Fair. The old Liberty Bell is here : spirit of 
the new Liberty Bell is here : the American 
people are here : the nations of the earth are 
here. In ten thousand years of recorded 
history was there ever such a like conjunc- 
tion of events ? In all unnumbered years 
to come what probability is there that it will 
ever be repeated ? National grandeur and 
state pride are in conjunction with inter- 
national friendship. What political horoscope 
can equal this ? 

"This celebration is in truth a swelling 
epic. It is a psalm of thanksgiving. It is 
51— F 



patriotism incarnate; both an inspiration and 
a prophecy. It recalls the past and its heroic 
struggles, it attests the present with its 
miracles ot achievement, it foretells the infi- 
nite possibilities of the future. Its lessons 
are physical, intellectual and moral. It sur- 
passes the wildest dreams of the most far- 
sighted of the fathers of the republic, it 
satisfies the most ardent of the patriots of 
to-day, it arouses the- loftiest hopes of the 
transcendent destiny of America. 

The Beginnings of Independence. 

" Such is the day and such is the meaning 
of these impressive ceremonies. Difficult as 
it is to realize at this hour the exact circum- 
stances of the occasion which led to the 
adoption, in the city of Philadelphia, of that 
declaration of human rights, which is among 
the most admired of the world's political 
productions, and for which men waited in 
vain six thousand years, it is proper that I 
should advert in a general way to the scenes 
which are dear to the memory of all Ameri- 
cans, and which can never be forgotten while 
patriotism exists. The history of the Liberty 
Bell, which is so conspicuous an object in 
Pennsylvania State Building, is intimately as- 
sociated with those events. 

"The old house in Philadelphia stands 
upon the holiest spot of American earth. 
There, on the south side of Chestnut street, 
beneath the shelter of majestic elms, pro- 
tected against the ravages of time and the 
rage for modern improvement, a quaint yet 
simple structure of plain brick and wood, 
erected in the year 1732 for the purpose of 
furnishing a place of meeting for the state 
government of Pennsylvania, stands the birth- 
place of our nation. 

" In 175 1, the Speaker of the Provincial 
Assembly wrote to his friend, Robert Charles 
of London, as follows : ' The Assembly hav- 
ing ordered us to procure a bell from England, 
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to be purchased for their use, we take the 
liberty to apply ourselves to thee to get us a 
good bell of about 2000 pounds weight, the 
cost of which we- presume may amount to 
£100, or, perhaps with charges, something 
more. Let the bell be cast by the best work- 
men and examined carefully before it is 
shipped, with the following words well 
shaped in large letters around it, viz : " By 
order of the Assembly of the Province of 
Pennsylvania for the State House in the city 
of Philadelphia, 1752," and underneath, " Pro- 
claim liberty throughout all the land to all 
the inhabitants thereof." Lev. xxv. 10. 

Story of the Old Bell. 

" The bell arrived at the end of August, 
1752, but upon being tested the Superin- 
tendent had the mortification to find that it 
was cracked by a stroke of the clapper, with- 
out any other violence. Two ingenious work- 
in en, then in Philadelphia, undertook to recast 
it, meeting with success, but, as it was found 
to contain too much copper, it was once again 
recast. From this time forward for nearly 
one hundred years it was rung upon all 
extraordinary and unusual occasions, pro- 
claiming either joy or sorrow, peace or war. 

" The truths of history are more important 
than its fictions and the part played in the 
great drama by the old bell must now be 
stated. Its voice was silent on the Fourth of 
July, 1776, for Congress then sat with closed 
doors and in secret session ; but when it had 
been ascertained that the sentiments of the 
people were in accord with what Congress 
had done, and that New York had signified 
her intention to concur, then was the word 
unanimous inserted in the published ' broad- 
sides/ and on the 8th the Declaration was 
read for the first time to the people by John 
Nixon, in the State House Square, while the 
old bell rang forth its joyous notes of jubilee 
and verified the prophecy of its inscription. 



" The subsequent history of the bell is 
briefly told. In 1777, when the British oc- 
cupied Philadelphia, it was removed for safety 
to Allentown, Pa., and after Monmouth was 
restored to its place in the State House, ring- 
ing upon all occasions of national rejoicing 
or woe. It welcomed to our shores in 1824 
the generous LaFayette, the companion oi 
Washington, who had spilled his blood like 
water by the great chieftain's side upon the 
field of Brandy wine, and had risked his fortune, 
fame, position and influence in defense of 
American liberty. 

'* Surely it is not the least pathetic incident 
in our national story, that on July 8, 1835, 
it tolled in sorrow for the death of John 
Marshall and then was mute forever. The 
earthly voices of this harbinger of liberty and 
of the great Chief Justice died away together. 
But according to an immutable physical and 
moral law the tones of the one will never 
cease to vibrate, attuning the hearts and souls 
of men to harmonies divine, while the im- 
perishable judgments of the other have built 
up a state which our hearts hold priceless, 
above all things rich and rare ; dearer than 
health and beauty, brighter than all the order 
of the stars. 

Apostrophe to the New Bell. 

" And thou, great bell ! cast from the 
chains of liberators and the copper pennies 
of the children of our public schools, from 
sacred relics contributed by pious and patri- 
otic hands, baptized by copious libations 
poured out upon the altar of a common 
country by grateful hearts and consecrated 
by the prayers of the American people, take 
up the note of prophecy and of jubilee rung 
out by thy older sister in 1776, and in thy 
journey round the globe proclaim from 
mountain-top and valley, across winding 
river and expansive sea, those tones which 
shall make thrones topple and despots trem- 
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ble in their sleep, until all people and all 
nationalities, from turbaned Turks and Slavic 
peasants to distant islanders and the children 
of the sun, shall join in the swelling chorus, 
and the darkest regions of the earth shall be 
illumined by the heaven-born light of civil 
and religious liberty." 

New Proclamation of Liberty. 
While he was speaking the following tele- 
gram to Major W. O. McDowell from the 
office of the Clinton H. Meneely Bell Com- 
pany, Troy, N. Y., was received by the 
operator on the platform : 

"The Columbian Liberty Bell was sounded 
the instant you touched the button at noon 
of this grand Independence Da)-, and this 
ringing was followed by the playing of na- 
tional and patriotic airs on the grand chime 
made by us for St. Patrick's Cathedral, Xcw 
York City. Thousands upon thousands of 
patriotic citizens have called to see this his- 
toric bell, many coming long distances. The 
glorious day, bright and clear, seems to have 
been granted as a special favor to liberty 
lovers. You can announce to the 250,000 
friends who have made such splendid offer- 
ings to this bell that their gifts have crystal- 
lized into grand form and that the new liberty 
bell has been set ringing to aid peace and 
good will throughout the whole world. 

" Clinton H. Meneely" 
The answer went back: 
"Speakers' Stand, World's Fair 
Grounds, Chicago, 111., July 4, 1893. — Clin- 
ton H. Meneely. Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
" William 0. McDowell?" 
James S. Norton, of Chicago, was the last 
speaker. The rain was falling briskly, but no 
one seemed to mind it After his address, 
Mr. Norton read the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. He said: 

" The men who declared the colonies to be 
free and independent states builded better 
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than they knew. Upon the foundations laid 
by them has arisen a nation great beyond the 
scope of their prophetic vision. To-day we, 
the people of that nation, by the grace of God 
still free and independent, have assembled in 
all her countless cities and villages to rejoice 
in the blessings of civil liberty, and to render 
tribute to those whose wisdom and valor se- 
cured them for us; and chief of all these fes- 
tivals, unique in its conditions and of singular 
interest, is that we hold in this enchanted 
spot, where a great city, undreamed by those 
whose names we celebrate, stands hostess to 
all the world in her temples of art and science 
and industry. Was ever scene like this ? 

"Where yesterday was nature unadorned 
we behold to-day the very apotheosis of art. 
It is as if some cunning hand had stolen 
from sleep the splendid pageantry of dreams 
and given to waking eyes a vision of celestial 
courts. Here we have harvested from every 
field of human effort and found new promise 
in our own; and here and now, above all 
other times and places, it is fitting that we 
should renew our devotion to those principles 
to which our nation owes its evident pros- 
perity and now conceded greatness. 

Gorgeous Display. 

" It is no new thing that men should long 
for liberty. It has been the dream of the 
oppressed since the first mastery of man over 
man; and one people after another had won 
it, abused it and lost it. Xor was it novel 
that men should seek to govern themselves 
by self-made laws. Republics had arisen, 
flourished and fallen. But here the occasion 
found a people fitted for self-government, in 
a land of plenty; and now, after many vicis- 
situdes and more than a century of progress, 
we may reasonably claim to have demon- 
strated a theory of popular government in 
which the will of the sovereign people is 
conservative of individual liberty, and in 
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which the humblest person finds his equal 
opportunity for development 

The American Ideal of Liberty. 

" In this country a man is not merely per- 
mitted, he is expected to improve upon the 
condition of his parents. There is no such 
thing as being born to a fixed station in life. 
He is born to all that he shall merit, and en- 
couraged to deserve the best. The true 
glory of our nation is not in her territory or 
commerce or special achievements in art or 
science, but in the millions of poor men made 
thrifty, of ignorant men brought to intelli- 
gence, of rude men taught the amenities of 
life and grown ambitious to rear their children 
in refinement. 

"Her glory is not in the progress of the 
highly favored to still greater wealth and 
more exquisite culture, but in the grand pro- 
cession out of poverty and want into the de- 
cencies and modest comforts of life — out of 
darkness into light; and it is a melancholy 
fact that those who seem least to appreciate 
this belong either to that modern class which 
is made possible by the institutions which 
civilized and enriched its progenitors or to 
the ranks of those recent importations whose 
only hope on earth for the emancipation of 
themselves and their children from the bond- 
age of poverty, ignorance and vice lies in 
those same beneficent institutions. But be- 
tween that foolish fashion of disloyalty which 
pervades the one class and that stupid frenzy 
which blinds the other stands the patriotism 
of that vast majority who love the principles 
to which their land is dedicated. 

" It is to this great class, embracing those 
who look forward with eager hope to the 
promised rewards of industry and thrift, and 
those who remember with gratitude the early 
opportunities and constant encouragement 
which helped them to prosperity, that the 
country looks for loyalty. When a man be- 



comes too rich to count the cost of his pleas- 
ure, or so polished as to forget the basis of 
common clay, he passes beyond the range of 
general interest, and the country expects 
from him no cheerful service, no willing sac- 
rifice; and so, on the other hand, until the 
poor and ignorant man shall be awakened not 
only to desire, but stoutly to intend for him- 
self and his family a better day and a rational 
life, he is a useless and dangerous citizen. 
Selfish wealth and hopeless poverty combine 
to present the great problem of the age ; for 
one leads on to inhumanity, the essence of 
despotism, and the other to sullen despair, the 
source of anarchy. 

Conservators of Loyalty. 

"This problem is to be solved by the aver- 
age citizen — that plain, sturdy, self-reliant, 
ambitious man who is known as the typical 
American. And he will do it, not by at- 
tempting to reconcile the inveterate foes of 
our institutions, but by sustaining those in- 
stitutions without regard to captious criticism 
or sentimental protests. To such men the 
declaration solemnly made by the early pa- 
triots that all men are created with equal 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness means something definite and practical. 
To them patriotism means something real to 
be applied to every act of citizenship, and 
pride of country is a natural instinct. To 
them even the noise and fervor of this day 
possess a clear and deep significance; and to 
them especially, and to all good patriots of 
other lands who may chance to hear and who 
will respect the utterance of brave men 
charged with a nation's fate, I now repeat 
the words of that historic document by 
which our independence was declared. ,, 

The exercises closed with everybody sing- 
ing "My Country, Tis of Thee," and the 
" Doxology," not, however, before Mr. Harri- 
son had called for "Three cheers for America." 
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It was a real old-fashioned never-to-be-for- 
gotten Fourth of July cheer that broke the 
clouds and brought out the sun for the first 
time during the day. When it died down, 
the band struck up the. " Suwanee River," 
and the crowd joined in. This was followed 
by other songs of like character, and for an 
hour the impromptu concert continued. It 
was not down on the programme, but the 
people were in a mood for celebrating with 
song. The bright sun added its inspiration 
to the day, and the formal celebration was 
almost equaled by the impromptu one that 
succeeded it. 

Woman's Share in the Day. 

The programme in the Woman's Building 
was appropriately patriotic, and the exercises 
were listened to by an assembly that filled the 
hall. The programme was opened by ex- 
Governor Hoyt, of Wyoming, who read a 
poem — "Columbus; or It Was Morning," 
written a number of years ago by Lillian 
Rozell Messenger, but now first published. 
The poem was a blank verse production recit- 
ing the story of the discover's voyage and its 
successful termination. 

This was followed by the jewel scene from 
" Faust," expressively sung by Miss M. 
Blanche Foulke, for whom a piano accompa- 
niament was played by Professor C. H. 
Brittain. 

Miss Mary L. Gaddess, of Baltimore, 
then read the paper of the day on " The 
Land We Love." She said : 

"Is there a man or woman in America who has not at 
times with deep feelings of emotion exclaimed, * I I/Ove my 
Native Land ! ' " 

Its hills and dells, its mountains high, 
Whose summits almost touch the sky, 
Its broad, clear rivers on whose breast 
The commerce of a world might rest. 

Its balmy air from orange grove 
Where in a dreamy trance we rove, 



Its prairies wild and canons deep, 
Where mammoth trees as watchmen keep — 
For ages guard about the spot, 
Once seen can never be forgot. 

This land, this bright and happy land, 
With ocean girt from strand to strand, 
We call our home, where e'er we rove, 
We thankful say «' that land we love." 

Affection for Native Land. 

It has been asserted that, next to the love 
of the Father of us all, the deepest, purest, 
grandest emotion the human heart is capable 
of experiencing is affection for native land. 
In all centuries and climes this has been the 
incentive to deeds of daring, and has taught 
men to defy chains, dungeons and torture ; 
has taken the agony from martyrdom and 
shed undying lustre over many a battle 
ground and placed a halo above many a weary 
brow. Thousands of names are deeply 
engraven upon history's page. 

Switzerland sings of her Tell till the moun- 
tains reverberate from their fastnesses the 
remembered name : Scotland of a Wallace 
who bled, but left a memory which still lives 
in the hearts of his countrymen. America 
has her soul-stirring names, as every land 
beneath the sun, but there are myriads who 
will never be known till the great roll call on 
the other side of the river, who have worn 
no laurel wreath and lie in nameless graves, 
who laid down their all for their country; 
it is a land to be proud of. 

With broad arms stretched form shore to shore, 

The proud Pacific chafes her strand ; 
She hears the dark Atlantic roar, 

And, nurtured on her ample breast, 
How many a goodly prospect lies 

In nature's wildest grandeur drest, 
Enameled with her loveliest dyes. 

Rich prairies decked with flowers of goid, 

Like sunlit oceans roll afar; 
Broad lakes her azure heavens behold, 

Reflecting clear each trembling star, 
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And mighty rivers, mountain born, 

Go sweeping onward dark and deep, 
Through forest where the bounding fawn 

Beneath tbeir sheltering branches leap. 

And cradled 'mid her clustering hills 

Sweet vales in dreamlike beauty hide. 
Dear land, we truly love thee well ; 

May happiness and peace abide. 
Thank God for giving us this home, 

This bounteous birthland of the free. 
Surely it was his hand that led 

The mariners across the sea. 

Greatness of America. 
Well may we be proud of America, '* the 
land we love," stretching from the blue 
Atlantic to the broad Pacific, from the Arctic 
to Antarctic oceans ; snow-clad mountains 
towering 3,000 feet above sea level ; mighty 
cataracts, giant geysers, vast prairies, broad 
rivers flowing between fields heavy with 
golden grain — 

And deep in the bowels of the hills 
Is coal and mineral wealth untold, 
New riches every year unfold, 
As nature opens wide her gale 
That stood ajar ; so long we wait, 
Expectant, thankful, glad to say, 
This is the land we love to-day. 

Placid lakes that would bear on their 
bosoms the leviathans of the centuries, cities 
whose magnificence vies with those across 
the ocean, and 65,000,000 of people, brave 
and true as ever God's sunshine smiled upon. 
On every sea her vessels float and in every 
land her people are found. She is at peace 
with all the world and plenty and prosperity 
and strength surround her. 

To our great festival, this Columbian 
jubilee, from all lands visitors have come to 
rejoice with us. Welcome, welcome, welcome, 
one and all ! Without doubt each heart and 
voice will unite in the nation's hymn and say : 

Long may the land be bright 
With freedom's holy light, 
Protect her by tht might, 
Great God our king ! 



Plow wonderful the discovery he had made 
Columbus never knew, for he believed it to 
be a part of India. The gold he sought in 
large quantities he never found, yet the land 
teems with mineral wealth. It has filled the 
coffers of many nations and when famine, 
gaunt and grim, stalked among less favored 
people we could throw open immense gran- 
aries and blessings of plenty and abundance 
bestow cheerfully and gladly, for are we not 
all brothers ? So lavish is nature from the 
western prairies and southern cotton fields, 
from northern pines and eastern granite hills, 
that we can gather the richest products and 
bid all to come and share our abundance, 
while the starry flag floats proudly above 
them as emblem of that country able and 
willing to protect the stranger within her 
gates. 

Material Quickenings of the Century. 

The pulse and pace of this land has been 
so marvelously quickened during the last 
century time will not permit me to even 
mention the thousand of noble ideas that 
have enriched the world and startled it into 
wondering applause, while, as a manufactur- 
ing people we have won first rank. All forces 
seem to be at our bidding and the nations 
wait in awe, whispering " What next ? " 

Steam and electricity, says one, have com- 
pressed the earth till the elbows of nations 
touch. We recognize with heartfelt joy the 
pleasant amenities of this occasion. Looking 
around, we fancy oldtime fairy tales have 
come to be true; the stories of Arabian 
knights no longer a myth, for nothing could 
be more wonderful than this reality. In the 
distance we hear the beating pulsations of 
the heart of the great city, which phoenix- 
like, rose from its own ashes to become the 
eighth wonder of the world, and only a year 
and a-half ago this place about us was a 
wilderness. 
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The white city, as it is called, standing 
before us now, more beautiful than an artist's 
dream or poet's fancy could portray, rivaling 
in dazzling glory the tales we have 'read of 
Babylon of old, wonderful in conception, no 
less magnificent in execution, it stands a 
completed picture, worthy of the land and 
the century of progress it so nobly demon- 
strates. 

But anxiously we would inquire if, in this 
march of intellect and indomitable industry, 
woman has kept pace with man. Where has 
she been ? What has she done ? As pioneer's 
companion, helper and friend, she has proved 
to be his inspiration also, and guide to highest 
achievements, which, when won, she quietly 
stood by his side equal to enjoy, and share 
his good fortune while stimulating to greater 
deeds, her tenderness and care smoothing 
away difficulties but for her love insurmount- 
able. 

Progress of Woman. 

In the stride of the century she steadily 
advanced, till to-day, in this beautiful build- 
ing dedicated to woman, the world beholds 
something of what America has done. The 
brightest intellects and most, cunning skill 
have devised so much labor-saving machinery 
that her hard-working days are over. The 
merry whirl of the sewing machine has 
drowned the dolorous " Song of the Shirt." 
Thousands of magical helpers have crept into 
the household to oil the wheels of domestic 
machinery and save mothers, wives and 
daughters so much that fifty years ago they 
were compelled to look after and perform. 
Emancipated from this, she stands to-day 
man's social equal, companion, fellowworker, 
and no matter where he may go, no matter 
how high the summit of his ambition, woman 
will soar to as lofty a height, and is grandly 
educating herself for all possibilities in the 
future. 

A blessed heritage is ours. Truly we live 



in a wonderful age, and beautiful America — 
"the land we love" — is the rich man's para- 
dise, the poor man's home and woman's 
glory. Well may we gather our forces 
together and sing a great hymn of victory 
this Fourth of July, 1893. Well may we, from 
every hillside in this land, send up the shout 
of gladness and from every hearthstone a 
prayer for continued peace and prosperity — 
a nation favored of God. May he ever and 
forever be her ruler and king ! 

Let us be of good cheer. From the great 
law of progress we may divine our duties and 
our encouragements, but let us not forget the 
heroic menand women who lived and labored 
for what we now enjoy. Their influence is all 
about us, seen and felt continually; though 
dead they speak to us and hover as a cloud 
of invisible witnesses above the nation they 
fought and bled to leave as a heritage to us, 
their children. 

Wonders of Coming Years. 

Like the mighty stream fed by many tribu- 
tary waters and hidden springs, deriving its 
course from currents which leaped and 
sparkled in distant mountain recesses and 
beneath the shade of primeval forests, mighty 
at last through the foundation head, good 
and strong, the daily increasing rapidity of 
discover}' and improvement furnish well- 
grounded assurance that the coming years 
will far surpass the wonders our eyes have 
seen. Lessons of just moderation, it is pur- 
dent to learn, reconciling order with change, 
stability with progress ; we must be wisely 
conservative, as our fathers were, ready to do 
what is best in our day and generation. 

The years have taught us many lessons, 
and to one and all who make America the 
land of their adoption we would say : " Leave 
behind you old world superstitious and ideas 
of anarchy and confusion. Liberty can never 
here mean license," Let all learn what Col- 
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umbus began to teach 400 years ago — that 
indomitable perseverence and courage, with 
faith in the right, will at last bring success, 
and no better motto can we give to each 
man, woman and child who visits America 
this Columbian year than that we bear on 
our nation's coin " In God we trust." Never 
did nation have better motto. 

The programme was well interspersed 
with vocal music, Miss Foulke followed the 
address with Delibe's u Maid of Cadiz." 
Responding to an encore, Miss Foulke sang 
" When Love was Kind." 

On the platform during the exercises were : 
H. H. Honore, General Osborne, ex-Governor 
Hoyt, ex-Governor Eagle, Mrs. Dr. Cantrill, 
Mrs. Edgerton and a number of the lady 
managers. 

Delaware Dedicates the New Liberty 
Bell. 

The Delaware building was the centre of 
attraction in the circle of state buildings at 1 
o'clock. At that hour the Columbian liberty 
bell was dedicated. Delaware was the first of 
thirteen colonies to sign and ratify the consti- 
tution, so the House of that state was chosen 
for the dedicatory exercises of the new liberty 
bell. 

William O. McDowell of New Jersey, 
chairman of the Columbian Liberty Bell Com- 
mittee, conducted the ceremonies. The first 
speaker was Commissioner Wyman of New 
Jersey, Miss Pauline Wagner recited the 
poem written by her mother, Mrs. Maud 
Morris Wagner of San Diego, Cal. It was 
this poem which suggested to Mr. McDowell 
the idea of making a liberty bell from the 
relics of the revolution. From the issue of 
the first circular metal with historic value 
and all kinds of relics came, which were 
melted and cast into the bell which sounded 
for the first time yesterday. 

John M. Woodside of Philadelphia, com- 



missioner from Pennsylvania, welcomed the 
advent on behalf of the guardians of the old. 
A poem on the new bell, written by Howard 
Hamilton McGee of Nashville, Tenn., was 
read by Mrs. Frank Stewart Osborn, state 
regent of the Daughters of the Revolution. 

Mr. McDowell then told the story of the 
bell and its mission to ring out the joy of our 
country. Miss Desha and Miss Lulu M. 
Gordon of Georgia were present at the cere- 
monies. 

When the last speech had been spoken the 
whole party, led by George H. Knapp, carry- 
ing the silken flag which had been loaned by 
the board of lady managers, marched to the 
Pennsylvania Building to salute the old 
liberty bell. 

Pennsylvania Celebrates. 

The Pennsylvania Building was already 
crowded when the people came over from the 
Delaware Building. All day long old Liberty 
Bell had been surrounded by a throng four 
to six deep, that was with difficulty kept mov- 
ing by the stalwart policemen. The old bell 
itself was decorated with a garland of roses 
from the Pennsylvania gardens, and American 
flags were streaming from the woodwork that 
serves the purpose of a railing. The new- 
comers wedged themselves into the building 
as well as they could, but so great was the 
crush that it was found necessary to tempor- 
arily close the doors. 

Commissioner Farquhar opened the im- 
promptu exercises by welcoming the crowd, 
and introduced his colleague, John M. Wood- 
side, who called for three cheers for the old 
flag and the old bell. The crowd did not 
need a second invitation, and for several 
minutes a wave of patriotic fervor filled the 
building. Hats and handkerchiefs were 
waved until the crowd cheered itself hoarse. 

Mr. Woodside then told the story of the 
old flag and the old bell in an eloquent vein. 
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He recounted the history of both since the 
memorable year when the bell rang out the 
beginning of universal independence and the 
flag was carried from the City of Philadelphia 
by its daring owner for conquests across the 
sea. Mr. Woodside closed his speech with 
stirring tribute to the daughters of the revo- 
lution, whose patriotism had led to the cast- 
ing of a new Liberty bell, which should 
hereafter be the mouthpiece of the old bell. 

A quartet composed of the De Moss family, 
of Philadelphia, sang several patriotic airs, 
including the " Star Spangled Banner," and 
Philadelphia's Liberty Bell song. 

History of the New Liberty Bell Told. 

Chairman McDowell, of the Liberty Bell 
Committee, was then called for. Mr. Mc- 
Dowell's set speech had just been delivered 
in the Delaware Building, and his remarks 
were now impromptu, but none the less 
eloquent. He told something of the history 
of the new Liberty bell, which would here- 
after take up the burden of speaking for 
universal liberty. The new bell would speak 
for the old, whose silence as it stood before 
them was eloquent. 

He also spoke of " old glory," in the 
possession of Mrs. Stafford, as the first flag 
that had ever gone aloft for the cause or 
human universal freedom. His hearers were 
now celebrating the event referred to by a 
noted prophetic writer, who said the English- 
speaking race would herafter rule the world 
in the cause of liberty. They could also re- 
joice to-day that the cause of human liberty 
was spreading everywhere; that anti-military 
legislation was destined to be triumphant in 
Germany, and that the air in this community 
was sweetened by the news from Greece that 
a republic had been established. 

The Old Flag. 
Mrs. Stafford, the owner of the Paul 



Jones flag, was then brought forward. In 
her trembling hands— she is more than 70 
years old — she carried the sacred relic to the 
side of old Liberty bell. A tall policeman 
stood by her side, and when she placed the 
flag in his hands he laid it gently on the old 
bell. The crowd's enthusiam knew no 
bounds. Flags were waved, and the notes of 
"The Star Spangled Banner" swelled into a 
diapason of patriotic melody. 

Not since the year of the birth of the re- 
public had these two priceless relics come 
together before. The one was cracked, and 
the other tattered and dingy, but there was 
not a man or woman in the audience who 
would not have laid down his or her life to 
defend either from harm. It was the apo- 
theosis of patriotic landmarks that arc dear 
to every American, and the climax of the 
greatest Fourth of July celebration in the 
nation's history. At the close of the exer- 
cises the doors of the Pennsylvania Building 
were opened, and a great crowd surged 
through the halls during the rest of the day. 

Old Hickory's Sword. 

Another interesting feature was the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Hollenbcrg, of Arkansas, who 
had in her possession the sword of Andrew 
Jackson. This was carefully guarded from 
profane eyes, and no amount of coaxing 
could induce the fair custodian to place the 
sword on exhibition. It can be seen at the 
headquarters of the National Hermitage As- 
sociation in the Woman's Building. 

Mimic Lightning. 

The Wcstinghousc Company celebrated in 
startling fashion in Electricity Building. All 
day long visitors were startled by heavy- dis- 
charges of electricity and the play of vivid 
lightning before the company's exhibit. The 
effect was produced by means of a large 
electrical condenser suspended upon the front 
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of the pavilion. It was a plate of glass 4 or 
5 feet long and 2 feet wide, coated with tin- 
foil and connected with a transformer supplied 
with a low-tension current. When the plate 
was charged with electricity it was discharged 
as a Leyden jar, and the entire plate became 
luminous with jagged sparks much like sum- 
mer lightning. Against this blaze of light in 
red letters was relieved the inscription, "July 
4th. 5 ' Crowds of people watched the phe- 
nomenal exhibit from morning until nighty 
and asked innumerable questions about it 
without learning anything tangible* 

The Plaisance Participates. 

On Midway Plaisance, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa paid courteous homage to American 
sentiment and helped Columbia to celebrate 
her birthday. The wonderful street and its 
many strange buildings were beautifully 
decorated for the occasion, and the races of 
the old world marched to the parade ground 
at the west end of the Plaisance, where a pro- 
gramme befitting the day was carried out. 
In several of the villages the bands compli- 
mented America by playing the familiar airs 
that stir the hearts of Uncle Sam and his 
children. 

Flags, banners and pennants of every hue 
and bearing many a strange device fluttered 
from every pinnacle and every coigne of 
vantage up and down Midway. A rope had 
been stretched along the tops of the lamp 
posts on either side of the Plaisance from end 
to end of the broad way, and at distances of 
three feet hung triangular banners halved 
and quartered by the gay colors of the spec- 
trum. Similar ropes spanned the street at 
frequent intervals, and between the banners 
swung Japanese lanterns of various shapes. 
Seen with the favoring angle of vision lent 
by distance they presented the effect of a 
swirling, kaleidoscopic canopy. The effect 
was bewildering and beautiful. 



All Nations do Honor. 

Everywhere was visible the " flag of our 
country." Java had the red, white and blue 
twined in ropes, which graced the thatched 
dwellings from the antipodes and the outer 
fence, hanging in great festoons. The portals 
of the Algerian buildings were outlined with 
the National colors arranged in graceful 
figures, making a particularly pretty appear- 
ance. 

The German village attracted much atten- 
tion for its decorations of oak leaves. These 
were twined in ropes, which swept from post 
to post along the streets in curving pendants. 

Oddest of all was the bowery, erected in 
front of the Turkish building. Temporary 
posts were draped with evergreens and Tur- 
kish cloths of many varieties. Among the 
evergreens nestled glasses apparently filled 
with wine, but a wick in the center of each 
indicated that it was for the night illumina- 
tion. Red Turkish flags with star and cres- 
cent finished the oriental canopy. Over the 
gates of old Vienna hung a banner with this 
friendly greeting : 

,( \Ve hail thee, Columbia the land of the free, 
Old Vienna rejoices in' welcoming thee, 
This Glorious Fourth of July, 1S93." 

Another placard announced that the Col- 
umbia march, composed by Hofkapellmeister 
C. M. Ziehrer, and dedicated to President 
Cleveland, would receive its first performance 
in the afternoon. 

From the topmost peak of the minaret to 
the mosque in Cairo hung numerous strings, 
all thickly studded with a peculiar Egyptian 
banner, and the street below was spanned 
by a canopy of similar pennants. Each car 
on the Ferris wheel was draped with the red, 
white and blue, and flags fluttered from every 
point accessible. 

The programme called for a meeting of 
the races of the Midway at the parade ground 
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at noon, and the quota from each race marched 
to the meeting place by itself. The Bedouins 
were on hand first, mounted on their thor- 
oughbred Arabian coursers, and carrying the 
long spears peculiar to the desert tribes. 
They were stationed around the parade 
ground, and did guard duty in keeping out 
the crowd until after the arrival of all the 
participants. 

All Out for a Holiday. 

The sedan chair men from Turkey had 
put on their Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes, 
many of them richly embroidered in silver 
and gold, and they carried Turkish and 
American flags. The transformation of these 
carriers into a troupe bespangled enough for 
a comic opera was one of the surprises. 
With them came their Mohammedan priest, 
Shereef Jamal Effendi, in the glittering robes 
of his office, and Moses Effendi, who was 
luminous in a gown of gold that hung in one 
piece from his shoulders. The Turks evi- 
dently thought it great fun, for they laughed 
and jabbered in high glee, and cheered at 
every opportunity. 

Cairo sent its donkey boys, its musicians, 
its Soudanese dancers, its donkeys, and its 
camels. Achmet was there with Yankee 
Doodle, and Toby with Mary Anderson. On 
one of the camels, grinning with delight 
and beating two brass kettledrums with 
enthusiastic vim, sat Adil Maguid, black- 
as the traditional Egyptian night. He had 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca, and a com- 
panion proudly explained that he was in 
consequence entitled to prefix El Hadi as a 
handle to his name. 

Quite as noisy and energetic, though not 
so supremely proud, was Mohammed il Be- 
sousi, who pounded the kettledrums on an- 
other camel as boisterously as though he 
also had been to Mecca and kissed the kaaba. 
The fiddlers drew streaks of agony from 



their undersized instruments, and the tom- 
toms were plainly sorry about something or 
other. The Soudanese girls, with their inky 
skins, their stringy hair, their wrappings of 
white cloths, and their warlike spears, made 
a striking spectacle. 

Chinese Forgot the Geary Law. 

The flowery kingdom was represented by 
one of the gayest groups of all, for the 
Chinamen not only put on clean bibs and 
tuckers for the occasion, but they chose 
fine silks, which were put together with a 
variety of tints evidently intended to drive 
the rainbow out of business. China's yellow 
banner, with its dragon in blue, waddled 
along by the side of the stars and stripes at 
the head of the procession as amicably as 
though the Gear)' 1 law had never been 
dreamed of. Great gongs of copper were 
pounded with monotonous reiteration and 
drowned the little wooden tom-toms. The 
celestials were armed with bucklers of braid- 
■ ed bamboo, with fancy pitchforks and with 
toy pagodas mounted on poles, but they 
were in an amiable mood and chattered away 
with the vivacity becoming a fete day. 

Even old England, willing to forget fam- 
ily spats of the past, contributed to this 
cosmopolitan gathering in honor of Colum- 
bia. A troop of cavalry from the English 
military tournament marched and charged 
and circled in the evolutions of British tac- 
tics, and near by an English battery unlim- 
bered its guns for action. 

From the Equator and the Pole. 
The Soudanese came in long white robes, 
their hair heavily plastered with palm oil 
and twisted into stringy braids. Fierce 
looking Bedouins mounted on splendid 
horses, guarded the square. They were sta- 
tioned ten paces apart, each man holding a 
spear in his right hand. The Chinamen 
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were late in coming. The sky was overcast 
and rain was falling upon the flags of the 
Turks when a crash of gongs announced the 
approach of the men from the blue pagodas 
to the east. They came in their finest silks 
with the yellow bear and black dragon of the 
empire fluttering above their heads. Man- 
ager Levy, who appeared to be commander- 
in-chief of the forces, escorted the Chinamen 
to a group of Turks, Arabs and Soudanese 
near the speaker's stand. 

A moment later the company of English 
lancers, closely followed by a battery of ar- 
tillery, dashed up the street. Manager Levy 
saluted the red-breasted captain in three 
ways. The first gesture was a military sa- 
lute ; the second a profound oriental salaam 
and the third a common, everyday bow, 
which nearly tipped him out of his saddle. 
The cannon were to the west of the stand, 
the lancers taking a position at the extreme 
left. 

It was after 12 o'clock when the big field 
pieces belched forth a deafening signal for 
Midway's ceremonies to begin. The explo- 
sions struck terror to the Soudanese, who 
fell upon the ground and quaked with fear. 
The instant the first gun was fired Far 
Away Moses, .who was dressed in a yellow 
robe, tugged at the halyards of a big pole, 
and a second later the American flag, which 
had hung in a lump at the top of the staff, 
shook itself out and floated proudly over the 
strange scene. 

The International Salute. 

This was the signal for an international 
salute and an uproar generally. The Turks 
swung their crimson flags, the Chinamen 
beat their gongs, the Soudanese caught up 
the skirts of their white robes and waved 
them above their heads and the Bedouins 
howled and brandished their spears. When 
noise had ceased President Prussing, of the 



Concessionaires Club, stood up on the plat- 
form and made a patriotic speech which was 
punctuated by vociferous cheering from the 
Turks. Then a lean, gray-whiskered Mo- 
hammedan offered up a prayer for the per- 
petuity of American institutions and the suc- 
cess of the Fair. The responses of the faith- 
ful came thick and fast. Soudanese who 
were yet trembling with fright being notice- 
ably demonstrative in the shouts. 

One enthusiastic Turk excitedly grasped a 
crescent flag, raced into the centre of the 
circle and called for three cheers in broken 
English. There was an immediate response, 
and the answers came loud and long in sev- 
enteen different languages. The flag-waving 
fever broke out again, and it kept up until 
the artillery had limbered up and, preceded 
by the lancers, had galloped off along the 
Plaisance. 

While the jubilee was at its height a soli- 
tary red Indian appeared about a hundred 
yards away, and with arms folded stood look- 
ing in silence at the scene before him. 

The Address to the Foreigners. 

The address which was delivered by the 
Kansas commissioner, Mr. J. R. Burton, was 
frequently cheered, and was as follows : 

Here to-day are assembled representatives 
from well-nigh every nation of the world. 
From our motherland the Briton is here to- 
day to rejoice with us in our wonderful 
achievements since we left the old home for- 
ever; the Irishman is here to bask in the 
sunshine of American freedom ; the sturdy 
Scotchman, the honest German, the vivacious 
and versatile Frenchman — aye, all continen- 
tal Europe that has helped us much to build 
up America — all are here to-day to do us 
honor and to salute our flag. From more 
distant shores come the Japanese, the China- 
men, the Persian, the Javanese, the Egyptian, 
the Turk, the Greek, the Italian and the 
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Russian to study our commerce, to look at 
our civilization ; and they stand here now 
uncovered in amazement at our triumphs 
and peaceful victories. 

The salute fired to the flag a moment ago 
was fired by an Englishman from an English 
battery. The Swede, who has gained mus- 
cle, brain and virtue in his rugged land, has 
come to see the thousands of his more pros- 
perous kindred who years ago crossed the 
North seas for a country that had a fairer 
climate and better laws. He is here to- 
day in great numbers and joins his voice in 
loud acclaim with all America in celebrating 
her birthday. The son of the ancient Moor, 
whose ancestors conquered nations, founded 
dynasties, developed the arts and flourished 
in oriental splendor, is here to learn the 
wonders of the new world. 

People from Far-Off Lands. 

From far-off south lands come the Al- 
gerian, the Congos, the South Sea Islanders 
and the Bedouins, who will show us their 
customs, development, ideas of life, efforts at 
art, science and invention, and their religion. 
They are deeply impressed with the unheard 
of glories of our republic and heartily join 
in the festivities of this occasion. From the 
far-off lands of eternal snow comes the Lap- 
lander and the Eskimo with his family, his 
sleds and his reindeer. Yes, from the isles 
of the sea and the most remote corners of 
the earth comes every tongue, and with one 
joyous shout salutes our flag — the nation's 
ensign, the emblem of humanity. 

The declaration of independence was the 
product of centuries of toil and suffering. 
It was the result of cycles of mental filtra- 
tion. It was the ripe fruit of the tree whose 
seed was planted at the beginning of time 
and whose roots had been watered with the 
blood and the tears of millions. The ancient 
philosophers could not look deep enough to 



discover its truths. No ancient poet had 
imagination enough to foretell its discovery. 
By reason of the slow and painful progress 
of the human mind toward a higher plane of 
civilization there had to be the rise and fall 
of dynasties, the midnight of the middle 
ages, the dawn of the reformation, the emi- 
gration of pilgrims and the development of 
their successors in this country for two cen- 
turies, under every privation, undergoing 
every wrong before they could reach the 
mountain top of right and justice. 

Free and Equal. 

And standing there, with all the past be- 
hind them and no precedent to guide them, 
our ancestors were first to see, know and feci 
and proclaim to the world that " all men are- 
created free and equal before the law." 
Blazed forth in the midst of bloody revolu- 
tion, contended for by our fathers from Lex- 
ington to Yorktown, it took nearly a cen- 
tury more for our country to put into prac- 
tice the declaration of independence, but 
even then it had to come, as we all know, at 
the awful price of treasure and blood. But 
at last we have a universal acknowledgment 
of the truth expressed in that immortal dec- 
laration, and the problem for us, the inherit- 
ors of all the fruits and victories of our 
fathers and brothers, to solve is, Can wc 
maintain it ? The poet has said : 

Through the ages 

One increasing purpose runs. 
And the thoughts of men are widened 

With the process of the suns. 

But history teaches us that this constant 
struggle to a higher plane of civilization 
comes through tragic wars. Can we reverse 
this universal custom of man and make this 
progress without the letting of blood ? Can 
we at once be virtuous enough and strong 
enough to maintain the liberty and rights of 
all before the law, without war? Can gov- 
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ernmental questions be settled alone in the 
arena of debates ? Since every man is equal 
before the law can we have such healthy 
public sentiment as to compel each to per- 
form the duty that goes hand in hand with 
this right? Have we such public sentiment 
now ? Is every man regarded as a criminal 
who fails in this duty — a criminal in the eyes 
of the law, whether he be rich or poor, hum- 
ble or great? Is not such a public con- 
science necessary for the peaceable main- 
tenance of our government ? Can we help 
bring about that " ideal time" — for certainly 
it is not here — " when the rich man helps the 
poor man, and the poor man loves the 
great ? " Can we reach that higher ideal 
in government and society when 

The war drum throbs no longer 

And the battle flag is furled 
In the parliament of man, 

The federation of the world ? 

The Celebration at Night. 

The pyrotechnic display was given on the 
lake shore in front of the Manufactures 
Building. Some people thought they saw 
the clouds shiver and the stars jolt in their 
courses. The whole sky was full of wheeling 
sparks. The explosions followed each other 
like salutes from a mighty gun. Even the 
waves of the lake caught fire and rose in 
bubbling showers of molten flame. 

Of spectators there was a crowd which 
could not be estimated by thousands. The 
people filled twenty acres between the build- 
ing and the sandy beach. At each end they 
spread out. One end of the multitude filled 
the court of honor, which was in full illumina- 
tion. The other packed the plaza before the 
Government Building. From a high perch 
on the corner of the peristyle the main plaza 
seemed alive with people until the eye was 
turned northward. There was a black jam 
of people as far as could be seen through the 
gathering dusk. The edge next the lake 



was as trim and straight as the border of a 
grain field. It was a compact, orderly and 
enthusiastic crowd, filled with the spirit of the 



occasion. 



Nothing but People Everywhere. 

Back from the guard-chain and away off, 
for a mile it seemed, there was nothing but 
people, people, people. They made simply 
a patch of dark color, but the surface was 
restless with moving heads. Hemmed in by 
the myriad of patriots was a band-stand, from 
which came music, somewhat lost in the 
buzz and roar of the multitude. 

Out in the lake a fleet of boats, large and 
small, lay at anchor or maneuvered uneasily 
as they waited. Each boat carried lights, 
and these shifting sparks against the low, 
dark clouds helped to make a picture such 
as Jackson Park, with all its triumphs of 
spectacle, had not seen before. 

Within the jeweled court of honor the peo- 
ple made dull braids and fringes around the 
basin and the grass plats. The water was 
touched with a lambent glow, which the 
moving gondolas broke into trembling curves 
of light. In some of the boats the people 
sung. Above all the hum and echoes of 
distant music could be heard the applause 
given them as they floated by the crowded 
landings. 

Cheered the Tedium with Song. 

This marvelous view down beyond the 
golden "republic" and broken by the fiery 
outlines of the Administration Building is 
an incident of each illumination. But the 
monster assemblage to the north was some- 
thing new. Here were 1 50,000 people to be 
seen in one compact body, gathered in the 
early dusk and waiting patiently for some- 
thing to cheer for. While they waited they 
sung. 

Some man in the wilderness of hats, lifted 
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his voice, and it was a strong voice. Clear 
as bell rung out the strain : 

( 'My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty." 

One hundred other voices took up the 
familiar lines and then a volume of sound 
lifted itself as the wave of enthusiasm spread 
its circle. There must have been 10,000 
people helping. They did not keep good 
time, but the sound was mighty, and every 
one cheered when the verse was finished. 

Down next to the lapping waves of the 
lake some men were running around with 
torches, getting ready for the fireworks. One 
of them came in from a barge pulling a small 
boat, and a sympathetic man in the crowd 
started 

" Pull for the shore, sailor, 
Pull for the shore."' 

Once more the chorus helped him out. 

Glorified the Heavens. 
From the battleship far north a search 
light flashed skyward. The needle of the 
light waved in the air a moment and then 
tipped over, lighting up the small boats with 
sudden flashes of daylight glare. The crowd 
cheered. The crowd cheered again, and the 
focus swept over to the shore and followed 
the blur of heads for a half-mile without find- 
ing an empty spot. 

"Our Flag was still There." 

Then away over the heads of a quarter 
million persons an enormous fire balloon 
floated out across Lake Michigan. An in- 
quisitive search light on the war vessal 
Illinois turned its flood of light toward the 
fire ship, which started from a point on the 
roof of the Liberal Arts Building. Slowly 
the balloon rose into the air. Hanging from 
the guy ropes was a ball of white fire that 
.shone down on the crowd below like the 
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headlight of a locomotive. The globe of 
light changed to blue and then red. Suddenly 
a muffled report struck the ears of the eager 
gazers. As if in response to the salute, the 
fire ball burst and the pieces at once took 
shape. Long parallel streamers of red and 
white rolled downward. In the upper left- 
hand corner appeared a blue field of light in 
which glistened forty-four white stars. It 
took but an instant for the fire wizard to un- 
furl the starry banner in all its glorious 
beauty. 

There suspended from the fire balloon in 
midair hung the stars and stripes in colored 
lights. Higher and higher mounted the 
banner of light until the blazing candles were 
exhausted. But the balloon itself floated 
away steadily seeking a more lofty pathway 
over the waters of the lake, and long after all 
fire was extinct its white cover was brightly 
illuminated by the all pervading search 
lights. 

A Cheer of 150,000 Voices. 

It was then that the first real, hearty, spon- 
taneous cheer arose. Did you ever hear 
150,000 people join in a shout? The build- 
ings seemed to rock a little. There was a 
certain something in the noise which cannot 
be produced by bombs and cannon. 

When the stars and stripes faded away 
toward the .Michigan sands the display along 
shore and on the barges became delirious. 
The rockets swished upward a dozen at a 
time. With mighty coughing a row of 
infernal machines blew up along the shore, 
shooting missiles which exploded into colored 
lights and fiery rain. 

The firing came from the beach, from the 
end of the peristyle and from the floats in the 
lake all at the same time — rockets, bombs 
and shells. Some of the shells were 150 
inches in circumference. When one of them 
went to pieces the dark-blue firmament be- 
came spotted with jumping fire. And the 
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noise — it was somewhat like that which peo- 
ple in New York heard on the day of the 
Naval Review. 

A Marvel of Glory. 

It was something gorgeous and deafening 
while it lasted, and it lasted an hour. At 
one time the lake shore for half a mile was 
fringed with intense magnesium fires T which 
threw a white, unnatural light over the 
dense, immovable thousands. When the 
people looked at the fires the press of hu- 
manity had a dark, somber shade. When a 
rocket went up and the faces were lifted, a 
sudden pallor spread itself over the great 
area, a weird transformation, seen only by 
those who looked down from the lofty rail 
of the peristyle. 

Chicago has seen fireworks before, but 
never anything like those of the Fourth. 
Three large wheels whirled in designs of 
woven gold away out in the lake. Nearer 
shore the water was floating full of things 
that hissed as they threw out fountains of 
live sparks. Then there were three large 
fountains, one thirty feet high, which tossed 
little spit-devils that cut sumersaults in the 
air, 

The Masterpiece of Fire. 

Then came the master stroke, a set piece 
against the peristyle. George Washington, 
in massive proportions, had laurel wreaths 
drooped over his head. The letters spelled: 
" First in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen." 

When it appeared the patient thousands 



cheered again and all the boats lying off 
shore opened their noisy whistles. 

A Glorious Day. 

And with this picture graven on their 
minds, and the mighty refrain of the songs of 
freedom still ringing in their ears, the great 
throngs of people turned from the scene, 
weary but full of exultation. It had been 
a day of pure, unsullied enjoyment, of lofty 
aspirations, of peace and brotherhood. 

One quarter of a million people who 
thronged the great White City and stood 
where a hundred tribes, nations and king- 
doms have built the grandest spectacle in 
any age in any country, will be of one ac- 
cord in proclaiming that nothing on the earth 
nor under it nor anywhere in the universe 
was ever seen that could even compare to it. 
It crowded into a single day all the glories of 
all the wars and all the pomp of all the par- 
ades, and built a shrine of patriotism as long 
as the country's boundaries and as high as 
nature's aspirations. It was the most auspic- 
ious day for loyal Americans since Bunker 
Hill and Concord ; a day when all the world 
brought homage to Columbia; a day second 
in history only to the original it commem- 
orates. 

The Exposition reached its highest point 
of usefulness and grandeur when it celebrated 
the Columbian Fourth of July. Its gates 
were sought by more than three hundred 
thousand patriotic visitors, of whom two hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand paid the ad- 
mission fee. 
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